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LETTEK 


rm» Trtt: 

SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

scnatni Nn 

THE ANNUAL EEFQET OP THE BOAED OF KEOENTS OF THE 
INSTITUTION FOH THE YEAE ENDING JUNE 30 P 192 L 


8 M ITIISuNI A N 1NST1TU Til IN, 

April IS* 19~ i. 

To ike V&ngrsts of the Untied SUrfee: 

In accordance! with Foction 5598 uf the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. T have the honor, in behalf of tin 3 Board of Regents, 
to submit to Congress the annual report of the operations, expendi¬ 
tures, and condition of the Smithsonian Institution for the year 
ending June 80,1021. I have the honor to 1w t 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Cmni,E* D fc WaIjCOtt, 

Secretary, 
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REPORT 


of the 

SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

Charles D. Waixott, 

FOR USE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 t 1921. 


To the Board of Regent* of the Smithsonum Institution. 

irfcNTLKMlL\; 1 have the honor to submit herewith the annual re¬ 
port on the activities and condition of the Smithsonian Institution 
and its branches cl tiring flic year ending June 1021* The affairs 
of the Institution proper are reviewed on the first 24 pages of this 
report while more detailed accounts of the year’s work of the various 
branches of the institution are given iu the appendices hereto. 
These include reports on the United States National Museum, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the International Exchange Service, 
the National Zoological Park* the Astrophysical Observatory, the 
Smithsonian Library* the United States Regional Bureau of the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, the National Gal- 
lery of Art, the Freer Mallory of Art, and the publications of the 
Institution and its branches. 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION* 

THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Smithson bn Institution was created by act of Congress in 
1846, according to the terms of the will of James Smithson, of Eng¬ 
land, who in 1826 bequeathed his property to the United States of 
America “to found at Washington, under the name of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men,” In receiving the property and accepting 
the trust Congress determined that the Federal Government was 
without authority to administer the trust directly, and therefore 
constituted an “ establishment M whose statutory members are “ the 
President, the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the heads of 
the executive departments.” 
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THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

The affairs «f the Institution arc administered by a Board of 
Regents, whoso nicinlH'Fsltij) consists of “ the Vice President, the 
Chief Justice, three Members of the Senate, and three Members of 
ihe House of Representatives, together with six other persons other 
than Members of Congress, two of whom shall be resident in the city 
of Washington and the other four shall be inhabitants of sonic State, 
but no two of them of the sumo State,” t )ne of the Regents is elected 
chancellor by the board; in the past the selection hsis fallen on either 
the Vice President or the Chief Justice; and a suitable person is 
chosen by them as secretary of the Institution, who is also secretary 
of the Board of Regents and the executive officer directly in charge 
of the Institution’s activities. 

In regard to the personnel of the board, it becomes my sad duty 
to record the death, on May 1th 1621, of its chancellor, Edward 
Douglass White, Chief Justice of the United States, Resolutions 
111 memory of Chancellor White were adopted by the Regents at a 
special meeting held May 27, 1921, when the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, 
Vice President of the United .States, was elected chancellor of the 
Institution. 

The only other change in the personnel of the Ward was the 
appointment of the Hoii. A. Owsley Stanley, Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky', as n Regent on Jn.. !>, 1921, to succeed Senator Charles S, 

Thomas. The roll of Regents at the dose of the fiscal year was as 
follows; Calvin Coolidge, Vice President of the United States, 
chancellor; Henvv Cnbot Lodge. Member of the Senate; A. Owsley 
Stanley, Member of the Senate: Medill McCormick, Member of the 
Senate; Lemuel I*. Padgett. Member of the House of Representa¬ 
tives; Frank L Greene, Member of the House of Representatives: 
John A, Elston, Member of the House of Representatives; Alexander 
Graham Bell, citizen of Washington. D. : George Gray, citizen of 
Delaware; Charles F. Choate, jr., citizen of Massachusetts; John B. 
Henderson, citizen of Washington. D. C.; Henry While, citizen of 
Maryland; and RoWrt S. Brookings, citizen of Missouri, 

The board held its annual meeting on December 1>, 1920. The pro¬ 
ceedings of that meeting, ns well as the annual financial report of the 
executive committee, have been printed as usual for the use of the 
Regents, while such important matters acted upon as arc of public 
interest are reviewed under appropriate beads in the present report 
of the secretary. A detailed statement of disbursements from the 
Government appropriations under the direction of I he Institution 
for the maintenance of the National Museum, the National Zoological 
Park, and other branches will la* submitted to Congress by the sec¬ 
retary in the usual manner in accordance with the law. 
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(p KN tvflAL 1 ]ONSI DIVEt ATION K, 

The net establishing the Smithsonian Institution in lS4fi included 
in its function h the promotion of art as well as science. Heretofore 
this phase of the Institution’s activities lias remained somewhat in 
abeyance owing to the lack of means to further it ? but with in the 
last few years ti tremendous impetus has l>eeu given the art feature- 
At the beginning of the past fiscal year the National Gallery of Art, 
formerly administered ns a part of the National Museum, became a 
separate unit under ilir- Smithson inn Institution, and Congress pro¬ 
vided a small appropriation for its maintenance* This important 
step will do mudi toward the development of Washington as an art 
center, and will undoubtedly bring much desirable material to the 
national collections, already valued in money at several million 
dollars. The Freer Gallon' of Art, n unit of the National Gallery, 
was brought practically to completion during the year, and work 
is going forward on the installation of the Freer collection. This 
Lteaiitifiil building and the unexcelled collection of American and 
oriental art which it contains are. ns noted in previous reports, the 
gift to the Nation, through the Smithsonian Institution, of the late 
Mr, Charles L. Freer, of Detroit; 

It is an unpleasant duty to here record again the pressing need 
of the Institution for a larger endowment. Although several gener¬ 
ous contributions have been received since the founding of the 
Institution, few material additions to its endowed funds have ever 
been made. Despite the greatly enlarged field of its scientific activi¬ 
ties, despite the ever-increasing demands for scientific information 
from individuals throughout (lie country, its income has remained 
substantially the Fame- Almost daily the Institution is forced to 
forego opportunities for valuable explorations and scientific re¬ 
searches on account of lack of means, and it is hoped that some far- 
sighted benefactor, recognizing the advantageous position and un¬ 
excelled facilities of the Smithsonian Institution for carrying on 
valuable researches in even’ bra neb of science, will provide an en¬ 
dowment sufficient to enable it to carry on this work in the “ increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men* 3 ' 

—As noted in a previous report, an important bequest 
was made to the Institution under the terms of the will of Mrs. \ ir- 
ginia Purdy Bacon, of New York, probated April 14, 1019, which 
will do much toward extending our knowledge of the fauna of the 
world. 

That portion of Mrs* Bacon's will relating to the Institution reads 
as follows: 

rf) To KtuStHporbLon Institute the sum of Hfiy ihoananfl tlollflts ($50,000}. to 
be list'll In establish ins a traveling scholarship, to be ceiled the Walter Until- 
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hone Bacon sdialarahiii for Use study of the founn of eoimtrlei other than the 
United States of America; tlie incumbent b to he (lasi^iiated by Institute 
under Bach regulations as It toay from time to time prescribe anti to hold 
iiiicli nebula ndilp not less tlian two years, euuI while holding such scholarship 
to conduct for sulci Institute invest I gat ions in the faun ft of other countries 
under the til reel Ion of said Institute* 

During the year the Institution received from tho executors of 
Mrs. Bacon^s estate securities amounting to $45 t 000 on account of the 
total $Sn/MNl At the dose of the year sufficient income from this 
amount had not been received to enable the first- scholarship to be 
established, but it is planned to inaugurate the project during the 
coming year. 

Mis* Caroline Henry, daughter of Joseph Henry, first secretary of 
the Institution, died November 10, 1920* l rider the terms of her 
will the Institution is named as the ultimate beneficiary, the entire 
estate reverting to it after the death of the last life beneficiary* as a 
memorial to her father and mother. Miss Henry also bequeathed to 
tho Institution the sum of $i s 0CK> and certain articles of furniture; 
to the National Museum a set of china presented to Joseph Henry 
by the first Japanese minister; and to the National Gallery of Art 
an oil portrait by Kneller. 

FINANCES, 

The investments of the Institution are as follows; 

Deposit 3 a the Treasury of me United States tinder n inherit* 

of Ccmyreas- ____—— -—-— 1^+000*000 


CONSOLIDATED FUND* 

Thes* securities nre carried at cost and represent the investments 
made by the Institution, or gifts transferred to the Institution by the 
donors. The total of this fund now amounts to $ 157.3502,05, namely: 

Province of Manitoba ft per cent poi4 delMHitum^ due in 1D22____. „_ _ $2»0QQ 

West Shore Vtallmil Co. jnifimntwd -e per ivnt t\rm tnortKa&n: bends, 

duo in 231*1------ - ——— 42,000 

Cleveland Electric Illumine Hue €*. flwt mortgage S3 per cent gold bonds* 

due In 1B®8—- —— -————--—--- — 10,000 

Atrhlsiin, Tofwfcn & Snnta Fe Railroad t n. I per wnt jrcnoml mortgage 

bondH, due Ln l090i £tft__ - - — — - --- J>000 

Ctoeaarpeafce A Ohio Railroad l>, ft per cent brut consolEdEited mortgage 

bond a* due in 193D, gift— -———-----— _. 2,000 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 5 per rent rtdiimUsic general murtgnge 

honils. due In IE505* gift- --—-___ _ 

p, Lnrllinrd Co* T per cent gold bonda, ilivft hi lW4 f gifr. _ _ 6 ' ^ 

Tiggltt A Myers Tobacco Co. T per cent gold hands, duo in 1044, gift. __ ooo 

city of Vonngitowfli Ohio* fi pet cent municipal bonds* duo In 1028_3*000 

Brooklyn Rapid Trnnnit Oo 5 i^r cent soured ^oltl uoie Wi <j Ue !n ^ ^ 

Northern Padfle—Great Northern joint conrerrfblii 6| per cent geld 
bunds 4u# la 103D-- -- —- —-_- - -- 41, 500 
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UalletJ States first liberty loan. -^--—----- 200 

Unlterl States? fieecaadi Liberty loan ____-----_ — 100 

United Statotf tblrd Liberty ^ »«.— -™ - - 10,150 

United States fourth Liberty Iona. ^------- So 

United Stated Victory loan _ .. —---——- 0,550 

United States wtr-savings stnnsps, series of lftiS - --- 100 

Atrblson r Topeka & Simte Fe Railroml Cb. 5 |>or cent preferred stock, 
gift _____________ _slinrtss__ 125 


American Smelting & Refining O, T per cent preferred stock, glft-do . GO 

tJutt Inane & Ohio ftatlroftd Co. -1 per cent preferred stock, gift-do- 12' 

The $tf s 5EJ0 par value of the per cent gold notes of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Co* are held in the hands of receivers pending re¬ 
organization. Xo 11 inn. however^ lias yet tieen adopted* 

The sum invested for each specific fund and the manner in which 
held is described as follows^ 


Fund. 


SmlthHm fuiti] . ....- -. - - 

hmrl. TTT .. 

H&ifikla r siorml f^sL I .. 

JTodaklna spacing fund.- 

F[bewi fund. 

*l nff fund. . . ... - - 

AdiHsOD X. Rtkl tucul. 

l-ucj* T. and n«in:c W. F<rer$ ftiml., 

ttaufgfr K. S&wfard Otad. 

Chum bf iJuin fund.. . 

Unit* I [nghfi* Eu±id. .„„ 

I.usj H. Bilfd fernd... 

V T toTkni& Imnly Hsr<jp rend -. 

HimUlnC] fl373.il. .. 

■r*w ... +++ .*.. 


SJDJtei 

Stales 

TrtMtiry. 

CaQ.njaida.tel 

fund. 

Tn-til. 

tT 27 ,WAM 

U. 40 A 74 

fT 29 r lflfiL 7 l 

ion.ro 

... 


ui } mM 



ino.ooq.oo 


J'jn, DCO. DO 

tm.no 

15 C. DC 1 

riflsW 

U.OM-flO 

l*, 43 fl.W 

33 , 43 A 8 CI 

11 , 0 ®-® 



2 G.fiTfl.TO 

fl.eM.oe 
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To Mr. [L B r Swales, custodian, section of birds' eggs, the Insti- 
tntion is indebted for nn additional gift of $100 for the purchase of 
specimens, making a total contribution of $700 since January, 1910* 

Some of the unimproved land near Lowell, Mara., has been sold* 
and the sum of $296-42 was realized therefrom and invested for 
account of the Lucy T, and George W. Poore fund. 

Dr. William L. Abbott has contributed $2,000 during the year to 
the maintenance of a field party, the purpose of which is to procure 
archeological and natural history specimens in Australia. This 
expedition followed those to Borneo and Celebes and has now con¬ 
tinued for two and a half years. 

The Institution has received for specific activities further valu¬ 
able contributions from Mr, John A, Roebling, amounting to $15,200. 

101257—22-2 
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In partial settlement of the Charles L* Freer Inquest the Institu¬ 
tion received* in Gctolier* 1920, 3,919 shares of the stock of Parke- 
Davis & Co. (Inc.), and in March, 1021, 10,000 shares, making a 
total of 13,919 shares. The dividends are required to be expended 
in accordance with the terms prescribed by the testator. The total 
amount received by the Institution from this source since the trans¬ 
fer of these shares was $25,970*75,. and the sum of $15*020*01 has been 
expended. 

Current funds not immediately required for expenditure are* when 
conditions will permit, deposited on time in local trust companies 
nud draw 3 per cent per annum. The interest received in this manner 
during the fiscal year 1921 amounted to $1*066.67. 

The income during the year consisted of interest on permanent 
investments and other revenues for current expenses, $61,576-32; 
receipts from bequests and for specific purposes, $110,7*0.47; which, 
with cash subject to cheek on July h 1020* amounting to $13.3001, 
constituted a total of $185,621*18, 

The disbursements described in the annual report of the executive 
committee were classed as follows; General objects of the Institu¬ 
tion* $66,202.39; investments and expenditures for specific purposes. 
$93,816.33; temporary advances for field expenses, etc., $9,373,07, 
leaving $5,000 deposited on time and $11*220*34 subject to check. 

The Institution was charged by Congress with the disbursement 
of the following appropriations for the year ending June 30 T 1921; 


Interna tlonal Exchanges - ------——-- - $50,000 

American Ethnology—. • -,-- _ - __ 4t t 0oo 

Internal Intiai Catalogue of Scientific Literature . _ - __ 7 t 50 ^ 

Astrophvskul Observatory- --— - - 13,000 

National Museum; 

Furniture atnl fixtures. --- -- — - —-- __ 20,000 

Heating nm\ ltoting..— -—— ------ __ T4 h 0W 

Prejservntkio of ttrilectioos - --. _ 312,020 

Building repairs,— ---——— ——-* 10,000 

P!nr>ks _—----— - --—. 2 rairt 

PCfriage -----— — _____ * m 

National Gallery of Art - --——-- —— -- IS,, 000 

National Zoological Parks 

.Milintendnre ------- - 123,000 

I'urchnsc of mktltbjjinl land---. -- - ... _ t n Ann 


1 °™' ----------- - 733,020 

In addition to the above, there was appropriated for printing and 
binding $123,123.60 to cover the cost of printing and binding the 
Smithsonian annual report and reports and miscellaneous printing 
for the Government branches of the Institution. This includes the 
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usual annual appropriation for printing and binding and lhe addi¬ 
tional amount appropriated by Congress for printing delayed by 
war work. 

RESEARCHES AND EXPLOItATIONK„ 

An important phase of the Institution’s work in the 4t increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men rt is the scientific exploration of 
I it tie-know r n parts of the earth , us well as the extending of existing 
knowledge concerning better-known regions through field-work. 
Although the Institution’s funds for this purpose are extremely 
limited, it is often able to cooperate advantageously with other 
establishments in putting expeditions in the field. The results of 
these numerous explorations in every quarter of the globe haA T e not 
only advanced scientific knowledge, but have greatly enriched the 
collections in the United States National Museum in biology, geology, 
and anthropology, 

A number of the expeditions scut out during the past year are 
described in the appendices to this report, and others are here re¬ 
viewed briefly to indicate the character of the Institution’s work in 
this direction. 

GEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 

Your secretary continued his geological field-work in the Cana¬ 
dian Rockies with two main objects in view, (l) the determination 
of the character and extent of the great interval of noiuImposition 
of sedimentary rock-forming material along the Front Range of 
the Rocky Mountains west of Calgary, Alberta ■ (2) the clearing up 
of the relations of the summit and base of the great, Glacier Lake 
section of 19 W to lhe geological formation above and below, Work 
was begun early in July along the Ghost River northeast of Banff, 
Alberta. 

The solution of the two problems attacked may be briefly described 
ns follows: 

The Rocky Mountain front is formed of masses of evenly bedded 
limestone that have been pushed eastward over the softer rocks of 
the Cretaceous plains-forming rocks. This overthrust is many miles 
in extent and occurred long before the Devils Gap, Ghost River Gap, 
and other openings; were cut through the cliffs by running water and 
rivers of ice. Great headlands and high buttes have been formed 
by the silent forces of wider ami frost, many of which stand out 
against the western sky ns ^eeii from the distant foothills and plains* 

It was among these cliffs that we found that the first great cliff 
was of lower Middle Cambrian age, and that resting on its upper 
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stiff ace there were ^5 feet (Sfi meters) of a yellowish weathering 
magnesian limestone, named the Ghost River formation, which 
represents the great interval between the Cambrian below and the 
Devonian above. Sixty miles to the west, over 4 miles in thickness 
of limes! uiic ? shales and sandstones occur in the break in sediment a- 
Cion of Ghost River cliffs. 

Returning to Bow Valley, the party toft the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad at Lake Iconise and went north over Pipestone Pass to the 
Siffleiir River, which is tributary to the Saskatchewan, In the north¬ 
ward facing cliffs, 25 miles (40 kilometers) cast of the Glacier Lake 
section of 1$1$, and 40 miles (64 kilometers) north of Lake Louise, 
ii geological section was studied that tied in the base of the Glacier 
Lake section of 101$ with the Middle and Lower Cambrian forma¬ 
tions. Returning up the canyon valley of the SiJftour River to the 
wide upper valley of the Clearwater River, a most perfectly exposed 
series of limestones, shales, and sandstones of Upper Cambrian and 
later formations was found, which cleared up the relations of the 
upper portion of the Glacier Lake section to the Ordovician above. 

The work was considerably handicapped by forest fires in July 
and August and by unusually stormy weather in September. 

PAI>EONTOLOGICAi I7EU>-WORK, 

Or. R, S. Raider, curator of paleontology, National Museum, suc¬ 
ceeded during the year in sec uring for the Museum's collections two 
much-desired specimens, one a large well-preserved fossil elephant 
skull formerly exhibited in Cincinnati, the other a highly fossElifer- 
ous limestone slab of Silurian age quarried out by him near Oxford 
Ohio. Such a slab has long been desired to show the advancement 
in life from the primitive Cambrian forms, represented in the large 
Cambrian sen-beach sandstone exhibit, to the higher and more com¬ 
plex species of succeeding geological periods, Notwithstanding the 
numerous occurrences of fossil ifeixms limestone of Ordovician and 
Silurian age* it was lint until the past year that a layer affording 
slabs of suitable size and sufficient perfection of preservation was 
brought to the attention of the Museum. Numerous large blocks of 
stone had to be removed before the real task of quarrying the de¬ 
sired slab was begun. The work was successfully accomplished with 
the generous assistance of Dr. W. 1L Shideler, professor of gcoto»n: 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, who ft rat located the specimen 
and before the close of the year this valuable educational exhibit wag 
installed in the hall of invertebrate paleontology. 

At l.he conclusion of this work Doctor Baaster proceeded to Chicami 
for the purpose of securing casts of type specimens of fossils in the 
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(u)kctioibj of the Walksr Mussuui, University of Chicago, RegarJ- 
ing this work. Doctor Bossier says: 

The jutteuitioioKEroi collection of thi; Notional Museum, which Include* tin? 
celebrated Walcott, Dlrieh, Springer, Harris, Nettcirotta. ami Itnmjn K er oollce- 
tloms, is especially rich tn type specimens of early Paleozoic fossils, but neverthe¬ 
less the 11 alkcr Museum possessies ijj any tiiLli|ue types gait represented nt 
all Id Washington, Permission to prepare easra of these and thus advance our 
study aeries toward the low lifetimes which the National collections should 
uttalu was generously grouted by Dr, Sturm Weller, director of the Walker 
Museum. In two weeks 1 time I was onabted to tinlah easting all of the Ordovi¬ 
cian anti Silurian tyr*H, leaving die remaining Puleouoic species for it future 
trip. The work was dune Quickly Ly using the modeling compound {plnat Irene) 
to make the mold from which the cast Is prepared. 

THE SSI 1TH so NIA N AFRICA N‘ F.X PKDITION, 

The Smithsonian African expedition, in conjunction with the 
Universal Film Manufacturing Co., winch was el escribed in my last 
report, concluded its work shortly after the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and somewhat later the collections made by Mr. II, C, Haven, 
tin* Institution’s representative on the expedition, were received bv 
the National -Museum. Among the more important material may be 
mentioned 697 rmiiminds (including if72 specimens from South 
Africa, :i region hitherto very imperfectly represented in the Mu- 
scum’s collections; 152 from Lake Tanganyika; ami the chimpanzee 
of Uganda), 575 birds, 206 reptiles, and 193 fishes. Although not 
numerically large, these collections are of unusual interest on account 
of the manner in which they supplement those obtained by other 
expeditions to Africa in which the Smithsonian Institution lias been 
interested. 

Dr. II, L, Sliantz, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
also accompanied the expedition w ith the objects in view of securing 
live plants of agricultural value for introduction into the United 
States, of studying the agricultural methods of both natives and 
Europeans, and of collecting plants for the National Herbarium of 
the United States National Museum. Over 1,000 botanical specimens 
were secured for the Museum, and first-hand observations were made 
of the methods of agriculture pursued by African tribes as well as 
the Euro|>ean.H r About 1,6!Ml plants were collected for growth as 
agricultural plants in this country, the more important beinn forage 
plants, nut plants, fruits, ami vegetables. 

AUSTRALIA If EXPEDITION. 

Through the generosity nf Dr. W, L. Abbott, Mr. Charles M, Hoy 
continued his work of collecting for the Museum specimens of the 
very interesting fauna of Australia. The refills of this expedition 
are of especial value for two reasons; First. Hie Australian fauna 
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lias heretofore been but scantily represented in l he Museum, and, 
second, the remarkable fauna of that continent is rapidly being ex¬ 
terminated through various causes* During tine year two shipments 
were received from Mr. Hoy containing a total of 440 mammals well 
prepared, several of which were hitherto unrepresented in the collec¬ 
tion, together with series of skeletal and embryologies 1 material; 
5T0 bird skins, with 24 additional examples in alcohol, and smaller 
collections of reptiles, amphibians, insects, marine specimens, ate. 

aEAUCOLOOtCAli FIKLb-WOKK IN CALIFORNIA AND THE HAWAIIAN 

ISLANDS. 

On the way to the First Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress, held in 
Honolulu, August 2 to 20, 1920, I>r + Paul Bartsch, curator of mob 
lusfca, United States National Museum, spent one day on ship worm 
investigation at Marte Island, Calif. A tug was placed at his dis¬ 
posal by the command ant of the station in older to make every 
minute of the brief visit count, and the investigation resulted in the 
discovery that the mollusk which caused damage to the extent of 
some $25,0O0,CXJO last year is a new species of Teredo, which Dr. 
Barter h named Teredo b*ack *, in honor of the commandant of Mare 
Island* 

In the Hawaiian Islands, collections of mollnsks were made at 
several localities anil dredgings were made in Pearl Harbor, where 
the commandant placed a dredge at the disposal of Doctor Bartsch 
and Mr. John B r Henderson. Here also a new species of shipworm 
was discovered, which was named Teredo j}&rk#i f in honor of Ad¬ 
miral Parks. 

An interesting observation made at the southeast point of Hn- 
nounia Bay was the finding of an existing marine flora and fauna 
at a considerable elevation above the level of the sea. Hegardm-r 
this occurrence. Doctor Bartsch says: 

Tills flora inifi nuftia re&stet of algae, quite n number of sperj^ of nmUusks 
cmsincxMins, ecfalnodema, and other marine organism!*, wbk* neenpv 
and [KiddEra kept ever tnclst and HttpiithHl with trash water by the ^ ria _^ Lv 
ihe breaking mirL which Incewntly ihkic^Ih that shore. I oanalder thin an 
Important oh^rvnlhm. aline the occurrence of fraaLlifeiwtg inmintz ben Hue 
marine organism* between nheots of leva ha* boon held lo indicate that th v 
wtfre deported at or below sea kmi, el ml their rerarren<* nho ve this Tv 
twn Held as evhleuce of elevation. We have here an instance wnirh IndjcatJ] 
that this Is not nAcmarlbr the ruse, for Bach a lamina would be rrorfural ir 
a new outiKairlnj; of lav* were to ®m up the plnee merit tt<nc#] 

BOTANICAL RESEARCHES IN TH* ORtENT 

Dr. A A Ilitrlm* ««« „r ^ Uniwi St ,„„ 

Nntwnal Museum, left Washington the last, of April f*r wvwi i 
months* botanical work in the Orient under the auspices of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture. This journey was un¬ 
dertaken with two main objects in view: (1) To study tlie grasses 
of the Philippine Islands in response to a request from the director 
of the Philippine Bureau of Science (Dr. E. D. Merrill) to prepare 
the manuscript on the grasses for a flora of the Philippine Islands; 
(2) to study the native and cultivated bamboos of the Philippine?, 
Japan, and China with special reference (1) to their introduction 
into tlie United States and (2) to the publication of u revision of 
the economic bamboos of the world. 

Doctor Hitchcock arrived in Manila June 0 mid spent 19 days in 
the islands* mostly in Luzon* He visited Los Banos and from there 
ascended to the summit of Makiling, 3*300 feet, through virgin 
forest. He also ascended Baguio, 5,000 feet, and Santo Thomas, 
BpOQ feet 

At the close of the year he was en route to Japan by way of 
Hongkong. In Japan he intends to visit Hokone and to ascend 
Mount Fuji and other mountain?, studying and collecting bamboos. 
From there he will proceed to China, and. if time permits, to Java, 
returning to Washington the latter part of December. 

RESEARCHES ON A M ULTIFLE-CHAItCE ROCKET FOR REACHlNO liUK\t 

ALTITTOES. 

As mentioned in my last report, Prof. Hubert H. Goddard, of Clark 
University, is working under a grant from the Hodgkins fund of the 
Institution, on a multiple-charge rocket for exploring the unknown 
upper layers of the earth's atmosphere. During the year the work 
has consisted entirely of the construction and test of a small model, 
illustrating the multiple-charge principle. 

The experiments and tests carried on during the year have been 
specifically for the purpose of eliminating jamming* of improving 
and simplifying the firing devices, of securing proper protection for 
the propelling charges, and of overcoming difficulties introduced by 
changes in the manufacture of material? used. 

A parachute device for preventing damage to the rocket and any 
apparatus or instruments carried has been made which operates for 
a fall of Of) feet. In addition to this, a modification has been con¬ 
structed suitable for operating the parachute after a short fall in 
rarefied air, such a? is to be encountered at high elevations. 

The intention has lieen to demonstrate as curly as possible a model 
multiple-charge rocket such as has been mentioned, a successful 
demonstration of which, it is believed, should show dearly that a 
larger multiple-charge rocket, constructed upon the same lines, will 
make possible the reaching of great altitudes. 
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MEETING IN HONOR OP MADAME CURJE, 

A meeting in honor of Madame Curia, the codiscoverer of radium, 
was held in the auditorium of the National Museum the evening of 
May 20, 1921, by the Madame Curie Committee of Washington. The 
address of welcome to Madame Curie was delivered by your secre¬ 
tary, honorary chairman of the committee, who said in part: 

In your personality as a child ui PuLuul and zi citizen of France you recall 
io us die Inspiration that has come to our national Ufe from those lands and us 
u acleullflt die Inspiration and courage that you have given to every roanireli 
student In America. * * * Your discovery qf die two elements, polonium 

nud radium, und the determination of their is to rule weights and ni any of their 
properties, awards you a place in the foremost rank of ihe world's rw&rch 
workers, while your generous devotion to science and the application of your 
work to the alleviation of human sulTeriag, asking for yourself only the privi¬ 
lege of continuing your work, place you among the great henefactors of nmm 
kind. Moreover, your work has another great underlying value. It has demon- 
si rated to the public at large and to those who control Government expenditure 
for scieutlflc research h the inevitable uli Lnmte Imnedt to humanity of research lu 
the domain of pure science, however distant It inny seem In the beginning from 
useful application, 

The meeting was also addressed by Miss Julia Lathrop, and a 
lecture on radium was given by Dr. M. A. Millikan, of the University 
of Chicago. 

GWOHONA BOTANICAL STATION, 

The lease of the Cinchona Botanical Station held hv the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution on behalf of several American botanical agencies, 
mentioned in previous reports* was terminated on June 30 1 1021 as 
the colonial Government of Jamaica decided to retain the station for 
the use of British and Jamaican botanists* It is hoped that the 
Institute for Research in Tropical America, recently or^anij&ed in 
this country, will soon be able to provide some station affording 
advantages similar to those of the Cinchona station for botanical 
research in the Tropics. 

publications. 

There were issued during the year by the Smithsonian Institution 
and its branches 113 volumes and pamphlets. Of these publications 
there were distributed a total of 142*208 copies, including 355 volumes 
and separates of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge 12 922 
volumes ntid separates of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
24 ? 42:i volumes and separates of the .Smithsonian annual reports 
B9*Q00 volumes and separates of the publications of the National 
Museum, 12*795 publications of the Bureau of American EthnoJo • 
£,000 special publications, 14 volumes of the Annals of thr- Astro 
physical Observatory* 40 reports on the Harrinmn Alaska expedi- 
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tion, 414 reports of the American Historical Association, and 345 
publications presented to but not issued by the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution. 

The publications of the Institution and its brandies are the prin¬ 
cipal means of carrying out one of its chief purposes, the u diffusion 
of knowledge.” They cover practically every branch of science and 
are distributed to libraries* educational and scientific establishments* 
and interested individuals throughout the world* The annual report 
of the Institution contains u general appendix made up of articles 
reviewing in a semi popular style recent advances and interesting de¬ 
velopments in all brandies of science. These reports are printed in 
large editions, and the increasing demand for them indicates that 
there h a growing interest in scientific matters among the American 
people* The publications of the National Museum and the Bureau 
of American Ethnology are described In detail in the appendices 
devoted to those brandies of the Institution. 

Seven papers of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections were 
issued during the year, among which may be mentioned as of special 
interest a seventh revised edition of the Smithsonian Physical Tables, 
a comprehensive work for which there is great demand among indus¬ 
trial concerns, engineers* and educational institutions: the annual 
Smithsonian Exploration Pamphlet, winch describes briefly the re¬ 
sults of the Institution^ explorations and field-work during the year 
and is profusely illustrated with interesting photographs taken by 
the explorers in various parts of the world; and a reprint of the 
Smithsonian Mathematical Tables, one of the Institution’s series of 
tables which includes the Physical Tables mentioned above, the 
Meteorological Tables, and the Geographical Tables. 

Allotment* for printing .—The congressional allotments for the 
printing of the Smithsonian reports and the various publications of 
the branches of the Institution were practically used up at the close of 
the year. The allotments for the coming year ending June 30, 19*22, 
are as follows; 

Fw (in- Smith.soiiiati Institution: For printing ami binding thv minimi 
report* of the Baud of Hcgeuta, with aenoral appeniUce*, the 
editions tif which shall not exceed 10,000 copies, lei he ftu mediately 
avatiabiH __„„_____-____ f ___ ooo 


For tlie it initial report* o£ the National Muhcuui, with jpenl appen¬ 
dices, and for printing tntuds uml blanks, ami fur tlie halletias qeicI 
proceed ina* of the Nath™ I Mttteufn, the editions of which shall not 
exceed 4,000 L*opk*e h and binding lit half morocco or material not 
more expensive, jsetemiilr' tmok* and pamphlet* presented to ur ac¬ 
quired by the National Museum Library- ___ a7 h 500 

For the unima) reports nml bulletins of the Bureau of American 
Ethnol ogy h and for mLsee] limcoua prl nting a mi hi ad u uz fur the* bu read, 21, QUO 

For the Himtml report of tlm National Gallery of Art and for printing 
catalogues, labels, and b1ankn R - - - -__--- .. _, 1, uud 
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For and blading; 

International Exchanges .™____ - 200 

lateral] lion a] Cntnlopie of Scleatitic Literature.- _ 100 

National Zoological Park___ ___ 200 

Astropb^aknl Ofcwervatoty _ _ _ 4 , 000 

For the annual report of the American Historical Asgotfailpa - 7 h O0O 


Committee &n printing and publication. —The function of the 
Smithsonian advisory committee on printing and publication is to 
examine and make recommendations concerning all manuscripts 
offered for publication by the Institution or its brandies. During 
the year eight meetings were held and $1 manuscripts were acted 
upon. The membership of the committee is a a follows: Dr. Leonhard 
Stejneger, head curator of biology, National Museum, chairman ; Dr, 
George F. Merrill, head curator of geology, National Museum; Dr. 
J. Walter Fewkes, chief, Bureau of American Ethnology ; Mr. X + 
Hollister, superintendent. National Zoological Fork; and Mr. W. P + 
True, editor of the Smithsonian Institution, secretary* 

LIBRABV, 

Accessions to the library of the Institution during the year num¬ 
bered 11,948 volumes and pamphlets, of which 6,260 went lo the 
Smithsonian deposit in the Library of Congress; &38 to the Smith¬ 
sonian office, Astrophysieal Observatory, Freer Gallery of Art, and 
National Zoological Park libraries; and 4,760 to the National Mu¬ 
seum library. Many of the packages of books and pamphlets re¬ 
ceived by the library through the International Exchange Service 
consisted of publications issued by several foreign countries during 
the veal's 1914 to 1920 which had been held awaiting normal trans¬ 
portation facilities. This unusual number of receipts necessitated 
more than twice the amount of cataloguing accomplished by the 
library staff during the previous year. 

Among the many valuable accessions to the scientific library of the 
National Museum may be mentioned the entire geological library 
of the late Dr. Joseph P. Iddings, which forms the most important 
acquisition to the geological section of the library since the founda¬ 
tion of the department in 1880, 

Two new branch libraries were created during the year, namely 
the National Gallery of Art library and the Freer Gallery of Art 
library* The former is administered by the National Museum 
library f but the latter is a distinct unit consisting of publications 
needed for reference use in connection with the Freer art collections. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM, 

The past year was an unusually busy one for the National Museum. 
The National Gallery of Art wag separated from the Museum and 
created a separate administrative unit under the Smithsonian InstL 
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lotion: the Aircraft Building was opened lu the public; and consid¬ 
erable additional work was entailed by the schemes for reclassifica¬ 
tion anil reorganization of the Government departments, the putting 
into effect of the retirement system for civil employees, and the im¬ 
pending inauguration of the budget system for Government accounts. 

Other changes in the organization of the Museum besides the sepa¬ 
ration of the National Gallery of Art include the removal of the 
division of graphic arts from the department of anthropology to the 
department of arts and industries; the creation of the division of 
history, formerly under anthropology, as an independent division; 
the subdivision nf the division of marine invertebrates; and the 
grouping of all strictly engineering units, including mineral and 
mechanical technology,, under one curator. The Museum, as now or¬ 
ganized. comprises an administrative office, 4 scientific and technical 
deportments, and 1 independent division, with n total of 4b recog¬ 
nized subdivisions. 

The total number of specimens acquired by the Museum during 
the year was 398,120. This new material is described somewhat in 
detail in the report of the administrative assistant in charge, ap¬ 
pended hereto, so that it is necessary to mention here only a few 
of the most interesting accessions. In anthropology, a collection of 
rains Mission Indian baskets was received from Mis, Kilo F. Hubby, 
and Dr, \Y. L. Abbott contributed some very interesting stone fetishes 
and ancient pottery from Santo Domingo, An immense collection 
of skeletal material was received from the College of Physicians ami 
Surgeons, New York City, which will double the value of the col¬ 
lections in the division of physical anthropology. 

Tlie must notable accession to the department of biology was the 
material collected in Australia by Mr, Charles M. Hoy through the 
generosity of Dr. W. L. Abbott. A great collection of Japanese 
mollusks was donated by Mr. . Hi rase, of Japan, forming one of 
the most valuable accessions ever received by the division of niol- 
lusks. The geological accessions included a quantity of South 
American material comprising Bolivian tin and tungsten ores, rare 
copper minerals from Chile, and a representative scries of ores from 
Argentina. An interesting exhibit of precious opal in the matrix, 
ranging in color from the t( black” opal to the pale opalescent tints, 
was presented by the Rainbow Mining Co,, of Nevada, An extensive 
series of igneous rocks from islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
collected by the late Dr. Joseph P. hidings, was presented by his 
sister, Mrs. Francis D, Cleveland. 

The division of textiles received specimens of the fabrics used in 
the construction of airplanes for military use, and many beautiful 
specimens of silks, fur fabrics, plushes, olid velvets contributed by 
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American manufacturers to show the progress of textile industries 
in this country, The division of medicine acquired, among other 
valuable material, a series of the most frequently prescribed pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations, arranged, according to their therapeutic action, 
into 2G groups. The collection of aeronautical material in the divi¬ 
sion of mechanical technology was enriched by the acquisition of the 
original hydroplane model devised by Mr. Edson F* Gal lam let. This 
model was constructed and experimented with in 1898, and is particu¬ 
larly interesting in that means for lateral control and wing warping 
were incorporated, hut in practice were unsuccessful. 

The Herbert Ward collection of African ethnologies was shipped 
from Paris on June 25, 1921, but was not received at the Museum 
until after the close of the fiscal year* Tins rare and valuable ma¬ 
terial includes 19 pieces of sculpture by Mr. Ward and about 2,600 
specimens of the arms and implements of the Africans of the Congo. 

The usual large number of meetings and congresses wore held in 
the auditorium of the Museum. Visitors to the Natural History 
Building during the year totaled 364,281 for week days and 103,018 
for Sundays, and to the Arts and Industries Building 286,397. The 
publications issued during the year comprised the annunl report, 8 
bulletin^ and 00 separate papers including 4 parts of bulletins, 5 
parts of the Contributions from the National Herbarium. unci 51 
proceedings! papers, 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 

An event of great importance in the development of Washington 
os an art center was the organization, at the beginning of the year of 
the National Gallery of Art, previously il dependency of the United 
Stales National Museum, us a separate administrative unit under 
the Smithsonian Institution, This step, which was made possible 
through ftn appropriation contained in ihc sundry civil bill for the 
year 192 J, will enable the institution to carry out the provisions of 
the act of establishment in which art was placed on an equal footing 
with science in the proposed development of the institution. The art 
feature has heretofore V>een held in abeyance through luck of funds 
and of proper means for administering the National Gallery. AH 
that is now necessary for die full development of the Nation's art 
collections is a suitable building to house the treasures at present on 
hand and contribution* that may confidently be exacted j n t | )(J 
future. 

The first real impetus to the growth of t he gallery was the bequest 
of a valuable collection of art works by Harriet Lane Johnston in 
1006. Since that time the national collections have increased ran 
Idly, chiefly through gifts and bequests of art works by patriotic 
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citizens, until now the value of the material already assembled is 
estimated at several million dollars. The gallery has never had any 
funds for the purchase of pictures until recently, when a liberal 
private fund lias become available. The will of the late Henry 
Ward Hunger provides that the interest on the sum of %% 00,000 shall 
be used for the purchase of works of art which may ultimately come 
to the National Gallery. A number of valuable paintings! have 
already been purchased from tins fund. 

Two other agencies which will do much toward building up the 
National Gallery are the National Portrait Committee, which secured 
for the gallery the portraits of many of the distinguished leaders of 
America and the Allies in the World War, and the National Gallery 
of Art Commission* whose functions areto promote the administra¬ 
tion, development, and utilization of the National Gallery of Art. 
including the acquisition of material of high quality representing the 
line arts urnl the study of the best methods of exhibiting material to 
the public and its utilization for instruction.” 

An illustrated catalogue of the present collection was in prepara¬ 
tion and nearly ready for ilia press at the close of the year. A start 
was run do. also, during the year toward the building up of an art 
library. The income from a bequest to the Smithsonian Institution 
by the Rev. Bruce Hughes, of Lebanon, Pa« will \m used for the 
purchase of reference works on art which will serve ns a permanent 
memorial to the donor. 

FREER GALLERY OF ART. 

In the first report on the Freer Gallery of Art (Appendix 3 of 
this report), the curator, Mr. J* E. Lodge, gives a list indicating 
the nature and number of objects in the Freer collection, all of 
which had been received at the Freer Building by November, 1920. 
Art works of various kinds from the following sources are included 
in the collection: American, Babylonian, Byzantine* Cambodian, 
Chinese, Cypriote, Egyptian, Greek. Italian. Japanese* Korean, Near 
Eastern and East Indian, Palmy ran, and Tibetan- The total num¬ 
ber of art objects, including a small amount of unclassified material, 
is 9,566. 

During the past year, the collection was unpacked and the objects 
placed in their respective storage spaces* The Japanese pottery anti 
Chinese paintings were classified, nnd the task of checking and cata¬ 
loguing the entire colled ion was begun* The interior fittings of the 
building were completed during the year* with the exception of a 
few minor items, and in June the Institution formally accepted the 
building from the architect* Mr. Charles A. Piatt. 
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The plan of installation is first to catalogue and arrange the col¬ 
lections in the storage morns so that they will he accessible for study* 
then to select objects for exhibition, and finally to arrange the public 
exhibits. This method delays the opening of the building to the 
public, but in the long run of years it will make the collection more, 
valuable for purposes of study and exhibition, and will assure a far 
more arc [irate record of every object. Such an art gallery as this 
will exert its influence for centuries, and a year of delay in the begin¬ 
ning will not materially decrease its usefulness, 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 

The Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology calls attention 
to llie desirability of increasing the membership of the stuff in order 
to meet the requirements of modern ethnological research. The 
service that the bureau should render to the state is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from what it was when the bureau was organized by Major 
Powell, its director. American ethnology of the future, having 
passed its descriptive stage, will demand a synthetic comparative 
treatment of the vast mass of facts accumulated in the lust 25 years* 
Them is an urgent call for generalizations that will be immediately 
useful to the communityj and m there is an ever-growing interest 
in the history of the Indians, the future of this science lies along 
the line of the historical development and appreciation of pre¬ 
historic culture. 

Nature has made the Rocky Mountains a vacation ground' for the 
people of this country who love mountain scenery, and parka and 
monumeuts containing natural attractions arc being set aside by 
presidential proclamation, and placed under the direction of the De¬ 
partment of the Interior One line of usefulness that ethnology can 
follow is to turn the minds of rmr people to the educational value 
of this area. 

The aim of the chief during the year lias been to cover as fully 
as possible with the funds available the comprehensive fields of the 
ethnology and archeology of the American Indian. This plan em¬ 
braces the many aspects of the cultural life of the Indians, their 
languages, dwellings, social and religious customs, music, mythology, 
and ritual. In many cases it is urgent that this valuable materia] 
lie recorded immediately, ns certain of the tribes are rapidly ap¬ 
proaching extinction. It is the purpose of the chief to increase 
as much as possible the field-work of the bureau, especially in the 
branch of archeology, which is becoming more and more popular 
ns shown by the increasing demand for publications on this subject 
Researches were carried on during the year on the Algonquian In- 
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ilians, the Iroquois* various members of the Maflkhogean stocky 
Kiowa, Pueblo* Osage, Pawnee* and others. Archeological explora¬ 
tions were conducted in Texas, Missouri. Tennessee, Kentucky* Colo¬ 
rado, New Mexico, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Successful archeological field-work was accomplished by Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes on the Mem Verde National Park, Colo. An ex¬ 
tremely interesting ruin on which work was begun during the pre¬ 
vious year wag completely excavated and repaired. Owing to its 
undoubted use in connection with the worship of fire by the Indians* 
it was named Fire Temple, In Tennessee a number of prehistoric 
mounds were excavated which yielded interesting and valuable data 
on the Indians of that region, and similar work was conducted in 
'Texas under the auspices of the bureau. Researches on Indian music 
were continued by Miss Densmorc. the music of the Papago being 
studied this year, 

INTERNATIONAL EXC11ANGES, 

The work of the exchange service was greatly increased during ihc 
past year owing to the resumption of exchange relations with Ger¬ 
many, Tiie total number of packages of publications handled during 
the year was 451 *471 T an increase of 82,099 over the total for the pre¬ 
ceding year. The weight of this material was 605,212 pounds, an 
increase of 108,934 pounds. 

During the year exchanges of publications were inaugurated with 
the Czechoslovak Republic and with the Polish Government. Ex¬ 
change relations will be established with Rost mania and Jugoslavia 
as soon as transportation and other facilities are sufficiently stabilized* 

To the list of countries receiving full sets of United States Gov¬ 
ernment documents there was added the Government of Poland, mak¬ 
ing a total of 51 foreign depositories, while to the list receiving par¬ 
tial sets were added Latvia and the Library of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, bringing the total numtier of partial seta up to 

As an example of the value of the exchange service in securing 
special scries of publications in this country for establishments 
abroad, n set of publications which would tend to make the United 
States better known iu Belgium was obtained from the varioEis Gov¬ 
ernment bureaus in this country and forwarded to the Soci£t£ Beige 
d ! Etudes et d’Expansion, at Liege, at their request, 

NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

That the Nation*! Zoological Park is becoming more and more 
valuable to the people of Washington and out-of-town visitors from 
all parts of the country as a source of recreation and natural history 
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instruction is evident from the fact that the record of attendance 
has again been broken during the past year. The previous year's 
visitors numbered 2,220,60fi, which figure was this year exceeded by 
171,232. making a total of 2,400,837, One hundred and twenty-four 
schools and dosses, numbering 13,629 individuals, visited the park 
during the year for instruction purposes. The number of animals 
exhibited to the public ia greater than at any time since 1912, while 
the number of species represented in the collection is greater thull ever 
liefore. The scientific importance and monetary value of the collec¬ 
tion also are much greater than in any previous year. Gifts nf ani¬ 
mals during the year numbered 178, including many rare and 
valuable specimens. Mr. Isaac Ellison, of Singapore, presented the 
park with a male orang-utan, the first of these interesting animals 
to be shown for ninny years. Mr. Victor J. Evans, of Washington, 
continued his previous generosity to the park by presenting a young 
Kadiak hear, a pair of birds of paradise, a species never before 
shown here, and snme valuable parrots. A full list of the animals 
presented and their donors is given in the fuT! report on the Park, 
Appendix 6. Many valuable specimens were also secured by ex¬ 
change and transfer, and a few by purchase. The total number of 
animals in the collection on dune 30, 10*21, was 1,543, representing 
478 species, an increase over the year lie fere of 118 Individuals and 
59 species. 

Owing to a drop toward the end of the year in the cost of food 
for the animals, it was possible to undertake a few much-needed and 
long-deferred improvements. Sections of roads were rebuilt and 
repaired, one of the fords across Rock Creek was rebuilt with 
cement, a sidewalk was laid from the much-used Harvard Street 
entrance, the great flight cage for birds was scraped and painted, 
and several minor improvements were completed. With the aid of a 
small sawmill, 140.000 feet of lumber and 80,000 shingles were 
salvaged from dead chestnut trees in the park. 

The purchase of land necessary for the protection of the Connecti¬ 
cut Avenue entrance, mentioned in several previous reports, was 
completed during the year, and a small unexpended balance of the 
money available for this purpose was re appropriated for the purchase 
of certain much-needed lots near the Adams Mill Road entrance 

The most urgent needs of the park ure a suitable public restaurant 
building, a building for the exhibition of small mammals, and funds 
for the completion of grading and filling operations, which would 
provide a large area of flat space for deer and other animals, and 
would make possible the elimination nf a dangerous curve in the 
main automobile road. 
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AST R OPH Y. SIC AL OBSERVA TO B Y. 

The most important errant during the year was the location of a 
new solar observing station on Mount H&rqua Htla t Ariz. t probably 
the most cloudlet region in the United States. This station, which 
was erected through the generosity of Sir. John A. Eoebling, of New 
Jersey, will be used for the purpose of securing solar-constant obser¬ 
vations on all possible days for several years, which it is hoped will 
furnish, in conjunction with similar observations to be made at the 
Smithsonian station at Montezuma, Chile* a sound basis for the study 
of the relation between solar variation and our weather conditions on 
the earth. 

At Washington the preparation «f Volume IV of the Annals of the 
Aatrophyeical Observatory, mentioned in last yearns import, was 
brought nearly to completion. A large amount of delicate instru¬ 
ment work was carried out at the observatory instrument shop, and 
Doctor Abbot, was invited by Doctor Hale, of the Mount W ilson Solar 
Observatory, to prepare a special spectrobolonieter to observe the 
energy spectra of the stars. This extremely delicate apparatus was 
nearly completed at the dose of the year. 

In the field the usual solar observations were conducted at Mount 
Wilson, Calif.; Montezuma, Chile; and at the new station in Ari¬ 
zona. At Mount Wilson Dr* Abbot and Mr. Aldrich also carried 
on observations on the distribution of radiation over the suns 
disk, and various investigations with the pyrheliometer. the spcctro- 
bolometer, the pyranometer, and the Angstrom pyrgeometer. The 
solar cooker, on which Dr. Abbot has been working for several 
seasons, was brought to perfection, and practically all the cooking 
operations required by the observers were performed with the 
apparatus. 

At i lie new Arizona station observing was begun about the middle 
of September, and from then until February conditions were even 
better than had been hoped for* It was possible to make observa¬ 
tions on about 70 per cent of the days during that period, March. 
April, and May were less satisfactory, but this was apparently due 
to the unusual character of the weather all over the world, and it is 
confidently hoped that continued observations of the sun here and 
at the Chile station will lead to important results bearing on weather 
prediction on the earth. 

INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

This international cooperative enterprise has been in existence 
since 1900, having as its object the systematic indexing and classify¬ 
ing of nil original scientific publications. Beginning with the liter*- 

101257—22 - 3 
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ture of 1901, the catalogue has been completed through 1914, and 
there is now on hand much material from that date up to the present 
time. 

Until the beginning of the late war the catalogue was practically 
self-supporting, but owing to the international chaos caused by the 
war the finances of the enterprise are now in a very precarious 
condition. For this reason the Royal Society of London, the finan¬ 
cial sponsor of the catalogue, called a conference which was held 
in London during September, 1920. At this conference delegates 
were sent from 13 of the principal countries of the world, exclusive 
of the enemy countries, who were not ifieluded in the Royal Society's 
invitation. The United States was represented by delegates from 
the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and by a representative from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, who had just returned from the Continent, 
where he had been making an investigation of the Concilium Biblitn 
graphiemn of Zurich. 

The consensus of opinion resulting from this meeting appeared to 
be that it was essential for all organisations, such as the International 
Catalogue and existing and proposed abstract journals, whose com¬ 
mon aim is to supply information required by scientific workers and 
libraries, to cooperate for their mutual benefit, and that when some 
definite plan of consolidation was agreed on financial aid would be 
forthcoming. Plans looking to this most desirable condition are now 
under way, but it appears that for the present, at least, the necessary 
funds will have to be supplied from the United States, for although 
we have felt the burden of war expenses in this country our finances 
are not in the deplorable condition now common, to all of the Euro¬ 
pean countries, which, in addition to the havoc caused by the war, 
are at a very great additional disadvantage owing to the unprece¬ 
dented condition of monetary exchange. There is no question as to 
the need of abstract journals for the immediate use of scientific work¬ 
ers and also of a catalogue and index os a permanent record of scien¬ 
tific literature for the use of libraries, as well as for scientific work¬ 
ers, and as the present organization of the International Catalogue 
has still the official support of all of the principal countries of the 
world, and as this organization was founded after years of endeavor 
by representatives of practically all of the scientific societies of the 
world, it would now bo a calamity to allow it to lapse merely on ac¬ 
count of temporary financial difficulties, I can not therefore too 
strongly urge that this assistance be furnished by some of the several 
wealthy organizations in this country whose aims are to further the 
interests of science. A more detailed account of the findings of the 
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conference and of the present condition of the catalogue will be 
found in the regular annual report of the United States Regional 
Bureau of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, ap¬ 
pended hereto, 

NECROLOGY; 

EDWARD DOUGLASS WHITE, 

Edward Douglass White, Chief »Iustice of the United States and 
chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution * died May 1S 1 1021. It is 
not necessary to hero review the life of this distinguished American 
whoso mime has been for so many years before the public. At a spe¬ 
cial meeting of the Board of Regents held May 27* 1021, the follow¬ 
ing resolutions in memory of Chancellor White were adopted: 

Whereas: The Board of Resent* of the Smllhsonlau Institution having re^ 
reived the announcement of the death on May I9 fc 1021, of the IJon P La I ward 
Douglass White. Chief Justice of the UnSted States, Rei^tst of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution for ten year*, elpht years of which he presided as chancellor : 

Resolved, That the boarti here expresses profound sorrow at the passim? 
away of their beloved coSleajmc, who, ns a statesman, jurist and chancellor, 
broupht always to his work that remarkable ability and h!j?h rtnffipllon of 
duty that made him so strong an Influence for aood- 

Re^olvcd, That this minute be mado a part of the records of the board, and 
that a copy of these resolutions he transmitted to the family of the late chan¬ 
cellor as an expression of the sympathy of the Regents at th* Irreparable loan 
sustained In the death of this distinguished public servant and clltfcen, 

KEU50N S + WOOD. 

Nelson R s Wood, for over 32 years a taxidermist in the National 
Museum, died on November 8, 1020. Mr. Wood was one of the !>est 
men in the country in his line of work, and His loss is keenly felt by 
the Museum. 


WILLIAM PALMER 

William Palmer, taxidermist in the National Museum, died on 
April 8, 1921, after 30 years 1 faith fid work in that capacity. Mr. 
Kathbun, late assistant secretary of the Institution, said of him: 

51 r r Palmer has been one of the best all-round taxidermists and preparalors 
in the Museum service- Is hot only efficient aud a hard work?r T but I* 
especially valuable because of his dtversiftod talents, which penult of hfs be ini, 
utilized la iwticnHy nil zoological subjects, 

JOSEPH p. n*DiH®s. 

Dr. Joseph P. IddingS, associate in petrology, department of 
geology, United States National Museum, died September 15, 1920* 
Doctor Id dings was one of the leading petrologists of America, 
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indeed of the world. He was for many years connected with the 
United States Geological Survey, and for a time professor of 
petrology in the University of Chicago. He was the author of two 
privately printed volumes on Rock Minerals and Igneous Rocks 
and numerous papers in the Government reports. He was also n 
joint author of the Quantitative System of Rock Classification. 
The important collections made and studied by him are all in the 
custody of the National Museum. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARi.es D. WaI-Cott, Secretary. 



APPENDIX 1. 

REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL. MUSEUM, 

Sih : I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera¬ 
tions of the United States National Museum for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30,1921: 

The fiscal year was an unusually busy one, The separation of the 
National Gallery of Art from the Museum, the completion of the 
building for the Freer collections, the opening of the Aircraft Build¬ 
ing, the preparation of data for the schemes of reclassification of 
Government employees and reorganisation oE Government depart¬ 
ments. the inauguration of the retirement system for civil employees, 
and the impending inauguration of ft budget system for (tovernment 
accounts, all added to the usual Museum activities of the year. 

The National Gallery of Art, which had for a number of years 
been administered as the line arts department of the Museum, be¬ 
came an independent bureau under the Smithsonian Institution on 
July 1, 1020, through provision for its separate maintenance in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for the year 1021, To the new bureau 
were transferred such of the Museum s collections as had been in the 
custody of the curator of the National Gallery of Art, consisting of 
paintings, sculptures, and a few miscellaneous pieces. I'or the pres¬ 
ent the gallery continues to be housed in the Natural History Build¬ 
ing of the Museum. 

Dr, William H. Holmes severed his connection with the Museum 
as head curator of anthropology on July 1, 1020, to become director 
of the National Gallery of Art, and carries with him to his larger 
field the good will of the entire Museum staff. When in 1906 it 
became necessary to provide a somewhat definite organisation for the 
department of fine arts of the Museum, the curatorsbip of the Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Art was tendered to Dr. Holmes and accepted by 
him in addition to his duties then as Chief of the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology. Since that time Doctor Holmes has given freely of 
his time and strength for the National Gallery without financial re¬ 
turn. It is gratifying that he is now enabled to devote all of his 
energies to his chosen field. 

As a separate administrative unit of the Institution a rapid growth 
is predicted for the National Gallery, of which the Freer collection, 
housed in its own building, forms a distinct unit. It is hoped that 
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in a few years an additional buildings suitable fur the permanent 
home of the National Gallery, will lie authorized by Congress. 

Dr, Walter Hough, curator of ethnology* was made acting head 
curator of the department of anthropology upon Dr. Holmes’s 
resignation* 

On April 31, 1021, the final work m the construction of the build¬ 
ing for the Freer collections was completed, and the structure was 
formally transferred to the Smithsonian Institution* being accepted 
on May 3, 10@I f just four years and seven months after ground was 
broken for its erection. That results were not reached earlier, as 
was anticipated at the beginning, was largely doc to unforeseen 
delays incident to the war, but the work was at all times conducted 
with that deliberation and attention to details necessary to stability 
and perosamency of structure—and these, it is believed, have been 
obtained- FI a nned with special reference to accommodating a col¬ 
lection whose various units were known, and of affording unusual 
facilities for study and research, the building is an object of art in 
itself, and is bound to become a mecca for art lovers from all over 
the world Under the officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds, driveways ami walks were constructed leading to the Freer 
Gallery, and the land immediately surrounding it was seeded and 
has now been brought up to the standard of the balance of the 
Smithsonian Reservation, During the summer and autumn of 1020 
the remaining purl ions of the Freer collections were brought to 
Washington from Detroit and stored in the building. The work nf 
unpacking and installing the specimens was begun in the late autumn 
under the able direction of Katharine N. Rhoades, who had 
been associated with Mr* Freer in their care for several years. It is 
anticipated that some time must elapse before the exhibits arc all 
in readiness and the halls can be opened to visitors, as there is a great 
amount of critical study necessary before the objects can be accu¬ 
rately IliI xded and classified. 

In December, 1020, Mr* John E. Lodge, curator of the department 
of Chinese and Japanese art in the Boston Museum of Fin* Arts 
was appointed curator of the Freer Gallery and placed in charge 
The Freer Gallery is being administered as an independent unit*of 
the National Gallery of Art, but the beating* lighting, and guarding 
of the building continue to be carried on in connection with the 
National Museum system, since the Freer Gallery is dependent upon 
the Museum plant for heat* light, and power* 

By the opening to the public of the Aircraft Building, on October 
7, 1920, the Museum added about 14,000 square feet of floor space to 
its exhibition halls. This metal structure, erected by the War I>e 
pnrtment on the Smithsonian Reservation in 101? for ihc um >?f ih 
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United States Signal Service, wsls transferred to the custody of the 
Smithsonian after the dose of the war. In it has been assembled 
lk collection of aircraft and accessories in production during the war 
period. 

Changes during the year in the organization of the Museum, siside 
from the separation of the National Gallery of Art* included the re¬ 
moval of two divisions from the department of anthropology at the 
beginning of the year—the division of graphic arts being trans¬ 
ferred to the department of arts and industries and the division of 
history becoming an independent division reporting directly to- the 
administrative assistant in charge of the Museum. In biology, the 
division of marine invertebrates was subdivided on February 1„ 
1.921, the collections of mollusks being segregated by the reestablish¬ 
ment of the division of molliisks* In the department of arts and 
Industries a combination of all the strictly engineering units was 
effected in May, 1921, by the appointment of the curator of mechani¬ 
cal technology, Mr, Carl W+ Hitman, as curator also of mineral tech¬ 
nology, He will be aided by an assistant curator in each division. 

The Museum lost by death during the year Dr. J. F. Ridings, asso¬ 
ciate in petrology, Messrs- Nelson R. Wood anti William Palmer, 
taxidermists, and Mr + T. W. Reese, watchman. 

As at present organized, die Museum comprises, besides an admin¬ 
istrative office, 4 scientific and technical departments, and 1 independ¬ 
ent division, with a total of 49 recognized subdivisions. The scien¬ 
tific staff of the Museum comprises 94 persons, of whom less than 
half receive pay from the Museum. This by no means represents* 
however, all the scientific workers on the collections, for the Museum 
also has much regular assistance from employees of various govern¬ 
mental agencies in Washington in classifying, arranging, and plac¬ 
ing on exhibition specimens in their respective fields of investigation. 

As the museum organization of the Government, the National Mu¬ 
seum has important assistance from the executive departments anti 
other governmental agencies. Particularly was this true during the 
fiscal year 1921* Credit is due to the Navy Department for trans¬ 
porting and installing in the Museum building many attractive ex¬ 
hibits in the World War collections; to the War Department for 
similar service, including the detail to the Museum of one officer for 
several months; to the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
the Interior, and the Bureau of American Ethnology for many valu¬ 
able contributions of specimens and much assistance in classifying 
and labeling objects in the Museum; to the Interior Department also 
for transferring exhibition cases no longer needed by it; and to the 
Post Office Department for large scries of valuable and interesting 
postage stamps. 
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This cooperation is mutual, as the Museum renders aid to other 
governmental establishments whenever possible, as evidenced by the 
work of Dr. AM Hrdlieka for the Department of Justice, by which 
over a million of dollars in land and money was saved lor the 
Indians. 

The maintenance and operations of the National Museum for the 
fiscal year 1921 were provided for by items appropriated in the 
sundry civil and in two deficiency bills, amounting in all to $483,- 
322.70. 

The item for preservation of collections, from which are paid the 
administrative, scientific, preparatorial and clerical staff, Lhe watch, 
labor and cleaning force, and the cost of all preservatives, has 
remained at $300,000 from 1911 until the present time. An addi¬ 
tional $12J>20 granted for this year meant the extension of the 
service to cover the Freer Gallery of Art, for which it provided 
watchmen, cleaners, and clerical help and the necessary miscellaneous 
supplies needed in connection therewith. It afforded no cessation of 
the strictest economy by means of which only is it possible to con¬ 
tinue the operations of the Museum. Present conditions can per¬ 
haps beat be realized when it is stated that 10 years ago the item 
of $300,000 was considered insufficient to cover the needs of the 
Museum in these lines. Within this decade, with its tremendous 
decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar, some 3,fKKJ,0()0 speci¬ 
mens have been added to the collections, the scope of the Museum 
has been materially enlarged, and an additional building has been 
added to the Museum group,, aside from the Freer Gallery, 

During this period, however, increases have been granted in the 
items for heating and Sighting and for printing and binding, owing 
to the increased cost of coal and the tremendous increase in the 
cost of labor, paper, and other ma tori alii used in printing. On the 
other hand, even with the greatly extended service, the item for 
building repairs h now $5,000 less than it was 10 years ago, at a 
time when the Natural History Building was new and naturally re¬ 
quired comparatively little in the way of repairs* The amount for 
furniture and fixtures is likewise $5,000 less than it was for a number 
of years prior to the war, when prices of labor and material were 
from 00 to 7s> per cent lower. 

Of the $04,202,70 appropriated this year for printing, $37,500 was 
the regular item and $2^,702*70 a deficiency item to permit of the 
completion during the year of an unusual accumulation of work at 
the Government FYInting Office. The Museum printing had £ or 
several years been held back for lack of sufficient available funds* 

A comparison of the operating expenses of the United States N&. 
tional Museum with museums of similar size and scope in this conn 
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try and abroad is extremely interesting* and brings out very strongly 
the inadequacy of the appropriations* especially with reference to the 
salaries paid to all classes of its employees The scientific staff h 
paid from 40 to GO per cent less than scientific men of the same grade 
in similar museums elsewhere. 

The upkeep of the buildings during the year involved the usual 
repair work* including the painting of walls and ceilings in several 
halls, the painting of all the exterior window frames of the Natural 
History Building, those of the east end of the Smithsonian Building* 
and a beginning on those of the Arts and Industries Building; and 
the painting of the roofs of the latter, A locker room for the en¬ 
gineer force was constructed at the east entrance* ground floor, of the 
Natural History Building, and the east court of that building was 
seeded with grass, 

When the Freer Building was being planned* arrangements were 
made to procure heat, light, and power from the central heating 
plant* which the Institution was assured would be in a position to 
furnish the same before needed. In the absence of such service, 
however* the Freer Gallery was connected with the Museum power 
plant, from which was furnished this year the necessary heat* light* 
and power. This additional load on the Museum plant required the 
use of the old boilers in the Arts and Industries Building during the 
coldest portion of the heating season. By the removal of the old 
Hut grates for bu ruing anthracite coal in these boilers and the instal¬ 
lation of hand-operated stokers* bituminous coal could be used with¬ 
out the production of unlawful smoke. The antiquated blow-off 
valve combination on the boilers in the Natural History Building 
was also replaced. Though the winter was a comparatively mild 
one* heat was supplied the buildings from October G* 1920, to May 
20* 1921, w ith a consumption of 3*224 tons of coal. The ice plant, in 
opera lion for 4,017 hours, produced 324J tons of ice. Asa matter of 
economy the power plant was shut down as usual during July and 
August, 1920, and was again closed on June 4* 1921* the electric 
current being purchased from a private concern during the summer 
months. 

The Museum acquired £2 exhibition cases and LfiS pieces of storage* 
laboratory* and office furniture. 

COLLECTION'S. 

The total number of specimens acquired by the Museum during the 
year was approximately 338*120. Additional material to the extent 
of 794 lots* mainly geological, was received for special examination 
and report. About 25.GOO specimens were sent out m exchange* for 
which the Museum received much valuable material. 
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r J lie distribution of specimens, for education it I work was broadened 
this year to include objects from the department of anthropology. 
Of the 5,000 specimens distributed as gifts in aid of education, over 
^,UOO were comprised in class died and labeled sets of specimens pre¬ 
pared for schools and colleges, nearly 2,000 being ores and minerals. 
The other subjects represented were rocks, rock weathering and soil 
formation, moUttska, marine invertebrates, fishes, birds and birds 1 
e^gs, insects, pottery, and prehistoric implements. 

A tit/tropology .—The department of anthropology accessions were 
scientifically more valuable than in the former year, because of the 
number of professionally collected specimens. The great majority 
of the accessions are unconditional gifts. The geographical source 
of the accessions in order is the United States, Asia, Africa, Poly¬ 
nesia, and scattering. The department received and recorded 2,824 
specimens, and the work was well in hand at the close of the year. 

Of especial note in ethnology nre a collection of rare Mission In¬ 
dian baskets given by Miss Kiln K. Hubby, of Pasadena, Calif.: a 
remarkable Cowichan Indian blanket with totemic paintings, a ■ ift 
of Mra, Charles C. Hyde, of Washington, D. C.; a finely carved 
ancient wooden idol from Hawaii, collected many years ago by Kenr 
Admiral J. V. 13. Bleceker. United States Navy; a collection of 
carved horn dishes and spoons from the Flathead Indians, gift of 
Dr, E. A. Spitzku, of Washington, U. C and a group of ancient 
ivory fetishes from the Lower Congo, Africa. 

The division of American archeology received a noteworthy col¬ 
lection from an ancient ruin near Taos, N* Mex., excavated by Mr. 
J. A, Jeahcon for the Bureau of American Ethnology; antiquities 
from cliff dwellings, collected by Mr. N. M. Judd lor the same 
bureau; and antiquities from the ruins of Chaco Can von. N. Mcx 
collected by Mr. Judd while conducting the expedition of the 
National Geographic Society to this region, Very interesting car veil 
stone fetishes and ancient pottery from Santo Domingo were con 
tri bided by Dr. W. L. Abbott. 

Old World archeology reports the receipt of Buddhist bronze 
figurines from China and kakemonos frnm Japan, gift of Mi-sl Mur 
ray Warner, of Eugene, Oreg.; other Buddhist bronze figures, given 
by Mrs. John Vnn Rensselaer Hoff, of Washington, D. 0.. Ell .^ds 
in the collection. ® 

Physical anthropology received an immense consignment of akele- 
tnl material of individuals of known sex, age, color, and nationality 
This collection, which doubles the value of the material i n the tli vi¬ 
sion and will require several years’ work to put in order and to cats 
logne, was received from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
New York City, through Dr. George S, Uuntjngton. An important 
colleddoD of hiimun bruins was donated by Dr. E, A SpiUku of 
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Washington, D. C. A number of skulls and skeletons of American 
Indians was added to the collection through the University of South 
Dakota and the Bureau of American Ethnology* These specimens 
are of much importance to the division, 

Mr. lingo Worchj of Washington, D- t\, added to the Worth col¬ 
lection a copy of the Bach harpsichord and a dulcitone and 11 other 
pianos illustrating the history of the pianoforte Mrs, Gouverneur 
Morris, of Washington, D, Q, presented a piano handsomely deco¬ 
rated by Cottier, of New York. 

A selection of rare oriental mgs* from the collection of a con¬ 
noisseur of Washington was hung an place of the coUetlion pre- 
\ iously on exhibit in the hall of art textiles. 

The section of ceramics received a set of Japanese porcelain given 
Prof. Joseph Henry by the first Japanese minister to the United 
States, a bequest from Miss Caroline Henry. Mi*s Freeman inn I 
Mrs. R H. Buckingham, of Wellington, D* C., presented some richly 
derated Japanese plaques, 

Biology >—From the numerical standpoint, as well as from the 
standpoint of the scientific interest of the collections, the year was 
u very prosperous one for the department of biology. The outstand¬ 
ing features of this year's accessions are the Australian collections 
made by Air, Charles M. Hoy, which were the result of Dr. W* L* 
Abbott's continued interest in the Museum, and the great collection 
of Japanese mollusks donated by Mr. Y> Ilirasc* of Kioto* Japan, one 
of the most valuable accessions that has ever come to the division 
of molhiskx* Doctor Abbott is also responsible for the addition of an 
important collection of birds and mamma is made by Mr. C. Boden 
Kloss in Siam, Cochin China, and Anam* While engaged in geo¬ 
logical work in the Rocky Mountains* Secretary Walcott procured 
for the Museum several desired Canadian mammals* including mule 
doer and mountain goats. Another valuable accession is that of Dr* 
Ji P. Iddings’s collection of butterflies and moths, presented by the 
heirs of Doctor Iddings. consisting of about 2,500 named species* 
mostly from the Tropics and mounted ready for exhibition* Through 
tha continued generosity of Air. B. H* Swales, bird skins, represent¬ 
ing 38 species and 7 genera not hitherto contained in the national 
collection, were added. The botanical material accessioned during 
the year embraced over 14,000 specimens from Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, collected by Doctor Abbott and Mr. Leonard, besides a 
large number of valuable collections both from the Old and the 
New World, 

Geology, — The additions to the collections this department 
showed a marked increase over those recorded in any one of the past 
15 yearn The total number of accessions listed is 231, a gain of 51 
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over last year and of over the number recorded in 1914-15, next 
highest on the list. 

The greatest bulk of material was received by transfer from the 
United States Geological Survey, but numerous valuable specimens 
were acquired chiefly by exchanges and gifts. These include ft 
quantity of South American material comprising Bolivian tin and 
tungsten ores, and rare copper minerals from Chile, secured by 
Custodian F„ L. Hess through Guggenheim Bros., New York City; 
Messrs. L. L. Ellis and Don Stewart, Oruro, Bolivia; and Prof. 
Joseph T. Singewakh of Johns Hopkins University. In addition, 
a representative series of ores from Argentina was presented by the 
ambassador, Mr. Tomas A. Le Breton. 

Interesting additions were made to the exhibit of radioactive min¬ 
erals, including carnotite, euxenite, torbernito* and uraninite. 

The meteorite collection was augmented by representatives of four 
falls—Forsyth County* N. C*; Chmantla, Guatemala; Troup, Tex.; 
Lind Owens Valley, Calif* 

New and rare specimens were added to the mineral collection 
chiefly through exchanges. An attractive suite of precious opal in 
the matrix, ranging in color from the “black” opal to the pale, 
opalescent tints- was presented by the Rainbow Ridge Mining Co., 
operating in Humboldt County, Nev., and Important additions to 
the collection of out gems were acquired through the Frances Lea 
Chamberlain fund. 

The petrological collection was enriched by the extensive series 
of igneous rocks from islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, col¬ 
lected by the late Dr. Joseph P. Iddinga and presented by his sister, 
Mrs. Francis D. Cleveland* Including also the scientific portion of 
Doctor Iddings’g library as well as valuable collections assigned to 
other departments of the Museum, this is considered one of the moat 
notable accessions of the year. 

Accessions of paleontological material aggregate at least 50,000 
specimens and include much material from foreign sources. Several 
thousand specimens of Cambrian fossils, collected chiefly by Secre¬ 
tary Walcott, and approximately 25,000 specimens of Silurian and 
Devonian forms from Maine are also among the year's acquisitions 

Vertebrate remains of unusual interest and in largo quantity were 
obtained by Mr r J s W + ftidjey, collecting in Arizona under the joint 
suspires of the National Museum and United States Geological Sur¬ 
vey. A portion of this, including a rare species of mastodon and 
a large glyptodon, is sufficiently complete to afford material for 
restoration and exhibition. 

Now exhibits include two cases containing gem minerals in the 
matrix, supplemental to the gem collection; an entirely new install 
ment of the exhibit illustrating rudinactivity, and instructive and 
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showy biological series selected from the erinoid collection of Dr. 
Frank Springer; skeletons of the unique horned dinosaur. Brachy- 
ceratops Twntonenms^ a wolverine, or Gulo ? and a hear; and a bio¬ 
logic series illustrating the evolution of fossil plants. 

Textiles^ medicine y wood technology * and foods .—The collections 
under the supervision oi the curator of textiles, which, besides tex- 
tiles* embrace medicine, food* wood technology, and miscellaneous 
animal and vegetable product were increased by many gifts and 
by transfer from other Government bureaus, amounting to nearly 
1,000 objects. The most important of these are as follows : 

From the Director of Air Service, War Department* specimens of 
the fabides used in the construction and equipment oi airplanes for 
military use; also examples of the same fabrics which had been con¬ 
verted to demonstrate the value for civilian use of the large surplus 
sold by the War Department to the public. There were added by 
gift many beautiful specimens of silks, fur fabrics* plushes, and 
velvets contributed by American manufacturers to show the progress 
of textile industries in this country. 

The collections in the division of medicine were enlarged by a 
series of the most frequently prescribed pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions, arranged, according to their therapeutic action, into 4 2G groups ? 
by a large series of models, specimens, and photographs illustrating 
vaccine and scrum therapy and arranged to demonstrate the methods 
j used to combat smallpox, lockjaw, pneumonia, cerebrospinal menin¬ 
gitis, and hay fever. The collection illustrating pharmacy received 
valuable sped metis of pharmaceutical apparatus and a large number 
of additional documents and publications bearing on the history of 
the United States Pharmaeopcma. 

Increased interest in the exhibition collections of the section of 
wood technology resulted from the gift by the British Government 
of a large section of one of the heavy oak beams taken from the roof 
of Westminster Hall during recent repairs to that historic structure. 
The roof was built under the orders of Richard II, in 13&9. and oak 
timbers used therein* allowing for the age of the tree, must be at 
least 1,000 years old. The timber presented to the Museum exempli¬ 
fies the durability of British oak and gives an idea of the beauty of 
the old craftsman's work. 

Interest in the exhibits of the section of foods was increased by the 
addition of over 100 examples of canned fruits* vegetables, fish, and 
meats, which had been packed and preserved so as to present a most 
attractive appearance. This appetizing array of canned foods was 
all put up by children according to the cold-pack method and repre¬ 
sented a selection from the jars winning prises in 17 State contests 
between members of boys* and girls’ canning clubs. 
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Mechanical and mineral technology,— Ode of the most important 
(ifllds of the division of mechanical technology is educational exhibits 
visualising the developments in the transportation systems of the 
country and the details of such progress. In this connection there 
were received a number of accessions, among which might be men¬ 
tioned the gasoline automobile designed and constructed by Charles 
E. Du ryes in 1892-93, which represents probably the beginnings of 
the automotive industry in this country. Another valuable acces¬ 
sion was that of an operating model showing the cylinder mechanism 
of the type of Internal-combustion engine developed by the Willys- 
Overland Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 

In the branch of aeronautics the extensive collections of the Institu¬ 
tion were further enhanced by the receipt of the original experi¬ 
mental hydroplane model devised by Mr, Ed son F. (ialkudet, ch air¬ 
man of the board of directors of the Cal landed Aircraft Corporation, 
East Greenwich, R. J, This model was constructed and experi¬ 
mented with in 1898, and is particularly interesting in that means 
for lateral control and wing warping were incorporated but in prac¬ 
tice were unsuccessful. 

The collections devoted to horology were increased through the 
efforts of Mr, George W. Spier, honorary custodian of watches, by 
the receipt of 10 valuable old watches; and Mr. Emile Berliner, of 
Washington City, very generously presented two gramophones of 
importance in the development of the talking machine, namely, the 
first commercial type developed in 1893, and an electrically operated 
machine devised by Mr. Berliner in 1896, 

Among the accessions received in mineral technology was one con¬ 
sisting of over 400 specimens visualizing the interrelationship of the 
several chemical industries of importance in the production of 
aniline dyes, war gases, pharmaceuticals, and explosives^ 

Graphic art *.—The increment in graphic arts included an exhibit 
of hand-made paper; two books made along sixteenth century lines, 
nil the work of one man, type, composition, and paper; facsimiles 
in type metal of f»0 diameters of supposedly the first, font of metal 
type ever cast; wood block prints by Thomas Bewick, the father of 
wood engraving as used to-day; engraved wood block with pro¬ 
gressive proofs in color by Rudolph Ruzicka; an exhibit of lead 
molding electrotypes and the McKee treatment of electrotype plates; 
pbotogelatinn and photogravure work extending over 80 or 40 years; 
historical examples of rotary photogravure; beautiful examples of 
modern printing in black and white and color; soft ground etchings 
in color by Benjamin C. Brown; etched plate with trial proofs by 
Frank W. Benson, and dry-point etchings of President Harding, 
taken from life by Walter Tittle. To the photographic section were 
added a Jenkins camera making 30.000 exposures a minute; a print 
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from the first negative made in the United States by the Bel it 
method of sending portraits bv wire; Civil War photographs by 
Brady and large toned bromides of the World War showing com¬ 
parative methods of warfare and photography; and illustrations of 
a number of hitherto unrepresented photographic processes. 

History .—The historical collections received important additions 
during the past year. Those relating to the World War were for 
the most part of a naval character. The Navy Department trans¬ 
ferred to the Museum a large aggregation of materials illustrating 
the part played by that branch of the service during the war, in¬ 
cluding naval airplanes of the type and design used for patrol and 
convoy duty during the conflict, models of naval vessels used during 
the same period, various examples of marine instruments used on 
these ships, and a large number of guns and miscellaneous ordnance 
material. The Navy Department also increased its exhibition by a 
number of naval objects captured from the enemy in the war zone. 
These include the engines of a German submarine, a Submarine tor¬ 
pedo, and a number of smaller German naval projectiles. The ex¬ 
hibit of the Navy Department already presents in n striking and 
graphic manner the leading features of the work of the Navy during 
the war, and plans hare been made to develop it into one of the most 
notable collections of the kind in existence. The numismatic and 
pictorial sections of the war collection received valuable additions, 
the former including a number of war decorations and commemo¬ 
rative medals and the latter two large paintings by Arthur M. Haz¬ 
ard, entitled “Not by Might” and “The Spirit of the Armistice." 
The collection was increased by British and Canadian uniforms, and 
documents relating to the services of Lieut. Louis Bennett, of the 
Royal Air Force, killed in action in France, given the Museum by 
his mother, Mrs. Louis Bennett, of Weston, W, Va.; and a collection 
of French military objects, including a steel listening post, a steel 
cupola with guns, a catapult, a Brandt cannon, a number of band 
and rifle grenades, and miscellaneous relirs presented by the French 
Government. 

Of the antiquarian material may be mentioned a watch seal of 
camelian set in gold, bearing the Washington crest and owned by Gen¬ 
eral Washington subsequent to the War of the Revolution. This 
exceptionally interesting and valuable object was presented to the 
Museum by Mr, William Slnane, of New York. The National So¬ 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America added to their collection a 
number of interesting pieces. Of special interest also is a very 
handsome silver punch bowl with trav, ladle, and 10 mugs, pre¬ 
sented to Col. George Armistead by citizens of Baltimore in recogni¬ 
tion of his services in connection with the defense of Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore Harbor, in 1814. These have been presented to the Mu* 
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seum by Air, Alexander Gordon, jr., of Baltimore, a great gTandson 
of Colonel Armistead. The military, the naval, the numismatic, and 
the philatelic sections of the original historical collections also re* 
ceived large additions during the year. 

The IlerbeH Ward collection .—’The Herbert Ward collection of 
African ethnologic*, together with sculptures of African subjects 
by Mr. Ward, forming a unique assemblage illustrative of the 
culture of the unmodified natives, was packed and shipped from 
Paris on June 25, 1921. This collection, in accordance with Mr. 
Ward's wishes, was given to the Museum by his widow. Airs. 
•Sarilu Sanford Ward. Mr. Ward was born in London, England, 
in 1862. At the age of 15 he set out on travels which took him 
over many of the unexplored lands of the world, and at 21 he 
began his work in Africa. While in the Congo, in the employ of the 
Belgian Government, he rendered important aid to Stanley in his 
explorations. For more than five years Mr. Ward lived among 
the natives of Central Africa, and during this time he developed 
the idea of preserving an epitome of the primitive life with which 
he was then surrounded and which would be an index of the primi¬ 
tive life of all men. The African Xegro that Mr. Ward studied 
impressed him its possessing fine qualities of simple dignity and 
loyalty. Mr. Ward was by instinct and training a lover of art and 
constantly recorded his impressions of the natives at first band. 
The records which he made on the spot were used in his subsequent 
famous works of sculpture, which portray the soul of Africa. Mr. 
Ward in this collection has contributed a noble effort for the benefit 
of art, science, and humanity. 

ParteUo bequest.—lb y the terms of the will of Dwight . 1 . Partello, 
offered for probate (luring the year, the Museum is bequeathed his 
collection of musical instruments, bows, and rase®, gathered during 
many years of collecting; 37 paintings; a gold and silver bowl or 
casket presented to Mr. Partello by the Czar of Russia; and a diploma 
and medal awarded him for his exhibit of violins at the Chicago Ex¬ 
position in 1893. This well-known collection illustrating the Italian 
school of violins is of great intrinsic value and nuraliers 25 instru¬ 
ments of the violin family, made by the best masters in pure con¬ 
struction. including Ainati, Stradavari, Bergonzi. Guarnerius, and 
other?. At the end of the year the estate hail not been settled. 

EXPLORATIONS AND FIELD-WORK, 

Owing to very linn ted appropriations, the Museum is unable to 
undertake field-work except in cooperation with individuals or other 
scientific institutions where the expenses are mostly home by them. 
The expeditions sent out during the past year have been financed al¬ 
most entirely from outside sources. 
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Archeological mrttetj in the Pueblo region .—-Mr. N. M P Judd, 
curator of American archeology, made an extensive reconnaissance in 
Arizona and New Mexico in the summer of 1920 in connection with 
the projected archeological wort to be taken tip by the National 
Geographic Society, resulting in valuable accessions to the Museum, 
At the date of this report he was m the field conducting explorations 
in the ancient ruins of Chaco Canyon, N. Mex„ for that society. 
Good results are reporter! in the preliminary stages of this work, 
which is expected to cover five summers. Under the arrangement 
with the society most of the specimens obtained will come to the 
National Museum. 

Australian expedition, —Mr, Charles M. Hoy, who has been col¬ 
lecting vertebrates in Australia since June, 1919,, supported by a 
fund placed at the disposition of the Institution by Hr, W, Lr, Abbott* 
continued his field-work during the year. He collected at several 
stations in South Australia, where ho also visited Kangaroo Island, 
at two stations in West Australia, and in the Northern Territory. 
Forty-four days were spent in working an area of 30 miles in extent. 
Later on two camps were established in New South Wales, one near 
the highest point on the northern tableland at an elevation of 6p00 
feet and one IflW feet lower. Altogether* the year's work was very 
succcssfuL The two shipments received during the year totaled hTl 
mammals and 534 birds, well prepared* many of which were hitherto 
unrepresented in our collections. A number of interesting reptiles* 
amphibians, and marine invertebrates were also included. 

Dr . Abbott's explorations in Santo Dormngo, —Late in 1920 Dr. 
W. L. Abbott undertook personally another expedition,, tins time 
visiting the north side of Santo Domingo (Villa Riva, Pimentel, 
Catuh Mao. in the Yaqui Valley, and several points on the Samana 
Peninsula) and returning in May, 1921* He brought back a small 
but select collection of birds, but his main efforts were devoted to the 
collecting of plants, approximately 4*000 of which have been received 
and will doubtless prove of great value. 

The Smithsonian African expedition .—The expedition mentioned 
in last yearts report as having been sent out in conjunction with the 
Universal Film Manufacturing Co. to South and Central Africa 
concluded its biological work on July 14, 1920, after which Mr. II* C* 
Raven, the Smithsonian collector and naturalist, returned to the 
United States. Though not numerically large* the collections 
brought home are of unusual interest on account of the manner in 
which they supplement those obtained by other expeditions in wdiich 
the Smithsonian Institution has been interested* 

Field-work in vertebrate paleontology ^-Early in the year Assist¬ 
ant Curator J. IV, Gldley was detailed to visit illiameburg* \ a.. 
iomi—n— * 
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to investigate (k reported find of some fossil bones in that vicinity. 
These proved to be the remains of an extinct species of whale of 
Miocene age* but were incomplete and too badly damaged to make 
possible the recovery of a sufficient number for an exhibition mount. 

Two other important field expeditions were undertaken by Mr + 
Gidley* the first os the mult of reports from Mr, Kirk Bryan, of 
die United States* Geological Survey, who had discovered some 
promising localities for fossil vertebrate remains while making an 
extensive survey of the underground water resources of the San 
Pedro Valley of Arizona, Mr, Gi lley spent two months or more in 
the Arizona field* visiting three localities in the San Pedro Valley 
and one in Sulphur Springs Valley. The last yielded only frag¬ 
mentary remains of Pleistocene mammals* but much better results 
were obtained in the San Pedro Valley* where two localities, one 
about S miles south of Benson, the other at the Curtis ranch, about 
14 miles south of Benson, yielded remains of about 30 species* mostly 
in animals, which seem to represent a new or little-known Pliocene 
fauna. Mr. Gidley shipped 21 boxes, with nn aggregate weight of 
about 4+G30 pounds. A portion of this material will be suitable for 
exhibition* the most important being remains sufficiently complete 
to form the basis of skeleton restoration of a rare species of mastodon 
and a laige edentate. Other remains represent extinct species nf 
enmek, carnivorous animals, rodents* turtles, and birds. 

The second expedition, entirely under Museum auspices, included 
a trip to Agate Springs, Nebr., where was secured a large slab, or 
block of limestone* containing remains of the little rhinoceros, 
Dicemtfifrium cookL This will he cleaned and exhibited with the 
bones in situ. 

Mr. C* W, Gilmore was detailed in April to visit a fossiliferoux 
area some 3G miles north of Santa Fe, N. Mex., for the purpose of 
making collections of paleontological material, and for determining 
the advisability of reserving certain lands for national monument 
purposes, A skull, lower jaws* and other bones of an extinct rhi¬ 
noceros, various limb and foot bones of a camel, and a small collection 
nf miscellaneous specimens were obtained ns a result of this trip. 

Other expeditions in which the Museum was interested sue briefly 
described in the first part of this report which relates to the affairs 
of the Smithsonian proper, 

MININGS AND CONGRESSES. 

The accommodations afforded by the auditorium and committee 
rooms in the Natural History Building were utilized on many ocea 
dons. A course of evening lectures on the history and nature of 
international relations, extending from October to May, was given 
under the auspices nf the school of foreign service of * Georgetown 
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University, while two local scientific societies, the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and the Entomological Society of Washing¬ 
ton, made the building their regular meeting place, 

The National Academy of Sciences held its annual meeting from 
April 25 to 27, the first evening being given over to an address by 
Mis Serene Highness, the Prince of Monaco, followed by a recep¬ 
tion by the Regents and secretary of tbe Institution in the balls 
assigned to the National Gallery of Art, Other societies bolding 
here their annual gatherings, some lasting several days, included the 
Northern Nut Growers 7 Association ; the American Ornithologists’ 
Union; the American Farm Economic Association; the American 
Society of Mamma legists; the Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia: and the American Institute of Architects. In connection 
with the last, the Second National Architectural Exhibition, installed 
in the near-by lobby and foyer, was inaugurated by a special evening 
opening of the building. 

During its convention in Washington in May, the American Fed¬ 
eration of Arts held an afternoon session in the Museum auditorium, 
and the delegates were tendered a reception by the Regents and secre¬ 
tary of the Institution in the National Gallery of Art on the evening 
of that date, with a special view of the collection of war portraits, 
brought together by the National Portrait Committee as a nucleus of 
a national portrait gallery. In connection with the visit of Madame 
Marie ('uric to this country, a meeting was arranged in her honor in 
the auditorium with a lecture by Dr, R, A. Millikan on radium, the 
exhibition halls on the two lower floors being thrown open for in¬ 
spection during the evening. 

The program of the Washington convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association also included an evening reception by the 
Board of Regents and Secretary of tbe Smithsonian m the Natural 
History Building. The Southern Commercial Congress, during its 
meeting in Washington, used the auditorium for presenting to the 
Department of Agriculture a portrait of tbe late David Lukin, the 
Italian ambassador assisting in the ceremonies. 

Meeting facilities were afforded governmental agencies as follows; 
The Bureau of Public Health Service of the Treasury Department, 
for an institute on venereal disease control, lasting several days, 
and for showing motion pictures * re Sating to its work on several 
occasions; the Department of Agriculture, for numerous meetings 
and conferences in relation to the work of the Federal Horticul¬ 
tural Board, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
States Relations Service, and the Bureau of Markets; the Army 
Medical School of the War Department, for a lecture by Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi, and for the closing exercises of the 1930-21 session of the 
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school; the Post Office Department, for a lecture by Mr. D. F. Gar¬ 
land; the Commission of Fine Arts; and the Federal Board of Vo¬ 
cational Education. Single lectures were given under the auspices 
of the National Research Council, the Geological Society of Wash¬ 
ington, the Washington Academy of Sciences, Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity, and the Osteopathic Association of the District of Colombia. 

At the First Pan Pacific Scientific Congress, held in Hawaii from 
August 2 to 20,1920, the Museum was represented by the following 
members of the staff of the Smithsonian Institution: Mr, John B. 
Henderson, Regent of the Institution; Dr. Paul Burtsch; Dr. Gerrit 
s. Miller, jr.T Dr. T. Wayland Vaughan: and Mr. Gerard Fowke. 

miscellaneous. 

The attendance of visitors to the Natural History Building dur¬ 
ing the year aggregated 364.281 for week days and 103,018 for 
Sundays, being a daily average of 1,107 for the former and 1,981 for 
the latter. At the Arts and Industries Building the total attend¬ 
ance was 286,397, a daily average of 917. The Aircraft Building 
had an attendance of 31,235 for the portion of the year it was open, 
an average of 147 pereous daily. The total attendance in the Smith¬ 
sonian Building on week days was 90,097, an average of 288, and on 
the one Sunday 138. 

The publications of the year comprised the annual report for 1020, 
8 bulletins, and 60 separate papers. The latter consisted of 4 parts 
of bulletins, 5 parts of Contributions from the National Herbarium, 
and 51 proceedings papers. The total number of copies of publica¬ 
tions distributed was about 89,000. 

The library obtained, by purchase, gift, and exchange, 2,041 com¬ 
pleted volumes and 2,719 pamphlets. The more important dona¬ 
tions were from Mrs. Francis D. Cleveland, Dr, Charles D. Walcott, 
and Dr. W. II. Dali, the former contributing the scientific library of 
the late Joseph Paxson Iddings, petrol ogist. 

While it is the primary duty of a museum to preserve the objects 
confided to its care, as it is that of a library to preserve its books 
and manuscripts, yet the importance of public collections rests not 
upon the mere basis of custodianship nor upon the number of speci¬ 
mens assembled and their money value, but upon the use to which 
they are put, Judged by this standard, the National Museum may 
claim to have reached a high state of efficiency. From an educa¬ 
tional point of view it Is of great value to those persons who are so 
fortunate as to reside in Washington or who ate able to visit the 
Nation’s capital. In its well-designed cases, in which every detail 
of structure, Appointment, and color is considered, a selection of rep- 
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resentative objects is placed on view to the public, all being carefully 
labeled individually and in groups* The child as well as the adult 
has been provided for, and the kindergarten pupil and the high 
school scholar can be seen here supplementing their classroom games 
or studies. Under authority from Congress the small colleges and 
higher grades of schools and academies throughout the land, espe* 
dally in places where museums do not exist* are also being aided in 
their educational work by sets of duplicate specimens, selected and 
labeled to meet the neeils of both teachers and pupils. 

Xor has the elementary or even the higher education been by any 
means the sole gainer from the work of the Museum. To advance 
knowledge, to gradually extend the boundaries of learning, has been 
one of the great tasks to which the Museum, in consonance with the 
spirit of the Institution, has set itself from the first. Its staff, 
though chiefly engaged in the duties incident to the care, classifica¬ 
tion, and labeling of collections in order that they may be accessible 
to the public and to students, has yet in these operations made im¬ 
portant discoveries in every department of the Museum’s activities, 
which have in turn been communicated lo other scholars through its 
numerous publications. But the collections have not been held for the 
study of the staff nor for the scientific advancement of those be¬ 
longing to the establishment. Most freely have they been put at 
the disposal of investigators connected with other institutions, with¬ 
out whose help the record of scientific progress based upon the ma¬ 
terial in the Museum would have been greatly curtailed. When it 
is possible to so arrange, the investigator comes to Washington; 
otherwise such collections as he needs arc sent to him* whether he 
resides in thia country or abroad- In this manner practically every 
prominent specialist throughout ihe world interested in the sub, 
jects here well represented has had some use of the collections, and 
thereby the National Museum has come to be recognized as a con¬ 
spicuous factor in the advancement of knowledge wherever civiliza^ 
tion has a foothold. 

Respect fully submitted* 

W. im C* Raven el, 

Admh^strative Assistant to the Secretary ^ 
fi a charge United States National Mtmum. 

Dr* Charles D. Walcott, 

Secretary of the Smithsonian fmtituHm* 




APPENDIX 2. 

REPOET ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 

Sir; I have the honor to submit herewith tlie following report on 
the affairs »f the National Gallary of Art for the year ending June 
30, 1021. 

ORGANIZATION AND HISTORY OP THE GALLERY, 

The National Gallery of Art, which is the legal depository of all 
objects of art belonging to the Nation, has heretofore been admin¬ 
istered in connection with the United States National Museum. By 
the action of the Sixty-sixth Congress in providing tt for the admin¬ 
istration of the National Gallery of Art by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, including compensation of necessary employees and necessary 
incidental expenses,” its connection with the Museum was severed 
and it became the seventh administrative branch under the Institu¬ 
tion on July 1,1920. 

A full account of the inception of the art activities of the Institu¬ 
tion and of the early struggles of the incipient Gallery of Art, pre¬ 
pared by the late Assistant Secretary of the Institution, Dr. Richard 
Rathhun. is given in Bulletin 70 of the United States National 
Museum {edition of 1016), and a brief rfeumd may be given hero 
as a suitable introduction to the first annual report of the gallery 
under the new rdgiine, and at the same time emphasizing the im¬ 
perfectly recognized fact that art was placed on an equal footing 
with science in the foundation of the Institution. 

The Smithsonian Institution was founded in 1846 by a fund pro¬ 
vided by James Smithson and was organized under the control of a 
board of regents. By act of the Congress of the United States 
approved August 10, 1S4G, establishing the Smithsonian Institution, 
it was provided: 

That, so noon an the Hoard of Repents have selected the suhl site [fur 
a buildIngrl, they shall cause to lie erected a tmlsnble build!njr, at plain nnd 
durable watcriato and structure, without unnecessary ornament, and of sufll- 
dent *lxe, and with suitable rooms or halls, for the reception anil nrrariRi'- 
meat, upon a liberal scale, or objects of natural history, to-hidlng a gen- 
loglcai and mhiera logical cabinet; also n chemical laboratory, a library, a gnt- 
]«*ry of art, and the necessary lecture rooms, etc. 
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I in mediately upon the organization of the Board of Regents, in 
September, 1846, tt committee from iU membership was appointed 
to digest a plan for carrying out the provisions of this act. The 
committee's report, submitted on January 35, 1847, contained the 
following recommendations on the subject of the fine arts: 

The gallery of art, your committee think, should include both paintings 
and sculpture, us well m angmYfnp ami architectural designs; and St is 
desirably ta hove In connection with it one or mono tftndiofl, in which young 
nrtLsht might copy without Lntemiptlon, being admitted under such regula¬ 
tion* m the board may prescribe, Your committee also think that as the 
collection of peindop and sculpture will probably accumulate slowly, the 
room destined for a gallery of art might properly ntid usefully mean while be 
occupied during the session of Congrp.^ as an exhibition room for the worts 
of artists generally; aud the extent and general usefulness of such em exhibi¬ 
tion might probably be Increased, Jf ait arrangement could be effected with the 
Academy of Design, the Arts Union, the Artists’ Fund Society, aud other 
associations of similar character, so as in concentrate at the Metropolis, for a 
certain portion of cacti winter* the best rownlta of talent In the line arts, 

Tlia 8 m it Is son inn Building was completed in 1855, and served for 
a period of eight years to accommodate the collections of all classes. 
Serious discouragement of the art interests in the Institution re¬ 
sulted from the disastrous fire* which in 1805 burned out the second 
story of the building* destroying its contents, including portions of 
the art collect ions. The remaining works were removed, the paint¬ 
ings and statuary to the Corcoran Gallery and the engravings to 
the Library of Congress. Many years later they were in large part 
returned to the Institution, and but little of importance transpired 
until 1906, when a collection of paintings and other art works was 
bequeathed to the Corcoran Gallery of Art by Harriet Lane John¬ 
ston, mistress of the White House during President Buchanan’s ad¬ 
ministration* subject to the condition that should a national gallery 
be established in Washington they should become the property of 
that gallery. This led to an inquiry regarding the status of the 
Institution ns a national gallery, and the question was referred to 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia* which rendered the 
decision that the Institution is the duly constituted National Gallery 
of Art, The text of the decision is as follows: 

It is, therefore, on this eleventh tiny ef July, la the yoftr 19CHX by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia* sitting lu Equity, and by the authority 
thereof, suIJudEed, ordered, and decreed. 

That there has bee* established by the United Stolea of America In the City 
id Washington a National Art Galt cry, within the rape and mean Inis of ibot 
part nf the codicil bearing Ante April 21 f 1902, made by the wild Harriet Lana 
Johnston to her Last Will and Testament, In the proceedings In this ease men- 
tinned, wherein she Gave and bequeathed the pictures, miniatures and other 
articles to the Trustee* of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and in the event of the 
Government ortnbliahlnt ta tlie City of Washington a National Arc Gallery, then 
that the ti&M pictures and other article? above mentioned should he delivered 
to the said National Art Gallery and become Its property; and that the nald 
National Art Gallery I? (he National Art Gallery established by the United 
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States at America at, and in connection with, tlie SmUhaouBm Institution, Incnteil 
in the District of Caiuntbln, mul deaeribed In the Act of Cuugrcas entitled tin Act 
io wuiUlish tin 1 " Simtlisoiiinn Inatitntlmi" for the lncrea» mid dltTusiou of 
ktinwIwlKC tinttin)! men, approved Auguxt 10, IS-IO (9 Stut, I*, 103: title IJCXIII, 
,oc. 5579, It. S„ I'. &,), im<* the anlwcmueol acta of Congress amendatory 1 1 hereof ■ 
and it Is further adjuitcwl, ordered, a ad decreed tlmt the United States of 
America is entitled to demand and receive from tlie surviving Ksecators of the 
said Harriet lane Johnston, the Complulnahts named in the hill of wiuinnmt 
in tills case, all of the above-mentioned pictures, articles of sculpture, eng ravings, 
miniatured luitl other articles, the muuc to be ami become it imrC of tbe said 
National Art Gallery so ortablLslted by the United States of America at . . lit 

mmier-tlon wUK the said Smithsonian Ia»tltiitJoD. 


Wendell F, Stattoe?. Justice* 

The collect ion waft the relore assigned to its care. Since that time 
the national collections have increased rapidly, chiefly, however, 
through gifU and bequests of art works by patriotic citizens. 

It 13 a noteworthy fact that until the beginning of the year 1920-21 
no appropriation had been made for the pillory or for the purchase 
of art works* and no provision for the employment of a salaried 
curator or other employees of the gallery, all works of art being 
associated with the department of anthropology of the National 
Museum, It happened thus that the organization of the gallery as a 
separate unit of the Institution did not require any radical change 
in the personnel of the gallery* the curator of the department of 
anthropology* who had previously eared for the art collections, be¬ 
coming director, and the recorder of that department becoming the 
recorder of the gallery* 


THE HENRY WARD RANGER FUND. 

Fortunately, a liberal private fund has recently become available 
for the increase of the collections The will of the late Henry Ward 
Ranger provides the sum of $£201X000* the interest of which is to bp 
devoted to the purchase of works of art for the National Gallery T the 
carrying out of the bequest being intimated to the National Academy 
of Design, The provision is as follows: 

API pictures so purchased arc tu Ik? jslven by the Council la art Insiltulioius la 
America, or io any library or ether institution* In America maintaining a gah 
fury open to the public, all such uttts to be upon the egress eondltloa that the 
NatkiiiaL Gallery at Wiishliigtou, administered by the Smithsonian [astiUite, 
bU 30 . 1 I have the option anil right, without coax, to take, reclaim, and m any 
aletare tor their collection, provided they eyerclst such option and light at mi* 
dine iturtng {be live-year period beginning ten year* after the artleTs dentil 
and ending fifteen yearw after hhi death: and, if such option ami rlgbi [$ emt 
exetebted during &ueb period, the picture shall remain und La the property of 
the Institution to which It was first given. 

The purchases so far made by the council of the academy are as 
follows: 
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The advisory committee of the gallery took up the question of the 
acceptability of these works, but it was later decided that the ques¬ 
tion of acceptance could more appropriately await final consideration 
until the dates of recall provided for by the bequest, namely, the five- 
year period beginning ten years after the artist’s death in each case. 

the national portrait committee, 

A second agency of primary importance to the gallery and to 
American history is found in the organization and activities of the 
National Portrait Committee. In January, 1910, a number of patri¬ 
otic citizens and patrons of art realized that if the United States 
was to have a pictorial record of the World War it would be neces¬ 
sary to take immediate steps. A number of the distinguished leaders 
of America and of the Allied Nations were approached and their 
consent secured for the painting of their portraits by prominent 
American artists. With the. indorsement of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution as custodian of the National Gallery of Art, the American 
Federation of Arts, and the American Mission to Negotiate Peace, 
then in session at Paris, the National Portrait Committee came into 
being for the purpose of carrying out this idea and thus initiating 
and establishing in Washington a National Portrait Gallery. The 
members of the committee as organized are; Hon. Henry White, 
chairman; Herbert L. Pratt, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. W. II, 
Crocker, Robert W. deFunest, Abram Garfield. Mrs, E. II. Hardman, 
Arthur W, Meeker, J. Pierpont Morgan. Charles P. Taft, Charles D, 
Walcott, and Henry C, Frick (deceased). 

That the gift of these paintings to the National Gallery might he 
thoroughly national hi character, it whs decided that a group of 
these portraits, financed by the art patrons of any city, would be in- 
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seabed ns presented to the National Gallery by that city and that a 
representative of that city should liecomc an honorary member of the 
National Portrait Committee. It was further decided that :i tablet or 
Other permanent record in (he National Portrait Gallery should boar 
Iho names of the National Portrait Committee, including the chair¬ 
men of all local committees; and that there should be a record of the 
names of each subscriber to the purchase fund. 

Twenty portraits completed under this arrangement were exhibited 
in the National Gallery during the month of May, 1921 ; and these, 
with such others as may be subsequently completed, will 1 >q shown in 
a number of eities throughout the United States before being per¬ 
manently installed in Washington, The exhibition is being circu¬ 
lated under the auspices of the American Federation of Arts, The 
portraits available for exhibition at the close of the year are as 
follows; 

By Cecil ta Beaux : 

Admiral, Sir Duvld Rculty. 

Premier Georges Oiemencoau. 

Cardinal Desfrti Joseph Merger. 

By JaSicpb Do Camp: 

Premier, Sir Robert Latal Borden, 

General, Sir Arthur William Currie. 

By Clu ties Hopklnson: 

Premier Joan J, C. I: rut moo. 

Premier Nikola Paahleh. 

Prince Kimmochi Saionji. 

By John C- Johansen: 

Flehl-Mandud. SJr Dou^AS Haig. 

Marshal Joseph JoCre, 

Gen.. Amnndo DEaa. 

Premier Vittorio Emanuel? Orlando, 

Signing of the Pwioe Tronty, June £S h 3919, 

By Edmund (X Tnrboll : 

Marshal Ferdinand Fooh. 

Con, George?? tannin. 

VVeodrow Wilson. 

By Douglas Volk: 

HI* Majesty Albert I of Belglntn. 

Premier liarEd Lloyd Geotgo. 

God, John Joseph Torching. 

By Irving R. 

Admiral Ml 111 am Snowden Sims, 

The portraits to be added, according to the plans of the commit 
tee, are : 

By Jmn MeL&ise: 

Her Majesty Illzaholh, Queen of tli? Belgians 

Premier William Morris Hugh oft, 

Premier EErullierlqg l\. VcdEeoIos. 

By IMuittnd G. TarbelL: 

Herbert Clark Hoover* 
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Through the courtesy of the American Federation of Arts these 
portraits were exhibited for a short period {May 5-22) in the large 
middle room of the gallery, where they attracted much attention* 
During this period the federation held its annual meeting in Wash¬ 
ington, and on May 18 the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
gave a reception to the federation in the I mils of the gallery, which 
was well attended by the members and by the citisens of Washington. 

ART WORKS ACQUIRED DURING THU TEAR. 

Aside from the Ranger purchases and the war portraits, the per¬ 
manent acquisitions for the year are as follows : 

An oil portrait of the late Julius Bien, painted by George Da 
Madura Peixotto in 1886. Gift of Mr. Julius Bien, of New York, 
through the Hon. Simon Wolf, 

Monarch of the Farm (Norman bull), by William Henry Howe, 
h. A., painted in 1801. Gift of Mrs. William Henry Howe (Mrs. 
Julia May Clark Howe). 

The Gathering Storm, by Eugene Louis Gabriel Iaahey, 18G4. 
Presented by Mrs. Gibson Fahnestock, in Memory of Maj. Clarence 
Fahnestock, of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

Love and Life, by George Frederick Watts, H. A. Gift of the 
artist to the American people in 1803; accepted by act of Congress 
approved July 23,1804; transferred to the gallery from the White 
House on March 21, 1021. 

Portrait of a Gentleman {with white wig), attributed to Sir God¬ 
frey Kneller (1646-1 ”23). Bequeathed by Miss Caroline I-Ipnry. 

Soldflt de Crimfe, by Harriet Blnckstone. Gift of Mr. Parent 0. 
Poacher and his wife, Florence Holbrook Poucher. 

Portrait bast (white marble) of Hon. John Sherman, by Daniel 
Chester French. X. A., 1886. Gift of Lieut. John Sherman Mc¬ 
Call um. through Mr. Charles Moore. 

Portrait bust (bronze) of Brig. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, by William 
Rudolf O Donovan, A. N, A, Gift of the memorial committee and 
contributors, through Mr. Henry Clews, surviving member of the 
committee. 

The Wander lusters 1 Rest, by William Henry Holmes. Gift of the 
artist. 

The walk to Gethseraane, by Johannes Adam Simon Oertel. Gift 
of Mr, J. F. Oertel. 

LOANS. 

Although, on account of the shortage of space in the gallery, addi¬ 
tional loans are not readily exhibited, the following were accepted 
during the year: 
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Portrait of Dr William Hoaly Dali and a full-length portrait of 
George Washington, by Wjlford Seymour Con row. Lent by the 
artist. The latter was withdrawn before the dose of the year. 

Gcnevra dei llend, attributed to Leonardo da Vinci (1453-1519). 
Lent by the Misses Janet It. and Mary Buttles. 

Athena, attributed to Simon De Vos (1603-1676). Lent by Miss 
May Warner. Withdrawn before the close of the year. 

Five portraits; lent by Mrs. Archibald Hopkins (Mrs. Charlotte 
Everett Wise Hopkins),as follows; Col, Mark Hopkins, Continental 
Army, artist not given; Dr. Mark Hopkins, pastel by Sarony, of New 
York; Hon. Edward Everett, by Asher Brown Durand; Mrs, Ed¬ 
ward Everett, by Gambadella; and Charlotte Brooks Everett (later 
Mrs. Henry Augustus Wise), by George P. A, Healy. 

Portrait of Surgeon Baity Washington, Jr., United States Navy 
(1787-1854), artist not given. Lent by Miss Alice M. Rending, his 
granddaughter. 

Portrait of Miss Ellen Day Hale, by Mrs, Margaret W. Lesley 
Bush-Browu. Lent by the artist. 

Christ in the Temple, by J. B. Tiepolo; The Doctors Visit, by Jan 
Steen: Dedham Vale, by John Constable; and A Young Dutch Girl, 
by N. Drust. Lent by Mr. Ralph Cross Johnson, 

Portrait of Sirs. Charles Eames, by Gambadella. Lent by Mrs. 
A. Gordan-Cumming. 

Portrait of George Washington, by Rembrandt Pcale; portrait of 
John Van Schaick Lansing Pruyn, by Charles Loiing Elliott, Lent 
by the Hon. Charles S. Hamlin. 

Seven Cameos—the Pickering Dodge collection. Lent bv Mrs. 
Charles W. Rae. 

Portrait bust (bronze) of Maj. Gen. George Owen Squier, Chief 
Signal 0ftieer. United States Army, by Moses Wainer Dykaarl Lent 
by General Squier. 

Portrait bust (marble) of the late Senator Justin Smith Morrill 
of Vermont, by Preston Powers. Lent by Dr. Charles L Swan 
through Senator W, P. Dillingham. 

^ Statue of Pan (white marble). Lent by Brig. Gen. George P 
Seriven. United States Army. 


distribution. 


Loans have been withdrawn by the owners as follows: Full-length 
portrait of George Washington, by Wilford S. Comow, returned to 
Mr. Conrow on his request. Athena, attributed to Simon De Vos 
was withdrawn by Miss May Warner. * 


In November, 1920, five paintings, the 
Gallery, by five living American artists* 


property of the National 
were lent to the American 
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Federation of Arts to be associated with twelve other notable paint¬ 
ings from other sources on an exhibition circuit, which included 
Davenport, Iowa; Moline, Mich.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Oklahoma City. Ok I a.; Jackson, Mich.; and Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
live paintings—Caresse Enfanline, by Mary Cassatt; A Family of 
Birches, by Willard Metcalfe; The White Parasol, by Robert Reid; 
November, by Dwight Try cm; and Southwesterly Gale, by Frederick 
J, Waugh—were returned to the gallery near the close of the fiscal 
year. 

Mrs. Augusta H. Saint-Gaudens withdrew her bust of Lincoln for 
a Saint-Gaudens exhibit at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in the early part of 1921. It was returned to the gallery at the dose 
of the exhibit. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF AKT COMMISSION. 

An important forward step in the development of the gallery was 
made during the year. On May 27, 1991, the Board of Regents of 
the Institution, having the future of the gallery in mind, took the 
initial steps in the establishment of the National Gallery of Art 
Commission, formulating a plan of organization and naming the 
following board to take the steps necessary to its elaboration: 

Public men interested in fine arts: W, K. Ilixby. Joseph H. Gest, 
Charles Moore, James Pit im elec, Herbert L. Pratt. 

Experts: John E. Lodge, Frank Jewett Mather. Jr., Charles A. 
Platt, Edward W. Red field. 

Artists: Herbert Adams, Edwin H, BUsh field, Daniel Chester 
French, Gari Mehhcrs, William H. Holmes. 

Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary of the Institution, was named a 
member of the commission ex officio. 

The primary functions of the commission are “to promote the 
administration, development, and utilization of the National Gal¬ 
lery of Art, including the acquisition of material of high quality 
representing the fine arts; and the study of the best methods of ex¬ 
hibiting material to the public and its utilization for instruction.” 

At the first meeting of the commission, June 8. the organization 
was completed and committees were appointed to take charge of 
the various branches of the work. These are: Executive committee, 
Charles Moore (chairman), Herbert Adams, Daniel Chester French, 
W. H. Holmes (secretary), James Parmelee,and Charles D. Walcott; 
advisory committee {chairman to be named), Herbert Adams, Edwin 
H. BI ash field, W. H. Holmes, Gari Melchers, Charles A. Platt, and 
Edward IV. Redfield; and 19 special committees: (a) On ancient 
European paintings, Frank Jewett Matlier, jr., chairman; (ft) on 
prints excepting the oriental, James Parmelee, chairman; (c) on 
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sculpture, Herbert Adams, chairman; (d) on American paintings, 
Edward W. Redficld, chairman; (c) on mural paintings, Edwin H, 
lilashtield, chairman; (/) on ceramics, Joseph E, Qcst, chairman: 
(g) on oriental art, John E. Lodge, chairman; (A) on modern Euro¬ 
pean art. Gari Mclehers, chairman; (i) on architecture, Charles A. 
Platt, chairman; {•}) on portrait gallery, Herbert L. Pratt, chair¬ 
man; (t) on textiles,-—, chairman; and on building, 

Charles Moore, chairman. The executive committee met and or¬ 
ganized on June IT, 1®21, and at the close of the year considerable 
progress had been made in the organization of the special committees. 

The value of the National Gallery collections already in hand is 
estimated at several million dollars, their acquirement being due en¬ 
tirely to the generous attitude of American citizens toward the 
National Gallery of Art, no single work of painting or sculpture 
now in its possession having been acquired by purchase. It can 
hardly be doubted that when a building is provided in which contri¬ 
butions can be cured for, and exhibited to the public in the manner 
they deserve, many collectors seeking a permanent home for their 
treasures will welcome the opportunity of placing them in the cus¬ 
tody of a national institution. The providing of n suitable building 
for the gallery is all that is necessary to make "Washington in the 
years to come an art center fully worthy of the Nation. 

The act of Congress establishing the institution provided for a 
department or gallery of the fine arts and limited its scope m paint¬ 
ings, sculpture, engravings, and architectural designs—limitations 
which experience has shown lack elaethity, since the fine aits extend 
in various directions into other fields of culture. The chief difficult} 1 
in confining the collections to this narrow field is that, while the 
institution has depended, and must depend very largely, on gifts and 
bequests for its development, these gifts and bequests contain a large 
percentage of art material quite outside of the limitations indicated 
ns illustrated in the Freer, the Harriet Lane Johnson, and the Pell 
collections. It would thus appear that the gallery may well antici¬ 
pate that when a building is provided for art, the scope of the subject 
matter will necessarily extend to all branches furnishing art ms 
terial rising into the realm of the fine arts, as manifestly contem¬ 
plated in the organization of the gallery commission. 

A chief undertaking of the year was the preparation of an illus¬ 
trated catalogue of the collections, which is practically readv for the 
printer at the dose of the year. An illustrated catalogue of the 
Ralph Cross Johnson collection of paintings by old master-' written 
by Mr. George IV. Rose of Little Rock, Ark., was published in the 
September (1920) number of the journal, Art and Archaeology {Vol 
X, No. a), and copies of this have l*en on sole during tl, 0 Year in thl 
room devoted to these works. 
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LIST* OF PUBLICATIONS- 


I I AETfl, 


Tins SatEutta] Art Commit Lee Exhibition of War Portrait*: Signing of the 
Penca Treaty, 1010, and Portraits of Distinguished 1>aUers of America 
a ml of the Allied Nations. Fainted by Eminent American Artists for 
Presentation to the National Femali Gallery, Natlutud Gallery of Art, 
under Direction of the Smithson!nn Institution, WatfriucUm, D. C., May 
5 to 22, 1021. CmnloRue of I ho Portraits by Florence N. L^vy, SO pages 
oral cover, UlugtnitecL Irving Press, Now York, 1021, Copyright, 1921, by 
The National Arc Committee. 

ILose + George B r The Ifcnlpb Cross John sea Collection in the Notional Gallery at 
WushijiKtan, D. O, 24 Illustrations. Art nrnl Archaeology, Yot. X n No. 3, 
Sept., 1020, pp, I5-U0. 

A critical a* ini appreciative review of the collection of twenty-four oNl 
masters of the Florentine, Bolognese, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and British, 
schools presented to the National Gallery by Sir. Ralph Cnwa Johnson, of 
Washington, followed by an edllorJaK announcement of the separate orjnmt- 
witbm of tho National Gallery of Art, pp, 109-10. 


LIBRARY — THE HUGHES ALCOVE* 


Considerable advance was made during the year in the accumula¬ 
tion of an art library, numerous art hooka and art periodicals having 
been added to the publications previously acquired by the gallery. 
By the will of the Kcv. Bruce Hughes, of Lebanon* Pa. T who died on 
March 2th 1916, a sum estimated at about $9 T DO0 was bequeathed to 
the Institution, M tbe sum so received to be invested and the income 
alone used to found the Hughes Alcove of the said Smithsonian 
Institute.-’ It is intended to devote this income to the interests of 
die -National Gallery, as the Institution feels that the desire of the 
testator can most fittingly he accomplished by the establishment and 
maintenance of an alcove or section in the library of the gallery, 
for reference works on art which shall serve as a permanent memorial 
to the founder. No part of the fund has as yet been expended. 


GALLERY HOUSING, 


The national collection of art works bo far as intrusted to the 
Smithsonian Institution, were first accommodated in the Smithson¬ 
ian Building and later in the National Museum Building* now r the 
Museum of Arts and Industries. In ID 10 they were transferred 
to the central sky-lighted hall of the recently erected Museum of 
Natural History* This hall was appropriately subdivided by par¬ 
titions for the purpose. Tho space thus made available is, however* 
entirely inadequate to the actual needs of the gallery, and until an 
additional building is provided expansion must be at the further 
expense of the already seriously embarrassed natural history and 
associated departments. 
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The art collections are open to the public on every week day during 
thB year, holidays included, from & o’clock a, m, to 4.30 o’clock p. m., 
and on Sundays from 1.30 to 4.30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. H, Holmes, 

Director, National Gallery of Art. 

Ds. Charles D. Walcott, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Inetitution. 


APPENDIX 

REPORT ON THE FREER GALLERY OF ART. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the first annual report on (lie 
Freer Gallery of Art. for the year ending June 30, 1021. 

the cot .[.potion. 

The entire Freer eolleetion and all other objects delivered to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art. by the executors of 
the ivtil of Charles L. Freer, reached the building by November. 
1020, end on -Tune 15, 1921, receipt in full of nil objects thus de¬ 
livered was formally acknowledged by the Institution, The fol¬ 
lowing list is offered as an indication of the nature and number 


of the objects received. 

W4HLKH 4 IF ART. 

A m rrlmn. 


By JitmcJt IkNflUl Whtitlelf; 

I>FAw3 , Djrw. _-.. - HI 

En^faTinjBCH [wood) 3 

I'tchlng*, Inetuitinff dry-point*— 

IdEhoiriphP...,, -— J3-i 

FfalallDE*— 

Oflu — T~ -- 

witireoiu'p —— 4" 

hntelv- ..— 4° 

FtJCOrt ream and IT w*Suw«t 

pfltir]?. 

IMnlcB tnippri 1 ).---- - 3$ 

fiy tjllier irtMbi: 

FnlnUncA— 

OH* . ... - m 

WnH'mflinri _. <s 

huttflw— -- ^ 

ftflftfir-ptiltitri- ------- 

Pottery _, . - ■ W 

brohifi _ .. 2 


jEtoBytoJl inn. 
Sjetnl work, bfOlU&r. 

jlfiitiiNttr, 


Crjvntnl - -- l 

^nciQ^ft|itHp Ur&'k Uilitlcul. 

pleti* nntl frflfiftitoInry . --- 

Mtlftl work. -- . S 

Fftlhlltiftit rations. lfl* 


Cam fttfdtdH. 

fwirjf ,__..... 

JlrtBl work, -brniilr -- 

10I25T— 22- 


Chinns 


JTur«lm:ti -- - .-- 

..... ^ 

Itflfj, bone, burn, und moliti/r-Qf- 

pfotl - A 

Jado and otlatr bank jttani'ft-- G03 

f.hrqOtr-- -...- 17 

Sktul work ; 

Bronze _ - . —- ATS 

trera -... 10 

--—-■ -- ® 

surer.. _--- 

Painting _ 1.235 

tMltcj _ _ 431 

SfUlpbirr : 

Sttrao. .. ....--- 1 $:s 

w«d_. ____ ia 

Tnrllle* . -.. . 103 

Qvpr fofe, 

GIUS ---—^__— 1 

MiHsl work, ^ohl . .... % 

ttgiffi t ton . 

GIbh _ ... _ 1.391 

fynrr. kit -- 4 

Mctnl wnrk 

Iktm h 1 _ 7 

Pottery _ 2 B 4 

Sculpture: 

Stonp _ 34 

Tfood -- - 3 


Grrtk. 

Mtril work, tironip. _ 
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tfcar ^flWrni *intf Jfm! 

PnthilEign I3y 

tottery SIT 

Tcitl!cB _ 16 

FeJmtfraii, 

iSciil|itiin\ 1 

Tibetan, 

Tlnlh t Injpi _ lit 

Metal wmlt __*__ 4tl 

Pott*?. ___„__ jo 

Btfi] plure, itone_ ___ _ M _ 5f 

TfitlSai. ___ jl 

ICtwriUkiieomi marctiolB...__ 00 

HTurnir acchshohehn, 

!>!©■---—______ = 

plate* __ 107 

UbttlT - 

EMkH.__, - 2,5*4 

Maororipti _„„ a 

Ht>[iroitft|rtEotiF __™*._ 170 

miEibEnEa^ __ r 

PhQtoj&tapha i 

Lantern 3,170 

S*W„„ —.- fiO.T 

i a ri»t EOcckn a 

vr&iiiirriBTui.“is pntnltv ot wiij&i- 
reproductions, pboiQsrapUj, 
clSppl njCB+ WMfftlcr letter*, mod 
other dotqmecujp. 

BQPl FMISt. 

Office, utomig*. oml palter;y rural- 

lore, utt V2-* 

Work accomplished during the year includes unputting imd check- 
ing the collection anti placing the objects in their respective storage 
spaces; examination and rhi&dfic-ution of the Japanese pottery and 
Chinese paintings; urgently needed restoration work on ST oil paint¬ 
ings; renumbering, measuring and cataloguing of the entire col¬ 
lection. This latter task, though well under way, is by no means 
completed. 

ACQUISITIONS BY PURCHASE, 

Ek’ulpiur^p sioilp! 

Chinese, period of the Six Dynasties. Two lares dabs. carved in h[ ff h relief 
with Buddhist scenes. 

Chinese, T'Shff? A tiger. 

PhotofffapWe cegatircs—TO, rei>rreettting objects In (he Freer collection, 
BUILDING AND INSTALLATION. 

The principal work accomplished during the year includes com- 
pletion of certain electrical equipment and of gallorv equipment such 
as register faces, pipe rails, and skylight glass; the installation of 
two additional lavatories and a carpenter’s workshop; the provision 
of asbestos screens for the windows of the peacock mom to prevent 
condensation of moisture on the glass; the building of partitions in 


Fu mlturo __„ I 

PottttJ _ I 

Text Ik*—.._-■ _—_ i 

/dPHHH. 
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work: 
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IrflQ- - * 
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Prim blocks (wood* - __ 20 

Scolptnn: 
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- - . 70 

Korean. 

Glut —-™--- 7 
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G&W -—-- a 

BUver __ 2 
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study room 2; the construction of storage esses for Chinese and Japa- 
nese panel pictures, for pottery, and for stone sculpture. Still under 
way is the rebuilding of the dais in gallery 18; the recoinring of the 
gallery walls throughout; the construction of storage bags and boxes 
for Japanese screens. 

Early in June, the Institution formally and with certain reserva¬ 
tions accepted the building from the architect, Sir. Charles A. Platt. 

Thanks are due Mr. Stephen Warring, to whose care in packing 
and unpacking the collection may be attributed the transference of 
the whole from Detroit to the storages of the Freer Gallery without 
a mishap; Prof, Edward S. Morse for his expert opinion on the 
Japanese pottery; Mr. H. E. Thompson for his skillful work of 
restoration on the Whistler oil paintings; and, above all, Miss 
Rhoades and Miss Guest, both of the staff, without whose constant 
devotion to the Freer Gallery and its every interest, most of the 
progress here recorded would have been impossible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. E. Loimie, 

Curator, Freer (raZlery of Art. 

Da. Charles D. Walcott, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 4. 

REPORT ON THE RtTREAl OK AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 

Sfii; Iii responsr to your request, 1 hive the honor to submit the 
following report on the field researches, office work, and other opera¬ 
tions of the Butch n of American Ethnology during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1021, conducted in accordance with the act of Con¬ 
gress approved June 5, 1920. The act referred to contains the fol¬ 
lowing item: 

American etimOlOfo : For cotitlnuluK ctlnwktEleal wmeaTChes among 11 m> 
Amerlcnn Indiana ami tLc native* of Hawaii, SndudliiB tin* excntailon ami 
preservation of no hfttlosic remains, tmiler the direction of tin* Smithsonian 
lost 1 tin ton. fold ml Inn necessary employees end the purchase of accessary bonks 
unil periodicals, 544,000, 

In the expenditure of this money the chief has tried to cover the 
field as economically ns possible and to broaden the researches of 
the bureau staff in order to include as many stocks of Indians ns 
the limited appropriation will allow, The science of ethnology is 
eo comprehensive and its problems so numerous and intricate that 
to do this scientifically is extremely difficult Work has l>ccn done 
on the Algonqiiian, Iroquois, various members of the Miiskhogenii 
stock, Kiowa, Pueblo, Osage, Pawnee, and others. The plan of 
work embraces many different aspects of the cultural life of the 
Indians, including their languages, social and religious customs, 
music, mythology, and ritual. 

Researches have been made on the condition of the Indians in their 
aboriginal state before or directly after the advent of the Europeans, 
and the desire has been to increase the relative amount of field-work. 
Archeological explorations have been prosecuted in Texas. Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky. Colorado, New Mexico, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. This line of study is destined to become the most popular 
in anthropology, and publications on the subject arc always eagerly 
sought by the correspondents of the bureau. 

To the develop me lit in recent venrs of the movement known as 
“ See America First *’ we owe in part the creation of a bureau of the 
Department of the Interior called the National Park Service, Inci¬ 
dentally the movement inis stimulated a desire for research in both 
ethnology and nrrheoingy. Several monuments and one national 
park have been set aside by presidential proclamation to preserve 
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Indian relics which they con tain* The main attractions of most of 
these reserves arc ancient buildings more or less dilapidated and 
buried underground, and to increase their educational value it is 
necessary that they bo excavated under the supervision of men trained 
in the scientific methods of the archeologist- 1 hey should also \m 
repaired by equally competent hands. This work is now being shared 
Vr ]tEh other institutions, but it is desirable that the Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology should continue to occupy a very prominent place in 
this work, in which it was the pioneer, as its appropriation was made 
in part for this service* 

While the majority of these monuments are prehistoric cliff dwell¬ 
ings or pueblos situated in our Southwest, there are others of equal 
interest in other parts of the country. For instance, among the most 
instructive of those monuments is the Ka$nan Monument, an aban¬ 
doned Haida village situated in Alaska. This village has many of 
the old totem poles, several w grave haute,” and other buildings 
still standing, but rapidly going into ruin, liable to be destroyed by 
tire or by vandals- It is very desirable that steps should be taken 
to preserve this deserted town and that ethnological studies be made 
lielore Lht^c relics are lost to science. The bureau is also contributing 
its part, in an unobtrusive manner, in the efforts to preserve Cahokte, 
the largest aboriginal mount) in North America. 

In lm previous reports the chief has annually called attention to 
the time consumed by the stuff in answering correspondence asking 
information regarding American ethnology and related subjects. 
Home of these letters request elementary knowledge, others demand 
more or less research. Whether for the one or the other purpose, 
they often necessitate investigation and absorb considerable tunc, 
which tends to distract the attention of the experts from intensive 
scientific? research, thus causing the scientific output to be reduced 
to a greater or less degree. The chief regards this aspect of the 
work of the bureau as a very important one and indicative of the 
respect in which the bureau is held by its correspondents. For this 
reason replies have been prepared with great care, so that they may 
he reliable and authoritative. 

FIELD RESEARCHES OF THE STAFF. 

Two members of the staff, the chief and Dr. Truman Miclidson, 
engaged in held exploration at some time during the year. 

During the past year the chief made three visits to the Mesa Verde 
National Pork, Colo.: one in July and August and another in Novem¬ 
ber, 1920. On the second visit he was the guest of Air. Stephen T + 
Mather, Director of the Xational Park Service, Mr. F. A, Wad- 
leigh. general passenger agent of the Denver* Bio Grande Bail road, 
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and other gentlemen. The object of this visit was an inspection of 
past work in the park and formulation of plans for the future. The 
work in July and August was a continuation of cooperative work 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the National Park Service, 
with an allotment by the latter fur the excavation and repair of the 
ruins in the park. A third visit was made in May and June, 1921. 
at the expense of the bureau. 

In the report for 1920 attention was culled to the beginning of the 
work of excavating a ruin known as Painted House, which is situated 
near the head of Fewkcs Canyon, 2£ miles south of Spruce Tree 
Camp, The result of this work, which was not finished at the close 
of last year, intensified the suspicion that this large cliff building 
was used for some con until ml purpose, and that it was connected with 
the worship of fire. The further excavation of this ruin was con* 
tinned in July, when the floor of a great court was laid hare, veri¬ 
fying this suspicion and giving undoubted evidence of the existence 
of a large lireplace in the middle of the court. Taken in connect ion 
with other evidence, the statement that this was a building devoted 
to tire worship is practically proven. Fire Temple, as it may be 
designated, was completely excavated and its walls repaired. Lad¬ 
ders were so placed as to make it accessible to the public. 

To facilitate the opening of Fire Temple to visitors, a road was 
constructed along the southern rim of Fewkcs Canyon, ending in 
what is now called Sun Point, from which a magnificent view' can be 
obtained of Sun Temple, Cliff Palace, and other important ruins of 
the Mesa. The importance of this road is reflected l>v its popu¬ 
larity; it is now the most frequented read un the park. Its construc¬ 
tion also opened to visitors two little-known ruins near Fire Temple, 
one of which has been known for several years as Oak-tree House and 
the other as Fire Temple House. The walls of the latter were deeply 
buried, but were completely excavated, bringing to light a most inter¬ 
esting cliff dwelling, with kivas In a lower and storage rooms in an 
upper cave, A number of largo ollas and a few unique specimens of 
black and white pottery and other artifacts were found in this ruin. 
The indications arc that this was the dwelling anil granary of the 
New Fire clan or of the priests who controlled the ceremonies in the 
Fire Temple. The ventilator of one kiva of this cliff dwelling re¬ 
sembled those of Sun Temple. 

Oak-tree House lies in a symmetrical cave in full sight of Sun 
Point Road, about midway between Fire Temple ami Sun Temple. 
The excavation of this ruin, which has unique features, was com¬ 
pleted in September, and it is now in condition for inspection by 
visitors. A trail was constructed along the top of the tains con¬ 
necting the ruins in Fewkes Canyon and ladders placed on the rim 
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of the canyon, making access to the ruins easy. 1 hesa ladders follow 
the Indian trails, formed of foot holes cut in the perpendicular walls 
of the cliff. 

One of the misst interesting results of work in July, ip20, was 
the excavation of a tower situated in the cedars about a mile north 
of Spruce-tree Camp, and described in 1S&2 by Baron G. Xorden- 
skitild. This tower, which will in the future be called Cedar-tree 
Tower, enlarges our knowledge of the use of towers, as it is a type 
of a large number of these structures found on the Mesa \erde 
and in McKlmo and Yellow jacket Canyons. The special feature of 
this type before excavation is indicated by a saucer-like depression 
on the surface of the ground south of the walls above ground, lhe 
significance of this depression was unknown previously to tho woik 
here mentioned. It marks the existence of a circular subterranean 
kiva which once had a vaulted roof and pilasters like those repeat¬ 
edly described in cl ill-house kivast This tower was completely 
repaired and a road built around it to make it accessible to tourists. 

In his field-work at Mesa Verde 30 years ago Baron Xordcnskiold, 
whose Cliff Dwellers of tho Mesa Verde has become a classic, par¬ 
tially excavated a ruin in Soda Canyon about half a mile north of 
Cedar-tree Tower. The approach to this cliff dwelling was very 
difficult, but has been much improved by a trail constructed under the 
direction of the chief, making this ruin readily accessible, aided by 
several ladders where neeosary. 

The attractive feature of this ruin is a kiva the inner wall of 
which still retains on its plastering decorations almost as brilliant 
as when they wore first made. On this account "lluin U, 1 as it was 
formerly called, will be referred to in the future as 1 a in ted Kiva 
House, The decoration consists of a red dado below and white 
above, with triangles in clusters of three at intervals on the upper 
border of the dado. These decorations are identical with those on 
the court and rooms of Fire Temple and those used by the Hopi in 
decorating their walls 30 years ago. The row of dots which accom¬ 
panies this mural decoration is also a common feature on tho archaic 
black and white pottery from Step House, one of the most ancient 
cliff dwellings on the park. 

Many specimens were found in Painted Kiva House, among which 
may be mentioned pottery, stone implements, mstates, axes and celts, 
bone needles, fabrics, sandals and problematic wooden objects. Sev¬ 
eral ours of corn with kernels intact, Seeds of squash and pumpkin, 
and abundant cornstalks and shucks left no doubt of the food of 
the inhabitants. A fragment of the so-called paper bread called 
by the Hopi piki, possibly over 500 years old, found at the bottom 
of an Oak-tree House kiva, allays any doubt on this point. 
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Future Held-work on the Mesa Verde ought to be especially dL 
rected to the study of the relation of the Earth Lodge culture and 
that of the pueblo, in which Is included the cliff dwellings and 
pueblos on top of the m&sau Both are characterised by distinctive 
pottery as well os architecture, although the essential features of 
the former are not very well known. Aztec and the Chaco ruins have 
local differences from the Mesa Verde, but it is not known which 
area first lost its population. Both populations flourished at about 
the same time, and it b believed the cliff dwellings on the Mesa- 
Verde were older than the community houses of the Chaco Canyon, 
In May, 102 L, the chief resumed his work on the Mesa Verde, 
remaining there until the close of the fecal year. During this time 
he completed the excavation of Par View House, and protected with 
a cement groat the tops of about two-thirds of all the walls of rooms. 

About 385 feet north of Far View House, on higher lancl, in about 
the center of the cluster of IB mounds that are. included in the 
Mummy Lake group, the excavation of a most interesting building 
wholly buried under fallen walls was begum Enough work was done 
to show that it is n remark able type of building, consisting of a 
r rent ml circular tower with several subterranean rooms or kivas on 
the south side, overlooking a large cemetery. It has all the appear- 
iinee of a necropolis of the cluster, and important results await its 
final excavation. Unfortunately work on this mound had to lie sus¬ 
pended at the close of the fecal year. 

The Mummy Lake cluster of mounds is & typical village and h 
duplicated again and again on the mesa and the surrounding valleys. 
The complete village consists nf buildings of several forma and func¬ 
tions, isolated or united, ah hough the components are largely habita¬ 
tions of the unit type. Evidently the tower, with its accompanying 
kivas and cemetery, was the necropolis but not a habitation. The 
spade alone can divine the true meaning of members of this group. 

In May the tops of till the walls of Sun Temple were recemenlrd 
with groat to protect the walls from snow and rain, a work of no 
small magnitude. 

During the entire year Mr, James Mooney, ethnologist, remained 
in the office, engaged in formulating replies to ethnologic Inquiries 
and in digesting material from former western field seasons No 
new material was collected or completed, II is work during the win¬ 
ter was intemipted by a period of serious illness. 

During the last fiscal year Dr. John 1L Swanton, ethnologist 
practically completed the proof reading nf Bulletin 73, Early HisTorr 
of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors, which is now going through 
the press. He iilso copied the Koasati text* which were collet huf-i 
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few years ago, and completed the extinction of words from these 
texts, of which n beginning wag made last year. 

Doctor 8wanton bus added a few hundred cards to his material 
hearing on the economic basis of American Indian life, and has gone 
over Mr, James Murk’s paper on the Ceremonies of the Pawnee twice, 
in order to malee certain necessary changes in the phonetic symbols 
employed* He has also devoted some time to studies of the Alabama, 
11 ltd dti s and Muskogee languages* 

Doctor Swanton also continued the preparation of a paper nn the 
Social Organisation mid Social Customs of the Indians of the Creek 
Confederacy, covering over 700 manuscript pages. 

During the entire fiscal year Mr* J. N. B* Hewitt, ethnologist, was 
engaged in office work. Ilis first work wag devoted to the completion 
of the preparation by retyping of the Onondaga texts of the second 
part of the Iroquoian Cosmology* lhe first part having appeared in 
the Twenty-first Annual Report of the Bureau. Xot only k the 
orthography of a large number of the native terms being standard¬ 
ised to conform in spelling with the other Iroquoian texts recorded 
by Mr. Hewitt but the statements and phrasing of numerous pas¬ 
sages are also amplified or amended in such manner as to utilise in¬ 
formation obtained by Mr. Hewitt since the recording of the original 
texts. 

Mr* Hewitt also took advantage of the opportunity presented by 
the presence in Washington of Mr, George Gaboosa, a mixed-blood 
Chippewa Indian of Garden River* Ontario, Canada, who s{*enl>s 
both Chippewa and Ottawa dialects of iUgonqumn, by securing bii 
aid in revising and translating a number of Ottawa texts supplied in 
1900 by John Miscogeon, an Ottawa mixed-blood, then in Washing- 
tun, D* C* These texts are either myths or traditions embodying 
myths. Mr. Gaboosu supplied the Chippewa versions of these stories. 
In addition to this work he supplied interlinear translations to all the 
texts* The following is u list of these texts: The Myth of Nana- 
bozho T s Mother; Living Men Visit the Sky-Land ; The Myth of Sum¬ 
mer and Winter; The Myth of Daylight-Maker, or I>ay maker; The 
Myth of Naimbozhn* 

Mr. Hewitt is at work on some material relating to the general 
culture of the Muskhogeau peoples, especially that relating to the 
Creeks and the Choctaw* In 1881-S2 Map J* W* Powell began to 
collect and record this matter at first hand from Mr* L* C. Perryman 
and Gen* Pleasant Porter, both well versed in the native customs, be¬ 
liefs, culture, and social organization of their peoples* Mr. Hewitt 
assisted in this compilation and recording. In this way he became 
familiar with this material, which was laid aside fur lack of careful 
revision, and a portion of which ha? been lost; but sig Ihere is still 
much that is valuable and not available in print it was deemed wise 
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to prepare the matter for publication, especially in view of the fact 
that the objective activities treated in these records no longer form 
a part of the life of the Mtiskhogoun peoples, and so cun riot be ob¬ 
tained at first hand. 

In udditiion to this material, it is designed to add us supplemen¬ 
tary matter some Creek tales and mythic legends collected by Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin. 

'Hie following brief list of topics treated may give some idea of 
the nature of these field notes: “Towns and clan lists. 11 “Crime 
and murder," “The government of the clan,” “ The town government 
or organization of a town,” “The council square," “The chief,” « The 
system of councils,” “ The clan,” “The ranks and the titles of persons, 11 
“ The busk or puskita” “ Medicine practices,” [i Names and naming!” 
“Festivals,” “Marriage customs,” “Insanity,” “Prophets” “Souls 
or spirits,” “Mythic notes,” and the short list of tales collected by 
Mr. Curtin. Much of the mate rial here recorded is not available 
either in any other manuscript or in print. 

Mr. Francis La FIcschc, ethnologist, devoted nearly all of his time 
to putting into book form his notes for the second volume of his 
work on the Osage tribe. This task was twice interrupted bv the 
reading of the galley and the page proofs of the first volume. 

The second volume is nearing completion and embraces two ver¬ 
sions of an ancient rite entitled “ Wa-tho”, Songs of 

the Rite of Vigil.” Up to this date the completed part of this manu¬ 
script, exclusive of the illustrations, contains 5S2 typewritten pa^es, 

Sho 1 '-ge-mo 1 ‘-i°, who gave the NoP'-ahi'-aho’’ ritual of his gens! 
the Tsi'-zhu TVa-shtn-ge, died in the autumn of 19IP. He was the 
fourth to die of the old men who aided in the recording of the 
ancient tribal rites of the Osage. Two old men died before the time 
set by them to give the ceremonials of their gentes arrived, Sho^-nc- 
mo'-i a remarked, as he was recording the child-naming ritual, to be 
published in a later volume, “The Osage people are fast dying out. 
since they abandoned the supplicatory rites formulated by their an¬ 
cestors.” 

The beginning of the fiscal year found Mr. J. P. Harrington cth 
nologist. engaged in the preparation of his material on the language 
of the ICiowa Indians. The entire material was copied, collated and 
analyzed, and constitutes a manuscript of more than 1,000 naens 

Kiowa is a typical Tano-Kiowan dialect, closely related in i>b 
neties, vocabulary, and structure with the Tanoan languages of N>w 
Mexico. This proves again, as jn the case of the Hopi, that culture 
areas cut across linguistic ones. The Tano-Kiowan is ftirthermo 
genetically related to the Keresan and Zunian groups of New M ■ 
also to the Shoslionenn, and certain Languages of California 
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Harrington has in band a comparative study of these languages 
which is very bulky. 

Upon finishing the manuscript of the Kiowa paper, Mr. Harring¬ 
ton took up the Taos material, aided by a set of excellent texts dic¬ 
tated by Mr. R, Vargas^ and comprising 400 typewritten pages. He 
Jin!shed this for publication before the close of the fiscal year. 

On July I, 1920, Dr* Truman Michdson, ethnologist, was at Tama, 
Iowa, engaged in researches among the Sauk and Fox of that State 
and preparing for publication by the Bureau a manuscript entitled 
u The Autobiography of a Fox Indian Woman/ 7 as far as practical 
in the field. A good deal of the work on tins had been done in the 
previous fiscal year. Near the close of July he left for Saskatchewan, 
Canada, where he made a reconnaissance of the Plains Cree at File 
Hills Agency* From his study it appears that physically the Plains 
Cree have a cephalic index of about 79, thus belonging to the so-called 
Mississippi Valley type of North American Indian, which con Gnus 
the results of Doctor Boas 7 $ work many years ago* Linguistically 
Cree clearly belongs to the central division of Algonquian languages, 
but it is not as archaic as has usually been believed. The folklore 
and mythology here show from an analysis of the culture cycle that 
both woodland and plains elements are to be found, as well as a few 
plateau elements* Ethnologically we have the same combination, 
save that plateau dements are Lacking* 

Doctor Michdsou returned to Washington at the close of August, 
’where he completed the autobiography mentioned above, and hi 
January submitted the manuscript for publication by the bureau. 
I he remainder of his time at Washington was spent working out 
English translations of various Fox texts written in the current syl¬ 
labary on mortuary customs and observances, as well as one or two 
folk tales. 

Doctor Michelson left Washington in, the latter part of May, 1921, 
to renew his researches among the Sank and Fox of Iowa. Arriving 
at lama near the end of the month, Doctor Micheisoii spent nearly 
all his time on the Fox mortuary customs and observations* mentioned 
above, with a view to their publication by the bureau. The Indian 
texts were restored phonetically, the translations corrected where 
needed, a grammatical analysis begun, and additional data secured, 
so that with the dose of the fiscal year only about two weeks more 
field-work was necessary to complete the preparation of the volume 
so fur as practical in the field. lie took advantage of a favorable 
opportunity just before the end of the year to obtain data on the 
society called u K>wa-ka-mo A-la. 7 ’ 

While In the field and also in the office Doctor Michel son cor¬ 
rected proofs of Bulletin 72, The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox 
Indians* 
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l 1 our it)anuscripts have been submitted (lining the year, entitled 
lt Papago Songs,’ “Legend Music of the Papago,' 1 “Songs Con* 
nected With Expeditions to Obtain Salt,” and “ Viikita mul W a kit a 
t eremonies of the Papago." This material comprises 148 pages of 
text, 73 transcriptions of songs (with phonographic records and 
technical analyses), and 27 photographic illustrations. 

Special researches in the field were conducted by Miss' Frances 
Ihsiismorc, Mr, H. I 1 .. Myer, 1’rof, ,J. fPearce. Mr, Gerard Fovke, 
and Mr, .J, A. Jcancon. 

In September Miss Densntore resumed her work on Papago music, 
and in December, 1920, returned to the Papago Reservation in Ari¬ 
zona. where she had worked a few months previously. She revisited 
San Xavier, but her work centered at Sells, formerly called Indian 
Oasis, but now tlsc location of the Papago agency. Trips were made 
from there to Santa Rosa village, in the extreme north, and to 
Vomari village, in the extreme south of the reservation. Photo* 
graphs, specimens, ami records of songs were obtained at these 
places. 

The principal subject of study at this time was the belief of the 
Papago in supernatural agencies controlling their food supply. 
Information was obtained regarding two ceremonies connected with 
this belief; i. e., the making and drinking of “cactus wine,” and the 
Vnkita. Numerous songs connected with these ceremonies were 
recorded. 


Other classes of songs not previously recorded among the Papago 
wore those received in dreams, those sang on expeditions to obtain 
salt, and those connected with stories told to children j also som- s f or 
success in the kieking-ball race and in hunting. Bongs 0 f war and 
of medicine were recorded, as well as others concerning the deeds ,.f 
Elder Brother and including songs he was said to have sunn- after 
creating the spirits, winds, and clouds. Mention may be made of u 
song that was said to have been sung in order to produce the death 
of an aged woman. Il was said that “ her grandsons decided to kilt 
her by means of u song.” as her advanced age made her an inmim 
bra nee to them. Many songs have been recorded whose ™,ronJ 
was to procure health, hut this is the first instance of VsoiJ?! 
tended to cause death. An important phase of the musical work w s 
the hearing of « certain dins of very old dance songs, a portion of 
which was id three parts, i. e., the voices of the men, the voices of tl, ‘ 
women singing the same melody an octave higher, and the V oi«J 
two or three women singing (for a brief period) a stiM t-.,,, / 

different from the melody. This song Wsl6i accompanied bv'tl* *2* 
S»S " f » rattle and the striking of 0 bi4ct drum! also t 
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stamping the feet, which is the most primitive manner of marking 
time. This dance is seldom held nt the present time, but was wit- 
Hissed on the desert late Christmas night. 

As a development of the years work Miss Densmorc notes the im¬ 
portance of recognizing estheticism as a factor in Indian music, ller 
analyses have shown the presence of tones whose interval distances 
correspond to those of the first, second, third, and fourth upper par¬ 
tial tones of a fit ml a mental. Thus, in a portion of his melody, the 
Indian appears to find satisfaction in intervals which are under 
natural taws. Apart from these tones niid intervals it appears, from 
the evidence in hand, that his choice of tonal material is controlled 
by a sense of pleasure rather than by “ keys 11 or t! modes, 1 * 

Mi sb Densmore continued work on her manuscript entitled 
“ Chippewa Arts and Customs.' 1 Tabulations of the botanical por¬ 
tions of this book were made as follows: Lists of botanical names 
with bibliography, showing the uses of these plants by other tribes; 
lists of plants used as food, dyes, charms, find for general utility. 
Miss Densmore made more than 100 blue prints of birch-bark trans¬ 
parencies. showing a wide variety of interesting patterns, These 
transparencies are made by folding thin birch bark and indenting it 
with the teeth, the hark, when unfolded and held toward the light, 
revealing the pattern. This form of Chippewa art is almost extinct 
nt the present time. 

Jn September and October Mr. W, E. Myer, of Nashville, Tenn., 
excavated, under the auspices of the bureau, Indian village sites on 
the Gordon farm near Brentwood, Davidson County, Terns., and also 
the Fewkes Group at Boiling Spring Academy, Williamson County, 
in the same State, The remains of an old Indian town at the Gordon 
site had walls and towers very similar to those of Pacaha, visited by 
I>c Soto in IB41, The walls covered an area of 11,2 acres. 

When the former inhabit ants for some unknown reason abandoned 
this site they appear to have left nearly all the buildings still stand- 
iug. The locality was never again occupied or disturbed, but gradu¬ 
ally the buildings of the silent and deserted town decayed, and what¬ 
ever vestiges were not destroyed by the elements were slowly buried 
under a layer of black loam, which is now from 14 to 2(1 inches deep. 

In the course of time the site of the buried village gradually 
In'came a beautiful grassy glade, set here and there with giant forest 
trees. The charm of the site appealed to one of the first white set¬ 
tlers, who limit his home here and preserved the grassy glade for a 
lawn. No one suspected that nu ancient Indian town was lying 
buried a few inches beneath the surface; hut on the surface of this 
undisturbed !swn there were very faint snurcr-shmped depressions 
and other evidences maiking the sites of about 12. r i dwellings. 
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Wlien the accumulated superficial black loam was removed fniin 
some of these circular depressions floors made of hard packed clay 
were brought to light* Some of these floors were very pleasing to 
the eye, being covered with a smoothed and polished coating of flue 
black, glossy material. The stone slab tops of the coffins of little 
children were exposed here and there, projecting an inch or t wo above 
the level of the floor. 

A building was uncovered in the center of which was an altar 
filled with the pure white ashes of the undent perpetual fire. The 
neighboring buildings were dwellings with five beds used for do¬ 
mestic cooking. Stone metates, muilers, and other utensils used for 
household purposes were likewise found on the floors of these rooms. 

Mr, Myer also explored an unnamed group of five mounds and a 
surrounding village site at Boiling Spring Academy in Williamson 
County, Tenn. At the request of many citizens of Tennessee he gave 
this the name of Fewkes Croup in honor of Dr. J, Walter Fewkes. 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who had visited the site 
recognized its importance, and caused it to be explored. 

Archeological field work was carried on by Prof. J. E, Pearce, of 
the University of Texas, in cooperation with the bureau. The area 
examined is situated in the vicinity of the city of Athens, in Hender¬ 
son County, and during this work Professor Pearce received many 
courtesies from Judge A* B. Watkins, who has long manifested an 
interest in the archeology of the region. Professor Pearce finds that 
the eastern Texas region contains numerous mounds, village sites, 
and burial places, the objects from which are quite different from 
those found in the central and western portions of Texas. Three 
interesting mounds on the Mo mi It farm, 4 miles east of Cherokee 
County, were investigated. The highest of these mounds measures 
80 feet across the base and 45 feet above the level of the base. The 
second mound is 180 feet long by Tfj feet wide, but is only IS feet 
high. Most of the mounds in the neighliorhood of Athens have been 
plowed over and have no regularity in form. Several mounds situ¬ 
ated in Ilarriwn County, particularly thaw on the farm of Mr" Lane 
Mitchell, of Marshall, were examined and remains of earth lodges 
discovered, in the floor of which ore central fin* pits. These are 
probably recent. Numerous other sites were explored, yielding col¬ 
lections of pottery, stone implements, and other objects illustrating 
the life of the prehistoric aborigines of eastern Texas, Everything 
found implies that the Indians of this region lived in settled vif 
lages, were agriculturists, and made pottery of a high grade of 
excellence. Their culture was higher than that of the Indians h 
occupied the central region of Texas, investigated in ISHJJ * W 
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With a small allotment, Mr> J. A. Jeancon carried on important 
Archeological work on a min nt Llano, near Rancho de Taos 5 N* Max*, 
and obtained u valuable collection from a locality not represented in 
tlie Museum, 

The architectural features and relations of the kiva and secular 
rooms of this ruin recall those of the cliff dwellings and pueblos of 
the Mesa Verde* The circular subterranean kiva that was excavated 
proved to be almost identical with a typical Mesa Verde kiva, veri- 
fying the legends that the modem Taos Indians are a mixed type 
containing Pueblo elements, probably of northern origin. 

This kiva was embedded in house walls not free from secular 
buildings as in modern Taos anti showed evidences of two occupa¬ 
tions* or one kiva built inside another* It had no pilasters for the 
support of a vaulted roof, but there were in the floor four upright 
posts upon which a flat roof formerly rested* lit the floor was an 
excellent fireplace and a plastered pit the purpose of which is prob¬ 
lematical. 

Mr, JeancoiVs work attracted wide attention, and many persons 
visited the site while he was at work. Members of the chamber of 
commerce in Taos declared their intention to protect the excavated 
walls by means of a shed. 

The chief visited the ruin before excavation began and inspected 
the excavations after they had been completed. 

Mr. Gerard Fowke represented the bureau at the meeting of the 
Pan Pacific Congress in Honolulu and made a special study of the 
archeology of the Hawaiian Islands, He found that all the aborogi- 
unl remains on the islands are the work of the present Hawaiian race, 
indicating that when the earliest of these people came there the islands 
were without inhabitants. No archeological evidences were found of 
any prehistoric population; and, so far as can be ascertained* excava¬ 
tion s would not result in the discovery of any specimens essentially 
different from those that (Tin be seen on the surface or may be found 
slightly covered by very recent natural accumulation. At the same 
lime, as all the remains are well worthy of study and preservation, 
the islands furnish opportunity for further research. His report on 
the temples, terraces, and other remains has been received and awaits 
publication. 

Dr. Clark Wisstor has given what time he could spare from his 
duties ns chairman of the division of anthropology and psychology 
of the National Research Council to the completion of a Pawnee 
manuscript, in which he has been aided by Mr. James R, Mu He* The 
music necessary for this has been transcribed by Mis* Helen Roberts* 
and Dr. John R. Swanton has also assisted in this work. 
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During the fiscal year Mr. D. I. Hush nel J ? jr., completed a manu¬ 
script bearing the title: “Villages of the Algonquian, Siottan, and 
Caddoan Tribes West of the Mississippi* 7 ’ While engaged in the 
preparation of this manuscript ho also secured many notes on the 
burial customs of the same tribes, and these* together with much 
additional material, am being used in the preparation of another 
manuscript, entitled “Burials of the Algonquian, Simian, and Cad- 
doan Tribes West of the Mississippi.” 

Miea Mary Lois Kisscll has begun the preparation of the manu¬ 
script of a bulletin on weaving of the Northwest Coast Indians, 
which it is hoped will be later followed by others on other geo¬ 
graphical areas. 

A small allotment was given to Mr. Gerard Fnwke to carry on 
apeeial archeological work in Greenup, Ky* t near Portsmouth* Ohio, 
on mounds figured and described by Squier and Davis, and T, IT. 
Lewis, On the opposite bank of the Ohio Elver a celebrated cache 
of pipes baa been found, and it was hoped that a similar deposit 
might be discovered near the effigy mound on the south side. The 
results of this examination were negative 50 far as the object desired 
was concerned* but resulted in several interesting observations of a 
nature too technical to discuss in this place. 

EDITORIAL WORK AND PUBLICATIONS* 

The editing of l lie publications of the bureau was continued 
through the year by Mr. Stanley Searles, agisted by Mrs, Frances 
S, Nichole The status of the publications is presented in the fol¬ 
lowing summary: 

FUflUCiTlONfl IBBOEDl 

Uulk-tln R7. Aiwa Texts and Mytlin (Frachtenber&l- pp. 

Bulletin 71. Native Cemeteries and Forme of Hu rial Eaut of the M. LralnHlppI 
(Enabnell). 100 pp. P IT pla. 

15 a II ruin 72. The Owl Batted Pack of the Fox I mil mm (Mleln-lgooL S3 pp,, 

4 pl*. 

Hat «! Puli] tan Lions of the Rmethij of America n titlmolopy. 44 pp L 

rueuc Arrows m press os is pretaration. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report. Accompany*®! purer: A Prehistoric lain mi CuL 
tore Area of America (Fewfecs). 

Thirty-fifth Annus] Report. Aiwnpnnyttin paper: Ethnology of the KwnklulJ 
(Reas). 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report Acrauipuylrvg paper: The Cange Trihe: nile of 
the Chief*: Saying of the Ancient Men (La FE^wheK 
TWrtyHteventh Annual Report. Accompanying paper; The Winnebago Trihe 
(Rm!ln)» 
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Thirl y-pigiHh Annual Hepvri. AeLtmipanylog paper: An Introductory Study of 
the Aits, Crafts, nod Customs of she fiuEimu Judina* (Both). 

Bulletin 73, Early History of the Crock ImShuiK mid The!? Neighbors (Swuu- 
ton). 

It Lillet 3 ei 71. Excavation nf a Site lit Scintiawo Abultzotlu, D. F. Mexico 
(TOftfcisrL 

It Lit totlu 73, Northern tJto M usj e tDeusajone). 

Rtilhu In ?G. Archee4ogk , nl Excavations In the Ozjirk Region i>C Central Mis¬ 
souri (Fowke) + 

Bulletin 77. Villages of the Algonnu Inn, SSoiuin, n tnl Giidiioari Tribes \Yc*t of 
tlie IMs&tsMppi (llirtlkiipni. 

It li El oil i3 — „ Handbook of the Indi ans of California (Krootor). 

BuLlotin — * Mnudnn and Hldato* Mmh- (Donsmnreh 

DISTRIBUTION i>F PUBLICATIONS. 

The distribution of publications lias been continued under the 
immediate charge of Miss Helen Munroe, assisted by Missr Emma B. 


Powers. Publications were distributed as follows: 

Ogfilfft, 

Annual report* mud separate* 3,Gfl$ 

Bulletins and separates ___ 30,2$$ 

Contributions to North American Ethnology __ _ 34 

MlftCCUflnrau* publications _„„_„___—___ 475 


Total _________ „ 12,705 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. De I^anoey Gill, illustrator, with tbc assistance of Mr. Albert 
E + Sweeney, continued the preparation of the illustrations of the 
bureau. A summary of this wort follows: 

Photographic illustrations for distribution and office use tJ47S 

Negatives of ethnological and archeological subject* 331 

Negative films developed from field exposures.,- 70 

Photostat prints made from books and manuscripts. 120 

Illustrations prepared and submitted fnr publication _____ __ 3M 

Ltne nnd color drawings _ _________ 105 

IllnsintMouF, pnwfa edited __ ._ — 35S 

Lithographic proofs examined at Government Trlntlng Oflicv 25,000 

LIBRARY. 

The reference library continued in the immediate care of Miss 
Ella Leary, librarian, assisted by Air. Charles B„ Newman and Mr. 
Samuel EL Miller. 

During the year 7T5 bools were accessioned, of which 50 were 
acquired by purchase, 325 by binding of periodicals, am] 400 by gift 
and exchange. The periodicals currently received number about 
900, of which 3U were received by subscription, the remainder being 
101257—22—0 
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received through exchange. The bureau hm also received 269 pam¬ 
phlets* giving at the dose of the year a working library of 24*155 
volumes, 14*777 pamphlets, and several thousand unbound periodicals. 

During the year an increasing number of visitors have applied to 
the library for books. Information haw been furnished and biblio¬ 
graphic notes compiled for the use of correspondents. The officials 
of the Library of Congress and of the Government departments have 
also made use of the library through frequent loans during the year. 

In addition to the use of its own library, which is becoming more 
and more valuable through exchange and by limited purchase, it 
was found necessary to draw on the Library of Congress for the loan 
of about 500 books. 

As mentioned in the lust annual report, one of the most urgent 
needs of the library at the present time is more shelf room for its 
books. 

COLLECTIONS. 

The following collections, acquired by members of the bureau or 
by those detailed in connection with its researches, have been trans¬ 
ferred to the United States National Museum: 

Stoue nrrflw polisher* presented to the bureau by Dr. Walter E. Hoti^ of 
Georgetown, British Gulaua, (05025.) 

Collection of archeolojjfcal mater LelL. collected in the Epriiijr of 1020 In norlii- 
weatem Arizona and won tU western Utah hy Sir. Nell M + Judd. (65T84.) 

i*»udo -ntone Implement, found by llev. E. N. Kremer near CutnpliiEI, Cum- 
Ircrlnuti County, Pa. (G57D5.) 

Three human skulls and bones, collected hy Dr. J + Walter Fowkca at Fire 
Temple Group. Mesa Verde National Park. Only. {OBOJl.) 

Skeleton h collected during the rammer of 1020 near Nashville* Tenn by 
?.Ir, W. EL Myer. (05115.) 

Archcotogicix and skeleton, collected by Mr, J. A. Jeeneon from a rum near 
Tsios. N. Mes^ In Hie summer of 1020. (OtflfldO 

Areh&otogiea and human bone*. found nt Ini I la a Bill, Fla., hy Mr Char Ira T 
Earle. (05551.) 

HkuU hones am] lower jaw, found at village she near Gateffrlllo Toy hy 
Fro£, J. H Pearce, im&L) 

PROPERTY. 

Furniture and office equipment were purchased to the amount of 
$140,83. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cferied ,—The correspondence and other clerical work of the office 
hm been conducted by Mies May 5, Clark, clerk to the chief. Mrs 
Frances S. Nkhols assisted the editor. Mr, Anthony Wildim* served 
as messenger and typist to the chief. 
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Personnel. —Mr. Samuel H. Miller has been appointed to assist 
Miss Leary in the library in place of Mr. Charles E. Newman, trans¬ 
ferred to the Smithsonian. 

Mr. J. A. Jeancon, who served as assistant to the chief in the 
work at Mesa Verde, was later appointed temporary ethnologist, 
but at the close of two months 7 work in Washington, resigned to 
accept a position in the State Historical Museum, Denver, Colo. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. WALTER FeWKES, 

Chiefs Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Dr. Charles D. Walcott, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 5. 

KEPOHT ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES, 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report cm the oper¬ 
ations of the International Exchange Service during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1021 * 

The estimate submitted for the support of the service during 1021, 
including the allotment for printing and binding, was $50^500, and 
this amount was granted by Congress. The repayments from de¬ 
partmental and various other establishments aggregated $4,779*47, 
making the total resources available for carrying cm the system of 
exchanges during the year if54,970.47. 

The work of the exchange service during the past year lias been 
very heavy, due, principally, to the reopening of relations with Oer- 
many. One hundred and eighty-eight boxes were received from 
Germany and 691 boxes were forwarded to that country. These con¬ 
signments weighed a total of 186,037 pounds, or about 31 per cent 
of the weight of nil the packages handled by the exchange service 
during the year. 

The total number of packages passing through the service during 
I he year w as 451,471—an increase over the number for the preceding 

year of 82.099. The weight of these packages was 605,312 pounds_ 

a gain of 108,934, For statistical purposes the packages handled by 
the exchange service are divided into several classes. 

The number and weight of the packages of different classes are in¬ 
dicated in the following table: 



Futnfcp". 

WiiJilit. 

Swl. 

Eta'rTvftI. 

Sent, 

Mviyj 

l?nU*d Stales partfemwurt ilwuinraits r.mi ibiwd........... 

Ftihjfeill<4ii hmIM la TVtara f^parijiun*nU^U[^in«nt , v... 
I fnllju! Rtal pi itattaffj—rnnl si dramatirtiiS Ittlfc ifarffll'J ........... 

in, ra 

1?5, 

£ r Ul 

I'obndti 

Ptmtid f. 

B]„RS4 

m.'im 

Pul>| VaLion^ riH-^Lvhi In retain tor i|f-pnPtm«3ial iIhuidhiU.. . 

UlHflliwwipAddilE^uh! littfUT publinllgDi wnt alKn&J.., 
MiVfiIIinfill Hjir3 lltrfif)' pubiiciLkm^ iratod from 

nKifi’in.^ f<if AlitribulkHl In 1 Si* 1 TnlLnl .. . ... 


liipjna 

W f 3GT 

Total + *. ..... 



UI,1S| »,jj T 

m T m 

107^300 

flratl‘1 |01 Il[ r - - ■ ........ . . .. 
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As explained in previous reports, the disparity between tbe nutuber 
of publications sent abroad ami those received in return is not so 
great as would appear from the above figures. Packages sent abroad 
in many instances contain only a single publication, while those re¬ 
ceived in return often comprise several volumes—in some cases the 
term “ package ” being applied to large boxes containing a hundred 
or more publications. Furthermore, some foreign establishments 
send their publications directly to their destinations in this country 
by mail and not through exchange channels. 

As I have already stated, shipments were resumed during the year 
to Germany. Relations have also been reestablished with Austria. 
The steps taken by the Institution toward the reopening of ex¬ 
changes with Roumania and the establishment of relations with the 
newly formed Government of Jugoslavia, referred to in my last re¬ 
port *have not yet led to a successful result. The Roumanian authori¬ 
ties state that, in view of the difficulties of railroad transportation, 
the service can not at the present time he reorganized, but as soon as 
those difficulties are overcome the Roumanian Government will at 
once resume the sendee. The Government of .Jugoslavia, in a note 
received near the close of the year, states that it will be glad to renew 
the interchange of publications as soon as tbe Belgrade Exchange 
Bureau is reorganized. Conditions in Russia and Turkey have not 
yet reached a state where steps can be taken to renew tbe exchange 
of publications between those countries and the United States. 

Reference was made in my 1&*20 report to the fact that an exchange 
of publications had been inaugurated with the Czechoslovak Repub¬ 
lic. As a matter of record it should be stated here that notification 
was received through the Department of State from the Belgian 
ambassador in Washington of the adherence of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia to the exchange conventions concluded at Brussels on 
March la, 1886. One of those conventions provides for the inter¬ 
national exchange of official documents and scientific and literary 
publications; the other, for the immediate exchange of the official 
journal, parliamentary annals, and documents. Articles II and IX 
of the conventions provide that the States which have not taken part 
in the convention are admitted to adhere to it on their request, this 
adherence to be notified diplomatically to the Belgian Government 
and by that Government to all the other signatory States. 

I am glad to report that the Polish Government has also adhered 
to the Brussels convention providing for the establishment of a sys¬ 
tem of international exchanges and that the Bibliothfcqne du Minia¬ 
ture des Relations Kxterieures, at Warsaw, has been designated to 
assume charge of the Polish Inter national Exchange Service. Under 
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dale of May 14, 1921, the first shipment, consisting of IS boles, was 
dispatched to Poland, 

The Government of the free city of Danzig, in reply to a letter 
from this Institution asking whether it would be willing to under¬ 
take the distribution of packages intended for correspondents in the 
territory comprising that city, stated that the Siadtbibliotliek had 
been designated to act as its exchange bureau. 

Among Lhe rct|nests received from foreign establishments for as¬ 
sistance in procuring especially desired publications may be men¬ 
tioned one from the Societe Beige d" Etudes ct d’Expamdon at Lifge. 
Tliat society stated that, having in view a closer relationship between 
its peoples and the nationals of friendly and allied countries, it had 
established a new service of general documentation, and was anxious 
to receive for the use of that service publications which would tend 
to make the United States better known in the Kingdom of Belgium. 
The Institution procured for the Society of Studies and Expansion 
from the various bureaus of this Government such publications as it 
was thought would answer the purpose in question. 

Last year mention was made of the fact that a shipment weighing 
over 28,000 pounds had been made to the library of the University of 
Lull vain, and that that consignment was the largest single shipment 
ever forwarded through the Smithsonian Exchange Service to one ad¬ 
dress at one time. While that statement still holds good, it might be 
of interest to note here that during the last three months of the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year three shipments were made to the German Exchange 
Agency for distribution to various addresses throughout Germany 
which weighed over 30,000 pounds each. These shipments, as I have 
mentioned in the forgoing part of this report, were made up of 
exchanges suspended during the war. 

During the year 2*752 boxes were used in forwarding exchanges 
to foreign agencies for distribution, being an increase of 393 over 
the number for the preceding 12 months. This is the largest number 
of boxes shipped abroad through the exchange service in one year, 
being about 30Q more than are handled during a normal year* It is, 
of course, due to the accumulations received for the countries with 
which exchange relations were resumed. The gross weight of the 
boxes forwarded abroad aggregated a total of 546,279 pounds, being 
an increase of 81,093 pounds over the preceding year. 

Of the total number of boxes sent abroad, 383 contained full sets 
of United States official documents for authorized depositories and 
2*369 included departmental and other publications for depositories 
of partial sets and for miscellaneous correspondents. 

The number of boxes sent to each country is given in the following 
tablet 
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OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENTAL 


DOCUMENTS. 

In accordance with the terms of a convention concluded at Brussels 
March 15,18SG, anti under authority granted by Congress in resolu¬ 
tions approved March 2, 1S67, and March 2,1001, there are now sent 
through the exchange service regularly to depositories abroad 07 
full sets of United States official documents and 39 partial sets— 
Boland having been added during the. year to tho list of those coun¬ 
tries receiving full sets, and Latvia and the Library of the League of 
Nations, located in Genera, Switzerland, to the list of those receiving 
partial sets. The number of full and partial sets now* being sent 
abroad, it will he seen, is DO, The total number provided by law for 
the use of the Library of Congress and for international exchange 
is 100. 

The full set of documents sent to Poland is deposited in the 
ttiblioth^que du Ministers des Relations Exterieures, Warsaw. '1 lie 
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partial set for Latvia is deposited in the office of the prime minister 
at Riga* 

I stated last year that it was understood that the Czechoslovak do* 
pository would he the Ministers de Flnst ruction Publique, at Prague. 
Information has since been received from the Government of 
Czechoslovakia to the effect that the United States official documents 
would 1 jo deposited in the Bibliotbeque de FAsseniblee Xationule in 
Prague* 

A complete list of the depositories is given below : 

utcl'osiTURiEB of full *ism 

Amjentiha: Minister^ dc Rtindoties Exterior vs* Buenos Aires. 

Australia: Library of i he Camrotti wealth Pori lament* Melbourne, 

Avhtkia: B tattitinc l ie Zeotml-KijrarntBslou, Vienna. 

BaU4£1 v : UDiterKituLs-Bilrtiaihek, Freiburg. {Dejxksltury of the State of Baden.) 
BavakeA: Stuuta-Blbliothelr,, Munich-, 

Belgium : BEbllotheqiic Royale, Brussels. 

Eum; Bibliotheca National* R£e de Janeiro. 

AW»Z Bibliotecm de la Bnlvarcltfnd National <1* La riatu. (Deposi¬ 
tory of I he Province of Buenos Alim) 

Canada: Library of Parliament* Ottawa. 

Cmu: Blbllot™ del CuuKrcao National, Santiago. 

China : Awetican^Linaae PubHruliau Exchange Department, Shanghai Du renin 
of Foreign Arinina, ShnngimL 
Coi-oiiEti.i: BlbHotcca National, Bogota 

UoflTA Eica: Oflelmi de DeptaLtu y Can]* IiUrnirttionnl de Public clones, San 
JottfL 

Cot*: Secretariri de Estnslo lAsuntos Generates y Ganjo International] Habana, 
Czechohlovakta : Biblioib£que de 1’Assemble National?, Prague. 

Deauauk: KonRtilge Hlbllotbtiret, Copenhagen. 

Ehgland: British Museum, London. 

Foaxcs: litbiluth&jue Nationals, Faria 
CrartANT: Deutsche RcEtiistttgEEIbllothefc, Berlin. 

Outaaow i City Librarian, Mitchell Library. Glasgow, 

Greece: BibllotbCque Rationale, Athens, 

Haiti: Secretaire d’etat de* UtiatluiiH Ext^rleures, Fort an Prince. 

Uuitgaht: Hungarian House of Delegates* Bnda^sL 
India: Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

I iielakd : National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 

Italy £ BlbLIoteca Nbxlonnle Vittorio Kinanutde, Home. 

Japan : Isu[?erJiil Library of Japan, Tokyo. 

Lonxwti: London School of Economic and Political Scfcnre. {Depository of 
Elio London County Council.! 

M a nitcha : Provincial Library, IViimlpe^ 

Mexico: lUAlltufo BIMlDgrflfico, Bibliotcca National, Mexico. 

Netuerulmsm : Blbllotbeek van dc Staten-Generaa!, flic Hague* 

New South Wale#*; Public Library of New South Wales* Sydney. 

New SCealasu; General Assembly Library* Wellington, 

Norway : Sturthlngeta Lllilluthek, Clirlstiaujn, 

ORTaMO: Legislative Library, Toronto. 

Paris: Prefecture de la Seine, 

I^Emir: Blbl[otE}en National, Lima, 
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Polamp ; KiMio(hiV|iiv ilu Rlinlis lIgs ItolatUma Exttfrlenres* Waraaw, 

PouaruoM,: lAabliotliefTfi NaetenaL Lisbon, 

PiCEtfiA: Proittubdie B tnnt^fr ltothefr, Berlin, N. W. 7. 

Quebec : Library of the [j^ihlHtura of tbe Province of Quebec, Quebec, 
Quzenblaf to: Parliamentary library, BrlshAn* + 

Hussja : Public Library* Petrograd. 

Saxony : OefTentHcbe EEbUoLbek, Dresden, 

Seedla: Section Administrative -clci M in Satire dew Affaires £trang£res h Belgrade. 
South Austuali a : Parliamentary Library, Adelaide. 

Spain : Servlclo del Cambio Intenunclomil de PubliMelimrai Ouerpa Hnculta 
Uvo de ArehLveros, Glhllotocorloa y Aruneftk-Kro, MddHd. 

Sweden: Kungllga HLliIJiUckct, Stockholm. 

Switzerland; 1i:I]1LhlIjiH|ilf Fgd&rafe Centrals, Berne. 

Tasmania: Parliamentary Library, Hobart 

Turkey: Beparlment of Public Instruction, Constantinople. 

Union or South Africa : State Library, Pretoria,. TnmsvuaL 
Uruguay : Ottclim do Canjc IftternadouaL de PubUcneknate, Montevideo. 
Veni^ukla : Blblloteea National, Corneas, 

Victoria: T'oldie library of Victoria, Melbourne, 

W term* Australia : Public Library of Western Australia, Perth, 
Wmtny«HE 2 o: Landosbibllothek, Stnttprt. 

DmiaiTOklCA or PARTIAL SETS, 

Albert a : Provincial Library* Edmonton. 

Asjace-Lorjiain'e; Blbllotb^ue UnlYorsitRire el ItfgSormTe de Strasbourg Stras¬ 
bourg. 

Bolivia: Mlidatcrlo do Culonlzacldn y Agricultural La Poz. 

Brazil: B Hj I l ot Iuhti da Aasemblea Lcgbdfitlva du Kstado do lUu de Janeiro, 
NIcfberoy. 

Bremen : Besmt^knmn^loii fdr Relelis- and Auawttrttge Augoh^eiihelteo, 
British Columbia: legislative Library, Victoria. 

British Guiana: Government Sacra to r> T « Cilice. Georgetown, Demeraro. 
liuLdARiA: MJiiLat&ra dun Affaires ^tituiuferaa Soda. 

Gctuhv: Colonial Secretary^ Oftlra {Record DefUirtmHit of the Library), 
CbtorubOr 

Ecuador; Blbllotota Nftc tonal. Quito. 

Euytt: BEbllothfrine KhGdlviale, Cairo. 

Finland: Central Library of tbe State, Helsingfors. 

Guatemala* Secretary of the Govern men r H Gnatetoftlfl. 

Habdog : Seiiatekomnii^ion fflr die Rekhs- and Auawirttpn AngelegenhelteiL, 
Hesse: LandEhddblltatbek, Darmstadt. 

Honduras : Secretary stf ibe Government, Tegucigalpa. 

Jamaica : Colonial Secretary, Kingston, 

Latvia: Office of tbe Prime Minister, Riga* 

Liberia : Deportment of State, Monrovia. 

Louren^o H&kqum: Government Library, tjomwm&} Marqnoz. 

LUbeck : President of tbe Senate, 

M auras, Phovivce lif: Chief Secretary to tbo Government of Madras, Public 
Dcpartn vent, Mfiiltm 
Malta : Lieutenant Governor K Valeltn. 

Montenfjuio; Mints**!* de* Affaire* Jfttmng&rvji, OMnJe, 

Xrw Brunswick: Legislative Library, FmleHctom 
Newfoundland; Colonial Secretary, St, Jobn T a_ 

Nicaragua : Supertn Mm Sente rle Archive* Naelunfilefi, Mann into ^ 
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XtamiwttiT Tkeiitohei^: Government Library. Regina. 

Nqva Scotia; Provincial KeeretAry of Nova Soot 3 a, Halifax. 

Panama; Secretaria dc ttcIadODes Exteriores, Th nuiua. 

Paraguay : Ofichia General Uc lainSgmcldii, AeuooIoil 
PMK tE Eihvahv Isnmp: Legislative Library, Charlotte to wo. 

ItouMANiA: Academia Itonmnn, Eufhiirest 

Salyauoh: MfniHterEo do Keluuioneu Estterlores, S«n Salvador. 

Siam ■ Dcputoi^Qt of FortSp AlTulr^ BnnglLQk. 
straits Sgefixiortmi: Colonial Secretary, Singapore 

Bwiixrkland: Library of tho League of Nations, Palace of Nations, Qunl tie 
Ijcm&n, Geneva. 

tfimxo PBOYiMira or Agba and Oubh; Umlaraocratary to Govemmeoh Alla^ 
tiabcuL 

Vienna: RUr^ermcIsler-Anit der SttdL Wien. 

I NTEUPAKTJAMENTARY EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL JOURNAL. 

The interparliamentary exchange is separate and distinct from the 
exchange of official documents referred to above and is carried on 
by this Institution in behalf of the United States Government in 
accordance with authority granted in a resolution of Congress ap¬ 
proved March 4, 1909, the purpose of that resolution being to carry 
into effect the provisions of the second convention, concluded at 
Brussels March 15, 18SG* providing for the immediate exchange of 
the official journal as well as of the parliamentary annuls and docu¬ 
ments. to which the United States was one of the signatories. 

While the Government of Poland has not signified its adherence 
to the above-mentioned convention, it has entered into the immediate 
exchange with the United States. 

A complete list of the countries now taking part in this exchange 
is given below, together with the names of the establishments to 
which the daily issue of the Congression ail Record is forwarded: 

audentixa: Blbltotaca del Coagreao National, Hueaos Airea. 

Australia; Library of the Commonwealth Parliament, Melbourne. 

Austria : ESbHothek dcs Ndtl0ftllr*b9B r Wien L 
Badex: UnlveraitBts-BEbltetlielL, Heidelberg. 

Hklgeuu : BlblSotWWltia de In Cbambre des Eeprfisentanta, Bntwlfll 
Bolivia: Cflmara tie Diputadas; Conereso XncfonnL Lo Fit 
inuxn,; BlbUotheea do Cotig rosso National, Ulo do Janeiro. 

Buenos Aihi^: Blbtiotccn del Senmdo da la Frovlncta de Bhough Aires* I ji 
Plata. 

Canada: 

LSbrnry of Parliament Ottawa. 

Clerk of Hie Senate, Hotis** of Parliament, Oitawiu 
Ocbta Rica: Ofld,iiE tie DepOrfto y Cnnje International tie PubUcadooas, San 

Cuba : 

Bihtoteea do la C&tuam do Represent antes, Hobemiu 
B!bl bleep del ^ofldOk Habann. 

Czechoslovakia: RLblLotbfrpio de rAracaldtio National*, Prague. 

Dr.sTMAitK; Rlgadagen* Bureau, KrfbetJiafn, 
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FlUtffCE: 

Blblutlifriuv do In Ctmmbre de# MputGs, au Fatal# Bmarlion* Far:#. 
BlMlotlrf^oe du Stoat, mi Fwlata du Luxcmboiny. Paris. 

Great Britain : Library of the Foreign Office, Downing Street, Loudon* S. W + 1 , 
Grekl-k: Library of Parliwncutp Athens. 

Guatemala: Rlblfoteca do la Oflefna tntemf clonal Ontro-AiDericana, Sa C*Be 
PunEente No. 1 H Ciudad dc Guatemala 

UtblMecu del CooKTaso National* TekTioi^etipa. 

Htraaisi: BlbHothek dee Abgeordneteidianees, RtKlapcsL 
Italy : 

ttlbilotern della Camera del Depatatl* FodaiXO til Monte Cltorio. Homo. 
Elblloteca del Senato del Uogao, Pn3az70 MfldQnm. Rome. 

Liberia: Department of State, Monrovia, 

Jugoslavia ; Library of the Skupshtina, Belgrade. 

New South Wales: Library of FarllfiiuenL Sydney. 

New Zlalind : General Assembly libmry, WelJIngtou. 

I^eru : CAmara de Dlptttndoo, Cougrcso Kacltioalp Lima. 

POLAETD; Minister® dee Affairs Etraogftras Warsaw* 

Poktuuaj*; Bibliotheca dus Cortes, Lisbon. 

FfctrssiA! Blbliotbck des AbBconlneteuliaufles, Frio*- Mbrech tstro see 5, Berlin, 
S. W. 11. 

Queensland: The Chief Secretary's Office, Brisbane, 

Uouulaeha : UlbHottifriue de la Chambredes Dftmito, Bucharest. 

Russia; Sendings temporarily suspended. 

Sfaxh : 

Bthlloteca del Coogreso de lofi Dlpotudos, Madrid. 

BibUoteca del Scnado, Madrid. 

Switzerland: BttUotMqoo de LAsspmMto FMGrale Sul*st\ Berne. 
Tsarrvaal: State Library. Pretoria. 

Union or South Africa: Library of Parliament, Cape Town, 

Uhugcat: BLbUotMft de la Cflmara de Ucpr^esUantea, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: CtUnara de Dlputados, Cungresn N«donal T Carncaa. 

Western Australia ' Library of Parliament of Western Australia, Perth. 

It will be noted from the above list that there rife at present S3 
different foreign Stales or Provinces with which the immediate 
exchange of the official Journal is carried on. To some two copies 
of the Congressional Record fire forwarded—one to the Upper and 
one to the Lower House of Parliament—the total Dumber trans¬ 
mitted being 43. The number provided by law for this exchange is 
limited to 1GQ + 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Agencies have been established during the year by the Govern¬ 
ments of Danzig and Poland. Shipments to Czechoslovakia were 
inaugurated last year, consignments being sent to the Minist&re de 
Flnstruction PubliquiL The Czechoslovak Government has since 
established an international exchange service under the direction of 
the Bibliothuque de 1* Assemble® Rationale. 

A complete list of the foreign exchange agencies or bureaus is 
given below: 

Alokjua, rfa France. 

Angola, tHa Portugal 
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Argentina: Comfslftn Protectant de Blhitotecaa Poputnim Luvulte 1210* Buenos 
Alre& 

AUhtjua : Statist] §cher ^ntral-KoiunitesLOii, Vienna, 

Azofesfli via PorLUEAl. 

Belgium: Service Boise des ficlt&uges ]ntcrtmtloii&U£ T Hue des Jxmejs^liurlota 
40v BnmelaL 

Bolivia : Odclim, National fie K^tiuHsILcu, La Pas. 

Brazil: Serving ^e Pernmtin^CH iLktomEHdunara* Bibliotheca NaHooa1 H UJci do 
Janeiro. 

I I-]l i j'i :--ll Colonies; Crown Agents for i Ltt> Colonies* London, 

Haiti hh Guiana; Royal Agricultural and OommereiaL So lely p Georgetown* 
BmmH HosbtrHAK: Colonial Secretary p Belize. 

Hi UiAtLi a l Ipiktit trlii i hw Solent idqUufc rk B S- JL Je kol e|e Hulggiric, Keillrt. 

Canary Islands, ri« Spain* 

Chhk; Servlelo de Oaujes Intenaelonnlrap Blhlkdei.ji Nndoimb Santiago. 
China; AmerlcaH-Chlm'se PubtlcntioU K^cJiaiige 1 tepUrtmeat* Shanghai Bureau 
of Foreign Affair*. Shanghai 

Colombia: O tic It ta de Cunjra 1 otemadaiuileo y lb-|iarto, Blhlloteca, NrcIoeiuI* 
Bogota, 

Costa Rica : Otlclnn de I h i^Stn y < lutenmelnnal do PuhiR'iieloiHLs, Sun 
look 

CitEx.'uusiov ahta : Service Tdi^XHloviitjue de*i tictuuignn Internal fubaux, nihHu- 
the^ue tie TAfisoiubl^e Nationnle, Prague 1 - 79 * 

Da^zio: Stfliltbibliotfcefe* Danzig. 

Dsvhjlii: Kimgelige DanKjie Selfckah, OopenhiiKen. 

Dutch Guiana: Surlnaamatriie Keloidal* Blbleotheek, Ponu m ribo. 

Kuuadoe: Minldterlo ile VteladoneH Exterforcs; Quito. 

Egypt: Government Publications Office, Printing Department, Buln^ p CJnlro* 
Finland: Delegation of tTie Scientific Societies of Finland, JlelsingfcinL 
Frances Service- Francflis des Eclinuges Internationally, no Rue da Gtenelle, 
Pads 

Germany ; AmiTika-Instuul UiilrcraJtlttsdraBpe $, Her)in. N„ w, 7 . 

G ofeAT Britain asi> Ireland: Ifesara. \Y held on St Wesley, 23 si tt&t 

Strand. London* 

Gteecr: Blblloth&|nc Nut Iona lo F Athena. 

Greenland, ria Denmark. 

Guadeloupe* via France. 

Guatemala : Inutltuto Natlomil do VartmM, Gnntem&ln* 

Guinea* via Port gi] til. 

Haiti i Secretaire iTBtut itea Jtehi liana Est£rtoures p Port an Prince. 

Honduras: BlblKotern National, TVtfucIgidpa- 

Hungary; Dr. Julius Hkler* pavUraj+i Teh h kert£knylivfiMur|u Hivatil (City 
Laud Valuation Office J* Kfl*pfflntl Hudat^sf lV r 

1 CEI.ASTJ* via DenmnrV, 

I sin a : Bupertotamient nf Stationery* Buinlmy. 

Italy : UiBdo degll Scamlii Xaterwvfiuiali, Bildiatcca KaaLcnale Vittorio 
Emunuele, Roiue* 

Jamaica : tnstltuto of Jrkimiiea* KSm^ttun. 

JafAN: ImporJnl Library of Japtm, Tokyo + 

Java, via Netherlands. 

Koska : Govern merit General, Kelja 

tjiucaiA : Bureau of Hschanges. Department of State, Monrovia, 

Tahjken^o Marque;*; Government: l-iLi-Etr.y, IxmrenrQ Marquee 
brsKMuiriKL tfo Gertunny + 
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Maiugascab, via France. 

M aouhe a rta Portugal. 

M{KAMBiquK, rfa Portugal. 

Bureau Rdcnilrtt|iic Central N£erlaudul*% nii■ l(^. itEivri llt ne 
rAc&dlmh; techiNii^, D&ift 
New Guinea, via Nether] anda. 

New sottee Walek : Public Library of New Smith Wnles r Sydney. 

New Keae-asu: Dominion Museum, Wellington. 

Nicauagua: MLnlsteric de itelncfones Exterlores,. Managua, 

Norway : Korj ; ?f i fIjre Norske Frcderlks I"niveraSlet BffoUolheknt* Christian la. 
Panama : Socmaria tic Reladodes I’iterlore^ Panama. 

PAmniuv: ftrrvlciu de Canje Jnti'nmidnmd tie r^bUrnclones SeeeLGn Consular 
y do ConicrcLo* MSnjfcjterlo tie Relntionea KxEeriortt^ Asuncion* 
lHwr: Gfidna tie Reparto, y Cnoje Jniernncionnl de PnM li/auloiu's, 

Mlnlatcrla 4c Fob iento, TAnm. 

t'oi.AAni BiMSotti^jne thi Miniature tics tfelmthnH KstdrlDUf^t, Warsaw* 
PoUtuoaih: SfK^io tie TfMPa ruterikudoiiacs, BEMfotfseai NnclodaL Lfabori. 
QcrEENflVrANU: Bureau of Ksdiutigfa of International rml^fution^, Chief Secre¬ 
tary^ Ofltce, Rrtalmno. 

ItovMAMAi Shipments tiynpomrOy suspend iM. 

ri fs&i a: Shtpulents temporarily suBpended. 

Salvador : Mliilsterlo de itphielaues Exterlores, Sun Snlvuilor, 

Siam : Department of Foreign Affairs, Bangkok, 

South Australia : Public Library of South Australia, Adelaide. 

Spain; Sfervldo del Cambio ZntcrrmdcnnL tie PttMicatfolH**. Cuerpo FjyjJiUnUvo 
drs Archive™?, lUMioteenrlo^ y ArtiucGSogoa, Madrid. 

Suuatha, -pi'a Netherlands. 

Sweden: Kongllgn Svcnsku Yetdkhhnps AkRtfcintcn» Stockholm, 

SwmEBLAfta: Service tics tfetum liiEerimtloiuiuY, lUMtorliNjiic Federal e 
CentfRlCr Berne. 

St hi a : American University of Beirut. 

Tasmania: Secretary to gha Premier, Hobart 

TmNrnAn: TEoynl Victoria Institute of Trinidad and Tobago, Port-Df-Spo^n, 
Tcnif, via France. 

Tumkky: Shipments temporarily suspended. 

Unfair or South Afhjca: Government Printing Works, Pretoria. Transvaal, 
Uruguay; Ofldm de Cnnje imern^doTml* Montevideo. 

VErtJsuEUt: Bdillotccn NacMkint. Cnrtf 
VicififttA: Public Library of Vlciorin, Melbourne. 

Wksotn Austria: Public Library of Western Australia* Perth. 

Winowahu a fin LfcEWAia IsialNIU? ; Imperial Df-parimcnt of Agriculhirr. Bridge¬ 
town h Barbados. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to express my appreciation of the conscientious 
attention to duly by fbe employees of the Exchange Office, without 
which it would not have been possible to handle the large volume of 
work passing through the service during the year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. G. Abbot, 

Assistant Secretary <, 

In Charge of Library amt Exchanges* 

Dr, t’li arles D. Waloott, 

Secretary of the Smithsonian Imbibition. 


APPENDIX 6. 

REPORT OX THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


Sjh : J have the honor to present the following report on the opera¬ 
tions of the National Zoological Park for the fiscal Tear ending 
June 30, 1021: 

The appropriations allowed by Congress in the sundry civil act 
included ?12i>,0G0 for (he regular maintenance of the park, $80,000 
for the purchase of additional land, and $200 for miscellaneous print¬ 
ing and binding. 

Prices on almost all necessary supplies remained high during the 
early months of the year and, as a consequence, only very limited 
funds were avail able for repairs or permanent improvements. In 
the later months there was a decided drop in the prices of several 
items of food for animals, and particularly in forage, so that a few 
long-delayed repairs and improvements, some of them l*>gun five 
years ago but discontinued for lack of funds, could be undertaken. 

The number of animals on exhibition is greater than at any period 
since 1912; the number of species represented is greater than ever 
More: and the scientific importance and actual monetary value of 
the collections far exceed any previous year in the liistory of the 
park. A new record for attendance was also reached, due in a meas¬ 
ure to the recent rapid development of near-by residential sections, 
but in a greater measure due to increased interest by the public in the 
an im ft I collections and in the recreational features offered by such 
an establishment. 

ACCESSIONS, 

Gift *.—An unusual number of animals were added to the collec¬ 
tion gifts, or were placed by friends of the park on indefinite 
deposit, The total number of specimens received in this manner was 
JT8, and the donations included numerous rare and important species 

Mr. Isaac Ellison, of Singapore, presented to the park a fine young 
male orang-utan, about years old, No specimen of this nr* had 
been on exhibition in Washington for many years, and the addition to 
the collection of an example so thrifty is gratifying Mr Ellison 
brought the orang-utan, together with a Javan macaque, with him 
from Singapore, while on & visit to America. 

The Canadian Government, through Mr, J, B. ll Rr kin Commit 
sioncrof Dominion Parks, presented four mountain goats and two 
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Rocky Mountain sheep, all captured in the Rocky Mountains Park 
and shipped from Banff, Alberta. The sheep, both awes* arc most 
welcome additions to the small herd received from the same source 
in 191s, which has done so well in out paddocks* The mountain goats 
are the first on exhibition here in many years, and m the large range 
prepared especially for them have attracted great attention. A 
young male, horn here May 20,1831* appears to be & thrifty animal. 

Mr, Victor A Evans, of Washington, D. C +# who 1ms for many 
years taken great interest in the National Zoological Bark, and has, 
from time to time, added many rare and unusual animals to the col¬ 
lection, presented during the year a young male Kadiak bear, a pair 
of Count Raggi’s birds of paradise, and some valuable parrots. The 
bear gives promise of becoming an exceptionally large individual* 
and no species of bird of paradise has before been shown in the park. 

Four shipments from tropical America added, by gift, a Dumber 
of species new to the collections. Dr. F. W. Goding, American con¬ 
sul general at Guayaquil, Ecuador, transmitted specimens of the 
giant Galapagos tortoise, one each from Albemarle Island and In¬ 
defatigable Island. The Indefatigable Island aperies is very rare 
imd had never before been on exhibition. Hon, Henry D, Baker* 
American consul at Trinidad, British West Indies, sent specimens 
of the Trinidad brocket deer and agouti* Mr. Stuart H* Gillmoro 
and Mr, II niter G. ATorse, of Washington, brought with them 

from Surinam a small collection, of animals, including specimens of 
the golden-hooded oriole and weeping capuchin. Dr. Paul Bar tech, 
of the National Museum, collected and presented four large ground 
iguanas from Andros Island and an additional sped men of the great 
white heron from the Florida Keys, 

Mr. A r K. Haagner* director of the zoological garden at Pretoria, 
South Africa, brought to America, as a gift to the park, a specimen 
of his recently discovered Rhodesian baboon. 

Seventy-two individual donors contributed to the collection during 
the year. The complete list is as follows: 

Mr. Tf. K. Mien, Washington, I 1 - C., red-an'l-Mue-qni^pUnw m H Caw. 

r>r. Wade n. Atklnscp. Waiditt^o. D, C-, Ytrtfnt* 

Mr. Curl Aytrcr, WimMijpton. I>, screech owl. 

m*s Henrietta A. BagneH, Wa&Mntfm, lx C., two jrriisa 

n " ,L Henry D. Baker, Trinidad, British Weal Indira. Trinidad hmckot anrl 
l wo Trl aid tid agmitis. 

Dr. Paul linrtsfh, W^hJojtrtcm, D, C., white heron ud four ground (guano*. 

MJsa Oomthy Beors, Washington. T>, C. a Hijra tor. 

Jfr. Hannon H. Bell., Jr., Ruxtoti. Md., alligator. 

Mr. I. E. «<<i i nett, W«l Pal in Beach. Pi a.. Inuphini? gull. 

Mr. K, M. Bradshaw, Bristov, Yn_, ham wl 

Ensign Hlehnnl H. Bntzcal. U, S, s. fen^tn, Sah Francisco, Caljf,. Ponaiun 
nROtiU. 

Mr. P, W. Briggs, Bristow, Vb., j»i*ot horned owL 


Si 
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Miss G, It- Brigham. Washington* IX C + red-billed bill-tit. 

CaiU&ch Lumber Cto. Albright^ W. Ya. p bunded rnitJcsnake, copperhend, urn I 
biaeksmtke, 

Mr, JaR. E, Cameron, Washington, P. C.+ red fox, 

Canadian Government, through Hon. J* B* Hark in. two Rocky Mountain sheep 
itnd four mountain gouts. 

Mr. W. B, Carpenter, Washington, P. C. P redid l led Mil-tit, two Gould Inn 
finches, two canaries, nod two grnRs pamquets. 

Mr. MU ton Curtis, St. David, AriK, F Gila (Boaster, 

Mr. Jnmes f. Pa via, Washington, P. €., sparrowhnwk, 

Mr. E. B. Dewey, Wnshfngton, D. C„ Fparrowbnwfc. 

Mr. Blaine Elk Inn, Washington. D. 0„ two raccoons. 

Mr. Ernest B* El!fas, MlDboro, X. C.. homed toad, 

11 r. taaflC Ellison, Singapore, EtraLts Settlements, orang-utan and Javan 
macaque. 

Mr. Mmis C* Etchison, Jefferson, Md., red-tailed hawk and burn owl. 

Mr. Victor J. Evans, Washington, D. C-, Krulink boar, king paroquet, rcdRhlcd 
eclectus parrot, add two Count Rocgi's birds of paradise. 

Mr, Arthur H. Fisher, Washington, D* C, B conch-whip auuke mid spreading 
adder* 

Mr. n. B. Fisher. Taken m Fork, Md, mourning dove. 

Mr r Stuart H. Gill more nnd Mr* Walter C. B. Morse, Washington* D, C. p 
eontiomndl. capuchin monkey, yellow-rumpcd ngoutl, nnd gnldrTehnodod oriole. 
Dr. Frederick W, Gndtng, Guayaquil. Ecundor, two Galapagos tortoises. 

Mr. Leonard C. Gunnell, Washington, IK C.. wood cook. 

Mr. A. K, Finn goer, Pretoria, South Africa, Rhodesfan baboon. 

Mrs. FI B, Harden, Washington, D. C., three horned ton da. 

Hon. Warred G. Harding^ White House. Washington. D. C„ Alaskan bnlj 
eagle. 

Mrs. E- P. Hnpktos, Washington. D. C., two canaries. 

Mrs. John F, Fiord, Washington, IX C„ grass puroqneL redJiillctl weaver, 
nutmeg flJich^ European goldfinch, two strawberry finches* two hi&ck beaded 
lloches, three Java finches, tour canaries, nnd Steven bettgalces, 

Mr. L. M* Humphrey, Glen Echo, Md rr pilot blaekcn&ko. 

Miss Stay E. Irish, Hll!sfde T Me,* itiictc hnwk. 

Mrs. H. S. Johnson, Washington, B. CL, canary. 

Mr. ED is S, Joseph- Sydney. Australia, sulphur crested cockatoo and four rod* 
ramped paroquets. 

MnJ. J toward C. Jn&MHi, United state* Marine Corps, Washington, I\ C., red- 
crowned parrot and yellnw-rheekcd parrot* 

Mr. Charles Ft. Kengla, Washington, D, C_ great horned owl. 

Mr J. C. Lindsey. Clarendon , Vn. h ringed turtledove* 

^Fr». h. P. Ltmt, tandow, MtL P altlgntor. 

^Fr, fJenrgi,! Marshall T^iureL Md., garter snake mat bluckannke. 

^F^^i. W. Pi. Moore, WftsfaFngton p P. C H tovl pnroqnot. 

Pr r F* FL Morhnrt + Washington, Tk C., meeoois. 

Mrs. Lon Is Nnltoa, WlnchcBter, Vh„ two marmosets, 

?.tr. L. 0. Fainter, Alexandria. Va T three retl-Rhonldered hawks. 

Ml-i^ Mary PEtoa Faliuer, Waohtngtun* D. C-, nlUgator. 

Fun Amerlcnn Union, Wnidslngton, P, f:„ in nUE^nors. 

Mr* I*. V. Fetraon, Waalilngtozip D. t', k re4|-ta|fed hawk, 

Mr. Jack Fpikiidjoni, Washlnulon, D. C„ pointed tnrtb. 

^Fnc. N. G, Rdd, Crlstohitp FotuiI Jtone, Panama deer. 
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Mr*. K, T. LEyjLis, Waish Enptoli, I> + 0^ canary- 

Mr. Edw. s, Suttf llI i.li WnshinuTit. IX C. B blactesfttike and two skunks 
Pr + R. W. sl.ti^Mr. Washington D, C.* box tottote, ground rntttmiako, two 
king snBkeB. m \t\ two wood turtle 
Mr. Lufaott Sls®t WuhiQfetam t f>, fl. pilot hlurkinnstbe. 

Mr, EL N. Slator P New York, N. Y n East African baboon. 

Mr. G r T. SmullwEMKb Washington, I>. 0„ 15 ojx^urna 
Mr. Albert Stabler, IX CU bnrxed owl. 

Mr, Robert M< Stabler, Washington, D. CU five Virginia o^ssums, 

Mrs. Ida Stanley, Wasblngtoii^ D. C„ trace™. 

Mr. I. P. Stoffcy, Fort Washington, M<L great horned owl. 

Mr. Arthur Tew. WashlnrfftTi, IX IT P alligator. 

Mr*. E. F. Townsend, Washington* D. C n alligator. 

Mm* Russell T^son, Ernftlobora, Yt„ amino woodchuck, 

Mr, THus Ulko, Washington* X\ CL, painted turtle am! in Ilk snake, 

Mr. P. U Vnn Fatten, tlrrat Falls, Ya., burred owU 
Mrs. O r D. Waylftrul, Wasblapton, D, C^ cathu?* 

Mr. J. r r, Wenehel, Tatomm Park, WtfL nihHH. 

Mr. Ini CartrJght Wf-tliorLlh Mndarioc* Vil, dlntnoud-bnek term pin, 

Sir Allen II. Whlsner Waahlngtun* I>, 0, fox squirrel. 

Births.' — Fifty-five mammals were born and SI birds were batched 
in. the park during the year* As usual, these records include only 
such as are reared to a reasonable sgs, no account being made in these 
published statistics of young that live only a few days. The births 
include; European brown bear, 4; dingo* 2; great gray kangaroo, l: 
red kangaroo, 3; black-tailed wallaby, 2; rufoue-bellied wallaby, 1; 
brush-tniled rock wallaby, 1; Australian opossum, 1; rhesus monkey, 
15 moua, 1; mountain goat, 1; Rocky Mountain sheep, 1: Indian 
antelope, 2; American bison, 3; Hama, 3: guanaco, 1; Virginia deer, 
4; black-tailed deer, 3; fallow deer. 1; Japanese deer, 3; hog deer, 3; 
barns inghn, 2; red deer, 6; American elk, 2. Birds hatched were of 
the following species; White ibis. American coot, wood duck, canary, 
and peafowl. 

Exchanges— There were received during the year, in exchange for 
surplus stock, 57 mammals, 152 birds, and 6 reptiles. The most 
important of these accessions were a large collection of Australasian 
birds from Mr. E. S. Joseph, the well-known animal dealer of Syd¬ 
ney, Australia, and a collection of African mammals from Mr. 
A. K. Tliingner, Pretoria, South Africa. Among the birds received 
from Mr. Joseph are such desirable species as the pied goose, Ey ton's 
tree duck, Australian black duck. Pacific gull, white-bellied sea eagle, 
golden‘shouldered paroquet, and satin bower-bird. African mam* 
mals included in the exchange from Mr. Hnagner were a lechwe ante¬ 
lope, 2 blesboks, a springbok, an African porcupine, a chaema baboon, 
and a specimen of Wahlbcrg's mongoose. Other valuable mammals 
received in exchange from miscellaneous sources are 2 Barbary apes 
from liibr&ltar, white-collared, black, and sooty mangabeys, an 
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Arabian baboon, 2 ruffed lemurs, 2 Millay porcupines, 2 palm civets, 
and a Florida manatee. 

The birds received in exchange include also 2 son-bitterns, 2 black- 
necked swans, 2 (.'ape Barren geese, 4 upland geese, an Indian jnbiru, 
u sarus crane, scarlet ibis, yellow-watt led lapwing, and numerous 
small birds of various kinds. Five tree iguanas ami a large boa con¬ 
strictor were received from South America. 

1 ui’c/hM?),—O hIj 0 mammals, 45 birds, and 9 reptiles were pur¬ 
chased during the year, as the limited funds avail aide would not per¬ 
mit of much expenditure for stock. The mam nut is purchased were 
4 armadillos, 2 gray foxes, a Florida lynx, a pigtailed monkey, and 
one bandicoot, Bints purchased were mostly hawks, owls, and water- 
fowl at low cost, but some exceptionally valuable Specimens were also 
obtained. A specimen of the rare kagu from New Caledonia Island, 
and of the Nepalese paroquet from India, represent species new to 
the collection. 

Transfer #,—!The Biological Survey of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture continued its contributions to the collection. Two young pumas 
nr mountain lions from the Kaibab Forest, Utah, through Mr, 
George E, Holman j and three young pumas from Arizona, through 
Mr. M. E. Musgrave, wore among the most valuable transfers from 
the survey. Mr, Vernon Bailey, chief field naturalist, contributed 
an interesting collection of small mammals, including various species 
of pocket mice, kangaroo rats, spermophiles, and other rodents. Two 
little brown cranes from Nebraska were also transferred from field 
agents of the Biological Survey. 

Captured in the park -.—Five birds and 2 reptiles, captured within 
the National Zoological Park, were added to the collection. 

Deposited .—A few parrots and other birds and one reptile, needed 
for exhibition, were accepted on deposit. Owing to the’greatly 
increased work at the park and the small force of keepers employee] 
to care for the growing collections, it has been necessary to refuse 
birds and mammals offered on deposit, and subject to recall bv the 
owner, unless the specimens represent species which add distinctly 
to the exhibition value of the collection. 

REMOVALS. 

Surplus animals sent away in exchange for other stock dur ing 
the year included 62 mammals, 45 birds, and 12 reptiles! Most of 
the surplus animals were bom in the park, Among the specimens 
so exchanged were a young hippo jJotamus. 5 American bison, 1 V ak 

I East African eland, 1 Indian antelope, 4 Hamas, 2 American dk’ 

II European red deer, 2 Japanese deer. 2 red kangaroos, 2 Euroix m 
brown bears, 2 African lions, 1 mountain lion, 4 gray foxes 2 wolves 
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S corpus, 3 rhesus monkeys, a numtar of waterfowl, peafowl, and 
other birds, and IK alligators. 

A member of animals on deposit were returned to owners. 

The death rate remains very low; for mammals and birds about as 
in the past four years; for reptiles much lower. Among the most 
serious losses of mammals long in the collection must be mentioned 
the death of the vicuna {Lanui vicugna) from enteritis on Septem¬ 
ber 7,1920. This animal was received at the park on Novemlier 24, 
1908, and thus had been in the collection nearly 12 years. A female 
»ebu (Bqs indicus) , received when about 3 years old, on April 11, 
1899, died on March 25, 1921. only a few days under 22 years from 
date of arrival, A male American elk, horn in the park May 31, 
1910, died November 5,1920. The male Kenai Peninsula black bear 
{Urpus {imericaimx prmiger), received when a cub of about 2 years 
of age. March 5, 1903, died of internal hemorrhage, June 23, 1921, 
after 18 years and 3 months in the park. A coyote (C»7iis lairans), 
received April 26, 1906, died September 28,1920; a psca {Cvmimlw 
pace), received April 11,1903, died January 3,1921, of acute conges¬ 
tion of the lungs; and a brown macaque (Maeaca speciosa), received 
July 30,1910, died of gastroenteritis on November 26,1920. 

Three birds with long records were lost during the year. A red- 
and-blue macaw (Am chfaroptera) , received ns a gift from the gov¬ 
ernor of the State of Para, Brazil, August 7, 1899, died nearly 21 
years later, on July 3, 1920. A yellow-shouldered parrot {Amasana 
barbaden&k)) , received from Hon. E. H. Plumucher, American consul 
at Maracaibo, Venezuela, September 10, 1902, died on January 26, 
1921; and a demoiselle crane, received July 2, 1903. died on June 18, 
1921. 

Other serious losses were a female bison, died of metritis. Julv 7, 
1920; a male llama, acute congestion of lungs, July 25, 1920; and a 
male prong-homed antelope, anemia, October 13,1920. 

Post-mortem examinations were made by the pathological division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and, in four cases, by the Army 
Medical Museum. The following list shows the results of autopsies, 
the cases being arranged by groups; 

CAUSES OF DEATH, 

HAHKAIS. 

MarsuplallEL: Tuberculosis, 2; congestion of lungs* l; pleurisy :md peri¬ 
carditis 1; enteritis* 1: peritonitis, 1; pyemia, 1; scptloeoiiri, i. 

Carnivora: Foeomonlu, 2: tuliorcolf^iK, 1; gastroenteritis* 2; Internal hem- 
errlmge, 3 ; Leukemia, 1. 

itodentla: Congestion of lungs, 1, 

Primates: TubemltosfR* 6: enteritis, 5; gastroenteritis, 2; colitis* 
oekinucoociifl Infestation, 1; C*fe twimlysls, I. 
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ArilmlsLetjlLV; FncnnrthSn, 1; vcrmliKMa bronco-pocmuonla, 1: Uiberculwia, 
1 ; con£o 4 tton of hmp*. I? osUrrllls* 2; gafttrltm, l; fjastroeiiteHti^ 1: metritte. 
1; anemia. % ¥ r accident, L 

mans. 

t'iconitfonLLb^r Impaction ef stomach, 1; anemia, 1; aefiticemKa, 2: no mxm 
found r S. 

ArL^rlfomirs; FnumnouTiu l; mtcritltt. 2: no cmisc fonmL a. 

FalCTnlfoiwft: No cause found, 1. 

Uo Hi formes: Tuberculosis, l; aspergLUonis, 2; enteritis, 3; eoedOSods* tt; 
wry-neck, 1; no cause found, 2. 

Omlformes: AsporgLltoaH 1: enteritis, l ; no cause fouml, % 
UUnradrllformt^: Tuberculosis, 1; enteritis, 1: Intcrnnl ticniorrliuisc, l. 
Piittadformes ? Enteritis* 3 ; anemia. i; internal hemorrhage, 1. 

Cornellformes: tinteritla, 1; abdominal tumor and enteritis, I. 

PiiKseriformes: Enteritis* ft. 

settles. 


Betpeatcu: Fneainanla. 1 ; im cause founds 1 + 

Thirty-two specimens of special scientific importance, or needed 
for exhibition purposes, were transferred after death to the United 
States National Unseam, These included 16 mammals, 11 birds, and 
5 reptiles. Four specimens of mammals* desired for anatomical 
work, were sent to the Army Medical Museum. The skins o! 17 
birds were added to the reference collection of a dealers 5 cage birds 1,3 
in the office of the superintendent, National Zoological Park, 
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CaH* tVOM— Cuitlonnl. 


nuDKST! \—Con llnuol. 


Red fol (VuJpfA falcai - Jj 

Kit fox ( I'afpra - 2 

Gray fox (Umeypn riiWdJflrffrnlfMH H 

(Jl(WeH*eu,f a^f U: d Uji F - 1 

Raccoon (Frocport IpJur).^.— I 2 

Gray coatluiufidL 1-Vorud aUrfca i - £ 

Rod MMEisnundi (A'ir®ii0 nHMdo;i_. Li 

Klnkajou (Mi flarBJ) - 

L ItibLn.J'ulJ i CoJOI ffnFWff 

I I l -- I 

Ulrica (Udrlti OfeuYfOttPU) -- 1 

Ferret (JfiutrJa furoi _— -- t 

*tfljra i Juyru tachri'd]_ .. - 1 

Wlewitk (UCpAJNtf nlffini --- — 9 

Florida ttkuhk iJUT^JI f##* -- L! 

American Imdser (FaaMco raxae} -. 1 

Eur&jwjta bn4g*r (Jfelu «rl<w)_-- i 

Florida ottrr IZfrfr* teinadtiut* iojw?_ 2 
Patna civet jJ J ara^rirM hertnapti.ro- 

WjihlljM FK'H tOOtiE^t tl/cJopic por- 

vula} ___ 1 

Spotted hyena tUrocatu c-nocKful. 1 

strip** lijrau iu*B*9 hirminl^- 2 

African rtiectali /niffllirfl) _ 2 

titan (Ftfite EnoJ --- 2 

Eenjpil tlfier {FrU* tipri*i - \ 

UuDciiurtiEi tlpcr (fcli* iif.rr\4 leapd- 

ptm —-_-- --—— 2 

leopard (Frlfa pflrtiu*)-,. - 1 

East African leopard {KcH< pardu* 

nuahctte j)_____ ____ 1 

Jaguar (Fcfi* - I 

Brailliui] ocelot (Mi jiunJJlii frra 

__ —___ i 

Margay eat (FcJI* ItpriKd* - 1 

Hnaw leopard (Felt* -. _ 1 

Mexican puma (Fflii s?(crd)- T - ... ■* 

Mountain lion \ Fri\* JjIppOEcjtai? - 3 

Cnfuula lyjiae Minodca-iif I _... 1 

Northern wild cal (i|« a tufa). - Ei 

Bay lynx ra/mi) ---- 2 

Florida lynx (irpnx ru/aa florMaa him _ 1 


funrmuA. 

California a*a lion {%*ilaph\*& catlfar- 

IlHrtkir H 4 fli (PA^Pd rf(«HAoi__ __ 1 

lOHENm 


[^udutal squirrel (tfcTurirt — 

Fox Hqnirrel (S'eturB* aSpcr)_^ - 

A 1 Ml.ii squirrel f jfrfvniA imroJf iittUtr) 
Biird'x [Hirtct mouse (JMrojmatAa« 

fla run V - __ -——« - 

ItiL I Sr j‘ J s pocket itioquc (Fcrepnaift Hi 

*dU^i) „ — ^ - —— 

l.iufkj pocket M0i4*« {PcropaolHpijj 

jfarrj'rt-jM pftilffrr} - 

Kanpfi» rat (/ffjjodoinvi nprcIaMilM) - 
Merriam's kauparoa ml iDipodirmy* 

ncnriirnl) \r ■ • ~ r f_■_ _ 

Ord'a kangaroo ml (Pffarflpii* &rdfl|„ 
American hrov^r tCollar tu raadrmrl** . 

G msBbopper mouse (OnpohMmif* for- 

rfd Li j> 'l---- -- 

Gray irrn«a|Loppor HOW (Onputf omi/f 

Ecvropvtlcr fHMWUWM) ——— - 

Montana wh Lte-footeil mouse (Frrrjmp*- 

cwe ImPOpan anftfafiu*) - —— 

Ltostrt rauoKO i FcriJBifricu^ crrm(oisjR>_ 
Kobnuikii white-fooled miJusfl (Ferr^ 
mjf*£u i mi d.?iicafof un 
Panultle uiouso (Frr&wipeni# cvUfftr 

riled i]- —a--- -- 

Wootl rat iSeutvriia aJErlpala) -- 

African portttpifte aftlct?- 

apMlraliM) ___ -- 1 ■ > ' , -~ __ — 

Malay porcopInHi' (AcxtrtrA^n trac^v 

u rulrl)- --Z ' mViti 

CoypU - 

ha (PKHlcvtwf pdoa ji --- 

Central American paea (fTnUiniMi 

pnea virpa lift) -- --— - - - 

ilextean aEXvnll (0A*pprorfu bicx^- 

ca^ia|__ _ _ __if ; /... 

Bpceklod aEOall CfJatpp™^ P 

blat ,r _ _ t - i —- — — - 

rqo/Ljtiu Agouti (floJppnncfrt jtunc- 

|-j la imtl\ in T c*l I ___ „,, - - 

Axa ra p 9 AiftM fl»rtf|™ 

Tttatdftd hedhIL tut- 

™ial • ■ ; - ' --- 

Ch’Jitft] agouti (Daljrjii'TJcIo criafald}- 
TESl-oar-raaip^l ajpouti (fhiapjifPeld 

liectfcr Mpenn4)..^--- 

FeruTlan fulnea pig (Car-Jo t^r?judri 

pwIFIeJIor)^-—„—- - 

Guinea ptsr (C-fitiA porarWadl- 

Capjlmra hptlwrh mHs ) - 


l 

1 

2 

1 

I 

S 

1 


a 

■■ 

i 


2 


1 

1 

-I 

t 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

1 

2 

■h 


I 


■ i 

2f> 

I 


Woodchuck MfurmoJa oanei) _ 2 

Uip^kjr laarHiot |F0mdt4 ^rlrewlrli 

oticurah _ —^_-_ 1 

prairlr 1 (P^iam^ J Hdo ti cfurtirt) _ , IV 

WhlCc-l ailed prairie dog (Cjpiomj^ 

_ — _ - _ _ 2 

Autclepe nqnltrel tAwmP^pcrqtephilorf 

IfllClfUf)^__ —— 1 

ArlscoiM antelope aijUlfTH^I iAatMdfjur- 

mpphUuM JinrrlaJi)---- 1 

Raund-te Hod tepermitpti lie irfirNu* fot- 

_...._--_ 2 

Spotted sprMnopbtSt iCJrrllas ipN-'- 

^WD—a^-.a-a.^a_ , 1 


UHHOirBL 

Doairellc rahldt (Orvcfi>l«XMit Brilev- 

tuM\ ___ sL . in 

ZaiSTITA. 

Klne-ba ivilctl annadltl^ {i>Nj^pM ho- 

Ci'jnnpjfira | - 

FftXMATUr 


flHffed loin nr (f/wnr corlcini f u i J 2 

Block ypldrr monkey <Alt\a u|p r^,__ 1 

Cray iplder moiskey iAUttm pr 1 
White-throated rapurhiu (Cchwp C«tpd- 
eiaa«P --- - ^ 
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pm mails — C oni] n ued. 
capuchin (Cfbm apti! Jhi i l 

Brown captirbfn (CTcHun fai arilu *) _ - 1 

Mnrparita caiuschln (tfcbu* war gaH- 

___,_» 1 

Mnnqoiit'l iC&Wthriw jttcehn*! --- 2 

Ctutantt l/'ajrio poreon m]__— - 

Itbudi-Jlau Lubu-uu (fBjtid i'kvdutilf-} _ 1 

Uliaadfc-yu Imogen (f%f>4o bsrflfl- 

4lJlfOf> —- 1 

Emu Africao liabuoa [Pavla Ibraiiui). 1 

Mandrill (I'apla ^pALuj- 1 

Drill IPdjjIq i „—« —- 1 

Moor HiA«iquo {Cirnvptttirvu* mvwv*) 1 

Barbary jlix- (titnihi rylra mu) M _ 2 

Brown liiJicnqDO i_Lf ijoued; apfrfoiaj_ X 

PlE-tel!^ laonkry ( lliiviicit nrixt#- 

IturiafM' macaque (l/unira u?tdamnriicii- 

-----—™ 1 

Itbrau* monkey (Jfqotfoo rhwmi} - - 2E* 

LonueE monkey (ifuctfoti uinUw-)—^ 1 

JaviiiL macaque (Btfctfea lurdu]^ 4 

Blade mnaealHtf (CcnweeS** nfcmf- 

SflHtji' EUMJjlflbey «iVji r oc<^W¥ 

fn**A*) -- -— - 2 

Whlte-collajfiri inancal*? (CrtWH^M 

r^rpofm ) -_ _ _ 1 

Breen cuennn (liOaeiQfVtfD wild rtcA ■# j 2 
Vervet j^tnnn i Lctld'PFffd pjUMfyfAra i 1 

HoEUI i Lil*lOfHt>W -I 

Rolwny SttfedOEi iLajleii^o rDloiBKij^l- 1 

I'atiLH monkey (Br-pf Aroecbiw jhiJm1__ 2 

Cb Lmpnnxcc (Pa a f n&jtfedplori -- 1 

Oralis- aMi n (Bojipo HpiMMi) - --- X 

jjmonACTTLA. 

Wild boar flfMi lorofo).- —™_ I 

Wirt-hof | irJuipdifJi crmi* erfAtapicutJ~. 2 
Cu! lured pe^Jktjr iPcfa^ qn^Edtuij., 1 

IU|>pOpOLftlMUJ ii/IppupoliiHiMfl D.mphi* 

W«f€>_ — - ™——- 2 

BacErlan camel (Cttwri ua baafrtaii**| - 2 

Arabian camel i -L p d hicJu* ifro»cefoH«JM 2 
fjunmieo (Lam^ tfinrJmEeotfj - 4 

] JaiiiM. (Lama glvmu) ------ ~ 

Altwca {Lama .- -- 1 

Fallow derr {Damm <fMd) & 
Alia doer (A^ri# aairf) —1 
Hoc deer (tfucfdpAui 

^imliur (fiMH KAfc0lor>— ^ - 

Kafialaiib^ ffiUcfrwi AHWttaeXM ) --- W 

Burnaettt flerr (Aucerrtf# rftlfj|„- - i 

JnpilOfw ili'K'f {KlAd Hlp|K>ll)...„T n - 12 


Bil! 

AaTITJE. 

SouUi Alrls-im ontrlrh (HfmlAto am- 

fpaJlil - 4 

goEDilllBEHi Mtrleh (h'fmffeJo 

(Ibrn (/Thro atnertona) - 2 

Bctftittfi caRw»»nrjr (Odwariii# jiAfl- 

ipn — - —----- 1 

Eiim i&rvMicdtfr prjrirMdftdiiri.-., 2 


A ATlbfiACTT LA—oon rtnued, 

lEed deer Wartm* ciapftiJO - - -- lE 

KAKticnJr doer (Cemu hanylMj^.-- 2 

Bedford deer (CV^rlw niiifAwJHif— 0 

Amorlom i>lk ((FptMs cruiaiJrNsJj> - d 

Vir^Liila dref (Odocollruj ffmriniii- 

nut) _— - ---- 12 

X b A±i&iiia deer {Otlucvitru* Irttftfcn- 

itt>—— _ —^—-•- —- 1 

Mule deer {Q&QCQikw hfiffltaswf—- 2 

ItljLct-SaiJoiS deer (tfdtarfJemi c*!k«- 

M m m) - B 

Trinidad btocbol. Uiarumsu *EHi|jJEHin>r- 

lllcabuft (ifanffllicM nJZHIfrMii) ___, rt 

WTiltif EOUrtl VEku lUannothalCM tfHQu i _ t 
Lechwc (OseEi’jijfp Mwc)„„ 1 

Indian antelope (in i Bops fflrico^q» , 5 

MS}pU (Bo^Hajihtu 2 

E*»l African eland (TeHroIru^BS vryx 

Ilpkitri^fi)__—- 2 

Angora edhI (Crtpra Airon*) 1 

Tabr (IltTnitragu* fcmlahituit) — _ a 

MuuntaSa ((JreamHOJ «iAOrtcniiwvi 4 

Aeuadnd ( A nttaolropiar Im^n> - ^_... I 

tloeky XluantnKn #boep (drla ouphi- 

icaitf) __-_ 0 

Arinina mouulaEn »Ln^ |«>lE* cirjLd- 
6 /fpall pnllJordil 1 

Barbndoa sheep (OeLf orir#J_^_^_ & 

Zebu (Bo* iRdlcst). u ^ u _. i 

YaK {PoPphatjU4 

Ainrrit*n toteun (Blroa Lfsosi]_ IS 

Indian buffalo (nabalirff Ijut.ivU* i __ 3 

HUBBODaCVHA, 

ilFsAillan Lip|p 0 *«plrwa ierre«fr^^„ 2 

MotiffolEoa ligrpe {Equn& przrwtiixftil) _ 1 

CiranCs icka iL^uua hutr.r^lli pnwi!^ 1 

*imy's sehra (^ax# i 

Scbrm-tioraa hybrid (fffuui yrei-iri- 

oabalT** 3 ————__ i 

Zeh rn - A** hybr id ( L'^un■ yrc rj/i-d^f- 

BSt)_ 1 

rsOHVCUAU, 

Abyttlulnn elcpbant (Aoj^dojifa afrl 

CdSd sJfnlliA i 

Rumntnra eleptAut {Mlepha* *twn- 

rrdttti) _ _ ,j 

Florida manatee (fVicb 4 vhujr larfrrH*. 

fr*i>- | 

1>.h f 

ncainmnum. 

WatM lurkej ( AnhtHvB auhiji#*) _ 4 

Aiau-rlwin while prlttau {PcUcmui 
irpiAnjrhirtiefeo*| __ -WT ^ _ 7 

Europsun while p.lkwni ~U‘,u<# n *‘ 

owotfola^UTji ^__^ _ _ ^ 

Bo*rfl ia pel lain (Pflroaw a a mi nt» $ __ I 2 

Australian pel lean {IVbcqmu lajfjfjiio- 

___ a 
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ci coni trmuift*—Con ciuutnl, 

Srowo pelican [Pc^Mnui ptfptiffltiiiiij 
Florida cormorant (PhtflffcraeOra-f 

avrtiuM - —- 13 

Great while iHfFM lintH 

teU*l — - -—— 2 

CollAlh Renin f-ir^d putiath) -— .1 

American f£ift (Atrnirodiul rpreCJe)*. JJ 

Xinyvey egret (Effratta. 4 

bluck'cnmued night hrfon (Yjfcll- 

cora.r Hvetfroraw affltf +t}— - 23 

fluifllhlL] i (Toplilea m’m j weAItmiui)^,. 2 

White Murk <dcuri{fll rimfaj— _ _ - 3 

black Murk fffloonla nlpmj -— 1 

[[III Ell Li jjifrlxEj C Xcxwhynrh w j total 1- 
C4W) ™——-™— - ———— 1 

SLmw-nefb'J Ibis. (£7onjhlfail 

-—— - —— i 

fhicred UiIb | FftrEitforfllt arfoluplew*? . 3 

Auatratian Ibis iThrclltionjI# tlriciU 

While Ibla ((if worn ftfta)v -— 13 

SeaiJet Sbbt (GttUra 1 

Jt-anealu upunjOtiJLI |4Jflfo a/oJM J-- 2 

European tiainlnga (^rnfnp^niif 

fQlCIM) _:_:_ _—- — 1 

A WHfa M* 

Hallnnl (Incas fdajyrftinviihof) —- - H* 

East I ail Lun black dock U"0i plufv- 

rJtjfMChiHi var.)_ "i ;- ■ >*.- 3 

IllacSe du-k I A mi* r*bripe$}—+— 23 

AuMrulfua black dr«* (Ana* super- 
eiUom) 


as BEhirohM ES—Continued. 

White-fronted gud® (jinwr ctf&tfroiwl _ 3 

American white-fronted gfKtoe <A«J*r 

albil/ronj —- «■■ & 

I’rur-bended goose ^rfies)™ 1 

Canada goo® t Bra ™ ro mwaiJeit*tii J- 1 2 

Hutchins's goose iBranta Mlddomt 

ftultAfrurfD - -„■■- - - A 

Cackling KO&M ffincaNftf CUttod^wf- 

Alfa Inm) -- --- — — -—— -- ^ 

Rrant Ei^renlo herateic fflautnffa*tt<*Y- II 
ISflrnacte geo® (tfnanta leueopitfto > _ - _ 7 

Cape Barren goose CCrrcfjprljr hoiw- 

holfandlaO »„„„ — —««-—- 

Spur-winged goose EPIec[rtipi«w«i pam* 

beaetf -— -— - — -£ 

Pil'd goose |4n-n* 1 dri4r acmtooliualfl] 2 

B3*el-bribed tree dock ( tHmdrorjtan* 

auhiniNalh) --— ---- 0 

EjWa tree duck (DtwdroegtfM **- 

tow!) -*-- -— * 

White-faced Ire* duck (Jtafdneypii* 


vidnata) - 


CiinlitJiLI | EJhdulelflffWH* (KrfjifnfU.™ 2 

European widgeon IJtfdfrai ptntlop* i & 

BaKdputc (Varan gnjfricflmi)-- - 7 

Ur^a-vlnE^I teal (iVrif^rt care- 

liHAH)-- ■ 7 

European tosd (VlllfOR lb 

Hilknl teal (Jtafgfort fpmwoiii»J- - 1 

blue-winged tea] Jh- 

COr-Jj .* ___«... . _____ & 

n^rpiiFi 1 < yur vy-ii* dti iti fitrrguctfuJu) » 1 

Cinnamon trill itiH^gueifnla opartflp- 

f*ra| _— - — ----- - 1 

Shoveller ffffaCpla clypcatin_-_*_ 4 

bln tali (IJd/lIn u cul a>_____ ' 0 

W«od duck f4la *peajai___15 

Mandarin du*k (^endroumu pulerica- 

hl|d>„„„ — _ n 

Itufgui-errated duck {.Vrlfn rif/lns)... 1 

Cisnvaj-lmdt [Iforilu esUrlama)_ 'A 

Etedheftd llftirtla u mericii rtd >_ H 

Rlnfl-neckcd duck (Mdrilo Hitarf«)„_ 1 

!^&®r *caup duck (Mariia afi pi I*) »_ ■ 0 

Whltc^jcfl duck (Jfurifa wj/roewi—- l 

Bony^Jll^ pochard (ifclophiBd pepo- 

#ucwi _ —— --- 4 

EjryptLiD goose (ffft anti tope* iryypfia- 

rwij__ 2 

Upland goose (tfMoiphagQ lencflflcraU 2 

Hnow gtiuue tcfecfl Aifpcr-hhrcu#)—2 
Greater buuw kpcwe (CAert hypcybovcv* 

u(iiqi!(ijl ,---- — — * 

blue gooaa (t7hcfi ffnleiftw)-,^-^ T 


Coscorolia swan [Co*Carfl6a cofcorolHf) 

Mute swan fCppnur $&%**) - —- 

Whirl Ling swan {Olar ee Turn blanaf ) — 

Trnmpptrr swau (PIh>t huccltra for) - 

Black bwAU IPhciKsplf tilmfrjJ - 

TAl.COrilF^hkUCH-, 

South Aifi^rJiaii condor (V'uirar prN 1 

phuj)_^ -- -— - -- — 1 

Call Torn (a condor (GpmflOjWjJJ wJj- 

^oralaptuti-- - - --—-- 3 

Turkey vulture {Calharfes owrd) , & 

Black eulluni (Carapypi uniba)^^„__ 2 

KEns Tultur^ (Warcarampftne papm ___ 2 

Secrelary bird {titbit iartuw *vpt‘^ 

_— - — i 

Griffon vulture |6rpp# Him?-- - l 

ClUttrOUl vulture ( JI.yMnu* motm- 

Cfltacara IPolyhorv* cRcriieap)-- 2 

Wed stalled eagle (Froa^fui d«d*rF- 2 

Golden chrJo (Arjuth* chrpjsaJlt«>^*__ _ 3 

Whlle^wUled sea eagle (Oimc-uipui im- 

CtipCjrrm----- 2 

Bald eagle (JZfllfcn-fW hucoccp^alar)- 11 

Alaskan bold eagle /cacrj- 

CrpikaEui d[ai»Hdi| ' 2 

Brojd-wlHgvd liawk Uiulca plolyFfP- 

riwS _—- ---—- 1 

Red-trilled hawk {BmtoO 3 

Red-fthauldered hawk (£nl^ llnculiti) 3 

ftpurfiiW hawk [Faleo aparwrilM}., — 4 

Duck hawk 1 F4Sgq jnrrcj?HflM-i anoium) 1 

dALLiruiiiiku. 

]tnJcer-bSlI^l curasaow Ufila miTul... 1 

Wild turkey (H?laa|rrtt p&Uopara tfl- 

Peafowl |Puro a^falun)__41 

Peacock phrn«nlit fPttippUizIruri bleak 

curalum)____ _- 1 

SIItvt [ilLi’Ujia ti i r C r rtit^r u j nycdAr- 

arm) ^-- l 
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G.l L.I.C roilll ES - -Conti □ Ut'd. 

l±lEij'-neLk<-iS pbesMHt i t*ha rEa n u j for- 

BobwMta (OWhuu 

Smnbcl's gutll iLopAorfvJ pamhelll}. 
Valley 14 Lin.il {TAtph orfr-aJi/om4cu 
HfedU > __*_- __, _ 

u a unman es* 

Rant IndUlU |£DtMnuli L 4 FurpAprio car- 


AbLufLcJiil WCt ignited Om rriCiJ rl il i __ 

Nouih IkIaolI wi-kfl tail {(}frjdrism.tLu 

.■J H H C nrj Um ■) ___________ 

Short-winded wefca {QcytfrQmu* tra 

c/i^tonu)___ 

JEiifl’i mka «tetf£ro*4it* <otH> __ 

Whupplne crane 4 Gnu nm^niMaoi __ 

SaotlhlU crenc (Onfi _ 

LLtttr brown crane fariJ^itiU}- 

Whlte-oertbd criw> (Gnu rencaueAr P*y _ 
I fid Ion w1 1 Lit crane |6’ni IcucoffcrA- 

nu*>__ ^_,_ 

LlLford'a trane 4 tfnu Hi for di) _ 

Sajf m crane (era* wKariifr,—_ _ 

AuHra][ia crane (Orn ni^buitlel _ 

DemoloeJIe trine 4 A nlhrtjpoid** ttirye 1 _ 
frowned crane puconiPiii v, v 

White-backed fruinpctcr (/ P ifrpft(u Jck- 

rgpfrrU J ii____ * 

CarlaOH {Corlnma crtifafa) _ 

Kagri {RAvKotAtlof /afrufiu) _ 


___ S 


Velloir-wittJeil lapwing lLMwin*nui 

fa— __________ 

I'ftcIhC pull (Gtftfaaw _ 

Great blatk-bnckod gull {Larva frtflii 

M ITN > —_ P __ _ __ __ __ _______ __ 

ilerrl&U Eall (turiu a rffr™ [ u ru.j j __ 

Mughing gull (baruM ofHetliu \ _ 

Au@trn.Han crested plgMD {OtpphiW 

lop Ac le# j,_ . _ 

Brecue-wlng ptgtfln {Phap* tWwp 

tora> --—_- _- 

WODKm^WODgA plgCOB (/#rwcOr*rc*fl pi 

cniflj ____ _____ _ 

Wood pigeon <0aiutii>hi puJunrbij.T h _ 

\E 0 c 1 rnl cue dove {SficiMirfuru Mdctoui'ii 1 _ 
Keciaacrd dote (SpfJoprUa f4±MJHEi-_- 

Mrt dorr- {Qraprlfo ilriifs)_ — 

Har-MhcniH^Tcd dore ffteoprHd Atant- 

rotifl k _ _*«_____ _ _ 

loti dor* {tied r-cfa.iViro InWj ________ 

Cuba IS gruitnd duVe j?u.h- 

ic rfao ojfoHda) _ 

(iWD-WlUgHl flaif L^AoIccp^Opt iB- 

JtpOl _ ______ _ 

New Gqlhra btwji dor* {<7AsfiJcepAapj 

cAry^or*fora> __ ______ 

(UuEttl turtle-dove 4 ttlrrp top,- fiu hm> 
rtd> —- _________________ 


2 

e 

7 

2 I 

4 

.4 


raiTTACtfrOlMlUL 

Kfo (rf«tfnr wotsfrUlQ-,___ 

i'oekiltd Mpp«AnUaA4l4Ti. 

Itc^ite cockatoo fJToto foe roi^fou- 

plWoj_,-_________ 

BsUc ■ eyed OquAatoo (Kokai« jfh- 

ncpit) _ _ _ _ _ ___„_ 

Ltadbcflter'i ctickatoo (£oJtfli>E laid- 

btii fert I__ ____ ___ 

While cockatoo tEitofoc aEAo)_ 

Sulphur-crested cookotou 4 A'oJt utvc pnl- 

eHto)_ — _____ _ _ 

Urcit rcil-erts|pi] cockatoo (A'ulrj(wr 

m alHtOCBsf# >____ __ 

IMcxlcs d pwn inaH'Aw •(sirfl facj^- 

hm)^ _ _ _ ,_- r ____^_ _ _ 

lilue-uiitjfellflw iqaciiv (icu um- 

rctu pd > _ __ __ ____ ___ 

Kp.i-And-blae-aail-fi-How tones w Uru. 

nacoo) _„____ ___ _ _ __ 

Ifelkw-wlBjfbJ paroquet (Tlrku 

cea4) _ _ __ _ _ 

TUI paroquet ill?loiiiocii^_ 

ToyI paroquet fJrofcocriiJ jidjufa rtn) _ 
Vdiow-UAped parrot aura- 

fWllfOfft) _ _ 

YcHow-chceked parrot < J liHUA(]na «*- 

lumftoHjJ _ _ __ 

OranEO-wparrot 4Amaroji a out 

ro« tea) __.__ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ttiiXl-rrowNcd parrot iAmaxorm vttidlQ- 

cnofii >__ _ _ __ _ _ ___ . 

Double jeltuw-bfc^d parrot <Aniuro>ifl 

oru _■_ ___ _ ___ 

Yellow-boadcHl la rrot Mad^tta af^iro" 

fiphala i ,„____ _ _ 

t'L-arive parrot (Amazon 

Cuban parrot r^murond rrifforcpha^ii 

(Irajr parrot 4 PflffJdr ti* rrfrhAcai | _ 

I«wr TAM parrot (Corocopelw niyrq i _ 
E L eRnarit p a paiw|Oet (Plaftfcwvut c|r 

^fmt}_ __ __^ _ 

lloaetla poroqurf (Plolpcfrw 
liLack-talLiMl paraquat {PPIitUIIm i*rln" 
___ H __ __ 

Ut-d-ruuiprd parL.quct lP*rphQtu 9 ftV- 

Hfplracr**)_ _ __ _ 

tUnir^Ockcd paroquet Wfrnumi ~ 

puaf lit)__ ___ _ 

XepnEewe pamqtWt 4 Cob is mi ^palcd” 

_____ _ 

timM par««Dct Ur«fejMifr<rf*i Ludu- 
tern) 

cnaAL-iiroausn. 

IHaut lUaqdaltor iDdedc _ 

^bort kreP.^ toacan [ ^simpAow pii„ 

Cfr Orica brerlcvHnB fuff} 

Bairnl uw| curia) __I_ 1^1' " 

Snowy owl (.Ypcfro mwetea), l 
Hereoch owl (Olnr «<o)_ 

e «*' bon «l 0*1 <a»4* Wr^Vwii.). 


4 

y 

a 

1 

*p 

8 

1 


ff 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

41 

S 


B 

M 
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trauma) _____ 
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Canary iF^rtniij 
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albitallU) __ _____ 
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Uroand mtler *unu miliaria* j 2 

Snipping I unto {Ch rfpJr.T wrpen* 

Hm} -______ - - 2 

R^il^dli T i mapping turtle tCTfc*J&i- 

dra; n>fflripiiQ iffj ^ _ t 

Wood! Iitnfi- 2 

hbitaub iHxnck terrapin iIfalaelrwyM 

cent rata)__ 1 

Painted turtle tcntfjhrrrttir# pit-fa) - 1 

Cooler nrtpfa) _-- u __-_- 3 


Centra] American cooler (ftfHAdMff 

arnvia} ______ 1 

Gopher EorEolft- (tiophera* paljtpht- 
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tphlppitm}__ l 

IndefAtlgable IkLcbuJ igttolftc (Tcefudo 

AlfrttdfiFk Is^nd tortoise (r<difip 
I'Wna >___ ____ ,__ . j j 


STATEMENT OF THE COLLECTION, 
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SUWMAkT* 

Animals an ham] July 1* 1920 _—_______ 1,427 

AnvssJtius daring the year ___ _ ____ 


Total aniiiMh} bitadk-d -_------ : ___ 2 r frt0 

O^diret hm (by fticiinuge, Upatli* nnd return of mrfirmls on depoglfc )__ 4 ^ 


Aolum Is on band June 30,1921 _„_ _ 

-- L54G 

Ctifc** 


Uaifimali.. ... .. 

11 ik t 4 ■ 


4-U& &41 

Ml 

ItapE-UtA....... . 

Tulfil, Jam 3P, 1SG1.. ... 

^ 1^3 


*75 | |,5J£ 


This is a gain in the collection of 50 species and US individuals 
over the total for June 30 t 1*90. The number of secies slioivn is 
(greater than ever before in the history of the park. 


VISITORS. 

3 ox ihe second time the uificu] Attondaiiuc records e^tceod 2 (HU] ihH! 
The total number of visitors to i be park for the fiscal year. 4 deter- 
mined by count and estimate was 2,400,837, a gain of 111 £22 0vei . 
the record of last jear. I he greatest attendance in any one month 
was SyOjG&ft, in March, 1*21, an average per day of 12.CJ2 
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The attendance by months was lis follows: In 1920—July, 172,500; 
August* 211,600; September, 190,900; October, 323,150; November, 
104,543; Dece mber, 73,050* In 1921—inn miry, 171,776; February , 
103,375; Man h, 390,988; April, Ift3,9?S; May, 276,475; June, 183,500. 

One hundred and twenty-four schools and classes* with a total of 
13,629 individuals, visited the park during the year* The number 
is greatly in excess of previous years, which have shown a steady 
increase. The American Ornithologists* Union, then in convention 
in Washington, visited the park on November 12, 1920; and the 
American Society of Mammalogies held an informal meeting, with 
luncheon, at the superintendent's office May 4, 1921, 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

About 150 chestnut trees* many of large size, that bad been killed 
during the past few years by the prevalent bark disease, were logged 
during the winter* A small, secondhand sawmill and a shingle mill 
were purchased at low cost, find 140,000 feet of choice chest nut lum¬ 
ber and about 80*000 shingles were salvaged by the operations* The 
dead chestnut trees were scattered through the undeveloped forest 
area in the northwestern port of the park, bordering Kllngle Hoad; 
and as great care was taken in logging, there has resulted very little 
damage to the beauty of the wood* A few young chestnut trees not 
yet affected by the blight were left standing. With the sawmill on 
hand it will be possible to save much choice lumber from time to 
time m trees die or are removed in the development of the park* 

In continuation of the policy inaugurated two years ago, of widen¬ 
ing the main automobile roads crossing the park* the section of road¬ 
way between the concourse and the scales near the camel yards and 
stable was broken up and rebuilt. Other sections of the roads were 
repaired* and the ford across Hock Creek near Klingle entrance w T as 
rebuilt with cement and the approaches improved. A cement side¬ 
walk, 10 feet wide, corresponding to the walk on the north side of 
the entrance road at the Harvard Street gate was constructed on the 
south side from 11 m entrance to the cement bridge* The number of 
visitors entering the park by this gate has greatly increased with 
the development of the Mount. Pleasant section of the city, and the 
increased sidewalk area has been badly needed for several years. 

The great Jlighfc cage for large birds has been entirely cleaned, the 
steel framework and wire covering scraped, and treated to two coats 
of paint. The roof of the camel and llama house has been repaired; 
and a new hot-water heating boiler installed in the monkey house. 

Minor improvements made during the year include Telford pave¬ 
ments in several of the paddocks, a shed for tools at the machine 
shop, preparation of a large paddock for the mountain goats, new 
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gun id rails bordering the incloEure for the Sumatran elephants, 
painting of the puma cages and other ironwork, and the construc¬ 
tion of new trash receptacles and park benches. 

OLKA.N-PA ftK €AMPAIQN. 

Regardless of park regulations, the paper and trash nuisance 
reached such serious proportions during the early spring months 
that a special campaign to enforce the laws against throwing and 
leaving rubbish on the lawns was inaugurated. With few excep¬ 
tions visitors have taken kindly to the requests of officers that all 
papers and other refuse he gathered up and deposited in the trash 
receptacles, and a very distinct improvement in the a p pea ranee of 
the grounds has resulted. 

With the greatly increased attendance, and especially with the 
present popularity of the grounds for picnic purposes, the absolute 
enforcement of the rubbish law is imperative. Additional trash 
baskets have been provided, and it is the intention to carry the cam¬ 
paign to a point where every visitor will realize the importance of 
the regulations and the seriousness of a disregard for park cleanli¬ 
ness. The aid of the public has been solicited by signs calling at¬ 
tention to the paper and trash nuisance, with u request for help. 
The response from the majority of visitors is gratifying, and the 
untidy small minority will, if necessary, be dealt with by sterner 
methods. 

alterations op boundaries. 

The purchase of the land necessary for the protection of the 
Connecticut Avenue entrance was completed during the year. The 
area acquired by purchase, ami the included highways which by the 
same act become u part of the National Zoological Park make an 
addition of 247,261.9 square feet or approximately acre's. The 
total area of the National Zoological Park is now about 175 acres! 
The unexpended ha lance of 82.40366, left from the appropriation of 
$80,000 made for the purchase of this land, is reappropriated in the 
sundry civil bill for 1022 toward the purchase of certain lots near the 
Adams Mill Road entrance to the park, between the park and Adams 
Mill Road. The owners having declined to scII these lota within 
the price limits set by the act, steps have been taken toward the 
institution of proceedings of condemnation. 

IMPORTANT NEEDS, 

Retiaurani,—Thu most urgent improvement needed for the park 
is a suitable public restaurant As pointed out in previous reports 
the old refreshment stand, originally constructed as a temporary 
building when the attendance was only a small fraction of its present 
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figures, is nut only in a bad state of impair lull is wholly inadequate 
for the required service. The estimated cost of a suitable building 
it year ago was $6rj,40fl. Since the park lias now obtained, as men* 
tioned above, a large quantity of first-class chestnut lumber, includ¬ 
ing many heavy timbers, new plans have recently been drawn by the 
municipal architect with the idea of utilising this lumber to ad¬ 
vantage. It is now believed that a l-estaurant building in every way 
suitable to the demands of the place, and probably more in keeping 
with the surroundings, can be constructed for $40,000. 

Small-mammal howse. —A building properly constructed for the 
exhibition of small mammals has long l*en needed, but never so 
much as at the present time. Numerous Email animals now in the 
collection can not be shown for lack of quarters, and it is evident that 
more and more interest is being taken by visitors in the smaller 
species now on exhibition. 

(trading hanks and fitting tmw*.—During the present year some 
progress will be made in continuing the work of grading in the west- 
central part of the park. This work was begun five years ago but 
was discontinued during the war. Not only will a large area of 
comparatively flat space for deer yards and other paddocks result 
from the work, but the filling in of a near-by ravine will make 
possible the elimination of a dangerous curve in the main automobile 
road. It is greatly to be hoped that it will be possible to complete 
this work within the next year, so that the unsightly condition of 
that portion of the park adjoining the principal highway of traffic 
can bo corrected and the ground utilized to advantage for the ex¬ 
hibition of animals. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. Holusthr, 

• Superintendent, 

Dr. Cjiaiu.es D, Walcott, 

Secretary, Smithsonian institution. 


APPENDIX 7. 

REPORT ON THE ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY. 

Sir : The Astrophysical Observatory was conducted under the fol¬ 
lowing passage of the sundry civil net, approved June 5, 1010: 

AstttipbjiriG&l Obaen-ntwi For maintenance uf tlin Astrophyelcal Observa¬ 
tory, under Hie cHrcftlnn ot the Smithsonian Institution, tiii-Lnclin^ u$gi stunts, 
purt-hnw? of necessary honks and periodicals, apparatus mating wsc&mxy n|> 
Borvo Ilona in tiigb altitude- 1 *, repair® nnd alterations of Imthiings, and mlscol- 
lUCOUB ospcJs&eS, ¥13^000, 

The observatory occupies a number of frame structures within an 
inclosure of about 16,000 square feel south of the Smithson inn admin¬ 
istration. building at Washington, and also a cement observing station 
and frame cottage for observers on a plot of 10,000 square feet leased 
from the Carnegie Solar Observatory, on Mount Wilson, Calif. 

A new solar observing station was erected in July, 192f), at the ex¬ 
pense of funds donated for the purpose by Mr. John A. Rocbling, of 
Bernardsville, S, J., and this station has been occupied ns a solar 
radiation observing station by the Astrophysical Observatory since 
October, 1920. 

The present value of the buildings and equipment for the Astro- 
physical Observatory owned by the Government is estimated at 
$50,090. This estimate contemplates the cost required to replace the 
outfit for the purposes of the investigation. 

WORK OF THE TEAR. 

At Washington. —The preparation of the manuscript for Volume 
IV of the Annals of the Observatory was continued. Owing to the 
postponement of its publication, it has required to be brought up to 
date by repeated additions and modifications, and it is now expected 
to publish in Volume IV all the results up to September. 1920, when 
the solar radiation apparatus which had been employed on Mount 
Wilson was removed to Mount Harqua Gala, Ariz, A great deal of 
measuring and computing was required to bring up to date the work 
of 1919 and 1920 on the solar constant of radiation and to work up 
the results of tbc observations of the distribution of light over the 
sun’s disk, which have been carried on since 19IG with only partial 
reduction. This work went on under Mr. Towle’s direction, assisted 
by Mrs. Bond, computer, and for a few months by temporary com¬ 
puters, Miss Inez Ensign and Miss Esther Weaver. The cost of cm- 
OS 
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ploying these computers temporarily was borne by a gift of Mr* 
John A* Rocbling, At the close of the fiscal year the computations 
of the Annals had been very nearly completed. The manuscript of 
the volume was also almost ready for publication, and it is hoped to 
put the whole to press early in the autumn of 102L 

As usual} a large amount of delicate instrument work has been 
done by Mr. A. Kramer, instrument maker* and still more delicate 
parts have been prepared by Mr. L. B, Aldrich, of the observatory 
staff* They have prepared and standardized a number of pyrhelio- 
meters, pymilometers, galvanometers, and bolometers lor the use of 
the observatory and its stations* 

By invitation of Dr. George li. Hale, director of the Solar Observa¬ 
tory at Mount Wilson, Calif*, Doctor Abbot has undertaken the prepa¬ 
ration of a special gpectrobolometer for the observation of the energy 
spectra of the stars in the same manner in which w© arc accustomed 
to observe the energy spectrum of the sun. This outfit comprises a 
special spectroscope, a vacuum bolometer of special dimensions and 
construction, and a vacuum galvanometer designed to be of Ihe very 
highest order of sensitiveness. The construction of this apparatus 
had been almost completed at the dose of the fiscal year. 

Work in th# field .—As stated in lust years report, by the gener¬ 
osity of Mr, .John A. Roebling, of Bemardsville, N* J*, not only has 
the private station of the Smithsonian Insitution located near Cal 
nnui, Chile, been removed to the top of a mountain about S miles 
farther south, but the station of the Astrophysics 1 Observatory lias 
hern relocated on the mountain called Harqtm Hahi, situated about 100 
miles to the northwest of Pheomx, Ariz. In June, 1920, Doctor Abbot 
selected the site for the bitter station and arranged with local con¬ 
tractors for the erection of an adobe building about 40 feet long, 
10 feet wide, of two stories. The lower story, underground, was 
designed for the instruments, and the upper story for a dwelling 
house and computing rooms for the observers- Proceeding from 
Arizona to Mount Wilson, Doctor Abbot was joined early in July by 
Mr. L. B. Aldrich* and together they carried out at Mount Wilson* in 
July, August, and part of September, the usual observations on the 
solar constant of radiation and on the distribution of radiation over 
the sun’s disk* In addition, they conducted ti number of other in¬ 
vestigations, including a redeterm 1 nation of the constants of the 
secondary pyrheliometers employed in the research, a redetermma- 
tion of the transmission of the spectrobnlometcr for different wave 
lengths, various investigations with the pyranoraeter and the 
Angstrom pyrgeometer, and, assisted by Mrs. Abbot, investigations 
on the use of solar radiation for cooking purposes. 

The solar cooking outfit erected on Mount Wilson some years ago 
was in 1020, for the first time, brought to a reasonable degree of per- 
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fertiun. The mirror, 'which is of parabolic cylindrical shape, about in 
foot long and 7 feet wide, brings the solar radiation to focus on a to be 
filled with oil which passes up the axis of the mirror, parallel to the 
earth's axis, and about this tube, on suitable rollers, the mirror is 
rotated by means of a simple and Inexpensive clockwork, in order that 
it may always face toward the sun. The oil tube is connected with a 
reservoir of oil about 10 feet higher up and from this a return tube 
itocs underneath the mirror, thus completing the circuit for the 
flow of oil which the mirror, by focusing the sun rays, strongly 
heats. The reservoir contains about a barrel of oil, which is such 
as is used for lubricating gas-engine cylinders. The reservoir ami 
the oil circuit tubes are protected from the loss of heat, as far ns 
possible, by insulation. 'Hie greatest loss of heat, however, occurs 
with the naked tube which passes through the mirror. This, how¬ 
ever, is protected by a glass tube 4 inches in diameter, and this, in 
turn, by lint sheets of glass covering the whole mirror and protecting 
it from dust and wind. Two ovens are inserted in the rear of the 
reservoir, which is just outside the door of the observer's cottage 
on Mount Wilson, and food after being prepared in the kitchen, 
may l>e baked, boiled, or slewed in these ovens, according to the 
cha meter of the dish, Nearly all of the food prepared for the use 
of the observers during their stay on Mount Wilson, from July 1 to 
■Septemljcr 15, was cooked by this solar cooker. The great advantage 
of the cooking is that the reservoir stays hot for a good many hours, 
so that coolring may be continued through the night or even through 
a partially cloudy day. The apparatus proved to be especially satis¬ 
factory for the canning of fruit. 

Tn the early part of September Messrs. Abbot and Aldrich packed 
the apparatus which bail been used on Mount Wilson for observing 
the solar constant of radiation and shipped the same to Wenden. 
Ariz., the nearest railroad station leading to Mount Hanpia 11 ala. 
The apparatus was set up for observations by the end of September, 
and Doctor Abbot, with Mr. F. A. Creeley as assistant, carried on 
solar radiation measurements beginning October 3 continuously 
until January 20.1921, when Doctor Ahbot was relieved by Mr. L. B. 
Aldrich, who in turn was relieved by Mr. A. F. Moore, formerly 
director of the observatory at Calama and Montezuma, Chile, who 
reported for duty about April 20, It is intended to carry on the 
solar constant observations at Mount Harrjua Hala nn all flays when 
the weather permits for several years in cooperation with the similar 
observations being made at Montezuma, Chile. With the results of 
the two stations, it is hoped to furnish a sound basis for the study of 
solar variation and the dependence of terrestrial weather conditions 
thereon. The station at Mount Harqua Hala was erected after a 
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considerable investigation by the United States Wdither lluroau of 
sites in California, Arizona, anil Nevada. From the middle of Sep- 
tember, when Messrs. Abbot and Aldrich arrived in the vicinity, 
until some time in February the conditions were found to be superior 
to what had teen expected. About 70 per cent of the days during 
that interval were fit for observation. Hie months of March T April, 
and Min proved lo be less satisfactory than was anticipated, owing 
to a thick haziness and much cirrus cloud. This defects however* 
seems to l)o attending the generally unusual character of the weather 
iti huge areas of the globe. During the (in?t four months of the 
year 1921, for instanee, hardly more than half of the usual number of 
observations were made at the station in Chile, and other facts might 
I* cited which would tend to show that the earlier part of the year 
1.921 was of very unusual character from a weather standpoint. 

The station on Mount Marque Hala, being 15 miles from Wcndeii, 
die railroad station, and 5 miles from a wagon load, is very isolated. 
The effect of such isolation on the morale of observers was very 
thoughtfully considered by Mr. John A. Eoebling. and he added con¬ 
siderably to his first gift in order to provide a great many things for 
the comfort and recreation of the observers, both in Arizona and 
South America. Not all of these arrangements had teen completed 
at the close of the fiscal year, so that mention of them may te de¬ 
ferred more properly to next year's report, 

F&BSQNNEL, 

Allies F, A* Graves resigned as computer on August 10, 1920, 

SUMMARY. 

The year has been marked by the transfer of the solar radiation 
measurements from Mount Wilson, Calif., to Mount Harqua Hnla, 
Arte, to secure more perfect weather conditions. It is intended to 
continue solar constant observations there daily when possible 
throughout the entire year for several years, Similar duplicate ob¬ 
servations arc to be carried on at Montezuma, Chile, at the private 
station of the Smithsonian. Tims it is hoped to provide an excellent 
basis of solar radiation measurements to compare with weather 
phenomena. This may lead tn advance in methods of weather fore- 
casting. Volume IV of the annals, covering the years 1 ft 12 to 
is practically ready for the press. 

Respect fully submitted. 

C. G. Aitrarr, 

Dirrrfof. 

Dr. C. D. Walcott, 

id i ■■ Sjn i/It* an fan In sf thd t on . 
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APPENDIX 8. 

KEFQET ON THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 

8m; I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera¬ 
tions of the United States Bureau of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature for Lhe fiscal year ending June 30, 1921: 

AJI volumes of the fourteenth annual issue have been published, 
completing the catalogue through the year 1914, Financial condi¬ 
tions* brought about by the war and the excessive advance in the 
cost of publication, have since made it necessary to temporarily sm- 
pend printing the catalogue. Much of the material for 1915 and 
subsequent years is in the hands of the London central bureau ready 
for publication as soon ns financial support is assured and publica¬ 
tion costs are more nearly normal 
The work of this bureau during the year lisa consisted in collect¬ 
ing data from periodicals regularly publishing scientific papers, of 
which there are about 5BQ in the United States. In addition to these 
there are over 400 occasionally containing scientific mutter* Book 
notices, reviews* and publishers* lists and the publications received 
through exchange by the Smithsonian Institution are also system¬ 
atically used in order to make sure that no paper coming within the 
scope of the catalogue is overlooked. Reference slips arc prepared 
for each paper thus collected, and the contents classified to conform 
to the International Catalogue subject schedule. Practically all of 
the chissification is done by specialists, and much difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in obtaining suitable aid for this part of the work* owing 
to the very limited funds available. This lack of funds has always 
seriously interfered with the work of the bureau; but as much of the 
data through the year 1920 have been classified and arc now held 
pending the resumption of publication, it is hoped that by the time 
it is called for by the central bureau most of the index cards will be 
ready, and that when the published volumes have been brought up 
to date a larger annual appropriation will he granted, so that all cur¬ 
rent publications may be immediately dealt with. 

When it is considered that between 25.000 and 30,000 reference 
cards have annually been furnished by this bureau, some idea of the 
a mount of expert and clerical labor involved is apparent 

As a resuinf of the history of the enterprise was published in the 
report of this bureau for the last fiscal year, it is unnecessary to again 
repeat it excepting to slate that financial difficulties have not been 
relieved, although, owing to assurances made by influential delegates 
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to a conference held under the auspices of the Roynl Society in 
London during September, 1920, it appears that if certain conditions 
can be met financial support may be looked for from the United States. 
This conference, called by the Key a I Society to consider the future of 
the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, was held in 
London September 28 and 39, 1020. The following delegates at¬ 
tended, representing the countries named: Denmark, Prof. M. 
Kmidsen: France, M. A. Lacroix ; Holland, Dr. G r van Eijnberk; 
Japan, Dr. Hantaro Nagaoka; Norway, Mr, Rolf Lunchc; Sweden, 
Baron Alstromer; Switzerland, Dr* Hermann Eseher, Dr. Marcel 
fiodet. Dr. H + Field; United States, Dr. Robert M. Yerkes (National 
Research Council), Dr. L E, Dickson (National Academy of 
Sciences), Mr, L. C. Gunnell (Smithsonian Institution) ; India, Sir 
IT. H. Hnydea, F. K* S,; New Zealand, Prof. A. Denby, F. R. S.; 
Vktnna, Prof* F, W. Skeats; South Africa, Sir Thomas Muir, 
F. R. S .\ West Australia, Mr. C. B. Rushton. Representing the 
Royal Society: Sir Joseph Thompson, president R. S.; Sir David 
Fniin, treasurer R, S.; Mr. J. II, Jeans, secretary R, S,; Prof, IT, E. 
Armstrong, F. II. S.; Dr, F. A. Bather, F. K. S, ; Dr. P, C, Mitchell, 
F. IL S.; Sir Arthur Schuster, F, R, S. There were also present 
Dr. $. L Franz (United States of America), representing the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and Sir F. G. Ogilvle and Mr. L. S. Lloyd (Great 
Britain)* Two Italian delegates, Prof* Raff at Ho Nasini and Comm* 
lug. Ernesto Manemi, were delayed on the journey and did not arrive 
until the end of the conference* These two distinguished Italian 
representatives were very earnest in their desire to see the catalogue 
continued, and both agreed with the decisions of the other delegates. 

After two days taken up in considering the financial situation as 
presented by the Royn] Society, anil discussion of the general affairs 
of the enterprise, the following resolutions were agreed on unani¬ 
mously : 

1. Thzfct the cnt.nIo*me shoal ij he temporarily continued in 3 eh privet form 
for the year 1015 and possibly also as a single Issue for the pcrlud TtllG-lB£Q P 
provided adequate financial support can be obtained. 

That fit the earliest possible data opportunity ho la hen to reconsider the whirls 
character of the subsequent work of organ i?.at3on H 

Thot one of the first questions to Ik? toibrtdorod the i^iliiUh of convert¬ 
ing the International Catnlo^njc of Bclontillc Literature Info n cum illative sub¬ 
ject and authors* Index* the volumes of which shall be published at Intervals 
of R, 5 h or 10 years, In accordance with the status and needs of tlhE-lr respective 
sciences; and that the materials shall be obtain*:! so far as pnicllc*Me |u oe 
operation with the abstracting Journals of the world and other nfioncles afford- 
Ins rapid I n form n Finn* Including regional bureaus. 

It was also agreed unanimously — 

X That, inasmuch as the Royal Society Is no longer abTc to accept financial 
reeponslhility for the catalogue. It fs essenUnl thnt ailcqutLte fljuuxrlot rapport* 
Including working capita l t lie provided. 
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Further, iho opinion was expressed by the delegates generally (other than 
Mi owe n , prcM'nthtg the Eoynl Society) thiit the Hoynl Society, being relieveiE uf 
iJnunclal reKpussiMMly, should otherwise net ns heretofore. 

Finally (he conference resolved— 

3. Thnt ai committee be n| ntc^l to ilmiv up itiUisiHe proposuls in ueconlnneo 
with the fcbove resolution* and that the report gf the committee be forwarded 
to the iNitinrU of tlie Royal Society. 

4. That the council: of the Royal Society be roqticartptl to tnlse ntrcb atep« with 
L-e^ent to the reeoimnentlatlotia of this ciiumiltlce ns they think ESt. 

The committee nppointed under the resolution 3 made the follow¬ 
ing recommendat eouk, subject to adequate financial provision being 
assured: 

<fi) Tlmt (he E/cnExal bureau be instructed to proceed with ptiblkmlou u f 

(he 101S I.K^ie. 

16} Thnt the central tiurfenn he further Instructed In rotlect material for Hie 
period JS1IM&20 with u view to the early publication of the Issue Ifll^lGSU. 

The committee further recommended— 

(r) Him the coundl of the Royal Society request the cxi'eutlte ctjnnnJtteo 
of the InteniotEoiml Connell of tlie Catalogue to proceed to collect In formation 
ns to the various issues rnTserl In the foregoing resolutions of the conference 
run! to report at aw enrly n date ns possibly 

The fourteenth issue was not completed at the time of (lie meet¬ 
ing. Below is a table showing the receipts and expenditures of the 
London central bureau on account of the Erst 13 iK?qies: 


First ...... 

-^onJ Issur. 

Thirt) iian* ....... 

Fuqrth Iv^a*.. 

Filth bn» . . 

emh imje - 

S*WEltb llTO? . . rTr 
Kl£bI?L LU«n. .... 
Sen t b iflstw .. .... 

Tfrutb ItBtM_ . 

El*r*Blh tssui' 1 . .. 
TWrUmiaaq*....„ 
Thln.M'nEh Is&uM. 


Ifc©«JpL% 


£ 

i. 

i. 

r r m 

10 

ft 


10 

4 

7, IK 

15 Ift 

7 h <WJ 

14 

1 

5,71ft 

S3 10 

5,717 

14 

7 

:,3TT2 

17 

1 

7,079 

4 

ft 

7.212 

17 

7 

l,m 

II 

5 

ft, 79ft 

l« 

4 

ft.ftftj 

17 

lb 

s r eil 

o in 

Ba,r t T 

4 

ft 


E'ljK’hdLhirre. 

£ n a r 
7 t 117 D 0 

7, lift 2 T 

ft.au ft I 
7,t»t IB ft 
B h 2ift it a 
7 t SZft tB I 

7,4ffi 1 Ifl 

l ft 

ft,SIT ft 8 
7,J7J 13 7 
is h 
«.?Sl || 0 
&,7St II ft 


na.UA u « 


fc Thfl W Jt^fSklL Irt-r.Wf the rlHirrnUi Lvqr« hthf OAl|UM«d r 1-0 Ottf the tiltbp; (fl tn dun™ fch 

Iwl IbTW yim iMjr be uttrUMtad to l-ra of ftikMrrffvcjnnH from Omfcsy, A a =td* F 

HiUrlism. " ■ 

■ Tbe Jtw™k*} csppcniLturiw oti th* Ihlrt&siuUa hm uri-sw frmn thnt Ewtht bmvjfif t ft t f} ,. 

4.r . a n* Li. rucnnlNt*. 


From this table it will Lie seen that on the completion of the tenth 
issue, before war conditions interfered, receipts nnd expenditures 
practically balanced, and St is apparent that had not these iniex- 
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pected conditions arisen the whole enterprise would have been self- 
sustaining. Before war began many (.‘fiances were contemplated to 
improve the service rendered by the catalogue and bring it more 
nearly to the high standard set by the original brilliantly conceived 
plan which so many of the world's leading men of science had taken 
part in formulating and which was referred to in some detail in the 
last annual report of this bureau. 

There is and has been no question of the need and value of an 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, and it is the opinion 
of almost everyone interested in such mutters that no better plan has 
ever been presented to accomplish the ends sought. Any new en¬ 
terprise would lack the greatest present asset of tlie catalogue, which 
is the official support of most of the civilised nations, and it is with 
this support practically assured for the future that the catalogue 
will start In its endeavor to gain the financial assistance necessary 
to compensate for losses caused by the late war. 

New agencies, such as abstract journals representing all brandies 
of science, arc to be undertaken by other organizations, und it 1$ 
through cooperation with these that the catalogue is to be produced 
in the future, thus meeting all requirements of scientific workers as 
well as those of reference libraries and of those engaged in general 
investigation. 

From the attitude of the foreign delegates at the conference it is 
apparent that there exists no lack of interest or desire to continue 
the work, but all of these countries are now under unprecedented 
linnnciiil strain, which is greatly increased by abnormal rates of ex¬ 
change. so for the present, at least, their aid must lie less than it 
would he during normal times. There is in this country a growing 
interest in supplying the needs of scientific workers, and plans are 
under wav to publish abstract journals in all branches of science not 
a I ready represented. These plans were brought to the notice of the 
conference by the American delegates, representing the National 
Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, and by a repre¬ 
sentative of the Rockefeller Foundation, who was present. From 
statements there made it appears that the money needed to establish 
these enterprises is available and the resolutions of the conference 
look into account cooperation with these new organizations for the 
common benefit of the publishing bodies and of scientific Investi¬ 
gators. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Leonard Gunsxj.t.. 

Assist nut in Charge. 

F*r. CffAin.ia D. Wiunn, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, 


APPENDIX 9* 

REPORT ON THE LIBRARY, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the activ¬ 
ities of the library of the Smithsonsian Institution for the fiscal year 
ended June 30,1021; 

The number of packages received was 27,327, an increase over 
the preceding year of 3,577; Of these 25,156 were received by mail 
and 2,171 through the International Exchange Service. Many of 
the packages received through the international exchanges, it might 
be mentioned, were exceptionally large, cons listing of publications 
issued during the years 1014 to 1020* when it vvns not possible to 
send them on account of the war. 

SMITHSONIAN MAIN LIBRARY* 

In order that material received for the Smithsonian library may 
be made available to the public at the earliest possible moment, 
publications have been transmitted daily, as in years past, to tbe 
Smithsonian deposit in the Library of Congress. The number of 
publications so transmitted was 6,250, composed of 4,010 complete 
volumes; 007 parts of volumes, 721 pamphlets* tmd 12 charts. The 
accession numbers extended from 534,610 to 537,220* Four thousand 
four hundred and sixty-four foreign government documents* pre- 
sen ted to the Smithsonian Institution were trims f erred to the 
Library of Congress in accordance with the established practice. 

-Material from abroad has been steadily coming in, and the re¬ 
ceipts for the year have been much larger thou was anticipated. The 
number of authors 3 reprints and theses from German universities mid 
institutes of technology has been exceptionally large, covering the 
years 1014 to 1020, These were received from the universities of 
'Berlin* Breslau, Frankfurt-am-Malm, F|^eiburg*ini-BreLsgau Haile- 
under Swale. Heidelberg^ Kiel* Leipzig, Marburg, Zdrich, Dorpat 
Helsingfors, Lund, Paris, Amsterdam* Br ussek, Dei ft, Ghent, Leiden* 
and Utrechtj and from the institutes of technology at Berlin! 
Braunschweig, Stuck holm, Utrecht* and Zurich. 

C'afcfcyw/ntf —As will be seen by comparison* the cataloguing ac¬ 
complished has been more than double that of last year. 

1M 
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Large as the amount qf cataloguing has bceu, however, in com¬ 
parison with last year* it has not been sufficient to meet the demands 
occasioned by the receipts; and many of the reprints and theses 
remain uncataloguecL 

P&ft&dicals .—The number oi entries at the periodical desk was 
lJr ? 008 , Nine hundred and forty-five volumes were completed, 
Exchttiigei . — The securing of publications in exchange for the 
completion of sets in the Library of Congress has been continued, 
with the following results: 

Number of want cards received from— 

Sniltli&ialun division.^ ________ otfi 

Perlodkai UivLtdon ____ __ _ m __ gy 

Qnler division _______ __ jo 


___ 


Number of publications secured to 
SiuJtbsouian division . _ 

l J er»HLicu! division. . _ 

Order division.. . _ _ 


_ 42$ 

Vels, f J nrte* 

. , 25S 

™ m mi 

5 3 


Tdta! - -----... . SM 459 


OFFICE LIBRAJIT. 

Accessions to the ollice library, including the aeronautical collec¬ 
tion, the collection of Bon&pnrteana, the art room collection, and 
lhe employees’ library, numbered 317 relumes, 4 parts of volumes, 
and -luti pamphlets. Tills Joes not include many periodicals, of 
which the current numbers are kept on tile in the reading room, and 
the completed volumes transmitted at the end of the year to the 
Library of Congress. The library is greatly indebted to Dr. Frank 
\\ igglesworth Clarke for the presentation of his unique collection of 
authors’ reprints on the determination of the atomic weights, num¬ 
bering 4S*! titles. 

Circulation. —The total circulation of the Library was 3,485, con¬ 
sisting of 2,708 magazines borrowed from the reading room, 50!} 
hooks from the employees’ library, and 171 from the reference room. 
Mmn volumes which ure not permitted to leave the building were 
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consulted, especially reference works and the books of the aero- 
11 an lira] collection ami tlie Do Toys ter collection. 

Bibliography. —The second volume of the Bibliography of Aero¬ 
nautics, prepared by the assistant librarian, covering the period from 
l'Hiy to 1810, was completed and published by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. This volume contains approximately 
35,000 citations and ei'oss references, and supplements the material 
contained in the volume published by the Smithsonian Institution 
as volume 55 of the Smitliaoniiin Miscellaneous Collections. The 
aeronautical library is growing and becoming more and more im¬ 
portant. 

UUflSCtt IJfttt-HSY. 

Continued interest has been manifested during the year in the 
increase of the scientific collections of the United States National 
Museum, Among those who have donated valuable material to the 
library may be mentioned Dr. J, M. Aldrich, Mr. H. S, linrber. Mr, 
A, H. Clark, Dr. William H. Dali, Dr. O. P. Hay, Dr. \V. H, Holmes, 
Dr. Walter Hough, Dr. Ales Hrdlielca, Mr. W. R. Maxon, Dr. G. S. 
Miller, Dr. C, W. Richmond. Mr. J, II, Riley, Mr. S. A. Rohwer, 
Mr. W. Schaus, Mr. W. L. Schmitt, Dr. R. W. Schufeldt, Dr. L. 
Stejneger, Mr, B. H. Swales, Dr. Charles IX Walcott, anti the late 
Dr. Joseph l’axaon Iddings. 

Especially worlhy of mention is tlic library of the late Doctor 
Iddings, comprising upward of 1,000 books and pamphlets, chiefly 
on geological subjects. Doctor Iddings, as is well known, waa one of 
America’s leading petrologists, and his 40 years’ accumulation oE 
authors' excerpts on this branch of science was unusually large. 
The donation, made through his sister, Mrs. Francis D, Cleveland, is 
therefore important. Indeed it forms the most important single 
acquisition to the geological section of the library since the founda¬ 
tion of the department in 1880. 

The geological and paleontological collections have been further 
augmented during the year by the continued gifts of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Charles I). Walcott, most of the 
hooks donated being volumes of highly technical content and of great 
value to those undertaking advanced researches along these lines. 

The additions to the sectional library of the division of mollusks 
through the gift of Dr. William H. Dull have made possible a con¬ 
tinued study in the United States National Museum of the more re¬ 
cently discovered molliifiks and tertiary fossils. The library i s greatly 
Indebted to Doctor Dali, during these times when scientific books of 
this character are so expensive and so difficult to secure, for the con¬ 
tinued interest year by year in the selection and presentation of so 
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many volumes for tins section. The number of titles added this year 
by Doctor Dali was SIT. 

Atxm*i&n &.—Four thousand seven hundred and sixty volumes were 
accessioned during the year, including 2,041 completed volumes and 
2,719 pamphlets. Tha number of books in the library is now 150,007, 
of which 58,658 Lire bound volumes and 91.409 pamphlets and un¬ 
bound papers. 

Oaidbgtting *—Seven hundred and seventy-seven volumes and 2*b43 
pamphlets were catalogued. 

Periodicals ,—The number of periodicals entered was 15,427* 

Loans .—The number of books loaned was 7,432. Of these, 1*778 
were borrowed from the Library of Congress, end 105 from other 
libraries. 

Rinding *—Owing to the increased cost of binding* it has been pos¬ 
sible to have only 692 books bound, most of these being volumes 
which could not bo bound last year, when the funds for this purpose 
were exhausted in January, the allotment being sufficient for a period 
of six months only + This year the funds were exhausted in Novem¬ 
ber* some two months earlier, An increased allotment for binding 
is earnestly recommended. 

Technological series .—The compiling of a subject and title cata¬ 
logue for material in the technological series is slowly progressing, 
and it is hoped Lhat it may l>e brought to completion within the 
course of a year. Additions to the series, exclusive of duplicates, 
number 2lti bound volumes, 133 pamphlets, U,H72 periodicals. To 
the scientific depository catalogue, 1,180 cards have been added, in¬ 
cluding author, title, and subject entries. The books and periodicals 
loaned number 210. 

Sectional libraries. —Follow ing is a list of sectional libraries: 


AUm|i]i 3 iru£imu 

AdmLnUXrotiye abstain nt + a otEtee, 
American archeology* 
Anthropology, 

Birds, 

Botany. 

Editor's office 
Ethnology. 

Pieties*. 

Pood. 

Geology* 

ClrapbUr arts. 

Htjtory. 

Towcta 

Into rtebm te pa leontolngy* 
Mammilla. 

Alarlito iiLVorlobrut^i. 

Menlk-lno. 


Mechanical technology. 
MJnrmla. 

Mtaemi technology, 
Mulluaka. 

Old Wor] j a nrl h>u I »gy\ 

1 K a lebhotu uy. 

Pliotogfmpliy* 

1 liyik'iil ulit 11 ru^ >] Op:j - r 
Property clerk, 
llt^iwtrftr’o lull Ire. 

Untiles n ml batm^Mnns* 
Superliitemk'iLt s ullkv. 
Taxldcruw. 

Text lies. 

Vertebra t e pa leontolog}'- 
War library. 

Wood tedmolk *xy. 
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ABTROPHY 5 ICAL OESEIi VATORT LIBRARY. 

Additions to the library of the Astrophysical Observatory num- 
bored 72 volumes, 12 parts of volumes, find 37 pamphlets. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ITTHNOLOGY LIBRARY. 

The report of operations of the library of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology will he found in the report of that bureau. The library 
is administered under the direct care of the chief of that bureau. 

national gallery of art library. 

The library of the National Gallery of Art was during the past 
fiscal year a dm inis te red under the direction of the library of the 
United States National Museum, and Its accessions are included in 
the statistics given for that library- 

FREER GALLERY OF ART LIBRARY, 

Accessions to the library of the Freer Gallery of Art, including 
publications presented to the Smithsonian Institution and deposited 
there for reference use in connection with the Freer collect ions, 
number 113. Especially worthy of mention is the gift by Messrs! 
Ton-Ying & Co., of New York, in commemoration of Mr* Charles 
Lu Freer* of 33 rare Chinese manuscript* of the Ming period, con¬ 
stituting 10S volumes. 

NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK LIBRARY* 

Eleven volumes were added to the library of the National Zoologi¬ 
cal Park during the year* 


SUMMARY OF ACCESSIONS* 

The accessions during the year, with the exception of those for the 
library of the Bureau of American Ethnology, may summarized 
as follows: 

To the Stnlth^mlan deposit in the Library of Congrats, Suet ml in- purta 

to complete BCt*—.-——_________ 0 

To the SmUIieODlnn office, AstroiUiyeUii} Observatory, Freer Gallery of 

Art, nM National Zoological Park libraries-- - 

To the United Stalest National Museum library, Including Bpresgfaus for 
the National Gallery of Art__ T _______ - 


Total___ ______ 

Bespectf ully sis hm i tied. 


-—— — ILshs 


Paul Brock&t, 

Atai»tMt Librarian. 


Dr. C ha RLE* 1 ), Walcott, 

Staeretart/t Smithsonian Institution, 






APPENDIX KX 

REPOET ON THE PUBLICATIONS 


Smt 1 have the honor to submit the following report on Use pub- 
lieu tioms of the Smithsonian Institution and its branches during the 
year ending June £0, lO&is 

The Institution proper published during ihe year 7 papers in the 
series of Miscellaneous Collections, 1 annual report and pamphlet 
copies of 27 articles in the appendix to the report, a reprint of the 
Smithsonian Mathematical Tables, and two special publications. 
The Bureau of American Ethnology published three bulletins and 
a list of the publications of the bureau. The United Slates National 
Museum issued 1 annual report, 8 bulletins, 4 separate parts of bul¬ 
letins, 31 separate papers from the proceedings, and 5 parts of 
volumes in the series Contributions from the United Stutes National 
Herbarium. 

The total number of publications distributed by the Smithsonian 
and its branches was 142,208, which includes 255 volumes and sepa¬ 
rates of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 12,922 vol¬ 
umes and separates of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 
24,423 volumes and separates of the Smithsonian annual reports, 
89,000 volumes and separates of the National Museum publications, 
12,795 publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 2,000 
special publications, 14 volumes of the Annals of the Astropliysicul 
Observatory, 40 reports on the Hardman Alaska expedition, 414 re¬ 
ports of the American Historical Association, and 313 publications 
presented to but not issued by the Smithsonian Institution, 

SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS* 

Of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, volume 71, 1 paper 
was issued; volume 72, G papers; in all, 7 papers, as follows ■ 

volume 71. 

No. 3. StidtliauDlnu Physical Tables Seventh Revised Edition. Prepared by 
rrinterlek E. Fywle, September 21* 1B20, xlvi-E-4&0 pp. (PcbL 

VOLUME 12 . 

No. 3. Reports upon two collect Eons of mosses from British East Africa. By 
IL X, Dlson. SeptecolNT 1 F 1&20, 20 pm £ pta- (FubL 2583.) 

No. 4, DSfiHTioses of some new genera of bf nls. By Robert ItStfjrwny. December 
C, 1D20. 4 pp. (PtibL 25SB.) 


Ill 
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No. 5. Now seliiglnellaa from lIi s> western United Slates, By William U. 

UsxoEL December 22,1920. 10 pp-i 0 pt«, iPubL 25^9.) 
xVo, 0, Explorations a oil field-work of tho Smithson tun Institution In 1920, 
May 12. 10*1. 120 ppL, 1SS fi£& (Pub). 20100 
No. 7. Seo-lilies it ud feather stum lly Austin E. Clark. April 2S. 1021, 43 
pp. # 20 pi* (Publ + 2020.) 

No. P. NeuitbfooUJa, a new cactus genus Irons Hispaniola. By N + L f Brit tun and 
■L N. Rose. -Tune 15, 1921. ti pp., 4 pla. (Publ. 2051.) 

SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORTS. 

report for loifi. 

The complete volume of the Annual Report of the Board of 
Ilegents for 10IS, together with pamphlet copies of the papers in the 
general appendix, was received from the Public Printer during the 
year. 

Animal Report of the Board of Regvota of the Smithsonian Institution, show¬ 
ing operations, eipebdilnreft, Htvrt oftfiilltlon of the Instliui Eon for the year 
ending June 30 r IfllS. XU -f G12 PP., !>4 plfc. 12S text flga, r Publ, 2G4&) 

The appendix contained the following papers: 

The Discovery of Helium, aim! What Came of It, by C. G. Abbot, 5 pp F 
{ Publ, 2550.) 

An Account of tiie Kl#e of Navigation, by R. H. Curtiss, ll pp, (Publ. mi.) 
The Tornniloes of Ibe United States* by Prof. Robert Ded Ward, 0 pp., 1 jil. 
{Publ. 2552.) 

Wind Power, by James CurlUL 0 pp. (Publ. 2553.) 

A Tribute, Samuel Pterpant Langleys Pioneer in Practical Aviation, by 
Henry Leffnmn. 10 pp P . II i PuhL 2554.) 

Twentieth Century Physics, by. IL A. Millikan. 19 pp. (Publ* 2555.) 

The Experiment* of Dr. I\ W. Bridgman on the Properties uf Mutter When 
Under High Pressure. Introductory Note by C. G. Abbot. W pp., 1 pi. 
(Publ. 2m) 

The Problem of Radioactive I.cail F by Theodora W. Richards 14 pp, (Publ. 
2557.) 

Sphagnum Meas: War Substitute for Colton la Absorbent frtirgie fl | Dressings: 

by Prof, George K. Nkhol* 13 pp. P 4 pis, (Publ, 2558. ) 

History of Military Medicine and Us Cuatribal!rms to Sciemo. by Col. W. F* 
ChminberlaUn M pp. (PobLSESSh} 

Some Problems of Intermit h mat Readj™tmeat nf M Heral Suppiiro h*; Indicated 
In Recent Foreign Literature, by Eleanor* F + Bits*. is pp, (Publ. 2fi0Q r ) 
Reptile Reconstructions In the United Stated National Museum* by rhurbw W. 
Gilmore. 10 pp., 0 plfl. I Pnbl. 2501.) 

A Pleistocene Care Deposit in Wastara Mary laud, by «L W T Gliiicy, 6 pp fl 
jila, (Publ 2502) 

Pnieohutnny: A Sketch of the Origin rind Evolution of Floras, by Edward W, 

Berry. IIS pp.* 0 pis. (Publ. 2503,) 

The Direct Action of Environment ami Evolution, by Prince Kropotkin, IS pp 
( PubL 2504,} 

The Law of Irtereralblc Evolution* by Bronlalav Fetrohievk^, H pp. fiMbl 

2505.) 

The Fundamental Factor of Insect Evolution, by S. S P Oholverlkov. S pp f i pl 
(PuhL 254Mi) 
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The rayuli kr Life of Insects; hy EL L, Bauvler. S pp. (FubL 2Ti(;7.) 

SokujiI Selection til id Bird Eonj„ F . by Cbaiincey Hawkins. J2 pp. (IhlbL 

ssc&) 

Marina Catnoufletire and Their Camouflage, The I'n&iunt and Prospective Sfg- 
nincimrc of Facts Regarding Ibo Coloration of Tropical Fishes, by IV, II. 
Longlcy. 10 pp. h ft pis. (Publ, 2JGD.) 

Foot-PTow Ajxrlrulture in Peru, by (X F, Cook* 4 pp., 4 pis* (PuliE 2ft70 + ) 
ssuu Worship of the HopI Indians, by J. Walter Fowk^ r Pis., U |pl^- ' PuHL 
2571,) 

A Constitutional League of Peace in the Ktoue Ape of America: The League of 
IIll- Iroquois and Us Constitution, by J. N. B. llewitI. IS pp- IFubl, 2ft72*) 
The Problem of Degeneracy p by II. F. Tredgald. 15 pp. (Fubl. 2573. ) 

History In Tools, by W. M, Flinders Petrie 10 pp. (Paffl. ^574.) 

Tiie Background of Totemisni, by K. Wash burn Hopkins. 11 pp, (Fnbl. 2575.} 

A Crest Naturalist: ftlr Joseph Hooker, by Sir E- Itay Ijmkester. 1G pp. 
(.PubL SSTfl.) 

Eiviroirr ron mo. 

The general appendix to the report for 1019, which was still in 
press at the dose of the year, contains the following papers : 

Modem theories of the flptrnl nebuUe T by Hebor D. Curtis. 

A detenu hint Ion of the deflection nf light by the suit's gravitational Hold. from 
observations made at the total ccllp^ of May 2ft, ISKtSh by Hir F. W* Dyson, 
a. S. Eddington, and C T David eon. 

Wireless telephony, by N. 11. Slaughter. 

Untilum am] the electron, by Sir Ernest Uulherford- 

The ' + HD-4.” A 70-mller with remarkable possibilities developed at l>r r Gra¬ 
ham BelPs laboratories on the Ernst tTOr Lukes, by Willi am Wnshburn Nut- 
ting. 

Natural n^aurecs in their relation to military applies, by Arthur IX Little. 
Glass and flume of Its problems, by Kir Herbert Jackson* 

The functions and Ideals of a rniflonal geological survey, by F. L. KansOhie. 

The influence of cold Ln stimulating the growlh of plonte, by Frederick V. 
Oovllle. 

Floral aspects of British Guhmn, by A, S + Hitchcock, 

Milpn agriculture, n primitive tropical system, by CX F. Cook. 

Cn (fie extinction of the mammoth, by H. NeuvJHe- 

A preliminary study of the relation between gwgraphlral dlrirlhutloa and mb 
gratloa, wttb sqiectol reference Eo the Fh Inca rctlc region, by B* MclnertEhageo, 
Thu necessity of State action for Lhe protection of wild bints; hy Walter E. 
Coinage, 

Glimpses nf desert hint life in the Great Basin. hy Harry O* Oberholser* 

The Division of Insects fa the United Stales National Mu^um. hy J. M, 
A Id ricli. 

The seventeeo*yosr lociifft, by It. l- r Suoagross, 

Entomology nnd the war, by L. O. HnwunU 
Two types of wimliwestern elitf houoes, by J. Walter Fewkea. 
on tho tin# htotory and fncJul dinmcterlstics pf ihc aboriginal Americans, by 
W. II. Holmes. 

Tbo opportimlty for Aaiartan nrebcologleal research in Palestine, bj 1 James 
A. Montgomery. 

Tim dtffeniotJntioa of mankind Into racial typ^, by Arthur Keith. 

The exploration of Msneburjn, by Arthur ile C* Sowerby. 
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Thft origin and liosinnlugs 0 [ ti lc CaeclJOfilovnK pt-opte, by Jindftdi Slatiegkn, 
titHtgriipl] Ic diuCstlun In America, by Albert l’erry Hrigliam, 

I'rogresa la national laud reelnttiatitm In the Csltcil States, by €. A, BlMtll. 
Ktehard limiibun, by SI areas Benjamin, 

A great chemist: Sir William Bum**?, by CL Jlourcii. 

RETORT FOn 1920, 

The import of the executive committee and proceedings of the 
lluurd of Bcgcnts (if tlie Institution and report of the secretary, both 
forming pan of the annual report of the Board of Kegonts to Con¬ 
gress, were issued in pamphlet form in November, 19£!Q. 

Report o t the executive committee and proeeedUiss of the Heard of ItcRS'iOa 
of the Smitlisoolaa Institution fur tins year ending June 30, IttZO. It) pp. 
(Poht. 2 GST.) 

Report of the Secretory of tlie Smltbsoulnn Institution for the year ending 
Ju no 30, 1020, 110 pp, X pi, IFubL SfsSC.) 

The general appendix to this report, which was in press at the 
close of tiie year, contains the following paper -: 

Studying the sun's bent OD mountain pouks in desort hinds, by C, G, Abbot, 
The tmbltabllity of Yearn, Mare, anil otter worlds by G, G. Abbot 
Giant sans, bj U. H- Turner, 

X bundle of tnetcaratoglcal paradoxes, by W* J, Humphreys. 

Thf? tlotertikltiaiLon of the alraeture of cryntal-s by Ralph W. C, Wjtkoff, 

Dr, April’s experiments on the mass spectm of the chemical elements, with 
introduction by C. G. Abbot 
Vitamins* by W, D, Halliburton. 

gull odtLiEy—U m nature, meiLfincenwnt and relation To plant *13 Attention, by 
Edgar T. Wherry. 

The chemistry of the earth's crust, by Henry Washington. 

Major causes of land ami ?i j ii oscillations, by K, O. Ulrich. 

Tbe Uryozoo, or moss duEtiibEs, by R. $- Bossier. 

T]ii.' horned dinosaurs, by Charles W, Gilmore. 

Rhythm fin mituro, by F. W, Flattely. 

himalHsm ami symbiosis la their rotation to the problem of evolution, by 
Maurice Gaidtcry* 

IjOC'ilI sapprwloii of a^t-lcultural pest* by birds* by W. t* McAtee. 

The occult senses in biffin by Herbert lb Beck 
Adventures In the Ufa of a tiddler crab, by O. w, Hyman. 

The senses of by N* E. Mclndoo. 

The resplendent Hhkdd-benrcr and the rlbbcd-cocoon-maker: Tw.« insect hihnbit- 
antu of the orehardp by H. Ik Snoit^rass. 

The origin of Insert societies, by Atjfcuste Lameon* 

The botnnlral gardens of Jamaica, by William R. 3 Talon, 

Narcotic datura a of the Old ami New World; an account of their remarkable 
properties and thdr iisefl a* intoxicant?? and in dH-rnation, by William K. 
Salford. 

Kffeet of the relative length of day and tilfifot on flowering ami fruiting of 
plants, by W. W, Garner and H. A r Allard. 

Fire worship of the HopL Indians, by J. Walter Fewfce* 

Racial groups and bgurea In the Natural History Building of the United States 
National Museum, by Walter Hougb. 
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Notes on the do nets*. music, amt soups of the nnclrnt end modern Mexico ns, by 
Auguste Genin + 

The Ralph Ct<m Johnson ctsllccHon in the National Gallery at Washington, 
I>, by George R. Rose. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATION AD MUSEUM. 

Tho publications of the National Museum arc: (A) The annual 
report; {&) the Proceedings of the United States National Museum; 
and {*) the Bulletin of the United States National Museum, which 
includes the Contributions from the United States National Herba¬ 
rium. The editorship of these publications is vested In Dr. Marcus 
Benjamin. 

During the year ending June 30, 19St, the Museum published 1 
annual report, S complete bulletins, 4 parts of bulletins, 5 parts of 
volumes in the series Contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium, and 51 separates from the proceedings. 

The issues of the bulletin were as follows: 

RtilletLn No, 10ti {pTntesh North American early tertiary BryosoiL By Ferdi¬ 
nand Cftiiu and Roy S„ Batwler. 

Bulletin No. 100. Contributions to a history of American State geological and 
natural history surveys. Ry George P. Merrill. 

Rultotitf No. 110. Osteology of the carnivorous dlnosnurla In the United 
Stntcs National MuBeiiro h with special reference to the genera Antrcdemus 
(AlloNiurng) and CerntORtturug. Ry Charles Whitney Gilmore, 
i pul let in No. Ill* A monograph of the east American ecapfropod niollusks. By 
John Br HoadersttL 

BnUetln No. 11% Summitry of the marine shell-beating molluscs nf the north- 
west coast of America, from San Diego, Calif., to she Polar Seo T moaUy 
iti the collection of the United Slates National Museum, with IUur- 
tratu-ns of hitherto tTnlijmreil species By William Healey Pall. 

Bulletin No, 115. The fossil crfanld genua Dolntocrlnus and Its allies, Ry 
Frank Springer, 

Bulletin No. 116. The dipterous gen ns DoUcho prat fSri North America. 

By M r C, Van Dtizee. F. R. Cole, and *L M T Aldrich. 

Bulletin No. 117, The distribution of bird life in the Ursihnuiba Valley of 
Peru, a report on the birds collected by the Yale University—National! 
Geographic Society's expeditions. By Frank M, Chapman, 

Of the separate papers of bulletins, the fallowing were issued \ 

Bulletin HX>. Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archipelago and 
adjacent regions. Volume I* j^nrt 7: The mnerourold fishes of the Philippine 
Islands and the East lodie^ By Charles Henry Gilbert find Carl U Hnbb* 
Bulletin 1CI0. Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archipelago nnd 
adjacent regions. Volume 1, pnrt S: Polychuetotis annelids collected hy the 
United States Fisheries steamer Al&otross In the waters adjacent to the 
Philippine Islands In IflQt-lOtO. By A. U Tread wM* 

Bulletin 100, Contributions tn the biology of the Philippine Archlpelnim and 
adjacent regfama. Volume 1* part D: Polycbaetons annelids collected by the 
United States Fl^horlfia sfenmer Albatron during the Philippine Expedition 
of 19O7-10GflL By Ruth A, HoftgUnd* 
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Uni let in 10*. The Fomailutfem of the Atlantic Ocean. l’«rt % LitnoUdae. 
By Jam* AhjjUHlIne Ctislnuiiti. 

Of the separates from the proceedings, 5 were from volume 5i, 
from volume 58, and L7 from volume 59. 

rUllUCATlCINB OF THE RTJREAU OP AMERICAN ETUNt»LAK!T. 

The publications of the bureau are described in detail in Appendix 
4 a f this report. The editorial work of the bureau is tmder the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Stanley Searles, editor. 

During the past year three bulletins and a list of the publications 
of the bureau wore published, as follows: 

Uul tel Ln 07, Alaea tests nuO myth*. By 1^0 Fmclitflttwts. 3U I pp. 

Bulletin 71. Native cemeteries ami fnriiiu of liurlnl exist of Hus Mfitsiwlppl. Uy 
hiivUI I. Bnshnclt, Jr. JflO pp„ I 7 pte. 

Bulletin Tit. The owl racreO fact of the t’ns Indiana. Hy Truittnn Mleliclson. 
83 pp., 4 pla. 

Ufit of rhe publ lenttons of tbe Bureau of American EtlinoloEy, 

'Hiere were in press at the close of the year live annual reports and 
seven bulletins. The bulletins were as follows: 

Bulletin 73. Buriy hlatory of the Creek Indians and their neighbors. By John 
R. Swim ton. 

Bulletin ”■!- Excavation nf a site at SimtlnRO AhullEotln, I*. !■., Mexico. By 
Alfred M. Terser. 

I hi L let In 75. Northern T-’t<' music. By Frances Dctismorv, 

Bulletin TO. Archeological excavation a In the Ozark region of central Missouri. 
By Geninl FowSte. 

Bulletin — Handbook of the Indiana of California. Uy A. L, Krwhcr. 

Bulletin — - M an dan and flTilutsa music. IJy Frances Deusmore. 

Bulletin _. Villages of ttie Algonquin, Slounn, and CmliEum irllMtj west of 

the Mississippi. By David I- Bustincll, Jr. 

RETORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual reports of the American Historical Association are 
transmitted by the association to the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and are communicated to Congress under the provisions 
of tin* act of incorporation of ihe association. 

There were published during the year the report fur HUT and vol¬ 
ume 2 of the report for 1918. Volume 1 of the report for HH8. 
volumes 1 and U of the report for 1919, and the supplements to the 
reports for 1918 and 1919, entitled “Writings in American History,” 
were in press at the close of the year. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
A 5fEltICAN UEVOUTTI ON. 

The manuscript of the Twenty-third Annual Hcport of the Na¬ 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution was 
transmitted to Congress according to law in December. 1920, 
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THE SMITHSONIAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRINTING ANh 

PUBLICATION. 

The editor continued to serve as secretary of the Smithsonian Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Printing end Publication. Hi is committee 
passes upon all manuscripts offered for publication by the Institu¬ 
tion or its branches and considers nil forms of routine blanks, and 
such matters ns pertain to printing and publication. Sight meetings 
were held during the year and 94 manuscripts were acted upon. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. P. Trot, Editor. 

Dr, Charles D. Walcott, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARI> OF 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921. 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian, Institution: 

Your executive committee respectfully submits the following re¬ 
port in relation to the funds, receipts* and disbursements of the 
institution and a statement of the appropriations by Congress for 
the National Museum, the International Exchanges, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, the Astro- 
physical Observatory* the International Catalogue of Scientific Lit¬ 
erature, and the National Gallery of Art, for the year ending June 
30 t 1921, 

SMITHSONIAN IMTOTTION* 

Condition of the fund July 1, 19Sl m 

The sum of $1*000,000 deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States under act of Congress is a permanent fund, having been 
accumulated by the deposit of savings and bequests from time to 
time. Subsequent bequests and the income therefrom, when so re¬ 
quired, are invested in approved securities. The several specific 
funds so accumulated are now constituted as follows and classed as 
the consolidated fund. 


Hot] Kleins jzciieml fuoil__. ____ ____ ... $37,275.00 

Ithaca fan<T., _ „__—______-__ 150,00 

Avery _________ JJ.-IS&. §0 

Addison T. Reid fund______ _ 2,000.00 

Lucy T. and 0«ctfse W T Poore ftliid_,_ r _6,060.00 

George H. Danfort] ftmd_. ____ ,_ _„_ r _ 294.00 

Hmlthwm fun d _______ 1,168.74 

Ghanfrertahi fund. _______ 35*006.00 

Bruce Ho^bea fund. _ ______ 3,741.09 

Hamilton fued-^-™^-- _ . _™._-__ 500.00 

Lucy H, Baird _ -_ 1 T 166- 5S 

Virginia Purdy Bikob —-- _____ - 45,000-00 


Total consolidated fund _________ 357,562.05 


Part of the unimproved land near the city of Lowell, Moss.* 
forming a portion of the legacy known as the Lucy T. and George 
\Y + Poore fund* wys sold during the year, and the sum of $226.42 
was realised and invested- One piece of improved real estate, at 
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140 East Capitol Street, Washing™, D. C., forming a part of th& 
original bequest of the late Robert Stanton Avery, is still retained 
by the institution and yields a nominal revenue. 

During the year the following amounts were invested and added 
to the principal of the respective funds: 

IUiees - -— -—-———-~ --- ——- $3^.00 

Avery fund -- - ---——---—--- 1. 540. OG 

AiMisrpia T. ReM fund_ -—-- --—————— 710.00 

Lucy T. and Geor^T W s Poore run*1____-—-- --. —- 1, R&2. 00 

George EL Sanford fund -----■*■——-- 73.00 

hncj H; Bain! --- - -—- — B0 r 33 

Bruce Rusties fund _ -——---- - ———— 3Sfi. 00 

Virginia Purdy Baron fund- -—.—————------— 235.00 

CtaamberlnlB fund (balance of truest) ----™.——— £5,000.00 

Smithson fund -----—---■-- -- 1*34.74 


20, 051.02 

Since October* 1&20, the institution has received from the executors 
of the Charles L. Freer estate stocks of Parke, Davis A Co., repre¬ 
senting a book value of $1.252Jin. These stocks pay a quarterly 
dividend which is credited proportionately to the several specific 
purposes provided for by the testator. The tote) dividends received 
by the institution during the period from October, 1020, to the end 
of the year, June 30, 1021* amounted to $25,670. 

The itemized report of the auditor filed in the secretary’s office, 
confirms the following statement of receipts and disbursements: 


Defatted rurreu fl/ Jtituncful operations 

OrcUmii 1 }' receipts: 

Gash balance on hand July l r --- $J3 S 304 P 84 

Income from Smithson fund and froiii misepllnuermjs nch^cpk 

available for general purposes-—- - 5ft,7DO.fln 

Infertiutloutd EscliutigeSr repayments to (he hisHtutian for 
specJRc services- , . ——-—- -4 r 770. 47 


Total ordinary resMlnres -™——,— 74,880.66 

' OrdltuuT expenditures: 

Care aud repair of building^-. ---- _____ 7.177.37 

Furniture Uld |Uctures_._. —U-—~-—___ 1,500. 87 

Ben em I ai Eui [nitf tut Ion __ -.-_—,—_ ___ _ __ 27 r 5 T 0 38 

W***S -:--- % 054. 21 

Publications (comprising preparation, printing, anil dlstrilm- 

tton) ---- 10,533.17 

Researches and explorations- -— _...___ g. 824 *** 

Im'ested In consolidated fuod ------ 1114 74 

International Exchanges.,™- -——____ 4^4^' ^ 


Total ordinary expenditures- _---—- 3Q2 30 
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Advances and repayments for Held expenses and other temporary 
[inu hlu'C£o[I# during the ymn 

Advances - , -- _ —_ ____ - _-——-— J24* 32* 37 

ruiiayiiierus — ____,*._____ 14.040.30 


BaJnric^__. __.. _ _______ 9, 373.07 

'Ttifl In AMIei1Ik f Chile, Cimdi, abd tfifcfflatrc ^ill r((rtrl 

cxpetidlliin'e ana bnlttoc^E catering thin dJffe ft-nm. 

RECEiera and sxriCTiimififts nr msos fob BraciAL ohjrcts. 


Receipts {cash received in principal and Incomej: 

Chatnborinj] , i fund_ _-___________. |2E, BSD. DO 

lln&hlirsg fund ____.______—_ ,_ 15/204,17 

Loch fund-. _ _ __ I, COT-SO 

ITodgkhiy ajKHClfic fund-. _______ 7,010,10 

Lucy T, and George W. Foore fand _ 2,163.25 

Sate of real estate—, ______ 223.42 

Lucy H. Baird futkl_ ._ ^__ _._._-___.__ 1)0. 2$ 

Hiiinllton fund __ _ _ _ . _ __ 170,50 

Rhecs fund ____ m _,_____ 42,55 

Avery fornix- .— _ _ ___ 1,004.00 

Addison T. Reid fUnd„-. _—_... .-____ 797.80 

George H, Sanford funtL____„ _ _ ... 60.81 

Bruce Hughes fund_ _i._._„_ _ ___i S02. S7 

Virginia Fnrdy Bacon fnnd_—,—____— l + 477. M 

Charles L. Fri^r bequest— 

Income from staefc^___ _.__ . _. 25^876.75 

Special funds for Insult fit ion _____ ____ 15,956,53 

Harrlman trust fund ___,_„_________ l2 h l(M,55 


Toial receipts for special objects______ iiO n 740. 47 


FxpemEitues and Investments: 

Chamberlain fond— 

Invested^ _____ _ _______ 

Expended fur feL-eciEiieris_ _ _ _„„___ _ _ 

Roebling fund, expended for solar researches,. __ 

Lodi fund, expended-- ____ __ ___ 

Hodgkins fond, expended for eolnr researches — . . 

Lucy T. and George W. Poor? fund— 

Expended ____ -_ _ _ 

Lucy H. Ealtd fund, invested. _.____ _ ____ 

Khees fund* Invested __ _ __ . __ _ _ 

Avery fund, invested___^__ r , __ r ___ 

Addison T. Held fpud r Invested_ _______ _ „„ __ 

George B. .Sanford fund, invested--^ ___~____ 

Bruce Hughes fund. Invested ___,_ 

Virgin In i^tinly Bacon fund, Invested. _____^_ 

Charles L. Freer bequest — 

Expended for purposes designated by testator __ ._ 

ExpeudHl for building Eind equipment—_ __ _ 

Harrlman trust fund _________ JL , : -- ^__ 


Total Kbrntmente and e^iwndltnres of funds for special 
objects— ---—--—_____—__- S3.613. SS 


25.000.00 
640. 73 
12, S62. 66 

moo 
a, 016,06 

1,002. 00 
372. 31 
00,33 
SO. 00 
1.513.90 
710-00 
73.00 
3S0.0U 

moo 

15,026.01 

15,733.30 

32,303.33 
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Sun mart. 

HiCElPTfL 


Ordinary Income tor general objectt of the iij^titiitii.m, Including 

hnlnnce from previous year-._, _ — _ _ _ L _ $74, SSQ. M 

Kcwlpto [n principal and from Interest on fund* for ipeclM ottfecta__ 110, 740. 47 

Totnl - - --- ------- 185,62L 13 


EXPOS DITUSEtf. 


Expenditures for general objects of the Institution ____ 0^,302:. 36 

Id vestments »nd expenditure from funds for specific 

ob --—---——-—_ $3,816. 3B 

Advnai^-H for RxploruLloDH, cte< (to be accounted for) _______„ $.373. OT 


it®, 391. n 

Cnsli fn bank on Ume deposit ______ a, ooo. 00 

Trish balance So Treasury nnd bank, June TiO, 193 j__ __ ] 1 , 22» h 34 


Total -----— 158,621.13 


All payments are made by check, signed by the secretary of the 
institution, on the Treasurer of the United States, and all revenues 
are deposited to the credit of the same account, except in some in¬ 
stances small deposits are placed in hank for convenience of collec¬ 
tion and later lie withdrawn in round amounts and deposited in the 

Treasury. 

The p met ice of investing temporarily idle funds in time deposits 
has proven highly satisfactory. During the year the interest derived 
from this source has amounted to $1.066.(3T. 

Your committee also presents the following summary of appro¬ 
priations for the fiscal year 1921 intrusted by Congress to the care 
r*f the Smithsonian Institution. 


D u ITS Q. 

rn temutlvtiA i Exchanges _____ 

American HUmotegy^ _ . _„„_____ _ 

International Catalogue of entitle Literature.., 

AatroDbyHlr.il Obtervn wry _—,—__ 

Notlotwd GnIJery of Ari_— ----- 

National Museum : 

Furnltnre mid 6 s turfs ____ 

Heating ond lighting. ---- 

Frpi^rvfitlon of eoUmloua- _____--- 

Building tv|ut£ra_ ______„_ 

Bookn r ___ ________ 

Poetngp --- 


4|rpraprtiLljiB r 

--—„ $50,000.00 

-- 44, 000. 00 

— 7,500,00 

-™-- 13 P 000.00 

——-— 15,000,00 

¥£0,000.00 

- 74.000,00 

- 312,620 00 

- 10,000,00 
- 2,000.00 

500.00 


National Zoological Park __ 

AEldltlonal land for the Zoological Park____ 


- 410 , 430.00 

■- 125,000.00 

—— so.ooaoo 


Total— 


753. 020.00 
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Statement u/ rtftfflatod income from tht timithnvn fund and from other source 
durftiy Uie fiscal year emliny June 3Q t 

Cash June 30 h 1&21__ _________ $11, 22GL 

Time deposits.._ __ _ ___________ ___ 23.0 GOl 

Interest on fund In United Etules Treasury, due July 1 


IBSl, and Jan. x h 1022 ---- $00,000,00 

Interest from jnlscdJnueous acum^ exchange ropuy- 
menta, ealo of publfcnt ions. refund of advances, ptc._ i:>, 454 . ft2 

Revenues to be npplied to speclUg purposos____ 00,535.00 

Revenues to be invested _ _ ___ _.__ 7,810.00 

- - lTl h 789.52 

Totnl estimated for year ending Juno 30, 1022 __ 208, 01S. S3 

Respectfully submitted. 


Geo. Gray, 

Alexander Graham Bell* 
Henry White, 

Executive Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF TJIE SMITH* 
SOMAN INSTITUTION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30,1921. 


ANNTJAX MEETING DECEMBER 0. 1050. 

The board met at the institution at 10 o’clock *u m* 

Present; The Hon, Edward D. %\ r ]iite, Chief Justice of the United 
States, chancellor, in the chair; the Hon. Thomas R- Marshall, Vice 
President of the United States; Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; Sen¬ 
ator Charles S. Thomas; Representative Lemuel P. Padgett; Repre¬ 
sentative Frank L. (ireenc; Representative John A. Elston; the 
I Inn. George Gray; Air. John R. Henderson; Mr, Ilcnry White; Mr. 
Robert S. Brookings; and the secretary, Mr. Charles IX Walcott. 

APPOINTMENT OF ItEGENTS. 

The secretary announced the appointments of regents, as follows: 

By tike speaker of the House of Representatives on January SX 
1020: Mr. Padgett and Mr, Greene to succeed themselves, and Mr, 
John A. Elston to succeed Mr. Scott Ferris. 

By joint resolution of Congress, approved by the President on 
April 10 7 1D21X Mr. Charles F. Choate, jr. t to succeed himself- 

AOKN 0 WLKlHJ M BNT8. 

The secretary read a letter from Alt- Watson M Freer acknowl¬ 
edging the resolutions adopted by the board at the last meeting on 
the death of his brother, Charles Lung Freer. 

RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO INCOME AND IStFENBITCTBE. 

Judge Gray, chairman of the executive committee, submitted the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

ftctolrcti, That the Income of tlie tmtiltitlcm far the fiscal mr eatllug June 
30, 1D22. he appropriated for the Bervlce of ihe Institution, to he expended hy 
tin? secretary with the ad v ire of the executive committee. with full dlecrcticai 
on the pan of the ji&crctnry a a to Items. 

ANNUAL RKFOIiT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The annual report of the executive committee, showing the finan¬ 
cial condition of the institution for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, was submitted. 

After comments, on motion the report was accepted. 
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ANNUAL KKFtJlCT OF TETB TERJ fANENT CU it H1TTEE* 

Thu secretary presented the report* as follows; 

DicxuuKa G, 1&20. 

r /'r> fft# Z/o<rrd 0 / tfesreafs 0 / £ra£/h#&uh?n fnrftiuHon. 

-Gentueitek : Your pernintignt committee hereby submits the following report 
on tbe mutter* under Its supervision for the past year: 

Hodftkln* ftm r/.—Report has already been mad# of the allotment from tfoJa 
fund of a tot ill of $23,200 for the ertablKalmient and main tenant-? of a station 
ut Calnma, Chile, »t which re^ardias in woTnf radiation are being conducted 
under the direction of Dr. C. G, Abbot, assistant secretary of the institution 
anil director of its Aatropliysieal Observatory, 

Under an allotment of $g,O0O from this fond Dr, It. t-L Goddard, of Clark 
College Worcester, Mass., la continuing Ida work in deveLopln# certain devices 
to be mod In connection with the study of the temperature of the higher ntmos* 
phcrle strata. 

The RoebUnff donation, —Dr. Abbot decided that It would he advantageous 
if the Co lama (Chile) station hliouM he removal to a more satisfactory site. 
He planned a]so to establish a station In the Hancinu Halo Mountains of Ari¬ 
zona. Them being no funds of the Institution available for those putiwBo^, 
the matter wm placed before Mr. John KoebUng, of Sew Jersey, who generously 
contributed $11,000. 

Freer Oallorv of Art building fund.—The condition of the fund la m follows; 

Receipts __- -—- -——— ----— - Cl 

Expend It u res ---— - —--- — —— -— -—■ X 20d, SOE. S2 

Bn Irene# - ii£ - - *—-~-— 136, 7TL OG 

The Institution bos received $3$3 f |D04.7A from the Freer estate res n fund pro¬ 
vided by Mr. Freer for a permanent endowment for certain speritied pnrpoees. 
The residuary legacy has not yet been received by the Institution. 

In reply to an inquiry <, tbe secretary stated that the residua! bequest 
consisted of 10JTS shares of Parke, Davis & Co. stock, estimated at 
present to be worth $lj677*000, The State of Michigan had assessed 
an inheritance tax of over $-100,000 on the estate, but efforts were 
hying made to have this remitted. 

Avery bctfucjl,—Out! piece of Improved property, yielding a nominal rent, 
remains to In? sold. The bequest now amounts to $3l.&27. 

Poore boqueet .—Several parcels of uutoprovetl loud near the city 0 f Lowell, 
Mass,, constitute the reoidn? of thl* bequ«&L They ufu being sold as favorable 
i.]i[ or t unities offer. The lH^uast now totals |3%5G& 

The lirnm Hughe* to be nt«d for founding the Hughe* Alcove, is 

now flO^lO. 

ComoUdaiitt fund —Tlsts fund, which hs made up of miscellaneous bequests 
; L [id la In L^cess of the main fund uf $1,000,000 deported iu the Treasury of 
the United Suites, h mounts to $32,830.02. 

On motion* the report was accepted. 

annual report of the secret a jit; 

The secretary submitted Ms annual report fur the fiscal year 
ending Jeiuc 3 ( 1 , with explanatory remarks. 

On motion, the report was accepted. 
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THE FECHETART’s SUFFICIENTS J, STATEMENT. 

The secretary brought before the board a brief statement, of the 
rarions activities of the Institution since the issuance of his annual 
report. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MI/SEVM. 

One of the most notable additions to the museum will be the col¬ 
lection of the late Herbert Ward, sculptor, of Paris, consisting of 
his sculptures of African subjects, and a large collection of African 
ethnologica, comprising 7,000 specimens, described ns a mure com¬ 
plete collection of African material than that even of the late King 
of the Belgians. Mrs. Ward has agreed to present this collection 
under certain conditions, and the form of agreement is now being 
negotiated. 

Probably the most interesting accession recorded in lhe Depart¬ 
ment of Biology since July 1. 1920, is a skeleton of a medium-sized 
finback whale from Florida, presented by the Miami Aquarium 
Association through its president, Mr, James Asbury Allison. 

The beautiful collection of butter Dies which the late Prof- X P. 
Xddiftgs bad brought together from a Li parts of the world was pre¬ 
sented to the museum by his estate. It consists of about 2,000 speci¬ 
mens, mostly mounted in glass-covered drawers, so arranged that 
they can he pulled out by the public and the contents examined. 
The collect ion will form a separate exhibit. 

The Division of Plants also reports a large number of valuable 
accessions to the National Herbarium. 

The mo^t notable accessions received by the Division of History 
since the beginning of the present fiscal year have been connected 
with the War Collection. These include a number of objects of ex¬ 
ceptional military interest used during the World War by the French 
Army and presented to the museum by Ilia French Government. 

The United States Navy Department has added a number of im¬ 
portant exhibits to the already huge and interesting scries of objects 
illustrating the part played in the World War by the United Stales 
Navy. 

The collection of objects relating to the war already deposited 
by the War Department has also been materially increased. 

Among the more important accessions received by the Division 
of Mechanical Technology arc: 

Due-quarter size model of Leonardo da Vinci’s aircrafts designed 
in 1400 A. D + Model made in the museum from photographic copies 
of da Vinci’s own notes* 

Mechanical Navigator. A mathematical instrument for solving 
fill problems in spherical triangles, tenti by Col. Willard French 
through Mrs. Louise D, French. 
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The original United States Trade-Mark No. 1, issued by United 
States Patent Office. October 25, 1870, lent by Enoch A, ( base. 

The Section of Wood Technology has received through Ambas¬ 
sador Davis, a large piece of timber recently removed from the 
unique hamroer-beun roof of Westminster Hull, which has been 
undergoing extensive repairs tinder Sir Lionel Earle. The roof was 
built by Richard II, between the years 1393 and 1399, and is probably 
the moat interesting piece of construction of any ancient roof in 
existence. 

The American Pharmaceutical Society and the United States 
Fharmacopmial Convention (Inc.), have deposited in the museum 
several boxes of valuable historical documents consisting of manu¬ 
scripts, corrected proof, and circulars, bearing on the development 
of the U. S. Pharmncopieia. 

PVBEAU or AllEfUCAS ETHSOUX5T. 

During the past summer the Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology unearthed on the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., a 
temple formerly used by the early inhabitants of this region in the 
worship of fire as a symbol of life. 

It is highly probable that this lost race, which constructed a large 
special building for their lire cult, must have practiced most elaborate 
fire ceremonies, far more complicated than the rites of their few* 
descendants, the Uopi Indians, among whom, however, the new fire 
rites still survive as the most elaborate ceremony in their ritual. 

AoreoiuivaicAt cibskhvatohv. 

Rtvearch work, —A new observing station has been established by 
Dr, C, G. Abbot, assistant secretary of the institution and director 
of the Astrophysics 1 Observatory, on Mount Hnnjua Halo, in 
Arizona, for the purpose of carrying on solar constant measure¬ 
ments, the instruments used in the work having been taken from 
the old statiou on Mount Wilson, Calif. 

The instruments were restandardized with the result that the 
secondary instruments in daily use were shown to have not altered 
appreciably in the many years during which they have been em¬ 
ployed on Mount Wilson. 

A new instrument called the *■* honeycomb pyranoiueter” was used 
for measurements of nocturnal radiation. It derives its name from 
the fact that it is composed of 200 deep, narrow cells, like a honey¬ 
comb, eo that rays which enter the cells, although they may not be 
completely absorbed at first, yet by repeated reflections as they go 
deeper and deeper within the cells, at length attain to complete 
absorption and conversion into beat. These preliminary results give 
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promise nf much advance in the measurement of rays such as the 
earth, sends out into space at all times, which as a whole balance m 
their energy the energy of the sun’s rays by which the temperature 

of the earth's surface is maintained. , 

Through the interest and generosity of Mr. John A, Rnebling, of 
New Jersey, who gave the institution $11,000 for this purpose, and 
through the energy displayed by the several observers concerned, 
the solar radiation observing station of the institution, located near 
the city of Calais a, Chile, was removed to a much more favorable 
site on a mountain called “ Montezuma.” about 10 miles farther 
south, which is between 9.000 and 10,000 feet above sea level, 

Details of this work will appear in later reports. 

SATIOKAL ZOOLOGICAL FAtlW. 

Recent acce**ten*, -Several valuable collections of animals have 
reached the park in recent weeks. A young male orang-utan, about 
3 years old, together with other animals from that region, was pre¬ 
sented bv Mr. Isaac Ellison, of Singapore. Straits Settlements. 

Mr. Victor J. Evans, of Washington, I>. C., who has frequently 
shown his great interest by obtaining for the park rare animals 
otherwise beyond the limits of park funds, has recently purchased 
for the collection a fine young-male Kadiak bear and a pair of !*au- 
tiful Count Ruggi’s birds of paradise. 

AttendanoAr-Tht attendance at the park continues to increase 
month by month. Although the fiscal year ending June 30, 1020, 
in the number of visitors, over 2.27*0*000, exceeded tM records, the 
figures for the first four months of the current year* exceed those for 
corresponding months of 1919 by over 67,000, The monthly record 
for the first third of the current fiscal year is as follows: July, 
172*500; August, 211,600; September, 190,900; October* 323*150. 

Smithsonian African expedition- —Thus far about birds and 
LOO mammals have arrived, and notice of three additional shipments 
has been received. The collection contains three chimpanzees, 
sides a large number of species from South Africa, a region hitherto 
poorly represented in our museum. 

Australian expeditions— Dr, William Ll Abbott’s generosity toward 
the institution has been continued, and an expedition to Australia 
financed by him is at present collecting biological specimens for the 
museum j while Doctor Abbott himself collected natural history and 
anthropological material in Haiti. Since July, 1919* he has provided 
$6,000 for collecting in Australia, together with the unused balance 
from his previous expedition to Romeo and Celebes, which was trails- 
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ferred to the Australian work, which brings the total of Doctor Ab- 
butt’s contributions for field-work to $27,000, Two important collec¬ 
tions have been received recently—one of mammals, birds, and 
reptiles from Siam, Ann am, and Cochin China, a joint contribution 
from Doctor Abbott and Mr. C. B* Kloss, who collected most of the 
materials the other from South Australia, collected by Mr. Charles 
M, Iloy. 

Far Fast cxpediti&n ,—This expedition was financed by the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation to the amount of $2,500* Early in 102d Dr. AM 
Hrdlicka proceeded to Japan and China, to make anatomical studies 
of the natives of those countries* 

Canadian asrpeditfaiu —The secretary mentioned briefly his geo¬ 
logical work during the past summer in Alberta, Canada* in connec¬ 
tion with the Upper Cambrian formation of that region. 

HLblFJi ESTATE MATfttJiK, 

The secretary brought to the boards attention the clauses in the 
will of the lute Charles L. Freer, providing funds for various pur¬ 
poses in connection with the Freer Gallery of Art, and for the study 
of the civilization of the Far East, and after full discussion resolu¬ 
tions covering these matters were adopted by the hoard* 

Mr. John E. Lodge, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, had been 
placed in charge of the Gallery, with Miss Katherine N. Rhoades as 
temporary assistant. In view of the fact that they and their assist¬ 
ants were responsible for the valuable collections now being un¬ 
packed and distributed through the building^ and that visitors .seri¬ 
ously interrupted their work, it seemed best to doss the building en¬ 
tirely to unauthorized visitors during the period of installation* 

Judge Gray offered the fallowing resolution* which was adopted: 

JtofoIp&Ep That the recommrnilAttoP of Ehe secretary that the Frwr Building 
he dosed to visitors during the work of installation t» approved hy the Board 
of ftpgeiiti 


EtATTOSIM. rJAlXEftY OT ART OTKUXBHfOlT. 

The secretary said that in view of the steady growth of the Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Art and the position which it should assume in the 
development of the line arts in America, the time had come to con¬ 
sider the method of providing for its administration and develop¬ 
ment. 

The officers of the Smithsonian Institution should not bo burdened 
with responsibility for the formulation of f|uestions of policy as to 
purchase and acceptance of art objects. utilisation and exhibition of 
collections, best methods of future development, securing of funds, 
etc. There should an advisory commission established by the 
authority of the Board of Regents, which may consider not only the 
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local questions that would come up from time to time in relation to 
the National Gallery but also the bread field of art in America* and 
the best methods of the National Gallery cooperating with art insti¬ 
tutions and interested individuals throughout the country and the 
world, in order that this phase of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
activities shall be made most effective in the increase and diffusion 
of l-n&irh’dffe of the fine arts in America. 

In view of the completion of the building for the Freer collections 
and the receipt of valuable and notable additions to the collections 
now deposited in the Natural History Museum* the permanent com¬ 
mittee submits for the board's consideration the following resolution: 

jRctoIced, That the ehrmecHor Is hereby Authorized tu appoint n committee 
of Are m&iuhrrg of the Board of Kt^euLa, with the secretory as an ex officio 
member, to cottEfrler the question of the appointment of a commission to bo 
known an the National Gallery of Art Commission: and to report with reoom- 
mendatlona to the board either at a special meeting or at its next regular 
meeting. 

On motion* the resolution was adopted. 

The chancellor appointed the following comimtitw: Mr. Henry 
White* chairman; Senator Lodge; Mr* Henderson; Mr= Brookings; 
Mr* Greene: and the secretary. 

NKW* atJILOINU FOR DISTORT A$I> *RT. 

The secretary spoke of the need for a suitable building for the 
historical and art objects now in the care of the institution* stating 
that last year an estimate of $5,000 was submitted for the prepara¬ 
tion of plans for such a building, but that no action bad been taken; 
and that there was scarcely any probability of its receiving favor¬ 
able action at the present time owing to the condition of the national 
finances. 

He added that whenever it was practicable a request for the build¬ 
ing should be strongly presented to the Congress. 

BEQUEST $¥ MISS CAXtOLIOT IIEXBY, 

The secretary announced that under the will of Miss Caroline 
Henry, a daughter of Prof. Joseph Henry, the first secretary of the 
institution (184G-1S78), an immediate bequest of SLOCK) is made to 
the institution, which is also to receive, with the exception of about 
$7*300 in direct bequests, the remainder of the estate after the death 
of certain beneficiaries, 

DEQUEST OF M 00. VDtGIXTA FU1DY BA COX. 

The secretary stated that by the will of Mrs. Virginia Purdy 
Bacon* of New York, who died in 1919, the institution was given 
$5O ? O00 to establish the Walter Hathbone Bacon (traveling) scholar- 
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ship for the study of the fauna of countries other than the United 
States. Tins estate can not be finally settled for some time, but the 
executors are prepared to transfer to the institution securities to 
the vulue of $4o,fl00 at the fax appraisers valuation. 

The secretary read a list of the securities comprising the amount 
to be turned over to the institution. 


SPECIAL MEETING. MAT 27. 1921. 

The board met at 10 o'clock a. in. 

Present: The Hon. Calvin Cooiidge. Vice President of the United 
States: Senator Henry t'alxit Lodge; Senator Medil! McCormick; 
Senator A. Owsley Stanley; lie presen tativc Lemuel P. Padgett; Rep¬ 
resentative Frank L, Greene; Representative John A. Elston; Dr. 
A. Graham Bell; the Hon. George Gray; Mr. John B. Henderson: 
and the secretary, Mr. Charles D. Walcott. 

CALL Tilt: M KITTING. 

The secretary explained that under the organizing act. special 
meetings should be held if requested by three regents, and that the 
present meeting had been called at the request of Senator Lodge. 
Judge Gray, and Dr. Bell. 

election or ttmtosaiit chairman. 

On motion of Senator Lodge, .fudge Gray was elected as tempo¬ 
rary chairman and assumed the chair. 

lfttrtTTEB OP ANNUAL MEETING. 

The secretary stated that the minutes of the annual meeting held 
December 0, 1820, had been supplied to the regents, and that a 
majority had indicated their approval. 

On motion of Senator Lodge, the minutes were approved, 

APPOINTMENT OF REGENTS. 

The secretary said that under the act organizing the institution, 
the Vice President of the United States hecamc a regent ex officio, 
and that by virtue of Ids election to that office, the Hon. Calvin 
CooHdge was now a regent, 

The secretary also announced that under date of January 5, 1821, 
the Hon. A. Owsley Stanley, Senator from Kentucky, had Iron 
appointed a regent by Vice President Marshal]. 
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Judge Gray announced the death of the Hon. Edward Douglass 
White, Chief Justice of the United States, chancellor of the institu¬ 
tion. and presented the following resolutions: 

wim> cvii«: the Hoard of Regents of the Smithaonion Institution having received 
the announeement of ihe death, on May i&. ltKil- at theHoii. Edward Mata 
White, Chief Justice of the United States, regent of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion for id yearn, K of which he presided ns chancellor; 

Kiwi red. That the bonnJ here expresses profound eorrow at the imsalnK away 
of their he!nvet] colleague who, ns statesman. Jurist, and chancellor, brought 
always to his work that remarkable ability and high concept loo of duty that 
marie him bo strong an Influence for good. ^ 

Halved. That tUSs minute he mtO* * part of the ««mlB of ibe board, and 
that n dopy of Uiosg rasoluttowig l>e trwifflltted to the family of the late * ldu 
cellar an n’n expression of the sympathy of the regents at the Irreparable low 
sustained In the death of this distinguished public servant and eltlRcn 

On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 

* 

ELECTION OF CHANCELLOR. 

Senator Lodge here offered the following resolution: 

RrsDlivir, Thnt the vacancy In 'he office of chancellor roused by the death 
„r the lute Chief Justice Kdwaril ihuiginss White he tilled by tire election of 
the Hon. Calvin Coolidge. Vke President of the United States. 

On motion, the resolution was adopted, nnd the \ icc President took 
the chair as chancellor, 

REPORT or THE COM HITTER ON THE NATION AT* fiALLERT OF ART 

COMMISSION. 

On liehntf of the committee the secretary gave a brief statement 
explaining the inauguration of the National Gallery of Art. its 
growth and importance, including the proposed National Portrait 
Gallery, mentioning certain gifts of paintings and art objects, and 
repented bis views, already expressed to the board, as to the necessity 
for the provision of some means for the administration of the 
National Gallery of Art. under the authority of the Hoard of 
Regents. 

The secretary then reported that the committee had adopted a 
plan of organization covering the operations of the National Gal¬ 
lery of Art Commission, as well as a list of names of individuals 
proposed for membership on the commission. 

Senator Imdge read in detail the plan of organization and the list 
of names, both of which were approved by the board. 

Tile committee was tlien discharged. 

101257 ——- 10 
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INHERITANCE IAS—FREER ESTATE. 

The secretary reminded the board that he had spoken at the 
annual meeting of the inheritance tun of over $400,000 which the 
State of Michigan was about to exact from the Freer estate and 
of the efforts that had been made to have this canceled, but thus fur 
without success. 

NEEDS OF INSTITUTION. 

The secretary brought to the board’s attention the needs of the 
institution in the way of endowments to permit the carrying on of 
large projects in scientific research. He stated that the fund was 
small and inadequate, and among the methods adopted to bring these 
needs before public-spirited persons a small pamphlet has been pre¬ 
pared. which he brought to the board's consideration in the hope that 
should opportunities arise they would direct the attention of pros¬ 
pective donors to the usefulness of the institution. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The object of the General Appendix to the Annual .Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution is to furnish brief accounts of scientific dis¬ 
covery in particular directions; imports of investigations made by 
collaborators of the Institution: mid memoirs of a general character 
or on speda] topics that hub of interest or value to the numerous 
correspondents of the Institution. 

It has been a prominent object of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, from a very early date, to enrich the an¬ 
nual report required of them by law with memoirs illustrating the 
more remarkable and important developments in physical and bio¬ 
logical discovery, as well as showing the general character of the 
operations of the Institution: and this purpose has, during the 
greater part of its history, been curried out largely by the publica¬ 
tion of such papers as would possess an interest to ail] attracted by 
scientific progress. 

In 1880 the secretary, induced in part by the discontinuance of 
un annual summary of progress which for 30 years previous liad 
been Issued by well-known private publishing firms, had prepared 
by competent col [aborts to is a series of abstracts showing concisely 
the prominent features of recent scientific progress in, astronomy, 
gcology\ meteorology, physics, cl lc m is try, mineralogy, botany, tjqoI- 
ogy, and anthropology. This latter plan was continued, though not 
altogether satisfactorily, down to and including the year 1S88. 

In the report for mm a return was made to the earlier method of 
presenting a miscellaneous selection of paper's (some of them origi¬ 
nal) embracing n considerable range uf scientific investigation and 
discussion. This method has been continued in the present report 
for 1921. 
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THE DAILY INFLUENCES OF ASTRONOMY,’ 


By W, W. Campdell, 

lAok OiMtrvaiQW, Vnivertiit/ of California* 


In the great struggle through which the principal nations have 
passed* men and women at home labored intensively to maintain 
their ideals; countless millions of men fought valiantly and many 
millions died for the ideals of their nations. Quick results, short 
cuts to the end in view, the achieving of victory regardless of costs, 
were the order of the day. Suddenly the problems of war gave way 
to the problems of pence* The intensive methods of war carried over 
to an unfortunate degree into the days of peace. Human energy, 
mobilized in behalf of the nation, applied unselfishly for the good 
of every person in the nation, for the well-being of all the nations, 
was diverted in regrettable measure to promoting selfish interests. 
The moral exaltation of the war period was replaced in too many 
cases by the selfishness of individuals and organizations: by profit¬ 
eering — a new worth coined to describe widespread conditions. The 
struggle in Kussm, m the extreme case ? is direct act ion for the sud¬ 
den attainment of certain results, without due consideration for the 
rights of others. In a El countries there are those who, seeing condi¬ 
tions not to their liking* in commerce, in education, in religion, in 
many phases of daily life* would cut and slash their way through the 
good, in order to uproot what, in their sight, is bad. This spirit 
exists in America, and throughout the world* in various degrees. 
Disturbances in the body politic may ensue for years or a generation 
by virtue of these attempted short cuts to results, but radical trans¬ 
formations in the social structure of the great modern nations, to 
endure, must find the people ready for them* The influences which 
prepare the way for desirable and enduring reforms are not those 
applied suddenly* but such as operate day and night, conti nuouely, 
through long periods of time. The revolutions in Russia, in Mexico, 
in many parts of Latin America attract our attention, but the really 
serious misfortunes of those lands lie much deeper* in their bad 

1 Aililrrs* od the aecaiton of the dedication s>f ibr Warner and Swaawy nwrtnorjf. 
CiM School Of Ashland »• I.dl'*, ricT^Liifid. on October 12 p 1DS0. printed bj pennla- 
sloiti ffroju Science* Dewmber 10, 
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social, educational, economic conditions, which are operating un¬ 
favorably upon l heir civilizations every day of the year. 

We may well inquire what it is that bears a nation onward and 
upward to greater things. It is unquestionably the spirit of idealism 
radiating from its various activities. It is the idealism in commer¬ 
cial life: that part of every man’s affairs which ia conducted with 
full respect for the right* of others: that part of every man's busi¬ 
ness which would not. through its publication, injure his good name. 
It is the idealism of the transportation system, which interchanges 
commodities to mutual advantage, and acquaints one section of the 
world with the good things of other sections* It is idealism in bank¬ 
ing, in farming, in the honest day's labor at an honest wage. It is 
idealism in the intellectual life: reverence for the truth, a desire to 
know the truth, and to live in harmony with the truth in one's 
surroundings. 

A pessimist would to-day, as always, receive short shrift, yet I 
venture to say the world was perhaps never more urgently in need 
of the biblical advice, “ Prove all things: hold fast that which is 
good.” This expression of grout wisdom has never been surpassed 
as li statement of the principles which govern men of science in their 
search for the truth. 

The chief value of scientific method and accurate knowledge lies 
not in their worship by the intellectual few, not in their applications 
to industry, but in their influence upon the daily life of the people. 
The remarkable advance in civilization within the leading nations 
in recent centuries has been due to the daily and hourly influence ot 
the scientific spirit, more than to any other dement Those nations 
which possess it arc forging ahead by leaps and bounds, ami those 
which do not arc dropping out of the nice. The unscientific nations 
are threatened with absorption by their more scientific neighbors, 
not so much because they do not invent or perfect the must powerful 
cannon, the sturdiest dread naught, the speediest airplane* or the 
subtlest submarine, but because the scientific nations are forging 
ahead of them in the arts of peace, in the modes of thought, in the 
affairs of daily life. The unscientific nations are without serious 
influence in the world, not because they are unw arlike—the Turks 
and essentially all Mohammedans are warlike enough to suit every¬ 
body—but because they are lacking in the vision and the efficiency 
which accompany the scientific spirit, 3 

History afford* no more remarkable phenomenon than the retro¬ 
grade movement in civilization which tagnii with the decline of the 
Roman power and continued through more than a thousand years 

»ThI* and the fntlowing i*r.j;nipk l<»*« Iwtm talent, irlrli imt iw rluu,™ < r 
of my it. rlli? addrr»e*.—W. W. C. fil r ln 110,1 
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There had once existed a wonderful Greek civilkatioiL, but fur twelves 
or fifteen centuries it w&fl so nearly suppressed as to lie without seri¬ 
ous influence upon the- life of the European peoples. Greek litera¬ 
ture, one of the world’s priceless possessions, not surpassed by the 
best modern literatures, w m as complete two thousand years ago us 
it is to-day. Vet in the Middle Ages, if we except a few scattered 
churchmen, it was lost to the Europe tin world. A Greek science 
never existed. Now and then, it is true, a Greek philosopher taught 
that the earth is round, or that the earth revolves around the sun, 
or speculated upon the constitution of matter; but excepting the 
geometry of Euclid and Archimedes, we may Bay that nothing was 
proved, and I hat no serious efforts were mads to obtain proofs,. 
There could be no scientific spirit in tho Greek nation and Greek 
civilization so long as the Greek religion lived, and the Greek people 
ntid government consulted and were guided by the oracles. If there 
had been a Greek science equal in merit to modem science, think you 
that stupidity and superstition could have secured a stranglehold 
upon Greek civilization and have maintained a thousand years of 
ignorance and mental degradation! Intellectual life could not pros¬ 
per in Europe so long as dogma in Italy, only three hundred years 
ago., in the days of Bruno and Galileo, was able to say, l * Animals 
which move hatfe limbs and muscles; the earth has no limbs or mus¬ 
cles, therefore it does not move;" or as long as dogma in Massachu¬ 
setts, only 250 years ago. w r as able to hang by the neck until dead the 
woman whom it charged with “giving a look toward the great meet¬ 
ing house of Salem, and immediately a demon entered the house 
and tore down a part of the wainscoting." The morals and the in¬ 
tellect of the world had reached a deplorable state at the epoch of 
the Borgias. It was the re-birth of science, chiefly of astronomy, as 
exemplified by the work of Columbus and Copernicus, and secondly 
the growth of medical science, which gave to the people of Europe 
the power to dispel gradually the unthinkable conditions of the 
Middle Ages. 

It has ton said that we may fudge of the degree of civilization 
of a nation by the provision which the people of the nation have 
made for the study of astronomy. A review of present-day nations 
is convincing that the statement represents the approximate truth. Tt 
is essentially true even of sections of our own country. In our first 
years as a nation a few small telescopes were in private hands, here 
and there: they were used merely for occasional looking at the stars; 
there were no observatories in the United States—no telescopes 
suitably mounted and housed for the serious study of the stars. The 
founding of the third American observatory, at Hudson, Ohio, about 
183ft, only a year ur two after the complet ion of the second observa- 
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tory, ul Williams College* Massachusetts* was an admirable index 
to the intellectual outlook of the Western Reserve. 5 The bring of 
the cornerstone of the Cincinnati Observatory in 1043, a wonderfully 
ambitious Institution for its day, was an event considered by Ux- 
President John Quincy Adams to be worthy of a hard trip, in the 
seventy-seventh year of bis life* by rail from Massachusetts to Buf¬ 
falo* by lake steamer to Cleveland, by four days of miserable canal 
boat to Col uni bus, and thence on to Cincinnati, to deliver the formal 
address—then called an arftiion. Adams's task was, to quote his 

words, u To turn this enthusiasm for aslrunomy at Cincinnati into a 

- * 

permanent and persevering national pursuit, which may extend the 
bounds of human knowledge, and make the country instrumental in. 
elevating the character and improving the condition of man upon 
earth,'* 

Our former slave states have to-day only one active observatory, at 
the University of Virginia, presented by McCormick, of Chicago. 
Barnard and other astronomical enthusiasts, born and grown to man¬ 
hood in the south, have found their opportunities in the great north¬ 
ern observatories, with Olivier, of the University of Virginia, as the 
sole except ion. What is true of astronomy in the south is true, in 
general, of the other sciences. This unfortunate situation is the 
natural product of the false, unscientific system of labor which* pre¬ 
vailing through many generations* taught that it is undignified for 
the white man to eat bread by the sweat of bis own brow. Financial 
recovery, following IhGo, has accordingly been slow* The future 
will correct this, for the men of the &ouLh are our blood brothers* 
We should be* and are. sympathetic. 

Shall we try to estimate what astronomy, the oldest of the sciences, 
sometimes called an Ideal and unpractical science, has done for man¬ 
kind? 

Here are some of the applications of astronomy to daily life: 

1. Observations of the stars with the transit instrument, such as 
exists in this observatory* are supplying the nations with accurate 
time. Two astronomers, with modern instrumental equipment, sit¬ 
uated on the same north and south line* may observe the tfturs so 
accurately, in comparison with the heats of their common clock, that 
they will agree within two or three hundredths of a second as to how 
much that clock is fast or slow. 

2. The accurate maps of the continents and islands depend upon 
the astronomical determinations of the latitudes and longitudes of 
their salient features, 

3. The sailing of ships over long courses, say from the Golden 
Gate to Sydney, Australia, or from New York to the Cape of Good 
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Hope, depends upon the A B t'’s of aatromony. (iiven fair skies 
the navigator may locate his ship in the middle of the broad ocean 
within a mile of its true position. 

4. In America it is the habit to call upon the astronomers to fix the 
boundary lines between notions by observations of tlie stars; for 
ex amp le, along the 49th parallel of latitude, from Rainy Lake, Minn., 
westward almost to the Pacific Ocean. The uncertainty as to where 
this imaginary line falls upon the ground is nowhere greater than 
10 or 15 feet" ami it has not l*«ii found necessary by us. nor by 
our friends in Canada, to maintain military forts along that line. 

5. The times of high and low tides, vital to mariners in entering 
many harbors, ait* determined by or from the work of the nstruno- 
mers. 

We do not dwell upon these responses to the immediate needs of the 
world, for they are unimportant in comparison with the contributions 
of the pure knowledge side of astronomy to progressive civilization. 

Let ns think of the earth as eternally shrouded in thick clouds, so 
that terrestrial dwell pi's could never see the sun, the moon, the comets, 
the stars, and the nehulfe, but not so thick that the sun’s energy would 
fail to penetrate to the soil and grow the crops. Under these conditions 
we might know the earth’s surface strata to the depth of a mile or two. 
We might know the mountains and the atmosphere to a height of 4 or 
g miles. We might acquire a knowledge of the oceans, but we should 
be creatures of exceedingly narrow limits. Our vision, our Life, 
would lie- confined to a stratum of earth and air only 4 or 5 miles 
thick. It would be as if the human race went iiliout its work of 
raising corn For food and cotton for raiment, always looking down, 
never looking up, knowing nothing of the universe except an insig¬ 
nificantly thin stratum of the little earth. This picture is only a 
moderately unfair view of life as it existed on oiir planet 400 years 
ago, before the days of the telescope, the spectroscope, and the pho¬ 
tographic plate, before the days of freedom of speech and thought, 
which came with the scientific spirit. The earth is for us no longer 
flat, supported on the back of a great turtle, which rests upon noth* 
mg. It is round, and every civilized person knows that it is. Exists 
there an intelligent man in the world whose thoughts* every day and 
many times a day, are not unconsciously adapted to this fact ? Tins 
knowledge is a chief inheritance of the new generations. It is funda¬ 
mental in our civilization, F'eople know that the sun will rise in the 
morning and set in the evening, and why. A round earth, rotating 
upon its axis in a dependable way Bnd revolving around the sun in 
exact obedience to law, are truths incomparably more sublime than 
the fiction of the flat earth which was pictured hazily in men’s minds 
during pre-Copemican days. Who can estimate the value of this 
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knowledge to the human rare i It can not 1* expressed with the 
few figures which suffice for the total of present-day financial traUS- 
actions. 

The stars are not lanterns hung out in the sky by angels at night, 
but something inconceivably grander; they are suns, hundreds of 
millions of suns, on the average comparable in size anti brightness to 
our sun. Is not this ascertained fact of nature a most ennobling one 
to aspiring souls? I>o not these facts suggest ami develop Incoming 
modesty in the minds of those who would know the truth mid pattern 
their lives in accordance with it? 

The following conversation occurred one Saturday evening in the 
month of -June, m2, at the eyepiece tif the great telescope which 
Sir. Warner and Mr. Swasev const meted and erected for the Lick 
Observatory. I mention the time, .June, IhJih because it is of the 
essence of the story. 

Said the astronomer to the party of visitors: “ The object which 
yon will see through the great telescope this evening is the star 
duster in Hercules, the finest duster in the northern sky. Without 
the telescope, by naked eye, this duster may be seen if the observer 
knows exactly where to look and has first-class eyes, hut he will see 
it as apparently a single star on the limit of vision, so faint that 
many eyes will not see it at all. The telescope separates the duster 
into a multitude of stars. If you had the time to count them, they 
would number fully six thousand, closely grouped in the center of 
the cluster, but thinning out as you approach the edges. This one 
object, then, which to the naked eve seems to he a single star on the 
limit of vision, consists of at least as many stars as the eye alone 
is aide to see in the sky as a whole, northern nntl southern skies, sum¬ 
mer and winter skies combined, and wo do not doubt that long plm- 
togruphic exposures on the duster, with a large reflecting telescope, 
would record many more than six thousand, thick of these stars 
is a sun and probably every one of those which you will see is larger 
til an our son, for we are observing merely the brightest members 
of the system. We do not know whether these suns have planets 
revolving around them or riot, as the duster is entirely hw far away 
for us to see such planets, but planet# probably exist there in great 
numbers; possibly there are planets revolving around all of those 
stars: possibly and probably there are moons revolving around the 
planets: and finally, there may be life, vegetable, animal, intelligent 
life upon those planets.” 

One of the visitors upon descending from the observing chair, 
much interested, questioned the astronomer: “Did you say those 
stars are all suns? ” “ Yes, sir.” “ Did you say that those stars arc 
really larger than our sun, on the average? ” “ Yes, sir.” “ Can you 
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{rive me nn idea how Inrge our sun is?' *' Well, if it were a hollow 

shell, of its present size, you could pour more than a million earths 
into it, and there would still be much unoccupied space between the 



then, 1 think it does not mutter very much whether Roosevelt or 
Taft is nominated next week at the Chicago Convention. 

Of course the visitor’s interest in the outcome at Chicago was just 
as keen as ever, but he had evidently received a valuable lesson con* 
corning man's place in nature. 

The wan den; of our sun are runny and most remarkable and are 
but little known. I have referred to its enormous size,. The quan¬ 
tity of heat which the sun is radiating into surrounding space—to 
the earth, to Mars, and to all other objects which intercept its rays— 
is stupendous and not to be comprehended by the astronomer or the 
man of affairs. It is T and has been, the source of all the energy upon 
which we draw, save only a negligible residual, A great quantity 
of heat is indeed stored up in the interior of the earth, but it reaches 
the earth’s surface in such minute quantities that in all practical 
details of life* save to those who labor in deep mines or live near 
volcanoes nr ate interested in hot springs, this source of energy 
iiijiv be neglected. If thi# statement should be difficult to accept, 
let your thoughts travel to the south pole of our planet. M hat does 
the interior heat of the earth do for that I'eginn l 1 he antarctic con¬ 
tinent^ perpetual covering of ice and snow is unaffected, by it T nor 
does the actually enormous quantity of solar heat falling upon that 
continent suffice to remove the white mantle. If aught should inter- 
vene to cut off the sun's energy front the earth for one short month, 
the tropic would attain to a state of frigidity to which the south 
polar continent, as now observed, would he 31 rose garden in com¬ 
parison. 

It is the sun's heat which grows the farmers crops, the trees of 
the forest, and all vegetation. The coal deposits upon which we 
draw to-day for the running of trains, ships, fsictories, and rolling 
mil la, are but the solar energy of an earlier ago, compressed, trans¬ 
formed anil preserved for our emu fort and power. In the moun¬ 
tainous regions of our land, where water can lie stored in high-level 

* Fallowing flu* publicotlOB of thins mlrims 1 learnr^ tbpl Hirirffc&t* UlustrtiEJnsr the 
Fame philosophy of Ufa wsrt paUttoa atmrVvd to fTofeawm Frost mad Bonnard At tbr 
Yerfee* QbaerrAtorj to tlsr heat of the presidential cUBpoLufn of I UP*, to ^rotumr Wood 
nf Kin Lon* leilrud iarj to the *Atno cwm p a l gll . and to others U la Per jfara. Com- 

mvulM nftoitar In all essential rt*p«tJi are ina^* fmuentlf by tbc rlniELui; public nl 
Mount Uamilton, Tbrfi L Iji no whaterer fur douhlto u. that the uianj reported 
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reservoirs, and, passing through water wheels at lower levels, be 
made to generate electric power for lighting, for heating, and for 
the running of motors, it is the sun’s energy which is transformed to 
meet the needs of men. The sun’s rays evaporate the surface waters 
of the oceans, lakes, streams, and lands; the winds, generated by the 
unequal solar heating of our atmosphere, transport some of the 
water vapor to the high mountains, where it is deposited as rain or 
snow. It is merely the descent of these waters to the lower levels 
that is controlled by man and transformed into electric power for 
his own purposes. 

ft would take more than two billion earths placed side by side to 
form a continuous spherical shell around our sun at distance equal 
to the earths distance, and thus to receive the total output of solar 
heat. Therefore, less than one two-billionth part of that output 
falls upon the earth. The earth's share of solar energy, os [tressed 
in horse-power or other familiar units, is too great to set down in 
figures. If you should happen to own 250 acres of land in one of 
the tropical deserts of the earth, you will be interested to know that 
your quota of the solar energy, near the middle of a summer day, is 
fa II in it upon your tract of hind at the rate of about 1,000,000 horse¬ 
power—more than enough heat and power to supply all the needs 
of this great city (Cleveland)—and tills is but two-thirds of the 
sums good intentions toward you, for some 40 per cent of the energy 
is intercepted by the atmosphere overlying your farm, and returned 
forthwith to outer space. 

Your neighbor’s tract of *250 acres is also receiving solar energv 
at the rate of l,000j000 horsepower. Figuring backward, if one 
farm area receives 1,000.000 horsepower, and there are more than 
a hundred million such farm areas on the earth turned toward the 
sun at one time, and the whole earth intercepts less than one two- 
billionth of the sun's energy output, is it any wonder that sun wor¬ 
ship became one of the recognized religions? Accurate knowledge 
saves us from that, but it is becoming in 09 to give the sun our due 
respect. 

A great problem ahead of the scientific world is the storage of 
the sun’s beneficent heat rat's fur release as needed. Astronomers 
are seeking intently for the sources of the sun’s outpouring of en¬ 
ergy: How can the sun maintain the supply for tens of millions of 
years, as it undoubtedly is doing? One important source has been 
found— the sun’s own gravitation which tries constantly to pull 
every particle of its material to the sun’s center—hut another and 
greater source seems to await discovery. Does any one sav, since 
the supply of solar energy will surely meet our needs for ten or a 
hundred million years, why look further for the muse I Why not 
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Jet it go at that f This selfish spirit, if applied to all subjects, would 
retrograde our civilization, Even the possession of the truth is not 
so potent for good as the desire to know the truth and the struggle 
to discover it. Practically, a knowledge of the origin of the surds 
heat may be the key for locking up great quantities of it on summer 
days and unlocking it when and where needed. 

Who is not interested in Mars, ei planet much smaller than ilia 
earth, a little over four thousand miles in diameter, which revolves 
around the sun in somewhat less than two years, at an average 
distance from the sun 50 per cent greater than the earth‘S distance? 
Mars is literally one of the earth's brothers, and wo should be sin¬ 
cerely interested in his welfare. Does life exist on that planet? 
Almost certainly there is vegetable life. We have no reason to 
doubt it. Certain areas of the planet change in color us the climatic 
seasons come and go, very much as we should expect if these colors 
were controlled by the natural stages of vegetable life. However, in 
precaution, I should guard against the drawing of tlie conclusion 
that vegetable life on Mars has actually been proved to exist. I can 
merely say that we see no reason to doubt its existence. Is there 
animal life on Mars? There probably is, but we have no positive 
evidence that such is the case. If the physical conditions on the 
planet as to water, air and soil are such that vegetable life may ex¬ 
ist, the chances are strongly in favor of animal life also- However,I 
think we must leave unanswered for the present the question whether 
such animal life is highly intelligent. The forests of the St. Law¬ 
rence Valley anil the prairies of the Mississippi Valley put on their 
green coats in the spring and change them to brown coats in Ihe 
fall, perhaps even better before the coming of man than after his 
destructive influence descender! upon them. If you had the means 
to ascend several thousand miles above your present position, and 
could dwell there throughout the year, you would witness the forma¬ 
tion of a polar snovr cap upon the earth early in the autumn. The 
southern edge of this cap would extend farther and farther to the 
south up to the time of midwinter. Its edge would extend well 
dow n toward the southern limits of the United States, to the Hima¬ 
layas in Asia, and so on. With the coming of spring the north polar 
cap would decrease in size and probably disappear, save as to snows 
on the higher mountains and the possible ice and snows of the im¬ 
mediate polar region. An observer similarly shunted above South 
America would witness similar phenomena as to the south polar 
regions ; and these are indeed the phenomena observed on the planet 
Mars. Tlie white polar caps on Mars wax and wane with the com¬ 
ing and going of the winter as they do upon the earth, Super- 
fieially, the Martian conditions seem not very different from the 
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terrestrial, though we know: that the Martian atmosphere is highly 
attenuated, and if we were suddenly set down upon that planet's 
surface we should certainly suffocate for lack of air* TVs ter is 
probably scarce upon that planet in similar degree. However, these 
facts do not militate strongly ugninst animal life upon that planet, 
for such life would undoubtedly be developed with respiratory and 
other organs adapted to their environment, A solution of the Mar¬ 
tian problems ? as to i\ possible counterpart of terrestrial man on 
that planet, is apparently nut now hopeful, but present-day failures 
may be the prelude to future successes, and I prefer to offer no dis¬ 
couragement. 

The planet Venus, only a shade smaller than the earth, and but two 
thirds as far from the sun as we, presents a similar but apparently 
more difficult problem. We know that it has extensive atmosphere, 
no doubt comparable with that of the earth, but concerning the pres¬ 
ents of water we are justified in making no statement other than 
we remain in apparently total ignorance. If .Schiaparelli was right, 
as he appears to have been, that Venus always presents the same face 
to the sttnu just as the uioon always turns the same hemisphere toward 
the earth, then one hemisphere of Venus undoubtedly remains in¬ 
tensively hot in perpetuity, and the other hemisphere in perpetual 
darkness anti excessively low temperature. Can the twilight zone 
between the hemispheres of day and night offer ultode and comfort 
to living form*, vegetable and animal‘f We have found no answer 
to this question, and we know not how to progress to the solution. 

Are the muon and Mercury inhabited? Certainly not by such 
forms of life as we are familiar with, for neither object has an 
appreciable atmosphere. Both bodies undoubtedly suffer from ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold* without the protecting blanket of atmos¬ 
phere with which the earth is blessed. The other planets, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, may la? dismissed ns uninhabitable by 
life forms of our acquaintance* There seems no reason to doubt that 
these great bodies, from four to eleven times the earth in diameter, 
are still devoid of solid footing for man or I least, such as the rock 
and soil strata afford uj>on the earth. 

Have astronomers been able to prove that planets revolve around 
other sum than ounsi No, the distances of the nearest stars pre¬ 
clude that possibility to our means in hand. Such planets would 
need to be manyfold brighter than Jupiter, the greatest of our 
planets, and our great telescopes would need multiplication many 
times in diameter to let us see them as attendants of their suns. We 
are able to prove, and have proved, however, the existence of hun¬ 
dreds of bodies, in distant space, whose rays of light we have not 
perceived. The spectrograph has shown with certainty that, of the 
naked-eye stare, one in four on the average is not the single star 
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which it appears to be to the naked eye, or when viewed in the tele- 
scope, but that it is a double sun, the two bodies revolving continu¬ 
ously about their mutual center of mass. These hundreds of binary 
systems are so far away that even under the highest telescopic mag¬ 
nification they blend into a common and essentially mathematical 
point. It is the expectation that the future, possibly the present 
century t will establish that one star in three* on the average, is a 
double solar system. It may even prove to be the truth that our 
solar system, consisting of one grant central sun and many attendant 
planets, is not the average and prevailing system, but is the exception 
and not the rule. However, we have no good reason to doubt that 
tens of thousands, more probably tens of millions, of distant suns 
are the centers of planetary systems, and that countless planets are 
the abode of life. As our sun is but one of hundreds of millions of 
suns, it is absurd and essentially inconceivable that out" planet, or 
two or three of our planets, should be the only bodies throughout 
the universe supporting life. It is vastly more probable that if our 
vision could penetrate to other stellar systems, lying in nil direc¬ 
tions from us, wo should there find life in abundance, with degrees 
of intelligence and civilization from which we could learn much, and 
with which we could sympathize. The spectroscope proves abso¬ 
lutely that dozens of chemical elements in the earth's surface strata 
exist in our sun: that iron, the silicon of our rocks, hydrogen, helium, 
magnesium and so forth exist m the distant reaches of our stellar 
system. If there is a unity of materials, unity of laws governing 
those materials throughout the universe, why may we not speculate 
somewhat confidently upon life universal? 

In the days of my youth* here in northern Ohio, the opinion pre¬ 
vail cd throughout the community, and widely over the earth, that 
comets were the forerunners of wars, plagues or other forme of dire 
distress. Did not the great comet of 1811 herald the war of ISIS, 
and that of 1843 the Mexican War and Donates comet of 1858 our 
Civil War*I Even in the twentieth century the fear that a comet 
may collide with the earth and destroy its inhabitants comes to the 
surface, here and there, every time a comet is visible to the naked 
eye. 'The findings of astronomers concerning these visitors to our 
region of space have taught that we have nothing to fear from them, 
and that their close approaches may be welcomed, for they are in¬ 
teresting members of our sun’s family. They revolve around our 
sun as the planets do, and render unto it homage and obedience. It 
is undoubtedly true that the earth has plunged through the tails of 
comets many a time and without appreciable effects upon our health 
and happiness. In fact, the inhabitants have at the time been bliss¬ 
ful^ unaware of the passage. It is true that a collision of the cun- 
10 1257—22 -11 
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doused head of a comet with the earth is not impossible; it may 
some time occur; but comprehensive studies of tills question, based 
upon obserrational data concerning many of these bodies, lead Indu¬ 
bitably to the conclusion that we must not expect these collisions 
to occur, on tlio average, more than once in IB or 30 mil lion year??. 
The so-called shooting shirs, which we have all observed in the night 
sky, are in many cases, perhaps in all. though we do not know, the 
burning of minute pieces of comets which have disintegrated and 
disappeared as comets forever from our sight. Colliding with the 
earth, rushing through the upper strata of our atmosphere with 
speeds up to 40 or more miles per second, the frictional resistance 
of the air heats them to the burning point, and they arc turned into 
ashes smd the vapors of combustion. A very few get through to 
the earth’s surface and are found and placed in our museums. It is 
not certain that any of those in the museums are parts of disinte¬ 
grated comets* but some of them probably are. The number of small 
foreign bodies which collide with our phi net every day is very great; 
a conservative estimate is 20,0tH) s 0Q0, Except for our beneficent at¬ 
mosphere man would sutler many tragedies from the bombardment. 
There is reason to believe that the earth is growing larger very 
slowly, from these accretions* and this may have been the process 
by which the earth grew from a small nuclear beginning up to its 
present size. 

Astronomers have determined that out solar system is very com¬ 
pletely isolated in space* We are widely separated from our neigh¬ 
bors. I shall not try your patience by quoting the tremendous dis¬ 
tances in miles, for they are incomprehensible to all of us. Kays 
of light sent out by the sun require a little more than eight minutes 
to reach the earth. The outermost known planet in our system, 
Neptune* would be reached in four hours and a half, Hays of light 
leaving the sun at the same time and traveling at the same rate, 
186,000 miles per second, must travel continuously during four years 
and a half to reach our nearest known neighbor in space, the bright 
double star. Alpha Centaurh If the distance from Lite sun to the 
earth is i, the distance to our outer planet is $Q f and the distance 
to Alpha Centaur! is £73fl00. There appears to be an abundance 
of room in the great stellar system to meet the requirements of all 
Thn spectrograph attached to the Lick telescope has determined 
that our sun and its family of planets is traveling through the great 
stellar system with a speed of 12* miles per second, equivalent to 
400,000,000 miles per year* The earth h certainly hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of years in age, the sun is no doubt at least, as old, and the 
early youth of the earth was lived, not where we now &re T hut far 
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elsewhere in the stellar system; und its future journey bigs will lead 
to quite other points of observation. 

The question of greatest interest to present-day astronomers is 
tliat of stellar systems other than our own. The chances seem strong 
that the hundreds of thousands of spiral nebulae known to exist, 
in very distant space are other and independent systems of stars, 
many of them perhaps containing as many stars as our stellar 
system. In other words, our stellar system may be but one of 
hundreds of thousands of isolated stellar systems distributed through 
endless space. This is not an established fact, but the evideuce 
seems to run in its favor. 

I have referred to some of the problems and results of astronomi¬ 
cal science. The list of interesting items is a long one, but available 
time has its limits. In brief, it is the astronomer’s duty to discover 
the truth about his surroundings in space, and make it a part of 
the knowledge of his day and generation. The ultimate ami real 
value of his work lies in its influence upon the lives of the people 
of the world, in the change for the better which it induces in their 
inodes of thought, and in the impulse which it gives to an advancing 
civilization. 

Would that the attractions of the sky to the average mao were 
more potent. It is a curious comment upon the attributes of city 
life that hundreds of thousands of people, especially children, in 
London and Paris, in the darkness which gave them semiconceal¬ 
ment from the enemy’s destructive airships, should have obtained 
their first real vision of the starry heavens. What must have lieen 
their sensations? On the other hand, those who can view its beauties 
and wonders are prone to neglect it; to look down instead of up, 
Emerson has said somewhere in his immortal essays that if our 
sky should he clear of clouds but one night in a century, the people 
of this globe would look forward to the rare event, and not only 
prepare to behold its beauties themselves, but make sure that their # 
friends far and wide were likewise minded. How the beauties of 
the night sky would surpass the expectations of the most lively 
imagination [ The wondrous vision would be the prevailing sub¬ 
ject of conversation for years and years, and the repetition of the 
vision, 100 years later, would need no advertising. 

Our knowledge of the heavens is in its infancy. We have 
but made a start upon the discovery of the truth about the 
stars, and the results of astronomical research are not so widely 
known amongst the people as they should be. This splendid 
institution, The Warner & Swasey Observatory, presented 
by men who were masters in telescope and observatory de¬ 
sign and construction, by men who have thought much of relative 
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values in life, Hits institution lias a field of great usefulness lying 
hefore it. In their administration of the generous gift, the trustees, 
the president and the faculty of the Case School of Applied Science, 
whether for research, for school instruction or for community edu¬ 
cation, will have the sympathetic interest of astronomers, of all 
lovers of the truth. This observatory may assist in the solution 
of important problems concerning the universe of which we form 
a part. The universities, the colleges, and the technical schools 
of onr country, and of other countries, are graduating every year 
many hundreds of young men, ready to start upon the more serious 
phases of their lives, who can tell ns all about the lights in our 
houses, but not one word about the light# in our sky. This insti¬ 
tution will do Its quota in approximating to a liberal education. 
The casual visitor who enters its portals in search of knowledge, 
yea, the passerby in the street who merely sees a dignified and pur¬ 
poseful observatory set upon a hill, will have his thoughts directed 
to higher levels. 


COSMOGONY AND STELLAR EVOLUTION, 1 


By J. H. JiiASSj F, R. S. 


I. THE EVOLUTION OF GASEOUS MASSES, 

The progress of observational astronomy has made it abundantly 
clear that astronomical formations fall into well-defined classes: 
they are almost ^manufactured arti 3,3 in the sense in which Clerk 
Maswell applied the phrase to atoms. Just as atoms of hydrogen or 
calcium are believed to Iks of similar structure no matter where they 
are found, so star-cluBters, spiral nebulas, binary stars are seen to be 
similar, although in a less degree, no mutter in what part of the sky 
they appear. The problem of cosmogony is to investigate the origins 
of tilers comparatively uniform formations and the process of transi¬ 
tion from one class to another. 

In attacking this problem the cosmngonist of to-day stands upon the 
shoulders not only of previous cosmogomsts, but also, what is of even 
greater importance, upon the shoulders of the brilliant and indus¬ 
trious astronomical observers of the past century. We shall find it 
convenient to take as our starting point the most famous theory of 
cosmogony ever propounded—the nebular hypothesis of Laplace— 
and we shall examine to what extent it remains tenable in the light 
of modern observational ami theoretical research. 

Laplace'S hypothesis referred primarily to the genesis of the solar 
system, which he believed to have originated out of a hoi nebulous 
mass that shrank m it cooled. The nebula wzis supposed to Itnq in 
rotation, so that the principle of conservation of angular momentum 
required that m the mass cooled its speed of rotation should increase. 
It is well known that a mass either of gas or of liquid in rotation 
can not rest in equilibrium in the spherical shape which would be 
assumed in the absence of rotation. If the rotation is very slow the 
equilibrium shape will lie an oblate spheriod of small eccentricity* 
As the rotation increases, the ellipticity will increase, but it is found 
that the spheroidal sha[*e is soon departed from. Laplace believed, as 
a matter of conjecture rather than of reasoned proof, that with con* 

1 LwtOfM dfiUvcriti a! King* Collie* London, an Jd*j A 10, 1921. K*®rlnl»d bj 
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tinually increasing rotation a mass of gag would in time reach u stage 
at which it could no longer exist as a single continuous mass. When 
this stage was reached he believed that a ring ol particles would be 
discharged from the equator through the centrifugal force of rotation 
outweighing the centripetal force of gravitation. The mathematical 
researches of Roche (1873) provided some support for this general 
conjecture, and more recent investigations put its general accuracy 
beyond doubt 

It is found that the changes of shape which accompany increase of 
rotation are, in their general features* the same for all masses* whether 
gaseous or fluid, provided only that there is sufficient central con¬ 
densation of mass. When the rotation becomes so great that the 
spheroidal figure is departed from* the equator of the mass h found 
to pull out into a pronounced edge* which ultimately becomes per¬ 
fectly sharp (see fig. 1). The mass 1ms now assumed a lenticular 
shape, and any further increase of rotation results in matter being 
discharged from this sharp edge. The lenticular shape is retained 
from now on, the sharp edge acting like a safety valve and emit¬ 
ting just so much matter as is necessary to carry off the excess of an¬ 
gular momentum beyond the maximum which can be carried by the 
central mass. Figure 1 shows the configurations of the lenticular figures 
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for masses of gas in adiabatic equilibrium,In which-j (ratio of specific 
heats) bag the extreme values 1.2 and 2,2. respectively. Other calcu¬ 
lated lenticular figures show generally similar shapes. With a fur¬ 
ther increase of rotation beyond that for which these curves ate 
drawn* the figures would remain unaltered save for the addition of a 
distribution of matter in the equatorial plane—the matter already 
thrown off from the sharp edge of the lens. 

ff gaseous stars assume these forms our telescopes refuse to reveal 
them. Even in the most powerful telescopes the stars remain in¬ 
finitesimal points of light; the only bodies which show any observable 
shape are the nebula*. It is highly significant that a number of these 
exhibit precisely the lenticular shape Just described- This is in most 
cases accompanied by a distribution of matter in the plane through 
the sharp edge of the lens. A number of such nebula; have been 
found by direct spectroscopic observation to lie in rotation about an 
axis perpendicular to this plane. Thus there is very strong justifica¬ 
tion for supposing that these nebula are masses of gas or other mat- 
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ter with high central condensation behaving precisely ns imagined by 
Laplace—rotating and throwing off their excess of angular mo¬ 
mentum as they cool by the ejection of matter in their equatorial 
planes. 

There is* however* almost incontrovertible evidence that the nfcbulte 
which have just been described are nothing but ordinary spiral nebulae 
seen edgewise, for observation discloses a continuous sequence of 
nebulae the shapes of which bridge completely the gap between 
the lenticular nebulae* in which we arc looking at right angles to the 
axis of rotation* and the familiar spiral nebula in which we look ap¬ 
proximately along this axis. The characteristic nebula shows a nu¬ 
cleus which we cun now identify with the lenticular figure demanded 
by theory* having two amis emerging symmetrically from opposite 
points of the nucleus. If our identification is correct these arms 
must be formed out of the matter already discharged from the nu¬ 
cleus, It has in point of fact been found by van Maanen and Kostin- 
sky that the matter in the arms appears to be in motion approxi¬ 
mately along the arms and in the outward direction. 

Any external gravitational field* whether of the universe as a whole 
or of neighboring stars or nebulae, would produce a tidal field similar 
to that produced by the sun and moon on the surface of our earth* a 
field specified mathematically by a second harmonic. This field, no 
matter how Small in amount* would suffice to destroy the exact circu¬ 
lar elm pc of the “equator” of the nucleus and so would concentrate 
the emission of matter at two opposite points on this equator. Thus 
it is easy to understand why the nebulas* m a rule, exhibit two sym¬ 
metrical arms emerging from antipodal points. It is very much leas 
easy to understand why these arms si mu kl bo of the universal spiral 
form—the absence of any explanation of this form must be regarded 
as a serious drawback to our interpretation of the spiral nebula.-. It 
is readily proved that the ejected filaments of matter, whatever the 
shape they assume, could not remain of uniform iine<lensity P Such a 
distribution of density would l>e unstable, and it can be proved that 
nuclei would form at approximately equal distances, around which 
tile matter of the arms would condense. In this way it h possible to 
explain the nuclei and condensations which are observed in the arms 
of the spiral nebula*. It is also found possible to calculate the amount 
of matter which will condense around each nucleus; ilm mass of each 
is found to be of the order of magnitude of the known masses of the 
stars. 

Iu tins way I have been led to conjecture that the spiral nebula 
are whirling masses of gas which* owing to their rapidity of rotation, 
throw off gaseous stare much as a u Catherine-wheel n firework throws 
off sparks. If so* the condensations in the arms of these nebulse are 
stars in the process of birth. Dynamically the mechanism Ls almost 
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identical with that imagined by Laplace m resulting in the birth of 
systems of planets and satellites, but on a far more stupendous scale. 
The final product of the chain of events we have been considering 
must be some type of star cluster—perhaps a globular star cluster, 
or possibly an il Maud universe H similar to our galactic system. 
The difficulties in the way of on exact mathematical investigation 
into the history of the ejected ga^ as the filaments condense around 
nuclei and as these form stars and begin to move as detached bodies, 
arc enormous. On the other hand, the determination of the Jfrkll 
steady states possible for a system of stars created in this way is 
quite simple. There is found to be only one type of final steady 
state possible for a system of stars created out of a rotating ma&s 
of gas, and this shows exactly the features presented by die system 
of stars of which our sun is a member. The system of star* will be 
of a llatteued shape, symmetrical about the plane of greatest cross- 
section (the galactic phi no in our system): the velocities in any 
small region of Space will not be distributed at random, but will 
show a preference for two opposite directions (“star streaming^); 
these directions will be parallel to the plane of symmetry and per¬ 
pendicular to the radius to the center of the system. This last direc¬ 
tion is that given by (.'burlier for the direction of u star streaming w 
in our system. Our system passes all tests for having been horn out 
of a spiral nebula the plane of which was what is now the plane of 
the Milky Way; indeed. Easton and others have claimed to find 
traces of the two spiral arms still surviving in the distribution of 
stars in this plane, as though the final steady state had not yet been 
reached* 

[Add^d February , 198B .—The test, however, is not a very stringent 
one- For if a number of stellar systems, each one of which had been 
bom out of a rotating nebula in the way we have imagined, were to 
fall together as the result of gravitational action and unite into a 
single giant system of stars, it can be shown that this giant system, 
if or when it attained a steady state, would show precisely these 
same properties. Thus our test leaves it an open question whether our 
universe has been born out of s single nebula or out of a great num¬ 
ber of smaller nebulas* It probably accords best with present obser¬ 
vational knowledge to suppose that our universe has been formed 
by the intermingling of a large number of separate star groups each 
of which is the product of a single spiral nubula. The globular 
clusters may well be group of this type which have not yet mingled 
with the main mass of stars, while the moving star clusters, such as 
the Tan ms duster, the Ursa-major cluster, and possibly also the 
whole system of the B-type stars, may be groups, or the remains of 
groups, whicb have fallen into the main mass and become inter- 
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mingled with it spat!ally while yet preserving sufficient uniformity 
of motion among their me m herd to enable us to recognize them as 
distinct groups of stars.] 

Let us now turn to a study of the lives of individual stars. To 
the naked eye the stars appear as mere points of light of varying 
brightness. The telescope adds little except possibly differences of 
color. The spectroscope appears at first to add a wealth of new 
information* but a detailed study of stellar spectra discloses the un¬ 
expected fact that all stellar spectra* apart from a few exceptions* 
fall into one single linear series. Photographs of the spectra of all 
stars, in which varying exposures have tern made to compensate for 
varying brightnesses* can be arranged uniquely in a consecutive 
order in which each spectrum differs only imperceptibly from Us 
neighbor. All die com plicated diversities of stellar spectra appear 
to be determined, in the main, by one single variable. This is be¬ 
lieved, with good reason 3 to be the temperature of the star’s surface. 

Positions on tills linear series are specified by reference to six 
selected points denoted by the letters B* A, F, G, K. M* in this order. 
The order given is that of decreasing surface temperature. Stars 
having B spectra are of bluish color with a surface temperature of 
10 ,000“ C. or more. Stars of type M are red with a surface tern- 
per attire of only 3*000° C. Our sun as of type G* with a surface tem¬ 
perature of about 0,000° C* 

We might also arrange the stars in order of brightness. The dis¬ 
tances of many stars are known, and for these we can calculate the 
“absolute brightness” or “luminosity**—i.e., the amount of light 
omitted as compared with our sun. Since the masses of the stars 
are all approximately the same, it might he expected that the order 
of “ luminosity J1 would prove to be substantially the same as that 
of surface temperature, but this docs not prove to lie the case. Eight 
years ago it was found by Hertzspnmg and 1L N. Russell that the 
red M stars fell into two widely different classes, one class having 
abnormally high luminosity, and the other abnormally low. The 
ratio of luminosities in the two classes is of the order of 10,000 to i, 
and since the surface ternperalures are the same, tins ratio must imply 
a corresponding ratio in the areas of the radiating surfaces. Thus 
the two classes of M stars must have volumes in a ratio of about 
1 ,000,000 to 1, for which sufficient reason they have been designated 
a giants w and “dwarfs.** From a comprehensive discussion by 
Russell* recently confirmed by Adams and Joy* it is dear that the 
demarcation between “giants 7 ’ and “dwarfs” extends, although 
with diminished Intensity, through the types K, G, and F, while at 
types A and B the classes coalesce* 

Lately Sbapley, by determining the distances of the globular 
clusters, has greatly increased our knowledge of stellar hi min os I 
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tics, and has calculated the individual luminosities of 1,152 giant stats 
in clusters. If we plot the logarithms of the luminosity (or the 
absolute magnitude) against spectral type as in figure 2. the vast 
majority of Shapley’s 1,152 stars are found to lie within the belt 
marked “ giants,” while of ttie stars previously discussed by Russell 
and by Adams and Joy nearly all lie either within this belt or within 
that marked dwarfs. In this diagram a few typical stars have 
g ^ p Q M been marked. The stars 
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a Ononis and our nenr 
neighbor Lalande 21,188 
ure examples of giunt 
and dwarf red anil's. 
l"he diameter of the 
former has recently 
been found by direct 
measurement to be about 
300 times that of otir 
sun. corresponding to a 
density of the order of 
at most one-thousandth 
of that of atmospheric 
tur; the latter has a lu¬ 
minosity only 0.009 
times that of the suri t 
and probably a mean 
density comparable with 
that of the earth. Our 
sun and our nearest 
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slt'llar neighbor, a Centauri, are marked as typical dwarfs of type G. 
and Sirius is a representative A-type star. 

From the known luminosity and surface temperature of unv star 
it is easy to calculate its surface and so its density. Giants of types 
G and K arc found lo have densities of the order of 0,004 and 0,6(X>5 
respectively, agreeing with the known densities of binary stars of 
these types- Sirius, with a luminosity of forty-eight times, and a 
surface temperature about one and a half times, those of cum sun, 
must have a surface nine times as great. Its mass is 3.4 times the 
solar mass, so that its density must be about 0,2. In general it is 
found that all giant stain must be gaseous, of density so low that the 
ordinary gas Jaws will be approximately obeyed. Dwarf stars mav 
be gaseous or liquid or solid, hut, if gaseous, they are so dense that the 
gas laws will be nowhere near the truth. It is now easy to see wliv 
in the giant stars, increase of temperature and density go together- 
this is merely a consequence of Lane’s law. Hut the dwarfs may be 
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thought of as approximating rattier to masses of fixed dimensions, 
and for these the luminosity fads off as the temperature decreases. 

Out sun radiates light at a rate of about 2 ergs per second per 
grain of its mass. Gravitational contraction, as Lord Kelvin si lowed, 
could provide energy at this rate for only about 20,000^000 years, 
and radio-active and chemical energy could only slightly lengthen 
this period. For a giant star, radiating at L s O0Q times the rate of the 
sun, the maximum period would be only a few thousand years. This 
period is far too short, and it is now generally accepted that* so far 
from gravitation and known sources of energy providing the whole 
of a Star's radiation, they can provide only an insignificant fraction. 
Energy of adequate amount ran originate only from subatomic 
sources, as, for instance, from internal rearrangements in the posi¬ 
tive nuclei of the atoms or from the transformation of a small frac¬ 
tion of the star's. mas into energy* It is a matter of simple calcu¬ 
lation to show that all other stores of energy in a star can constitute 
only ttn Insignificant reservoir of energy which, unless continually 
replenished from subatomic sources, would be exhausted in, astron¬ 
omically, a moment. Thus the rates of radiation and of generation 
of subatomic energy must be practically equal, and the luminosity 
of a star will be determined by the latter rate at any instant 

We may now think of the evolution of the stars as represented by 
the march of a vast army through our diagram (fig. 2)* the indi¬ 
viduals keeping- for the most part, within the marked belt. Each 
individual takes his marching orders from the supply of subatomic 
energy, end so long ns we remain in ignorance of the exact source 
and nature of tills we can not he certain whether the motion of the 
army is up or down, or even that it is all in the same direction. But 
if we are right in conjecturing that the stars were horn out of a nebula 
of very low density* the order of march will be from low density 
to high; our army will be marching downwards in the diagram. Its 
tail, except for a few stragglers, is about at absolute magnitude —4, 
its head is lost in darkness. In the next lecture we must study the 
incidents which may occur during the march of this army of stars. 

II. THE EVOLUTION OF STELLAR AND PLANETARY SYSTEMS, 

In the last lecture we followed up, so far as is permitted by mod¬ 
ern theoretical and observational research, the train of ideas on 
which Laplace had based his nebular hypothesis. Theoretically we 
found that a shrinking mass of rotating gas ought in time to assume 
a lenticular .shape, after which further shrinkage would result in the 
ejection of matter from the sharp edge of the lens. It is suggested 
that the spiral nebulas form instances of this process, the spiral arms 
being the ejected matter and the central nucleus the remnant of the 
original rotating mass of gas. The spiral arms are observed to 
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break up into condensations, a process of which a theoretical ex¬ 
planation con readily be given. But on inserting approximate 
numerical values it is found that each condensation must have a 
mass comparable with that of a star. In the spiral nebulas we arc 
watching, not the birth of planets* which Laplace attempted to 
explain by his nebular hypothesis, but the birth of the stars them¬ 
selves. The process is, in its main outlines, identical with that imag^ 
ined by Laplace, but is on u more stupendous scale. 

The separate stars when set free from the parent nebula are 
themselves shrinking and rotating masses of gas; they may be 
thought of as suiall-sc^le models of the nebula which gave them 
birth* We naturally inquire whether the process of evolution of 
these small-scale models will be the same os in the parent nebula?. 
The answer is provided by a mere inspect ion of the physical dimen¬ 
sions of the formulas which govern the dynamical processes of evo¬ 
lution. It is found that* as regards the central mass of lenticular 
shape, the small-scale model operates precisely like the bigger mass. 
Any rotating mass of gns T provided only that it is sufficiently great 
to hold together under its own gravitation* will in due course assume 
the lenticular shape and discharge matter from its equator. But as 
regards the ejected matter, the small-scale model does not work in the 
same way as the bigger mass. If the matter ejected from a big mass 
forms a million condensations the matter ejected from a small moss 
of one-millionth part of the size will not form a million tiny con¬ 
densations—it will form only one condensation, and will, moreover, 
form this one only if other physical conditions are favorably In 
actual fact t when regard is had to numerical values, it is found that 
other physical conditions are not favorable. The matter wiU be 
ejected at so slow a rate that each small parcel of gas will simply 
dissipate into space without any gravitational cohesion at all. Some 
molecules will probably escape altogether from the gravitational 
held of the central star, while the remainder will form merely a 
scattered atmosphere surrounding the star. For this reason, in addi¬ 
tion to others, the conception of Laplace docs not appear to be capable 
of providing an explanation of the genesis of planetary systems. 

So far we have studied the way iu which a mass of gas would 
break up under increasing rotation. As a matter of theoretical re¬ 
search it is found that n mass of homogeneous incompressible sub¬ 
stance* such as water, would break up in an entirely different fashion. 
It is further found that there arc only these two distinctive ways in 
which a break-up can occur, so that if a mass, the rotation of which 
i b continuAlly increasing, does not break up in one w T ay it must break 
up in the other* As a star. from being a mass of gas of very low 
density, shrinks into a liquid or plastic mass of density perhaps 
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comparable with that of iron, it passes through a critical point at 
which there is a sudden swing over from one type of break-up to 
the other. This critical point occurs when the density of the star 
has become such that the ordinary gas laws are substantially de¬ 
parted from throughout the greater part of the star's interior. This 
density is* however* precisely that which marks the demarcation 
between giant and dwarf stars. Thus the general conclusion of 
abstract theory is that a giant star will break up under increasing 
rotation in the way we have already had under consideration, but 
that a dwarf star will break up in the same way as a homogeneous 
incompressible mass, such as a mass of water. 

The discovery of the method of break-up in this second case forms 
one of the most difficult problems of applied mathematics. In spite 
of the labors of many eminent mathematicians* among whom may be 
mentioned Maclaurin, Jacobi. Kelvin, Poincar^ and G. H + Darwin, 
the problem is still far from complete solution. It is found that, 
ns the rotation of a homogeneous mass increases, the boundary re¬ 
mains of exact spheroidal shape until an eccentricity of 0.8127 is 
reached* at which the axes are in the ratio of about 12:12:7. With 
u further increase of rotation the boundary ceases to be a figure of 
revolution; it becomes ellipsoidal and retains an exact ellipsoidal 
shape until the axes are in a ratio of about. 23:10:3* Beyond this 
it is impossible for the mass to rotate in relative equilibrium at all T 
and dynamical motion of some kind must ensue. At first a furrow 
forms round the ellipsoid in a cross-section perpendicular to the 
longest axis, but the cress-section in which the furrow appears does 
not divide the figure symmetrically into equal halves. The furrow 
deepens, and at this stage the problem eludes exact mathematical 
treatment. It appears highly probable, although it cannot be rigor¬ 
ously proved, that the furrow will continue to deepen until it sepa¬ 
rates the figure into two unequal masses. On the assumption that 
this is what would actually happen wo may conjecture that the 
process wo have been describing is that of the fission of a single 
star into a binary of the familiar type, but the conjecture is beset by 
many difficulties. To mention one only: if we have truly described 
the history of a star before fission, the star ought during a mod¬ 
erate part of its life to possess an ellipsoidal figure, and as this 
rotated the light received from the star ought to vary to an extent 
which just before ti^ion might amount to 0.9 magnitude. Yet I 
believe there are only three known stars whose variation of light is 
such as could possibly be accounted for by an ellipsoidal surface, 
and even in these case$ the interpretation is doubtful. On the other 
hand* very considerable reassurance is provided by the researches 
of Russell on multiple stars. After a star has broken into two 
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parts by fission both parts will continue to shrink, so that cither or 
both may in turn again break np T ami a triple or quadruple system 
Ijo formed. Bused! finds that in a multi pie system which has been 
formed in this way the distance between the stars formed by subse¬ 
quent fissions can not be more than a .small fraction, jit moot about 
one-fifth, of the distance between the pair generated by the original 
fission, A mere glance at a catalogue of multiple stars will show 
that this condition is fulfilled by the majority of observed systems. 
On account of foreshortening the apparent separations will not 
always appear to conform to the rule, but Bussell has shown, a® the 
result of a careful statistical discussion, that the exceptions agree, 
both in kind and in number, with what might be expected from 
foreshortening. 

We hare now traced out the life-history of a rotating and shrink¬ 
ing mass from beginning to end, from its start us a gaseous mass 
of very low density, through its assumption of a lenticular shape 
and its first break-up as a spiral nebula, through its subsequent con¬ 
densation into separate stars, to their final fissions into binary and 
multiple systems p The picture has been distressingly incomplete, 
and it can not be denied that the story is beset by many difficulties 
and uncertain ties. The mathematical investigation is far from per¬ 
fect; gaps in theory have frequently been bridged by nothing more 
substantial than conjecture; in many cases there has been room 
for grave doubt as to the identification of observed formations with 
those predicted by theory; in one instance at least a formation pre¬ 
dicted by theory, the ellipsoidal star, is practically unknown to the 
observing astronomer. But. after allowing for all imperfections, 
we have a tolerably complete knowledge, so far as the main out¬ 
lines are concerned, of the whole chain of configurations which will 
be assumed in turn by the rotating shrinking mass of Laplace, and 
on this chain there does not appear to be any room for the solar 
system* 

Apart from this, there are weighty reasons for thinking that our 
system has not been formed as the result of a rotational break-up. 
The angular momentum of a system remains constant during a 
process of breaking up ? and, as was pointed out by Babinet in 1861, 
even if the whole angular momentum of the solar system were now 
concentrated in the sun it would still have less than a quarter of 
the angular momentum requisite for breaking up at its present 
density* Except in the improbable event of the solar system, since 
fission, having been robbed by a pacing star of by far the greater 
part of its angular momentum, its rotation can never have been 
sufficient to cause a break-up. Clearly there is a case for examin¬ 
ing whether some other agency can not produce a system such as 
ours. 
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The sun anti moon, aft we know, raise tides on our earth the height 
of which forms only an inappreciable fraction of the earth’s radius. 
If our earth were replaced by a mass of liquid or gas of low density 
the fraction would be greater, varying inversely as the density of the 
mass. If the sun and earth were placed rnueh nearer to one another 
than now the tides would be increased in the ratio of the inverse 
cube of their distance apart* IVe can easily imagine conditions un¬ 
der which the heights of the tides would be comparable with the 
radius of the earth, and here the simple formulas which the mathe¬ 
matician uses to calculate the heights of terrestrial tides become use¬ 
less. The general investigation of the succession of shapes which 
will he assumed by a gaseous or plastic mass as the tidal forces on 
it continually increase prints a difficult but not altogether intract¬ 
able problem for the mathematician. 

It is found that the tides will be of the general type with which 
we are familiar on the earth until a certain critical height of tide is 
reached. This eriical height is comparable with half the radius 
of the mass, being greater or smaller according as the mass is of 
more or less uniform density. After this critical height has teen 
passed, there is no longer a configuration of equilibrium under 
the tidal forces, Dynamical motion ensues, and the general nature 
of this motion will consist in the ejection of two arms or jets of 
matter, one towards the attracting moss and one t which may be 
smaller, or may be absent altogether^ in the exactly opposite direc- 
(son. If the tide-gene rating forces should be suddenly removed at 
this stage the jets would, of course, fall back into the mass from 
which they emerged, and this would in time resume its spherical 
form* But if the tidal forces persist, the jets will continue to be 
thrown out, and it can be shown that a continuous distribution of 
density in these jets would be unstable, just in the same way, and 
for similar reasons, as in the case we previously discussed of the 
jet thrown nut from a rotating mass of gas. Condensations would 
form in the jets, and ultimately the jet would break up into separate 
detached masses. 

According to the tidal hypothesis of the origin of the olar system, 
the sun was at some past time subjected to intense tidal forces from 
h passing star, the sequence of processes we have just described took 
place, and the emitted jet broke into fragments which are our pres¬ 
ent system of planets. From the mathematical investigation on 
which this hypothesis is based, it appears that the fragments would 
each be comparable in mass with the original sun if the matter of 
the sun had been of approximately uniform density, but would be 
very small by comparison if the sun had been gaseous with high 
central condensation. The smallness of the masses of the planets 
in comparison with that of the sun must, therefore* be taken as in- 
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dicating that tilt sun was in a gnseous state with high central con¬ 
densation when the planets were born. The jets of 'matter thrown 
out would also be gaseous, but would rapidly cool in the process of 
ejection, and might soon liquefy or even solidify. It can lie shown 
that the planets which would be formed out of* the middle portion 
of such a jet ought to be much more massive than those formed near 
the ends, and this may possibly provide an explanation of the com¬ 
paratively great masses of Jupiter and Saturn. We imagine that 
the planets at first described orbits under the combined gravitational 
action of the sun and the passing star by which the cataclysm was 
caused, but as this star receded they wore left revolving, as at pres¬ 
ent, around the sun. During their earlier motion they may them¬ 
selves have been broken up by the tidal action of one or both of 
the big masses present, and such a process may explain the origin 
of the satellites of the planets. 

Such, in its main outlines, is the tidal theory of the genesis of 
the solar system. So far ns can be seen, a vast amount of further 
mathematical research is needed before it can be either definitely 
accepted or finally condemned. For myself, I find it more acceptable 
than the rotational theory, or any other hypothesis so far offered, 
of the origin of the solar system. Time does not permit of a dis¬ 
cussion of its difficulties, but I may perhaps conclude by stating what 
seem to me to be its main advantages over the rotational theory. 

(1) It escapes the well-known criticism of the rotational theory 
that the present angular momentum of the solar system is too small 
to be compatible with a previous rotational break-up, and I do not 
know of any similar quantitative criticism which can be brought 
against the tidal theory, 

(2) The solar system is arranged with reference to two planes— 
the invariable plane of the system, which contains the orbits 0 f the 
outer planets, and a second plane inclined at about 6“ to the former 
plane, which contains the sun’s equator and the orbit of Mercury. 
A system which had broken up by rotation alone ought to be ar¬ 
ranged symmetrically about one plane—the original invariable plane 
of the system. On the tidal theory the two planes of the solar 
system are readily explained as being the plane in which the tide- 
raismg star moved past the sun, and the original plane of the sun’s 
rotation. 

(3) Theoretical invest! gat ions suggest that there is only one pos¬ 
sible end for a rotating system, namely, a binary or multiple star of 
the type familiar to astronomers, and it is quite certain our system 
is not of this type. Similar investigations on tidal action suggest 
that the final end of a system broken up by a tidal cataclysm ought 
to show many of the features of our present solar system. 


TIIE DIAMETERS OF THE STARS. 1 


By A. Danjon, 

A aircnomfr at ihc Strasbourg Qteervatory, 


tWJth 1 ptatej 

Stellar astronomy is now taking its place definitely in the ranks of 
lienees. For 20 to SO years the census h . f the starry heavens grew* 
star after star, nebula after nebula, without any definite bond, any 
generalisation, any law emerging showing the connections existing 
among their number. Astronomers seemed yet in the dark us to 
any general plan of the universe. Similarly before Ptolemy and 
Hipparchus* except for the existence of the planets, the plan of the 
soliir system wax not known. The astronomers of Alexandria made 
their names forever illustrious in showing that the planets were 
subject to laws. They gained the first approximation to the plan of 
the solar system. True, it fell to the lot of others, of Kepler, of New¬ 
ton, to give a more thorough solution of the problem and a deductive 
status to planetary astronomy* But Without their prede Lessor's 
steps* how halting won hi have been their progress* 

The solving of the problems of sidereal astronomy began when 
physics produced the appropriate tools. The elder Ilorsehel had 
marked out the way, helped by his great ingenuity but handicapped 
by paucity of instrumental means. The American school of astrono¬ 
mers has put on foot the work which we of to-day admire both for 
its rich promise and the germs of truth it contains. Truly hypo 
thesis plays a preponderant part in the interpretation of the observa¬ 
tions. He are yet far from the completion of a magnificent logical 
structure such as planetary astronomy has gained. A mathema¬ 
tician would be ill at case before the numerous publications which 
bring us the echo of the discoveries gleaned from the stellar universe. 
At present astronomers are garnering facts; the near future may 
bring the Newton or the Kepler who will place them in their proper 
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relationships, In a few generations doubtless the time will (tune to 
use the rich harvest of observations now patiently being accumulated. 
Then in its turn sidereal astronomy will become clear, logical, deduc¬ 
tive. At least it is a patriotic wish that it may be so, for it is a task 
especially suited to the French genius. 


EQUIVALENT DIAMETERS. 


The direct measurement of star diameters fills a whole chapter in 
astronomy till now rather hypothetical. A long time ago nil hope 
had been lost of detecting the disks of the stars with the ordinary 
instruments of our observatories. At the focus of our telescopes, 
diffraction spreads the light received from a luminous point into n 
circular diffuse spot surrounded by rings. Since such n spot is much 
larger than the true geometrical image of a star, it is impossible to 
distinguish between (lie image of a star and that of u point, Tf we 
try to measure with n micrometer the angular diameter of a star, 
the value obtained will have no relationship with the true dimen¬ 
sions. The measurements will give merely the diameter of the 
diffraction spot which depend* solely on the aperture of the objec¬ 
tive of the telescope. 1 

It is true, we can measure extraordinarily small relative displace¬ 
ments of stars, of the order of a few hundredths of a second of arc. 
For instance, the annual parallax 1 has long since been determined. 
The two problems are really very different in nature and difficulty. 
!V r e can determine with great precision the renter of the diffraction 
spot and its displacements, nit hough some special device is necessary 
to force it to deliver up its secret of the true nature of the luminous 
source. 

The measurement of stellar diameters is therefore a difficult task 
to approach since we are unable to produce line images of stars by 
any direct means. Consequently, for some time we have exercised 
our ingenuity in a voiding this difficulty by evaluations more or less 
hypothetical Sometimes the evaluations have rested on solid foun¬ 
dations. We know, for example, the fruitful researches relative to 
eclipsing variables, but the information thus gathered does not 
suffice for an exhaustive study. Let us leave aside this aspect nf our 
subject, very interesting though it be in itself, in order to consider 
a general method based upon the comparison of the relative bright¬ 
ness of stars and the sun. 
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The apparent Intensity of a luminous source depends upon two 
factors; its Intrinsic brilliance and its surface. If two stars have 
the same intrinsic brilliance, their apparent brightnesses will be pro¬ 
portional to their surfaces. 

Let us take as an example Sirius and our sun, of which the a mag¬ 
nitudes are —1.6 and — 26 J. The difference Is approximately 25 
magnitudes, corresponding to a ratio of apparent brightness 
(Sun)/(5irius) =WfiQQ f mjm* 

If we admit for the moment that the two stars have the same 
brightness per unit surface, we must then also admit that their ap¬ 
parent surfaces arc in the same ratio* 10,600,000,000. The apparent 
diameters are in the ratio of the square root of this, or 100,000. 
Since the diameter of the sun is L800", that of Sirius is 0".01S. 

Let us consider another example: Bctelgeuse is 2.5 magnitudes 
fainter than Sirius* Its brightness is therefore 10 times smaller atm 
its diameter the square root of 10 times smaller or 0".00G. 

These diameters correspond to their true diameters only provided 
that the intrinsic brightnesses of these stars and of the sun are all 
the same. A priori, nothing could he less certain. However, these 
values, taken in their proper significance, are precise. They are the 
diameters which we must assume for fictitious stars of the same sur¬ 
face brightness as the sun, in order that if substituted for the real 
ones, their brighteesses would be of the same magnitude as the real 
tines. E. C. Pickering has designated such values as equivalent 
diameters* 

Having reached this far* to go farther we need to know more of 
the surface brightnesses of the stars. This becomes possible through 
the advance of spectroscopy and the physics of radiation. From the 
laws of radiation we glean two essential properties of radiating 
bodies: 

First, the energy of radiation per unit surface increases with the 
temperatures it is proportional to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature when the body is a u black body,” (Law of Stefan.) 

Second, the spectrum composition of tbe emitted light also varies 
with the temperature; in the spectrum of a black body, the wave¬ 
length corresponding to the maximum intensity of energy is in¬ 
versely proportional to the absolute temperature. (Law of Wien.) 
In simpler words, as a body Incomes hotter, its emitted light changes 
from red to white to blue* 

We therefore have reason to think the yellow and red stars are 
colder than the white or blue ones. Consequently the former radiate 
much less light than the latter for equal surfaces. The equivalent 
diameters cannot in general be equal to the true diameters. The 
stars of superior intrinsic brightness to the sun are smaller than our 
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calculations indicate, and inversely. That our determinations may 
be more precise, it wiU be nest necessary to summarize briefly the 
principal basic facts of stellar spectra. 

SPECTRUM CLASSIFICATIONS AND STELLAR TEMPBRATDRBgL 

The classification now universally adopted id that of Harvard. We 
will pass in review the principal classes. The classed have been ar¬ 
ranged in the order of decreasing * temperatures. We can assure 
ourselves of this in verifying that, from one class to the next, the 
maximum intensity retreats toward the red (at the right) and that 
the blue end progre^ively disappears 

The fi rst spcctrun i shows the ty pe of d ass B, or helium stars? Their 
temperatures are very high. Their light is very w hite or blue. Their 
absorption spectrum contains helium lines. Hydrogen lines present 
arc usually dark but at times bright. The metallic lines are absent* 

We pass next to the classes A and F characterised by the intensity 
of the aba&rption spectrum of hydrogen. The lines of this dement 
belonging to the Balmer scries are very noticeable (types A and F 
and intermediate type F E ) huddling together in the violet. The 
metallic lines make their debut in class A. but they do not become 
very abundant until in the spectra of type F. The latter class is 
especially noteworthy fnr the extraordinary development of the 
H and K violet lines of calcium which are faint in the preceding 
classes. 

The temperature Incomes still lower in passing to class G where 
our sun belongs. The metallic linen become definitely preponderant; 
those of hydrogen are yet more intense (C and F Fraunhofer lines) 
but less so than those of calcium. The Balmer series ceases to give 
the spectrum its characteristic aspect. The absorption lines of helium 
have disappeared. We know that they cannot be observed in the 
sun's ordinary spectrum. Helium was discovered in the sun because 
of its bright line spectrum in the chromosphere. 

The stars of class It are distinctly yellow or reddish. The metallic 
lines are so numerous and strong that the continuous spectrum is re¬ 
duced to a few bright rays upon a sombre background* The scale 
of the figure is perhaps not large enough to show this structure but 
what can be surely seen is the weakening of the blue part of the 
spectrum* This indicates a comparatively low temperature, 
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The same thing is yet more apparent in the case of type M which 
includes a part of the red stars* The appearance of a handed spec¬ 
trum belonging to titanium o&ide confirms a considerable lowering of 
temperature in the ease of class M. The temperature of these stars, 
indeed, cannot exceed that of the electric arc. At higher tempera¬ 
tures, these bauds characteristic of composite molecules., vanish be¬ 
cause of atomic separation of the molecules. 

We come finally to the stars of doss IT which an; especially 
characterized by bauds due to carbon. This group contains only very 
red and at the same time faint stars. 

The essential features of the Harvard class!(lention are given in 
the following table. It also contains the probable values of the 
effective temperatures of each spectrum class as indicated from a 
consideration of all the values published. 
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If we now assume Stefan's law applicable, at least as a first ap¬ 
proximation, we can, based upon these temperatures, make calcula¬ 
tions of the relative amounts of energy emitted per unit surface by 
the various stars. For example, let us calculate the diameter of 
Sirius, Taking its temperature as 8,500* and that of the Sun as 
6,000we obtain from the fourth powers of these temperatures a 
ratio of about 4 to 1. Therefore, for equal surfaces. Sirius radiates 
four times more energy than does the Sun. Accordingly we have 
assigned to it a surface four times too great. We should divide the 
equivalent diameter by 2 in order to obtain a more probable value for 
its true diameter. Thus we finally get CT'.fDtt 

A number of writers have applied the preceding considerations 
to the determination of stellar diameters. They have utilized the 
best possible observational data, searching to reduce to a minimum 
the share taken by hypotheses. 

The angular diameters calculated for Betelgeuse by Eddington, 
Xordmann, and Russell are respectively O^hOol, CKMJSSg and 0".G31. 
We must fix our ideas only on the u orders’* of magnitude and not 
regard these as precise determinations. With this reservation, the 
accordance is satisfactory. It will appear even more so when we see 
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that the diameter measured by Micfodson is exactly the mean of 
the values just given* 

the density of the stars. 

If we know the angular diameter, we must then have the parallax 
in ordei* to calculate the linear diameter and compare it, say with 
that of the sun. The calculation is simple enough, for the quotient 
of the angular diameter by the parallax gives the real stellar diame¬ 
ter expressed in astronomical units, that is, in terms of the distance 
from the earth to the sum This may then be expressed in solar 
diameters. The following results are based on a table of Kassel l T s 
data: 
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The contract between the two sections of this table Is striking. 
To the right we see stars whose diameters average scarcely greater 
than the sun’s; to the left they average 1(XJ times greater It is not. 
unlikely that there are stars three or four times smaller than the 
sun. We arrive therefore at the fundamental conclusion that the 
diameters of the stars vary through a range of 1 to 1,000. The ex¬ 
treme volumes are therefore as 1 to 1,000,000,000. 

The capital interest of this result appears when we consider u 
parallel comparison of the masses. We find that the stars with such 
different volumes have almost the same masses. We can actually 
calculate the masses only in the case of binary stars whose orbital 
dements and radial velocities are known. These are unfortunately 
small in number, perhaps 150. Their masses lie within the range 
u.ll and 30, the mass of the sun being taken as unity. Can we draw 
general conclusions applicable to nil the stars! We do not know. 
The discovery of an optical method for the determination of the 
masses of single stars might help us. The principle of relativity has 
perhaps opened the way to such a discovery, but while waiting on 
that we are reduced to theoretical methods. The most natural is to 
admit that there is no systematic difference between single stars and 
the components of double ones. We will suppose then, what appears 
otherwise probable, that the masses of both are of the same order 
of magnitude. 
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As we have just seen, the masses found in the case of double sys¬ 
tems fall within rather narrow limits, and the ratio between the ex¬ 
treme values is not above 1,000. We are thus forced to conclude that 
the amount of condensation attained by the stars varies very much 
from one to another for the range of masses stretches from I to 1,000 
whereas that of the volumes is from 1 to 1^000,000,000 + We must 
conclude that certain stars have a density a million times smaller 
than others. A specific comparison will emphasize the difference: 
pi at mum is only SofhOOfl times as dense as hydrogen Under normal 
circumstances 

We can foresee the importance- of such a result for cosmogony and 
the theory of evolution. Despite its acknowledged dependence to 
some extent on hypotheses it conforms to all the known facts ns well 
as to the theoretical researches of Eddington, 

The Immense diversity of stellar densities seems to be thus well 
established. 

DWARF AND GIANT STAKS. 

bo far we have been forced, in order to estimate stellar diameters, 
to get first the angular diameter and then to correct for the distance of 
the star from, the earth. We can perform the operation in a single 
step by starting from the absolute wiapnii tides nance these are referred 
to a standard distance. 

A list of 1 ,G4(i stars whose absolute magnitudes were directly ob¬ 
tained by the remarkable method of Adams has just been published. 
This carries to nearly 2,oTO the number of stars for which we have 
this datum* 

Interesting consequences follow from a statistical study of these 
stars. In order legitimately to infer diameters from these results we 
must first assort the stars into classes. Ii is only with stars of the 
same spectrum type that we may infer equality of surface bright¬ 
ness. 

Figure 1 shows graphically the results. The abscissa© refer to 
absolute magnitudes, the ordinates, the numbers of shirs of the 
different spectrum classes, A capital result at once catches the eye. 
It is the separation of the stars in each of the advanced classes into 
two perfectly distinct groups. While the curves for classes B, A, 
and F show only one summit, corresponding to the most frequent 
magnitude, the other curves each have two maxima. The first cor¬ 
responds to giant stars, the second to dwarfs. Thus we here find 
verified with an unexpected definiteness the existence of stars of 
very different volumes. Further there is not a continuous variation 
in the number of stars ns we pass from the giants of one class to the 
dwarfs of the same class. 
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The following data shows the magnitudes* corresponding to the 
maxima of the curves. 
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The mean frequency of the giant stars of class G and that of the 
dwarfs of the same type are separated by an interval of five magni¬ 
tudes, Calculation easily shows that the former arc therefore 1*000 
times less dense# In class M ihe ratio of volumes amounts to 
1 , 000 * 000 # (ireater values naturally are obtained by comparing the 
greatest giant stars with the smallest dwarfs. Our conclusions of 
the preceding section are strikingly confirmed# 

Let us consider a moment the cosmogony developed by ftussell. 
He was the first to call attention to this separation of the stars into 
dwarfs and giants. According to him* giant stars are young stars. 
As they age they contract and grow warmer. The dwarfs are stars 
already condensed and in the process of cooling off and Iiecoiniug 
dark. 

A star thus commences life as a giant* relatively cold. Gravitation 
leads to its contraction, the energy due to the compression raising 
the star’s temperature. Thus in measure as its radiating surface 
decreases, its intrinsic brightness increase* in such a manner that its 
apparent brightness remains practically constant. As another result 
of the increasing temperature the spectrum type alters and the star 
mounts from one doss to another in the order* M, K* G* F, etc, 8 

The density of a star, however* tends to a limit and the contraction 
becomes slower and slower. When the giant star enters the hot 
classes A and B. its diameter will be scarcely greater than the sun’s. 
The converted gravitational energy then ceases to compensate for tho 
radiation losses. The temperature passes a maximum and commences 
to decrease. The star becomes a dwarf whose diameter from then on 
decreases almost Insensibly and retrogrades down the series of spec¬ 
trum dasses in the order, B* A,-K* M, During their evolution 

stars pass twice through each spectrum class* first as a giant and 
finally as u dwarf. The second time its surface brightness decreases 
rapidly. The star grows fainter and fainter and redder as it passes 
to its final extinction. Thus Betelgeuse is a young star, Sirius has 
attained a ripe age* and the sun is in its decline# 

■It wm Uiougkt trident hofi)H“ |b (? dufq just given we* Qbtatuiil tint itara lilts 
HetctHMine and Aldcbaraii were lb Ike ptocrai of eralliifr of and pie Enel inn, We rh 1 n&w 
how rtrty d prEuH contJ luIoiui arr. 
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What has been stated shows how, without direct measures, the astro¬ 
physicists have succeeded in obtaining the dimensions of stars, and 
iil.so that they have brought to light a number of quite unexpected 
facts. Despite the likelihood of the hypotheses developed on the 
way, a direct verification becomes increasingly desirable. Back in 
I86B Fizeau proposed a method for the direct measurement of stellar 
diameters. Stephan approached the problem at Marseilles with a 
telescope of 0*S0 meters, but only showed the extreme minuteness of 
the stellar disks. He proved that in order to measure them a much 
larger instrument would be necessary. The task came to Prof. A. A. 
Miehelson of developing the exact theory and of making its first 
successful application to the stars. We will in the succeeding sec¬ 
tions outline his methods saying here only that his measurements con¬ 
firm in a remarkable manner the most hazardous deductions nf the 
astrophysicist, 

THE DiTEBM: ftENTIAL METHOD. 

We have said that in JSGB Fizeau proposed the application of the 
interference of light to the measurement of star diameters. The 
method rests u|H>n the following principle. When we try to pro¬ 
duce interference by Youngs apertures, Fresnel’s mirrors, or a 
biprism, we find that the apparent diameter of the luminous soetrcc 
must be very small if the fringes arc to be pureJ If we employ as the 
source of light a hole of variable diameter, 111 from behind, we ften<l 
in fact that the sharpness of the fringes decreases m the diameter 
of the hole increases. For a certain value of the diameter the 
fringes become completely invisible. The finer and more marked 
the fringes, the entailer musl be the source. There is a proportion¬ 
ality between the separation of the fringes and the limiting diameter 
of the source. Miehelson, to whom we owe the complete theory of 
the phenomenon, showed in 1831 that the fringes of Young and of 
Fresnel become invisible when the angular diameter of the source h 
a little greater than the interval S which separates one fringe from 
the next He found indeed that 

t>=l,22 t 

Why do the fringed disappear in the case c! an extended source? 
It is easy to see why. Each separate point of ilia source will give, 
if it alone exists, a system of pure fringes. But the systems 
corresponding to the different points nf the source wiU trespass 
upon each otheFs ground and mutually blend together. The com¬ 
plete disappearance comes when the superposition of the various 

reader ma_v demits- an *s*uapte af the “liLtiTfrreue# frSbp? 11 of wtileh we ire 
jibtiul tv if In* vrltK adraLt *UP.tlfctil tlirooeb an aijxi<4t VHikteiilhglj narr^iv sSli 

iiptiA wirllH |»3]j?r wlttolik a darkened nom. 
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systems produces a uniform intensity. The application of these 
considerations to the angular diameters is direct. If we have a star 
for our source whose angular diameter we may call o*, and if we 
can cause lhe fringes to vary and disappear at will, we can find by 
trial the value of 3 for which they first disappear. From the formula 
just given we at once obtain 

THH APPARATUS OP STfiPIlAN* 

The method suggested by Fizeau was put into practice by Stephan 
at the Marseilles Observatory in 1873L The telescope objective of BO 
centimeters aperture was covered with au opaque screen having two 
apertures symmetrically placed with regard to the center (fig. 3), 


o. 



A jtr*wii F Iti t^Enti. nt thr- Wtt wt U*p I'lgure, II mi it the j^OB-cSub &f |L t objettfTC 

■jMIfrt'cI to IVi Q ep^nlnp, On uiid O*. Thtt ErLnaio ol)urred wOa ft JHftY£rftill eye piens 1 
al I bn inruns nt E ]b>r- El ar 12 . 


lender such conditions the objective utilizes only two narrow pencils 
of rays coming from the star. These converge at the focal plane li 
to the image of the slur. If the image is examined with a powerful 
eye-piece the usual diffraction spot will l»c seen furrowed now with 
dark equidistant bands perpendicular to the line 0,0 : which joins the 
centers of the apertures. These are the interference fringes, exactly 
analogous to those which form on the retina in Young’s famous 
experiment end of which the angular separation is 

3=X/1> where!, is the wave length of light end Dthe distanceOjO,. 

In the experiments of Stephen, the apparatus could not dis¬ 
tinguish angular diameters less thaw 1/5 of a second of are. Now- 
all the stars observed by Stephan in 1S73 and 1874 gave very clear- 
cut fringes. None of them could therefore equal 0 tf J2 in diameter. 
Probably the largest were far beneath this value. We know to-day 
that they do not exceed 0",05. 

The interferometer method whs later independently applied by 
Alichelson and Hamy to the measurement of the satellites of Jupiter, 
As this meant working with diameters of 0".5 to 1" a telescope of 
80 centimeters npertuie was amply sufluient, and positive results 
were obtained. 
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Apart from this encouraging result, the measurement of stellar 
disks seemed more and more difficult to undertake. It Is easily 
calculated that an aperture of 2.50 meters (nearly 7 feet) is large 
enough only for stare whose diameter exceeds 0 rr .05. There now 
exists at Mount Wilson a telescope of that aperture, the Hooker 
telescope. Furnished with an apparatus similar to that of Stephan* 
it showed fringes no matter what star was examined- Stare of 
diameter greater than V f .05 therefore do not seem to exist. 

Must we therefore renounce the measurement of stellar diameters 
or rather await the production of an objective of 5 to 10 meters aper¬ 
ture? An artifice, conceived and carried out with incompat-ahk 
ability by Prof* A. A. Mlchelson, of the University of Chicago, 
rescued astronomy from this perplexing dilemma* 

THK STELLAR INTEUFE ROM CTE11 OF MICfHELSON. 

The advantages and uniqueness of the interferential method lie in 
that we may measure stars whose diameters are smaller than the 
resolving power of the telescope* 

hi fact the problem consists m earning to interfere two bundles 
of rags of which the initial linear separation D is considerable 
But it u not nevesarg to employ a telescope objective of diameter O. 
This principle guided Michdson. Therefore the interferometer 
which he constructed gives a most simple solution to the problem. 
Four plane mirrors (fig, 3) gather two bundles oF rays and reflect 



Th it n ri£iu^4-m L-n E tiroposwi In ISO I „ HitU v-,\il nt W'JJk^d Ld 1320* iba 

interference of I wo p&noila of ray#* separated t>y feCTVral fuE-ters* wlillr tin objective 

of ordinary diene Mo u*l 

thrm parallel but nearer together Into the objective of a small tde- 
scope. It is m> longer necessary to have a giant telescope but in its 
place plane mirrors and an ordinary objective carried by a rigid mount¬ 
ing. Tito difficulties are now purely mechanical. The problem 
becomes approachable through the resources of modern mechanical 
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The: I n te r f er ow etc ft of michelson Mounted at the Front or the 2. CO Meter Telescope of Mount 
Wilson; See also the Explanatory figures £34 and £3S« 
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technique. Nevertheless many physicists might have hesitated, 
despite this simplification, at tlie idea of causing two bundles of 
rays to interfere which at their start were situated 5 or 10 meters 
apart. For approaching this startling feat-* the audacity of tho 
American physicist, Ids profound knowledge of optics and Jong 
experience with the most delicate apparatus was necessary. 

The first interferometer, constructed in 1920, had the two receiv¬ 
ing mirrors ti meters apart. They were mounted upon the Hooker 
telescope (fig. 4), not because of its optical power, which was not 



i'lCL I.—The 2JBQ tariff tttwsp provided wl\h iht? 
1ft U' rffiTVraetar* 


Tltc JJitH rcltee|o4 bj I lie mirror* M* £>**. *Eid 
M 4 ctf Ehio LotprfcxWfAtr utiou the groftl pirnitollc 
mirror a, is than reflected to IbC bypmoUc mirror ft 
dbt If'liricTjpi? |m uouniHl ii ii CiRHsmlilab). A plane 
mirror Inclined hI 4S\ (Jlen Mf-tid* the llfilit to I he 
erc-plocE d p] Hinted it the Fide of the til be- it li clow 
to ttiEfi; ocular tliat the comp>?nimtiDE Are placed* 

nectary, ns w« have just seen, but because of the advantages whkh 
accrued from its massive and rigid equatorial mounting., which 
admitted the extra load without accompanying trouble. Another 
interferometer of 1C meters, now actually under construction, will, 
on the contrary, be an independently mounted instrument. 

We will give some details of the 6-meter instrument The mirrors, 
15 centimeters in diameter, are carried by a trussed girder. The 
two central mirrors are mounted 1.14 meters from each other. The 
other two can be reciprocally displaced. In order to accomplish 
this their supports are mounted on slide rests moved by two screws. 
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The simultaneous motion of the screws is accomplished by fi small 
electric motor worked from a distance by the observer (fig. 5). 

The method of observing consists in se\>arating and approaching 
the first two mirrors and observing the sharpness of the fringes. 
When they become invisible the distance D of the mirrors is 

recorded. The theory is not wholly identical with that of the experi- 


Fla. — DotlQrd pJup flf Ihp tntcrfer&metfr* M !r M| r M*. pHttie 

cnSrrdrF. trvounled an. moving cnrrEngita 

ment of Stephan* so that his formula is not applicable. However, 
the formula for the angular diameter is sti ll 

«=L22 X/D. 

A readjustment is necessary after each displacement of the mirrors. 
For easing the labor of this, Michel sun ha* devised various cunning 
contrivances without whirl] the observation h would have been e^ees- 
lively lalwFrious if not impossible 1 * 

THE DIAMETER OF BETELUELT&E. 

The decisive obaei vat ion was made by Pease and Anderson on the 
15th of December, 1020. The definition was fine and the images were 
observed without dUBcuty. The stars £ Persei, v Orion is, Lind a Cards 
Majoris gave fringes with D equalling 30b centimeters. But when 
the apparatus was (rained upon Bctelgeusc without changing the dis¬ 
tance of the mirrors the fringes could not be seen. At a distance of 
250 centimeters they appeared, although hazy. It was allowable 
then to sill the value of D equal to 3 meters with an accuracy of 
about 10 per cent. We thence have 

(*= 0 " 047 . 

A restriction is, however, necessary. The theory postulates that 
the star disk is uniformly bright. It is more probably progressively 
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darker from the center outwards just ns is the solar disk. Admitting 
that Betelgeuse has the same distribution of brightness os the sun, 
the value obtained from the formula must be increased by on amount 
which full not Ik* exactly computed but which is about 15 per cent. 

Michelson even proposes to determine the law of distribution of 
brightness upon the disk of Iktelgeuse by n thorough study of the 
change in the sharpness of the fringes in approaching the minimum. 

Admitting for the present the value O'".047. let us get the linear 
diameter of the star. The best parallax from measures by several 
observers is 0" 017. The diameter of Betelgcuse is therefore 

0.047/0.017=2.7 astronomical units 
=300 solar diameters. 

The equator of this giant star would thus contain the earth’s 
orbit (two astronomical units in diameter) mid nearly that of Mars 
(3.4 astronomical units.) That is in full accord with the earlier 
estimates. 

The measurement of A returns made by Pease February 12, 1921, 
has also checked with the theoretical value. For this star it was 
necessary to use the total available length of the interferometer, 6 
meters. This gives for A returns a diameter of 0".024, The diam¬ 
eter predicted by Russel] was (V'.dl!). The parallax of the star is 
0",095, according to van Maanen and Russel!. Its diameter in 
linear measure is, therefore, 2S times that of the sun. 

Finally, more recent observations have led to the value O'MMO for 
i he angular diameter of Ant arcs. The most probable parallax is 
0",028, Whence we deduce a diameter for Auto res 200 times larger 
than the sun’s. Again the order of magnitude predicted is con¬ 
firmed. 
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That mattei- is discontinuous and consists of discrete particles is 
now an accepted fact, but it is by no means obvious to the senses. 
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The surfaces of clean liquids, even under the most powerful micro¬ 
scope, appear perfectly smooth, coherent, and continuous. The 
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merest trace of a soluble dye will color millions of times its volume 
of water. It is not surprising therefore that in the past there have 
arisen schools who believed that matter was quite continuous and in¬ 
finitely divisible. 

The upholders of this view said that if you took a piece of material, 
lead, for instance, and went on cutting it into .smaller and smaller 
fragments with a sufficiently sharp knife, you could go on indefi¬ 
nitely. The opposing school argued that at some stage in the opera- 



fia. 2,—Ciata) IT Ho 21 tempered wltJS MlaiatO QbjfCti to rc&E*, 


turns cither the act of section would become impossible, or the result 
would be lead no longer. Bacon, Descartes, Gassendi, Boyle, and 
Hooke wore all partial to the latter theory, and Newton m 16T5 tried 
to explain BoyIe*s Lttw on the assumption Uiat gases were made up 
of mutually repulsive particles. 

The accuracy of modern knowledge is such that we can carry out,, 
indirectly at least, the experiment suggested by the old philosophers 
right up to the stage when the second school is proved correct, and 
the ultimate atom of lead reached. For convenience, we will start 
with ft standard decimeter cube of lead weighing lh3T kilograms, 
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and lhe operation of section will consist of three cuts at right angles 
to each other, dividing the original cube into eight similar bodies 
each of half the linear dimensions and one-eighth the weight. Thus 
the tirsfc cube will have 5 cm. sides and weigh L4U kilograms, the 
second will weigh ITS gra, the fourth 2.78 grs., and so on. Diminu¬ 
tion in the series is very rapid and the result of the ninth operation 
is a quantity of lead jtist weighable on the ordinary chemical balance. 
The results of further operations are compared with suitable objects 
and a scale of length in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The last operation pos¬ 
sible, without breaking up the lead atom, is the twenty-eighth. The 
twenty-sixth cube is illustrated in Figure 3. It contains 34 atoms, 
whose size, distance apart, and general arrangement can be repre¬ 
sented with considerable accuracy, thanks to the exact knowledge de¬ 
rived from research on X rays and specific heats, On the same scale 
are represented the largest atom, caesium, and the smallest atom, car¬ 
bon, together with molecules of oxygen and nitrogen, at their aver¬ 
age distance apart in the air, and the helical arrangement of silicon 
and oxygen atoms in quartz crystals discovered by X-ray analysis. 
The following table shows at what stages certain analytical methods 
break down. The great sujMrioritv of the microscope is a noteworthy 
point. 



Side Id cou. 

Mojife Id graft. 

UlnKIns nnnlytlcjil method. 


. 0103 

8.5 stUrt 

Ordinary Chemical Balance. 

14 

0.1 slO-* 

2. 53 1 10-* 

Quartz Hlcra-butauce* 

1& 

3.O5S10-* 

S. iK v 10 “ 

Spectrum Analysla (Na lines). 

IB 

as xio-* 

a so i io “ 

Ordinary Microscope. 

34 

0.0 JC10‘ T 

2.3SK10-" 

Ultra MicrasfTOite. 

28 

a7. xio*’ 

5.15 x 10“ 


Atom., 

ao sio* 1 

3 .44 x 10 ” 

Radioactivity. 


Just as any vivid notion of the size of the cubes passes out of our 
power at about the twelfth—the limiting size of a dark object visible 
to the unaided eye—so when one considers the figures expressing the 
number of atoms in any ordinary mass of material, the mind is stag¬ 
gered by their immensity. Thus, if wo slice the original decimeter 
cube into square plates one atom thick the area of these plates will 
total one and one-quarter square miles. If we cut these plates into 
strings of atoms spaced apart as they are in the solid, these decimeter 
strings put end to end will reach 6.8 million million miles, the dis¬ 
tance light will travel in a year, a quarter of the distance to the near¬ 
est fixed star. If the atoms are spaced hut one millimeter apart the 
string will be three and a half million times longer yet, spanning the 
whole universe. 

Again, if an ordinary evacuated electric light bulb were pierced 
with utl aperture such that one million molecules of the air entered 
per second, the pressure in the bulb would not rise to that of the 
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number of tumblers full of Abater on the earth h 5 by 10 31 T the number 
of molecules of water in a single tumbler is 10 

From the above statements it would, at first sight, appear absurd 
to hope to obtain effects from single atoms, yet this can now be done 
in several ways, and. indeed, it is largely due to the results of such ex¬ 
periments that the figure? rati be stated with so much confidence. 
Detection of an individual is only feasible in the case of an atom 


air outside for a hundred million years. Perhaps the most striking 
illustration is as follows: Take a tumbler of water and—supposing 
it possible—label all the molecules in it. Throw the water into the 
sea, or indeed, anywhere you please, and after a period of time so 
great that all the water'on the earth—in sea, lakes, rivers, and 

clouds_has hud time to become perfectly mixed, fill your tumbler 

again at the nearest tap. How many of the labeled molecules are to 
be expected In it* The answer is, roughly, 2,000; for although the 


moving with an enormous velocity when, although its mass is so 
minute, its energy is quite appreciable. The charged helium atom 
shot out by radioactive substances in the form of an alpha ray po&_ 
f esscs so much energy that the splash of light caused by its impact 
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against a fluorescent screen can be visibly detected, tbe ionization 
caused by its passage through a suitable gas can be measured on a 
sensitive electrometer and, in the beautiful experiments of C. T. K. 
Wilson, its path in air can be both seen and photographed by means 
of the condensation of water drops upon the atomic wreckage it 
leaves behind it. 

In the first complete Atomic Theory put forward by Dalton in 
1803 one of the postulates states that: u Atoms of the same element 
are similar to one another and equal in weight.” Of course, if we 
take this as a definition of the word “ Element n it becomes a truism, 
but, on the other band, what Dalton probably meant by an dement, 
and what wo understand by the word to-day, is a substance such as 
hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine or lead, which has unique chemical prop¬ 
erties and can not be resolved into more elementary constituents by 
any known chemical process* For many of the well-known dements 
Dalton's postulate still appears to be strictly true, but for others, 
probably the majority, it needs some modification. 

The idea that atoms of the same element are all identical in 
weight could not be challenged by ordinary chemical methods, for 
the atoms are by definition chemically identical and numerical ratios 
were only to be obtained in such methods by the use of quantities 
of the element containing countless myriads of atoms. At the same 
time It is rather surprising^ when we consider the complete absence 
of positive evidence in its support, that no theoretical doubts were 
publicly expressed until late in the nineteenth century, first by 
SchutKenberger and then by Crookes, and that these doubts have 
licen regarded, even up to the last few years, as speculative in the 
highest degree, In order to dismiss the idea that the atoms of such 
a familiar dement as chlorine might not all be of the same weight, 
one had only to mention diffusion experiments and the constancy of 
chemical equivalents. It is only within the loust few years that the 
lamentable weakness of such arguments has been exposed and it has 
been realized that the experimental separation of atoms differing 
from each other by as much as 10 per cent in weight, is really an 
excess!vdy difficult operation. 

There arc two ways by which the identity of the weights of the 
atoms forming an clement can be tested* The one is by the direct 
comparison of the weights of individual atoms, the other is by 
obtaining samples of the element from different sources or by differ¬ 
ent processes, which, although perfectly pure, do not give the same 
chemical atomic weight. It was by the second and less direct of 
these methods that it was first shown that substances could exist 
which, though chemically identical, had different atomic weights. 

In 11>CMj Boltwood,* at Yale, discovered a new element in the radio- 
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active group which he called ionium, and described as having chom- 
kal properties similar to those of thorium. So much was this the 
ease that if f by accident, salts of these two elements were mi seek 
he found it impossible to separate them again by any of the chemical 
processes. This chemical identity was confirmed in the most con¬ 
vincing manner by the later work of MarckwalcL Keetman a and 
Welsbuch, 1 although the two elements certainly had different radio¬ 
active properties and it was extremely probable that they had dif¬ 
ferent atomic weights. More identities of a similar nature among 
the radioactive elements were discovered by Soddy T * * Hahn* and 
others, and the situation in 1910 will be found admirably summed 
up by Soddy in his report to the Chemical Society for that year/ 
In 1912, Russel and Rossi 8 showed that the spectra of ionium and 
thorium were indistinguishable and Rutherford^ theory of the 
“Nucleus Atom*- supplied a possible explanation. The association 
of the chemical and spectroscopic properties of an element with 
something more fundamental than its atomic weight, namely, the 
charge on the nuclei of its atoms or its “Atomic Number,” was 
proved by the epoch-making work of Moseley in 1913* This idea 
gave a simple and entirely satisfactory meaning to the chemical laws 
of the radioactive disintegrations discovered a little earlier and pre¬ 
dicted that among the numerous products of these disintegrations 
there must of necessity be some having identical chemical properties 
but different atomic weights* 

To the latter the name “Isotopes'- was applied by Soddy in the 
following words: “The same algebraic sum of the positive and nega¬ 
tive charges in the nucleus when the arithmetical sum is different 
gives what 1 call * isotopes* or £ isotopic elements, 1 because they 
occupy the same place in the periodic table. They are chemically 
identical, and save only as regards the relatively few physical prop¬ 
erties which depend upon atomic mass directly, physically identical 
also*” 

The theory of isotopes received its most triumphant vindication, 
as far as it concerned the products of radio activity, from the results 
of work on the atomic weight of lead. Study of the radioactive 
disintegrations shows that the final product of every series is lead. 
If wc take the main chain of the uranium-radium transformation, 
this lead must have an atomic weight 206, for it 1ms lost 5 alpha par¬ 
ticles—each of weight 4—since it was radium, and the atomic weight 
of radium is 220. On the other hand* i f we take the main thorium 
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chain, the lead end product must be 6 alpha particles lighter than 
thorium (232.16)* and so should have an atomic weight about 508. 

Now* ordinary lead from non radioactive sources has an atomic 
weight 207,20, so Soddy 10 suggested in 1013 that the lead derived 
from minerals containing uranium but no thorium might have a 
smaller atomic weight than ordinary lead, and, on the other hand, 
the atomic weight of lead from minerals containing thorium but no 
uranium might be greater. 

The first experiments were made by Soddy and Hyman 11 with a 
very small quantity of lead from Ceylon thorite. Tills gave a per¬ 
ceptibly higher atomic weight than ordinary lead. Later a large 
quantity of the same mineral was available. The lead from this when 
carefully purified gave a density of 0.50 per cent higher than that 
of common lead. On the assumption that the atomic volumes of iso¬ 
topes are equal, this figure corresponds to an atomic weight of 207.74. 
A chemical atomic weight determination gave 20T.G9-L A sample of 
the same lead was sent to Vienna, where Professor Honigsehmid, a 
well-known expert in such matters, obtained from it a value 207.77 
as a mean of eight determinations. These figures not only showed 
that thorium lead bad a higher atomic weight than ordinary lead 
but also that their atomic volumes were identical, as expected from 
theory. 15 

At the same time as this work was in progress the leading Ameri¬ 
can authority on atomic weights, T, \V. Richards/ 1 of Harvard, 
started a series of investigations on lead derived from various radio¬ 
active minerals. The samples of lead from uranium minerals all 
gave results lower than ordinary lead, as was expected, and one par¬ 
ticularly pure specimen of urtmio-letul from Norwegian cleveite gave 
206*08, l * a very striking agreement with theory* The following table 
of properties is taken from his presidential address to the American 
Association at Baltimore, December, 1018: 
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Id further confirmation Maurice Curie ts in Paris reported 206.60 
for £i lead from carnotite, and a still lower figure, 206.046, was ob¬ 
tained by Honigschmid in Vienna for a lead from the very pure cry¬ 
stallised pitchblende from Morogoro, 1 " This is the lowest atomic 
weight found so far. The highest, 207.0, was also determined by 
Honigsehmid for lead from Norwegian thorite. 

In the absence of the special radioactive evidence which can be 
used in special cases such as that of lead, the presence of isotopes 
among the inactive elements can only he detected by the direct 
measurement of the masses of individual atoms. This can be done 
by the analysis of positive rays. 

The condition for the development of these rays is briefly Ioniza¬ 
tion at low pressure in a strong electric field. Ionization, which may 
be due to collisions or radiation, means in its simplest case the de¬ 
tachment of one electron from a neutral atom. The two resulting 
fragments cany charges of electricity of equal quantity but of op¬ 
posite sign. The negatively charged one is the electron, the atomic 
unit of negative electricity itself, and is the same whatever the atom 
ionised. It is extremely light and therefore in the strong electric 
field rapidly attains a high velocity and becomes a cathode ray, The 
remaining fragment is clearly dependent on the nature of the atom 
ionized. It is immensely more massive than the electron, for the 
mass of the lightest atom, that of hydrogen, is about IflfiO times that 
of the electron, and bo will attain a much lower velocity under the 
action of the electric field. However, if the field is strong and the 
pressure so low that it dens not collide with other atoms too fre¬ 
quently, it will ultimately attain a high speed in a direction opposite 
to that of the detached electron, and tecomc a “ positive ray.” The 
simplest form of positive ray is therefore an atom of matter carry- 
ing a positive charge and endowed, as a result of falling through a 
high potential, with sufficient energy to make its presence detectable. 
Positive rays can be formed from molecules as well as atoms, so that 
it will at once be seen that any measurement of their mass will give 
US direct information as to the masses of atoms of elements and mole¬ 
cules of compounds, and that this information will refer to the atoms 
or molecules individually, not, as in chemistry, to the mean of an 
immense aggregate. It is on this account that the accurate analysis 
of positive rays is of such importance. 

In order to investigate and analyze them it is necessary to obtain 
intense teams of the rays. This can be done in several ways. The 
one most generally available is by the use of the discharge in gases at 
low pressure. 


■* M. Onj]eJ CompE. Bead** 15$, lfiTfl, 
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It is somewhat remarkable that notwithstanding the immense 
amount of research work done on the discharge at low pressure its 
most obvious phenomena are almost entirely without explanation; 
modern measurements and other data have merely destroyed the 
older theories without, ns yet, suggesting others to replace them. 
In discussing positive rays it is of importance to consider the phe¬ 
nomena taking place immediately in front of the cathode of the 
discharge tube. 

The comparatively dimly lit space between the cathode and the 
bright * * negative glow” is named after its discoverer the Crookes’ 
Dark Space.” Its length is roughly inversely proportional to the 
pressure of the gas in the tube. Its boundary, the edge of the nega¬ 
tive glow, is remarkably sharp in most gases, quite amazingly so m 
pure oxygen. If large plane cathodes are used so that the effect of 
the glass walls—so fur a complete mystery—docs not come in, very 
accurate and consistent measurements of the Crookes’ dark space can 
be made. Working with a very large "guard-ring” cathode, the 
writer showed in 1907 11 that its length P could lie expressed as 




A 

P 



where /’ is the pressure, i the current density on the surface of the 
cathode and A and B constants. This expression is fairly exact for 
ordinary' gases, hut only approximate for those of the helium group. 11 
A varies both with the nature of the gas and the metal used as 
cathode. With the same metal as cathode it is four to five times os 
big for hydrogen as for oxygen; using the same gas, it is about twice 
us big with a silver cathode as for one of al uminum . 1 * Ihe value 
of the remarkable constant B t which is independent of the pressure, 
is also practically unchanged cither by the nature of the gas, or the 
nature or even the shape of the cathode. 

During these investigations it was also demonstrated that in the 
absence of the positive column, the whole of the potential V required 
to maintain the discharge, takes place between the cathode and the 
negative glow, and its relation to the current may be expressed by 
the equation 


V-R+ 


F-f* 


E and F lieing constants which depend on the nature of the gas and 
the metal used as cathode. 

Measurements of the distribution of potential in the dark space 
by a method which appears free from objection” show that the field 

"Alton: 1‘bur. Bajp &&?■■ 70A, B0 K IDttT- 
"Alton and Wftt*oo : Ibid., A0A. Ifi3 + 1EI2, 

"Alton: ltdd.t STA h 437, 191S, 
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is practically zero in the negative glow itself and increases in a 
linear manner as we move towards the cathode. This means that the 
density of the positive electrification (excess of positive over negative 
ions) in the dark space is constant. 

No theory yet put forward can account for these numerical rela¬ 
tions; one can, however, be certain that ionization is going on at all 
points throughout the dark space* and that it reaches a very high 
intensity in the negative glow. 31 This ionization is probably caused 
for the most part by electrons I iterated from the surface of the cath¬ 
ode (cathode rays). These, when they reach a speed sufficient to 
ionize by collision* liberate more free electrons which* in their turn* 
become ionizing agents* so that the intensity of ionization from this 
cause will tend to increase as we move away from the cathode. 

The liberation of the original electrons from the surface of the 
cathode is generally regarded as due to the impact of the positive 
ions (positive rays) generated in the negative glow and the dark 
space. Even this idea* for which there is a fair amount of definite 
evidence, is now called in question for Rainer 3 * has recently described 
experiments proving “that the initial discharge of electricity through 
vacuum tubes is not brought about by the impact of positive ions 
against the surface of the cathode* and that positive ions impinging 
upon the cathode with velocities corresponding to a fall through a 
potential difference up to 2000 volts* are unable to liberate electrons 
from the surface of the cathode,” It must, however, be borne in mind 
tlml the nature of the positive ions used in Rainer^ experiments is 
not known with certainty, and that the intensity of bombardment 
was of an entirely different and smaller order than that usually asso¬ 
ciated with norma! discharge. 

During the work on the length of the dark space a very curious 
and interesting phenomenon was observed in hydrogen and all 
the gases of the helium group- This consisted of a dark space 
very small and very dark, immediately in front of the cathode, 
inside the Crookes 7 dark space/ 3 It can only be clearly seen by look¬ 
ing across the face of a large plane cathode when its appearance in 
pure helium or neon is very striking. Its properties are completely 
different from those of the Crookes' dark space. Its length, which is 
usually less than ei millimeter, is independent of the pressure and 
varies roughly inversely as the square root of the current density. 
As the field close to the cathode varies directly as the square root of 
the current density this suggested at once that thu new dark space 
represented a definite constant fall of potential. There is now little 

■•Aston: Few, roj, aw,, go a, 200. iflifi. 

■ Situer: PHIL Mag., W r 7113, ia2tt. 

■ A*^ciu; Free. ltd*. Soc, F SDA F i5, 1907- 
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doubt that this “ Primary Dark Space » as it has been called, defines 
the distance through which an electron, starting from rest at the sur¬ 
face of the cathode, must fall before it acquires sufficient energy to 
ionize the gas by collision. This explanation is supported in a sink- 
jug manner by the appearance of the phenommon when the current 
density is greatly reduced. Under these conditions alternate daik 
and bright bands, equally spaced, appear in front of the cathode 
exactly as would be expected from the production of successive gen¬ 
erations of ions. Further support is given by the measurements m 
hydrogen and helium, which indicate that the actual fall of potential 
across the primary dark space is twice as great for helium as for 
hydrogen and, on certain assumptions, is approximately equal to the 
ionization potential of these gases determined by other means. 

In addition to cathode ray ionization the positive rays traveling 
towards the cathode themselves are capable of ionizing the gas, and 
radiation may also play an important port in the same process. I lie 
surface of the cathode will therefore be under a continuous hail of 
positively charged particles. Their masses may be expected to vary 
from that of the lightest atom to that of the heaviest molecule capa¬ 
ble of existence in the discharge tube, and their energies from an 
indefinitely small value to a maximum expressed by the product uf 
the charge they carry X the total potential applied to the electrodes. 
The latter is practically the same as the fall of potential across the 
dark space. If the cathode be pierced, the rays pass through the 
aperture and form a stream heterogeneous both in mass and velocity 
which can be subjected to examination anrl analysis.** 

A powerful and ingenious method of generating positive rays of 
metallic elements has been worked out and used with great success 
by Dempster at Chicago.” He employs the dement in the metallic 
state anti ionizes its vapor by means of a subsidiary beam of cathode 
rays. The ions so produced arc allowed to fall through a definite 
potential and being therefore of constant energy can be analyzed by 
the use of a magnetic field alone. By this arrangement Dempster 
discovered the three isotopes of magnesium 1 * and confirmed those 
of lithium. A full account of this work 1ms lately appeared.- Still 
more recently he has obtained results with calcium and zinc which 
indicate that the former consists almost entirely of an isotope 40 
with probable traces of another 44, and that the latter has four 
isotopes— M, 66, 68, and 70. Since the vast majority of the elements 

“Ccrtftts plfra the Franklin Iflstftnle arikte ik4£r|Ejlng (he methyl nd upfrUmtVK 
□Wlb n* r Aston'* Hutu-ipectofnipli " InTrtflfltlnii lire here emitted fl* 

I fa py werc Klvpn s& a prerbrai arlkl* on Dp, Ask-ii* W&rk tn tbo Smlllwnlin Kepon tat 
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nut yet analyzed are metals, Dempster's method is likely to yield 
enormously important results in the future. A complete list of the 
isotopes of the non radioactive elements so far discovered is given in 
the following table: 

TtEWfl of elemmt* and isotopes 
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By for the most important general result of these investigations 
is that, with the exception of hydrogen, the weights of the atoms of 
all the elements measured, and therefore almost certainly y f all e l e _ 
meiits, are whole numbers to the accuracy of experiment. In the 
majority of the figures obtained hy means of the mass-spectrograph 
this accuracy is one part in a thousand. Of course the error ex- 
[■rt-ssed in fractions of a unit increases with the weight measured, 
but with the lighter elements the divergence from the whole number 
rule is extremely small. 
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This enables the most sweeping simplifications to be made in our 
ideas of mass. The original hypothesis of Front, put forward in 
1815 f that oil atoms were themselves built of atoms of protyle, a 
hypothetical element which he tried to identify with hydrogen, is 
now reestablished, with the modification that the primordial atoms 
arc of two kinds: Frotoos and electrons, the atoms of positive and 
negative electricity. 

The Bother ford atom, whether we take Bohr's or Langmuir's 
development of it, consists essentially of a positively charged central 
nucleus around which are set planetary electrons at distances great 
compared with the dimensions of the nucleus itself. 

As has been stated, the chemical properties of an element depend 
solely on its atomic number, which is the charge on its nucleus ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the unit charge, e. A neutral atom of an element 
of atomic number A r has a nucleus consisting of K+N protons and 
j¥ electrons, and around this nucleus are set N electrons. The weight 
of an electron on the scale we are using is G.IX)05 T so that it may be 
neglected. The weight of this atom will therefore be K -j-A r , so that 
if no restrictions are placed on the value of K any number of isotopes 
are possible. 

A statistical study of the results given above shows that the 
natural restrictions can lie stated in the form of rules as follows: 

In the nucleus of an atom there i# never less than one electron to 
every two protoMt —There is no known exception to this law. It is 
the expression of the fact that if an element has an atomic number 
flf the atomic weight of its lightest isotope can not bo less than S IN* 
Worded as above, the ambiguity in the c ase of hydrogen is avoided. 
True atomic weights corresponding exactly to 2A arc known in the 
majority of the lighter elements up to A . M Among the heavier ele¬ 
ments the difference between the weight of the lightest isotope and 
the value 2A 7 tends to increase with the atomic weight; in the cases 
of mercury it amounts to 37 units. The corresponding divergence of 
l he mean atomic weights from the value &A* has. of course, been 
noticed from the beginning of the idea of atomic number. 

The number of isotopes of an element and their range of atomic 
weight appear to have definite limits .-—Since the atomic number only 
depends on the net positive charge in the nucleus there is no arith¬ 
metical reason why an element should not have any number of iso- 
topes. So far the largest number determined with certainty is 0 in 
the case of krypton. It is possible that xenon has even more* but 
the majority of complex elements have only two each. The maximum 
difference between the lightest and heaviest isotope of the same ele¬ 
ment so far determined is 8 units in the cases of krypton and tenon. 
The greatest proportional difference* calculated on the lighter weight. 
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is recorded in the case of lithium, where it amounts to one-sixth. It 
ih about one'tenth in the case of boron, neon, argon, anti krypton. 

Th& »w of electrons in the nucleus tends to he This rule 

expresses the fact that in the majority of cases even atomic number 
is associated with even atomic weight and odd with odd. If we con- 
mcUt the three groups of elements, the halogens, the inert gases, and 
the alkali metals, this tendency is very strongly marked’ Of the 
halogens odd atomic numbers—el] 6 atomic weights are odd. 

ij ^ iU3CS T even “ toni ' c numbers 13 (+9?) are even and 3 

*™“ - t ie ^ali metals—odd atomic numbers— 7 are odd and 1 
even In the few known, cases of elements of other groups the pre¬ 
ponderance, though not so large, is still very marked and nitrogen 
is the only clement yet discovered to consist entirely of atoms whose 
nuclei contain an odd number of electrons. 

If we take the natural numbers 1 to 40, we find that those not repre¬ 
sen ed by known atomic weights are 2, 3, 5, 8, 13 (17), (18), 21 (33) 
i ftf 8 / II - 1S ratll< ‘ r 1 remarkable that these gaps, with the exception 
of the four in parentheses, are represented by a simple mathematical 
senes of winch any term is the sum of the two previous terms. 

In consequence of the whole number rule there is now no logical 
difficulty in regarding protons and electrons ns the bricks out of 
wlurh atoms have been constructed. An atom of atomic weight m 
is turned into one of atomic weight m+i by the addition of a proton 
plus an electron. If both enter the nucleus, the new dement will he 
au isotope of the old one, for the nuclear charge has not been altered 
, the other hmd ’ lf thc P r °ton alone enters the nucleus and the 
electron remains outside, an dement of next higher atomic number 
'V be fanned. If both these new configurations are possible they 
will represent dements of the same atomic weight but with different 
chemical properties. Such dements are called “ isobars ” and are 
actually known. 

The case of the element hydrogen is unique; its atom appear* to 
cornet of a single proton as nucleus with one planetary electron It 
is the only atom in which the nucleus is not composed of a number of 
protons packed exceedingly closely together. Theory indicates that 
when such close packing takes place the effective mass will be re- 
duoed. so that when four protons are packed together with two elec¬ 
trons t° form the helium nucleus this will have a weight rather I™ 
than four times that of the hydrogen nucleus, which is actually the 
case. It has long been known that the chemical atomic weight of 
hydrogen was greater than onc-quartor of that of helium, hut so hnir 
as fractional we,ghLs were general there was no particular need to 
explain tins fact, nor could any definite conclusions be drawn from 
it The results obtained by means of the mass-spectrograph remove 
all doubt on this pent, and no matter whether the explanation is to 
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be escribed to pecking or not, we may consider it absolutely certain 
that if hydrogen is transformed into helium a certain quantity of 
mass must be annihilated in the process. The cosmical importance 
of this conclusion is profound and the possibilities it opens for the 
future very remarkable, greater in fact than any suggested before by 
science in the whole history of the human race. 

We know from Einstein’s Theory of Relativity that mass and 
energy are interchangeable, 14 and that in C. G. S. units a mass m at 
rest may bo expressed us a quantity of energy mc* t where c is the 
velocity of light. Even in the case of the smallest mass this energy 
is enormous. T lie loss of mass when a single helium nucleus is formed 
from free protons and electrons amounts in energy to that acquired by 
a charge e falling through a potential of nearly thirty million volts. 
If instead of considering single atoms we deal with quantities of 
matter in ordinary experience the figures for the energy become pro¬ 
digious. 

Take the case of one gram atom of hydrogen; that is to say, the 
quantity of hydrogen in 9 c. c. of water. If this is entirely trans¬ 
formed into helium the energy liberated will be 

.0077 X 9 X 10” = 6.93 X 10“ ergs. 

impressed in terms of heat this is 1.66 X 10 u calories or in terms of 
work SIWjOOO kilowatt hours. We have here at last a source of energy 
sufficient to account for the heat of the sun" In this connection 
Eddington remarks that if only 10 per cent of the total hydrogen on 
the sun were transformed into helium enough energy would be liber¬ 
ated to maintain its present radiation for a thousand million years. 

Should the research worker of the future discover some means of 
releasing this energy in a form which could be employed, the human 
race will have at its command powers beyond the dreams of scientific 
fiction; but the remote possibility must always be considered that the 
energy once liberated will be completely uncontrollable and by its 
intense violence detonate all neighboring substances. In this event 
the whole of the hydrogen on the earth might be transformed at once 
and the success of the experiment published at large to the universe 
as a new star* 

In considering the spectra of isotopes there is every reason to sup¬ 
pose that the light emitted by an atom will depend upon the move¬ 
ments of its planetary electrons, and therefore upon the force con¬ 
trolling these—that is, the nuclear charge. We therefore expect 
that the difference between the spectra of two isotopes will lie ex¬ 
tremely small, since the nuclear charges are identical. This expecta- 
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tioti is borne out in practice nod the difference in wave length bus 
only been detected in the case of the isotopes of lead. Aron berg" 
in 1917, discovered a shift of O.OOM .4 between ordinary lead and a 
radio lead of atomic weight 206.8, This result has been confirmed by 
the subset|nent work of Merton,« who has recently measured a shift 
of 0.011 A in one of the lines of an extremely pure Carnotite lead 
as compared with the same line in ordinary lead. These shifts, 
though extremely minute, are, however, hundreds of times larger than 
the ones predicted by the simple application of the Bohr theory. 

The artificial separation of the isotopes of non radioactive elc* 
inents is an exceedingly difficult operation; indeed, had it been other* 
wise they must have been discovered long ago. In the case of neon, 
already described, which is a particularly favorable one, the extreme 
difference between the lightest and heaviest fractions amounted to 
0.13 of a unit of atomic weight. Harkins,” using a somewhat similar 
diffusion method, has successfully separated the isotopic hydrochloric 
acids and obtained a shift of 0,055 of a unit. A beautiful method 
applicable to certain liquids has been developed by Bronsted and 
Hevesy” This consists in allowing the liquid to evaporate at so 
low a temperature and pressure that none of the molecules escaping 
from its surface cun ever return to it again; a concentration of the 
heavier constituent in the residue must then result. They firet ap¬ 
plied it to mercury, and the latest separation achieved with the iso¬ 
topes of that element is indicated by the figure 0,09974 and 1.00028 
for the densities of the lightest and heaviest fraction, respectively, 
the normal density being taken as unity. In atomic weight this 
separation corresponds to a shift of 0.1 of a unit. They have also 
applied the same method to a solution of hydrochloric acid in water 
and obtained a change of atomic weight of about 0.02 of n unit. 

Several other methods of partial separation have liven suggested 
but the only ones which have been successful in practice are those 
mentioned above. Complete separation can be achieved by means of 
positive ray analysis, but the quantities to bo obtained in this wav 
are too minute to be of the slightest practical importance. The fact 
that many of the most familiar elements prove to be mixtures of 
isotopes is of fundamental theoretical importance, but when we con¬ 
sider the extreme difficulties of their separation it seems very un¬ 
likely. unless some entirely new method is discovered, that the 
numerical constants of chemistry are likely to be affected seriouslv 
for some time to eom& 
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It ia probably a long time since there has been any occasion cm 
which a matter so definitely belonging to pure science as the “the- 
oiy of Einstein" has excited so much popular interest. 

Although the statements in the newspapers concerning M the over¬ 
throw of Newtons laws M and similar u scare heads" have gone be¬ 
yond the more sober statements of scientific authorities, it is never¬ 
theless true that the theory of relativity, of which the recent work 
of Einstein forms an extension, has modified our conceptions of 
nature in a very remarkable fashion. 

Einstein's reported statement that there were not more than IS 
men in the world who could read ami fully understand his book 
was probably quite within the facte. But the elementary ideas on 
which the theory of relativity is based do not involve any difficult 
mathematics, nnd the only obstacle to grasping or holding them is 
their remarkable novelty. We can understand them cosily enough, 
or at least understand what they are about, if only we he^n at the 
beginning. 

It probably has not occurred to all of you that while I was speak¬ 
ing the last sentence we traveled several hundred miles. Yet, of 
course, we did. If we had not, the earth would have left us behind 
it soiiiewhero in empty spaue. 

In fact, we are undergoing a very complicated series of motions 
carried around with the rotating earth and swinging along much 
more rapidly and in a much vaster curve with its orbital motion. 

But of this fact we are blissfully unconscious. Why I Because 
the motion is perfectly smooth, without jar or shock, and in par¬ 
ticular because not merely we ourselves, but all the objects that 
constitute our environment, are moving together. 
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MOTION AND DISTANCE ORDINARILY MEASURED BY u TYING UF ,J 
TO DEFINITE OBJECTS. 

Sn we come to one of the main conceptions of the theory of rela¬ 
tivity, the moving frame of reference. 

We ordinarily refer our measurements ami indeed our notions 
of distance and of motion to some frame, what the mathematician 
would call some system of co-ordinates, which,so to speak, is M tied” 
to some definite objects—ordinarily to that portion of the earth’s 
surface on which we may have set ourselves or over which we may¬ 
be traveling at the moment. 

Though we and all onr yv ell-in formed ancestors for two centuries 
have known very well that this frame of reference is not at rest but 
is in rapid and intricate motion, we are, nevertheless, still accus¬ 
tomed to referring our motions to this moving frame and saying 
that a thing has not budged when its position with respect to the 
ground has not altered. 

And in doing this we not only follow the promptings of common 
sense, but find n practical and working basis for the scientific de¬ 
scription of almost all terrestrial affairs, 

But the moment we begin to look ofT the earth into space things 
are different. Ii then Itecomes obvious that the earth is not at rest 
but moving, both on its own axis and about the sun. 

T say H obvious hut it is worth rememljenng that these facts— 
at present so familiar even to the man in the street—aroused, when 
their truth was first advocated, the most violent disbelief and agi¬ 
tation, and that it tonic a century or more of controversy to displace 
the old innate belief in the fixity of the earth, that is, of our frame 
of reference, and substitute the belief that it was in motion. 

NECESSITY OF FINDING OTHER MEANS OF MEASURING MOTION AND 

DISTANCE. 

So far as onr solar system goes we may comfortably treat the sun 

being at rest and attach our frame of reference to it. But when 
we come to look still farther afield at the stars we find them in 
motion and litter detect a drifting tendency among them which indi¬ 
cates beyond question that our sun itself is moving;. 

■ So next we hitch our frame of reference on to a sort of average 
position of all the stars visible to the naked eye, and find that with 
respect to this new frame of reference the sun and planets arc 
moving at the rate of about 12 miles per second in a definitely known, 
direction. 

We were content with this until within the last decade, when 
observations upon the nebulae, which we know now to be enormously 
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farther off than the naked eye stars, revealed extremely rapid mo¬ 
tions. 

If we try now to hang a frame of referencej so to speak, to the 
average of these nebulae, it begins to look as if our solar system 
was moving, compared with this, at a speed of something like 400 
miles per second, which motion of course the system of stars visible 
to the naked eye must substantially share* 

But now, which of all these systems is really moving? 

Are the stars at rest and the nebulae moving, or art the nebulae 
at rest and the stars moving, or are they both moving past each 
other in different directions, and is there anything at rest? Can 
we really find anything anywhere in the material universe upon 
which we can really set the feet of our imagination and say u *Py 
suis, yy reste ” with the conviction that we are at last upon the firm 
rock of the absolutely motionless? 

It is from a search for an answer to this question that the theory 
of relativity grew. 

The first great contribution was made by Newton. An immediate 
consequence of his fundamental principles of physical science is 
that if we have a number of objects moving together in space* winch 
we may call a system, acting upon one another in any fashion, how¬ 
ever complicated, but free from outside influence, then the relative 
motions of the bodies in that system will not depend at all upon the 
rate at which the system ns a whole is moving through space, or the 
direction of its motion, but only upon the mutual interaction of 
its parts. 

Simple uniform motion in a straight line (wh&t we technically 
nil I n “motion of translation ") does not influence the thing* that 
happen in 11 ie system at all, even to the minutest degree. Therefore 
an observer within the system cannot hope to detect it unless he has 
something outside to observe. It is on account of this great dynamic 
principle that we are unconscious of the motion of the earth about 
the sum 

In our proposed search, then, for ‘'absolute motion” we must 
use some other means, and our most efficient tools are likely to be the 
waves of light. We know that light spreads out from any hot body 
into space in all directions and at the great speed of 186,000 miles 
a second 

TAKING -HIE ETHER AS A BASIS IN THE SEARCH TOR ABSOLUTE MOTION. 

Despite this enormous velocity, something real actually travels 
outward, because it carries with it energy, which is, to the modern 
physicist, one of the most fundamental of a!] realities. 
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This energy may still he perceptible to our eyes or apparatus when 
reaching us from the stars after a journey which has consumed many 
thousands of years. 

We know* too, that this energy, while it is on its way, travels in a 
manner strikingly similar to the propagation of waves, so much so 
that we feel justified in describing light os consisting of waves of 
definite lengths and properties. 

Now how does this energy travel through apparently empty space 
with these singular wave properties! The natural answer, almost 
the intuitive answer, is to say that it travels through a medium, and 
so we invent the “ether/ 1 simply ns the medium which carries the 
light 

But if there is such a medium in space* and light travels through 
it in every direction at the same speed, it would seem as If here, at 
last, in this undisturbed ether, we had our frame of reference which 
we could use ns our basis for the measurement of till other motions. 

■ 

DETECTION AND MEASUREMENT OF MOTION BY LIGHT SIGNALS THROUGH 

THE ETHER. 

If this be true, we ran detect whether this world of ours is moving 
through the ether or not by sending light signals through equal dis¬ 
tances in different directions and seeing whether they come back to us 
at the same interval of time. 

To see how the thing works, let us suppose first that we have a tt 
observer at rest with respect to the ether and surrounded hy a circle 
of mirrors set in various directions from him but all at u distance of 
186,000 miles. 

If he then produces a flash of light at his own position this light 
will travel out and in one second will reach all the mirrors simul¬ 
taneously, will be reflected at each and at the end of another second 
will come back to him simultaneously from all the mirrors, (If this 
hypothetical apparatus appears to you inconveniently large, you can 
just as well imagine one a million times smaller, which would make 
the radius of the circle about n thousand feet, and count your time in 
millionths of a second instead of whole second**} 

So far so good. But now suppose that the observer and his whole 
circle of mirrors, big or small. are not at rest but are all moving 
together uniformly at a speed of half the velocity of light* 

Now let the observer send out a light signal and wail for its reflec¬ 
tion from that mirror which is directly on the line of his track and 
in the d irection toward which lie is moving. 

The light traveling out toward this mirror would itself move 
186,QW mile* a second but would have a “stern chose,since the 
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mirror 1 $ receding half ns fast as it is traveling, and it is easy to see 
that it would take two whole seconds to reach the mirror- 

Qn the return journey the observer will be advancing to meet it 
with half the speed of light, and tbls part of the process w ill take 
only fcwo-thirda of a second* The elapsed time for the round trip of 
the light will be two and two-thirds seconds, considerably longer than 
if the observer was at rest. 

Consider next a ray of light which gets reflected in the mirror 
whose direction from the observer is at right angled to the first* 

It wiU not have the long stern chase which the first ray has, but 
nevertheless it will lose something, because in order to reach fho 
moving mirror it will have to travel “on the bias, 75 so to speak, 
through space, so that it will reach not the point where the mirror 
was when the light started* but the point where it will be when it 
gets there, and something quite similar will happen on the return 
journey 

When this b calculated it is found that the round trip will in this 
case take about two and one-third seconds, (The exact amount in¬ 
volves calculating a square root that we need not bother with here.) 

The important point is that in this case* where the observer and 
mirrors are moving through the ether, the ray of light which has 
traveled up and down the direction of motion will take a longer time 
for the round trip than the ray which has traveled crosswise to the 
motion over a path of exactly the same length* 

We should, therefore, in this way be able to detect motion of our 
own system through the ether, and if our measurements were sulH- 
ciently accurate* determine its direction ami rate. 

FAILURE OF EARLY LX f E |E IW E NTS, 

This was attempted in the famous Michelson-Modey experiment. 
The distance of the round trip was in this case only a few feet, and 
ihe difference in time over the two patlis only something like a 
millionth part of one billionth of a second. 

But this minute interval could be measured by splitting u ray of 
light into two parte by letting part of it be reflected sidewise from n 
transparent mirror and the rest go through, and reuniting the parts 
after their trip. 

If one had gained on the other by even a fraction of the time of 
vibration of a single light wave the fact could be detected, and the 
waves which we ordinarily call light vibrate at the rate of about 
six hundred thousand billion per second. 

Miehelson and Morley tried their experiment, and in place of the 
easily measurable result which they anticipated* they got nothing. 
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The light waves eame back over the two paths in exactly the same 
interval of time. 

They tried it again and again at different times of the year when 
the earth was moving in different directions around the sun, go that 
even though the earth might have been at rest in space on some one 
of these days it certainly was not at rest on all of them. But they 
always met the same negative result* 

It EINSTEIN’S ASSUMPTION THAT ONLY RELATIVE MOTION IS 
POSSIBLE OF STUDY. 

Other optical experiments of a more intricate nature and even 
greater delicacy were attempted with the same object o! detecting the 
motion of the earth through the ether and they all failed. 

After it became dear that the trouble was not in the apparatus or 
the experiment, it was evidently necessary to account for the absence 
of the predicted effect. 

After various minor hypotheses had been tried, Einstein started in 
with the bold assumption that these experiments had unveiled a now 
law of nature, vis, that the universe was m constructed that it was 
not possible by any physical experiment, optical or otherwise, to 
detect the existence of absolute, uniform, straight-ahead motion, or 
indeed to determine whether the observer’s frame of reference was at 
rest or in such uniform translational motion. 

If this is true, it follows that it is only the i-elative motions 
of material bodies in the universe which we can study at all. 

Hence the name of the “ Principle of relativity.” 

A second principle, following naturally from the experiments which 
led to the di'st. is that the velocity of light in empty space will always 
come out the same, whether measured by an observer moving, with 
his apparatus, in one direction at one rate or by one similarly moving 
in another direction and at a different rate. 

NOVEL, CONSEQUENCES OF EINSTEIN 1 !* IIYFOTHESIS, 

Tliis principle sounds harmless enough, hut the consequences which 
follow from it are so different from our old preconceived opinions 
that they often appear to us grotesque 10 a degree. 

Take one of the simplest ones. Let us go back to the observer with 
n ring of minors surrouruling him, from all of which the reflections 
of his flash of light reach him at the same instant. If he thinks that 
he is at rest in space he will say that these mirrors are distributed 
around a perfect circle with his own position as center. 

Now suppose ho chooses a different frame of reference, in uniform 
motion compared with his original one. That is. support that he 
thinks that he and the mirrors together are moving uniformly in 
some particular direction and at a high velocity. 
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He will dow say, u If these mirrors were really on a circle the light 
would take longer to reach me from those which were in the direction 
of my path than from those at right angles. Since the light returns 
simultaneously from all, the mirrors are not arranged on a circle but 
on an ellipse, which is longer at right angles Co the direction of my 
motion than it is the other way. ” 

If, as in the case previously discussed, he supposes himself to he 
moving with half the speed of light, he will conclude that the longer 
diameter of this ellipse is about fifteen per cent greater than the 
shorter diameter- If he estimates his own velocity higher, he will 
regard it as differ big still more from a circle* 

But although the mirrors in this case are not all at equal distances 
from him, he cannot find this out by measuring the distance with a 
measuring rod. In fact, if he does so, their distances will all appear 
to be exactly the same, if the principle of relativity is true. For, 
otherwise, by combining an optical experiment and a direct measure¬ 
ment he would have a method by which he could distinguish between 
rest and uniform motion; and this ia, by the very hypothesis, im¬ 
possible* 

Hence nature must be so constituted that his measuring rod would 
automatically change in length when turned from a position parallel 
to his motion to one at right angles to it. 

This sounds strange enough, but something of the sort is entirely 
necessary in order to explain the Miehelson-Morley experiment. The 
assumption that material bodies, when moving through space, con¬ 
tract slightly in the direction of motion was made by Lnrentz in 
order to explain this experiment before the more general theory had 
been developed. At such speeds os are actually reached by the plan¬ 
ets in their orbits, the contraction is less than one part in one hundred 
million and beyond detection by anything except the most refined 
investigations. 

We have now seen that, according to the principle of relativity, 
the answer to the question w hether two material rods laid on the tabb 
at right angles to one another are of the same length or of different 
lengths depends on whether we choose to think that we and the room 
in which the apparatus is situated and the rest of the world, are at rest 
in space or are moving in different directions with high uniform 
speeds. 

Tile fact that when the two rods are laid side by side they are ob¬ 
viously exactly equal does not prove that they are the same length 
when we turn them so that they make an angle with one another. 

So much for the measuring of distances and the measuring of the 
lengths of things. 
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Now bow about measuring times# 

Let us go back to our observer with his mirror and call him A, and 
suppose that at the mirror there is a second observer whom we will 
call B, and that both observers have clocks which run with perfect 
accuracy, and are able to observe the time of anything with the aid 
of their clocks as precisely as you please. 

Now let us suppose that exactly at 12 noon A sends a flash of light 
out toward B. B perceives it at the instant when it is reflected by 
his mirror and notes the time as exactly one second past 12 o’clock. 
A observes the reflected signal at two seconds past 12 o clock. 

Repetitions of this signal on successive days give exactly the same 
result. A and B will conclude that the distance between them does 
not change (since it always takes light the same time to make the 
round trip) and that their clocks are running at the same rate. 

Now suppose that A and B regard themselves as at rest. They 
will then agree that the distance between them is 186,000 miles, since 
it takes light one second to go each way, and they will also agree that 
iheir clocks are not merely running at the same rate but are exactly 
synchronized, because the light must have reached B just one second 
after it left A. 

But now suppose that A and B agree in the belief that they are 
moving through space with half the speed of light, so that they are 
following the same track with B preceding A. 

Using the same principle of the stern chase of which we have 
spoken before, they will now figure out their distance apart is not 
186,000 miles, but just three-fourths as much, or 139,C00 miles and 
also that the light in going outward over this distance from A to B 
on the stern chase took one and u half seconds, whereas in cornin'' 
back it occupied only one-half second. 

This change in the distance amounts to exactly the same thing 
which we described a few moments ago; but there will be a second 
interesting change with respect to their measurement of time. For 
since they now believe that the light took one and a half seconds to 
go out, the time when it reached B was one and a half seconds past 
noon by A’b clock and only one second past noon by B'g clock 

Hence they will agree that B’s clock is half a second fast. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see that, if they had supposed them¬ 
selves to be going along the same line, and at the same rate of speed 
but in the opposite direction, they would have concluded that B’j 
clock was half s second slow. 

We reach, therefore, the still more picturesque conclusion thur the 
question whether or not two events which take place at different points 
of space are simultaneous or occur at different times cannot be an- 
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swercd until we hare defined the uniformly moving frame of refer¬ 
ence with respect to which we are to make our measurements and 
reasoning. 

With the distance that we have assumed the difference between the 
two clocks would be only a fraction of a second even if the assumed 
speed was very great. But if we had taken a distance such as that 
between the remoter stars* whose light takes thousands of years to 
travel, then* according to our choice of a frame of reference, we might 
have been led to the conclusion that A’s clock was either in agree¬ 
ment with B's or fast or slow by several centuries. 

Once again, the possible difference between the results of different 
assumptions is immeasurably small for such observations m could be 
made upon our tiny and slowly moving earth. But for such dis¬ 
tances as separate the stars and for greater assumed speeds they may 
become extremely large, 

I might go on to describe what happens if we imagine two ob¬ 
servers, A and B, receding from one another with half the speed of 
light and exchanging signals by a redaction back and forward from 
mirrors carried by both. As I have not a blackboard, I will spare you 
the details, which me not hard for anyone to work out who takes a 
pencil and piece of paper* 

MEW CONCLUSIONS ABOUT SPACE AMD TIME, 

I will simply state the result that, given a certain set of definitely 
observed facts upon which both observers are entirely and perfectly 
agreed, it is possible that A, if he considers himself at rest, will say 
that B is receding from him with half the velocity of light and carry¬ 
ing a dock which is running at exactly the same rate as his own; 
while B ? who naturally may prefer to think of himself as at rest and 
ihe other fellow moving, will believe that A receding from him 
with half the speed of light, but will insist that his dock and A*s 
are not keeping together but are running at different rates. 

The root of this extraordinary discrepancy between their opinions 
w ill lie in the fact that they divide up the round trip time interval 
for the reflected light waves in different manners on account of their 
different assumptions as to whether the relleeting mirrors are at rest 
or being chased by the light* thereby introducing a difference into 
their methods of comparing one another s clocks which continually 
increases as the distance between them increases, and the round trip 
time for the light with it. 

I have certainly gone far enough now to show you how we are led, 
if stick to these apparently simple and harmless principles of 
relativity, into the most extraordinary conclusions with respect to 
space and time. 

As someone has well put Lt f H when-ness*’ and s * wbere-ness 7 ’ are 
all mixed up together. Yon can’t say just when a thing happened 
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without saying where it happened anti also with respect to what 
frame of reference you define both when and where. 

All these spectacular changes, however, reach perceptible amounts 
only for objects which are moving with at least a moderate fraction 
of the velocity of light; and the actual motion of the planets is so 
much slower than this that no perceptible differences will be Intro¬ 
duced by our choosing frames of reference which are attached to the 
earth, the sun, the planets, or the stars. 

Ill, RKOBNT ASTUONOMIt7AL EXPERIMENTS CONFIRM EINSTEIN'S 

HYPOTHESIS. 

Not content with these remarkable results! Einstein proceeded a 
few years ago to generalize his theory further, in imagining another 
type of question which did not come within even the wide view of the 
older relativity theory. 

To make this idea dear let us imagine two observers, each with his 
measuring instruments, means of subsistence, et cetcra T in a large and 
perfectly impervious box, which forms his w closed system,” 

The first observer, with his box and its contents! alone in space, 
very remote from all gravitating bodies and entirely at rest. 

The second observer, with his box and its contents, is, it may be 
imagined, near the earth or the sun or some star and falling freely 
under the influence of its gravitation. 

To be more precise! imagine him in what is called a “uniform 
gravitational field / 1 where the gravitational force is exerted on all 
objects in exactly the same direction and is not converging toward 
the center of the attracting body, where it is always of exactly the 
same amount, and there is nothing to interfere with an indefinitely 
long fall 

This second box and its contents, including the observer, will then 
fall under the gravitational force : that is, get up sin ever increasing 
speed, but at exactly the some rate, so that there will be no tendency 
for their relative positions to he altered. 

According to Newton's principles, this will make not the slightest 
difference in motions of the physical objects comprising the system or 
their attractions on one another, so that no dynamical experiment can 
distinguish between the condition of the freely falling observer in 
the second box and the observer at rest in the first. 

But once more the question arises, what could be done by an 
optical experiment? 

According to the beliefs which have been held from the time of 
Maxwell, who first developed the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
until the present, it has generally been believed that gravitation 
however powerful, has no effect whatever upon Light, and that light 
would therefore travel in a straight line through a field of gravita¬ 
tional attraction exactly as it would through empty space! 
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felNifTElN WNCLIIDFP 1,1(11 IT DOES NOT TRAVEL IN A STRAIGHT IJNfi r 

Einstein on the other hand, assumed, just Tor the fun of seeing 
what would come of it, that the principle of relativity still applied in 
this case* so that it would be impossible to distinguish between the 
conditions of the observers in the two boxes by any op tied experi¬ 
ment. 

It can easily be seen that it follows from this new generalized rela¬ 
tivity of Einstein that light cannot travel in a straight line in a gravi¬ 
tational field. 

Imagine that the first observer sets up three slits, all in a straight 
line, at considerable distances apart. A ray of light which passes 
through the first and second will obviously pass exactly through Lhe 
third. 

Suppose the observer in the freely falling system attempts the 
same experiment* placing the line of his three slits at right angles to 
the direction in which he is falling and having them equally spaced. 

The ray of light which has passed the first slit, must, in order to get 
through the second, move not toward the point where that slit was 
when it emerged from the first, but toward the point where the 
second slit will be when the light reaches it. 

It will, therefore, be moving not at right angles to the direction in 
which the system is falling, but at a slant, so that during the interval 
in which it has traveled laterally from the first slit to the second, it 
will have moved downward by a certain fixed amount, namely by the 
amount through which the system fell in that interval. 

In moving from the second to the third slit, the light will occupy 
the same interval of time, and, if it moves in a straight line, will go 
downward by the same amount as before. 

But since the system is felling ever faster and faster, it will during 
this time interval have dropped farther than it did in the preceding 
time interval, and carried the third slit with it. 

Hence the ray of light will strike above the third slit and fail to go 
through it, provided it travel in a straight hue in space. 

But on Einsteins assumption it must go through the third slit, 
since the two conditions are indistinguishable. 

In consequence* the path of the light in space must Iwj curved and 
not straight when gravitation is present, and the ray of light must 
bend downward, that is, in the direction of the gravitational force, 

DEFLECTION OF LIGHT EFFECTED BY GRAVITATION. 

This deduction from Einstein’s new principle may thus be reached 
in a very simple fashion, but the further following out of the princi¬ 
ple, and the exact calculation of its consequences is far too intricate 
a matter for me to speak of here. 
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The results, however, are not difficult to undemand. The principal 
ones are these: 

1, A ray of light passing near a gravitating body like the sun will 
not travel in a straight line, but will be deflected slightly downward 
toward tile gravitating body, much us a very rapidly moving projec¬ 
tile would be deviated. 

Calculation shows that the amount of deviation would be quite too 
small to measure for a ray of light that has passed near the moon or 
planets, hut that Tor light that has passed near the sun the deviation 
reaches nearly two seconds of are, which the modern astronomer, ac¬ 
customed to accurate measurements, considers a largo and very easily 
measurable quantity. 

2. Newton s law of gravitation, on Einstein’s principle, appears to 
l>e only an approximation to the true law, but an exceedingly good 
approximation—so much so that among all the intricate motions of 
the planets there is but a single case in which the introduction of the 
new law instead of New tom’s principle produces perceptibly different 
consequences. 

Wc all know the planets are moving in elliptical orbits about the 
sun and that the line joining the sun to the nearest point of the orbit 
has a certain definite position* 

On Newton’s theory this line would remain permanently fixed In 
space—always in the same direction—if it were not for the fact that 
the orbits of the planets are slightly but continual!j modified bv their 
mutual attraction. These influences!, or so-called perturbations, can, 
however, be accurately calculated and allowed for, so that they need 
not worry us here. 

On tin? Einstein hypothesis this line to the nearest point m the 
orbit, or the perihelion, should not remain fixed, but should move 
slowly forward in the direction in which the planet is moving around 
the miu The rate of its motion can be calculated from the theory 
when the distance and period of the planet are known. To this effect 
are added the influences of the attraction of the other planets as 
before. 

It lias been known for some 30 or 40 years that the perihelion of 
the planet Mercury, after allowance had been made for the j>ei> 
tnrbiitions dtie to the attraction of the other planets, was actually 
moving slowly forward in a manner which was very difficult to ex¬ 
plain. Attempts to account for it have failed. 

For example, the attraction of an unknown planet between Mer¬ 
cury and the sun would do the trick, but observations made during 
eclipses of the sun show that there is no planet t here. Nor can there 
he a great number of small bodies whose combined attraction would 
do it, for these would reflect so much sunlight as to produce a bright 
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region in the sky, which again would have been observed during 
eclipses* 

The discrepancy remained very puzzling until Einstein s theory 
appeared—and this theory predicts not only the fact and the direc¬ 
tion of the discrepancy* but its exact amount, bringing observation 
and calculation into beautiful accordance. 

The similar effects for the other planets are so small that they are 
at the very limit of measurement* but even so* the Einstein theory 
appears to fit the facts better than the old theory* 

RESULTS OF RECENT EXPERIMENTS OF ASTRONfOTVrlBR8* 

This remarkable success deeply impressed astronomers, and 
everyone waiting with keen interest the result of the observations 
made to determine whether rays of light passing near the sun were 
deflected. 

To settle this question it is necessary to photograph stars in the 
immediate neighborhood of the sun, and this can be done only at the 
time of a total eclipse* when the moon completely hides the sun and 
enables us to observe the stars on a nearly dark skv. 

Fortunately, the eclipse of May, 1919* afforded a very favorable 
opportunity for such ohser vat ions. The sun wafl eclipsed for more 
than four minutes and was situated at the time in a region of 
the heavens remarkably full of stars bright enough to be easily 
photographed. 

Tn spite of the short interval since the conclusion of the war 
English astronomers rose to the occasion and sent two expeditions* 
one to Brazil and the other to an island off the African coast, 
equipped with photographic instruments of high power and espe¬ 
cially suited for the work. By extraordinary good fortune the 
weather was clear enough at both stations to allow the obtaining of 
valuable results. 

Every precaution was taken to secure accuracy* For example* 
after the eclipse the telescope was left in place for nearly two months 
so that the same stars might be photographed upon a dark sky, after 
the sun had moved out of the way, to obtain plates showing their 
ordinary positions to use for comparison with the eclipse plates* 

The photographs were brought to England and measured with the 
greatest care, nnd the result indicates that the apparent shift of the 
stars due to the deviation of the light is unquestionably present and 
is of very nearly* if not exactly* the amount predicted by Einstein, 
the difference between the observed and calculated amounts being 
hardly greater than the very small error which is still inherent even 
in these precise observations. 

The observers, Professor Eddington of Cambridge and Doctor 
Crommelin of the Greenwich Observatory, arc men of the highest 
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standing. and their results prove beyond a doubt- the reality of the 
predicted effect/ 

I V. NEW THEORY RASED ON POSITIVE RESULTS. 

The older form of the theory of relativity was based upon the 
result of very precise observations, but upon negative results—upon 
the failure to find things which ought to have been found, and easily 
found, provided that the older theories had been correct. 

lint the new extension of the theory is based upon positive re¬ 
sults—the presence of an effect, in the case of the planet Mercury, 
which though long known baffled all explanation, and in the ease of 
the eclipse observations, upon the presence of an unquestionable and 
very remarkable influence whose existence no one anticipated or 
imagined until it was predicted by the theory. 

It therefore appears to be very strongly established. 

If is true that the original form of Emateif/a theory also predicted 
that the position of the lines of any element, such as iron, in the 
solar spectrum should be slightly different from those produced by 
the same clement in the laboratory. At the present time it is very 
hard to say whether this effect has been observed or not. 

The positions of the lines in the spectrum can indeed be measured 
very accurately. But there are a variety of influences at work on 
the sun’s surface which may shift the positions of these lines, such 
as the pressure in the sums atmosphere, actual motion of this atmos¬ 
phere, and possibly a host of other things, so that different lines of 
the same dement are shifted by different amounts and in spite of 
years of investigation of this exceedingly complex problem it is not 
possible yet to explain all the things that have been observed* 

It is, therefore, still uncertain whether, after these other causes 
are allowed for, it would be found that the lines in the sun’s spec¬ 
trum were shifted or not. It seems probable, however, that Ein¬ 
stein's theory could lie modified in such a manner as to account for 
the other effects already observed without demanding the existence 
of this one. Hence this can hardly be called at the present time a 
failure of the Einstein theory* 

The mathematical expression of this last portion of Einstein's 
theory is the pad which is >:o intricate and difficult. 

Mathematicians, whose minds are saturated with conceptions with 
which the layman k utterly unfamiliar, find that these mathematical 
expressions may lie (to them at least) most simply described in terms 
of spans of four dimensions, or even of five dimensions in certain 
cases. 

i Sir* F A delemlinniisa of ihe dtitatfoD of llfi&it fc* lb* iuu"i jfiritvl till iomiL field rKJ — 
uliHtt-vatloiia cmiil* be the total ttUp** of Maj 2a. lUJt/ 1 hj Djwi> r Eddlnjrton and rWrf 
noa, SrolttiaeBiiin Report far IBlf*. f*J>. 133^118, 
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This side of the subject, although deeply interesting to the mathe¬ 
matician, and also to the philosopher, is not a matter of practical 
concern, principally for the reason that it does not deal with the 
facts of nature themselves, but entirely with the mathematical lan¬ 
guage which we employ in describing them. 

KtlXjJA MENTALS OF EINSTEIN S THEORY SUMMARIZED. 

The fundamental physical facts concerning nature which have 
developed in connection with the theory of relativity may be briefly 
and somewhat crudely stated in this fashion; 

1. Our methods of measuring space and time are tied up with our 
assumption as to whether and in what direction we are moving in a 
manner which, if we assume our motion to be very rapid, greatly 
modifies the mulls of these measurements, but which, for motions 
that are not more rapid than those of the planets or at most of the 
stars, produce no difference in these measurements which could be 
detected except by the most delicate and refined methods of observa¬ 
tion, and usually not even a difference great enough to be so detected. 

2. The new conceptions are, therefore, of very little or no import¬ 
ance to the practical man, but are of very great interest to the phi¬ 
losopher. since they indicate that the old traditional conceptions of 
space and time are not the only conceptions of this sort which the 
human mind is capable of forming, and, what is more* that when 
the comparison is made very precise these newer and apparently 
bizarre conceptions of space and time tit the facts of nature more 
closely than the simple common sense ones. 

3. It has more recently liven show n that the previous assumption 
that gravitation and the motion of material bodies on the one hand, 
and electricity, magnetism, and light on the other, formed two sepa¬ 
rate sides of nature, not connected with one another, is incorrect. 
These two great complexes of natural phenomena and forces are 
actually parts of one still greater whole, although 4he connection be¬ 
tween them is of such a character that it produces measurable results 
in only a very few cases. 

The theory^ of relativity does not supersede the older scientific con¬ 
ceptions or destroy them, but leaves them ns very close and very use¬ 
ful approximations to the fads of nature. As is usually the case 
with great scientific advances, it leaves us with a view of nature 
which is more complex and harder to understand and to work with 
than our previous conceptions, but which at tiie same time reduces 
what previously appeared to be disconnected things to manifesta¬ 
tions of a single underlying unity of principle. 
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THE ALKALI PROBLEM IK IRRIGATION. 


By Can s, Sotfielc, 

United State* Department of Agriculture. 


tWitll S ptatfeU 

Soon after gold was discovered in California a large number of 
Americana undertook to reach the new El Dorado by crossing what 
was then known as the Great American Desert. The two or three 
trails across this 2.000 miles of wilderness proved difficult enough 
to try the endurance of the strongest In the broad plains and 
dry valleys the dust was annoying and the water was often scarce and 
had. These irritating and disappointing features of the region were 
so important anti so serious that they became widely known and the 
word alkali soon came into general use to describe the dust and 
water of the arid West. 

This word now passes current in our literature as applying gen¬ 
erally to the salts that are often found in abundance in arid lands. 
M'hile the major portion of these salts arc not really alkaline in 
reaction the term is so well known and so widely used that we must 
recognize its validity. 

Following the rush of gold seekers to California, pioneers began 
to settle in the desert and to practice irrigation, For them the word 
alkali came to have a special interest and significance. Some of the 
water that was used for irrigation proved to be detrimental rather 
than helpful to their crops and the land upon which such water 
had been used soon became unfit for crop production, even when 
better water was substituted. Thus in the progress of time, and 
with improved methods of transportation, alkali dust and water be¬ 
came less of a problem to the traveler but remained a problem to the 
desert fanner. 

Save in a few exceptional localities, alkali is now or is likely to 
become a serious problem wherever irrigation is practiced. It has 
been the primary cause of the abandonment of large areas of irri¬ 
gated land both in this country and in the Old World. The inju¬ 
rious effects of alkali are manifested in several different ways and 
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the nature and causes of these different results have not always been 
easy to understand or to esplnin* 

THE IMPORTANT AXJCAT.I SALTS. 

The so-railed alkali salts include sodium chloride, or common salt, 
sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate, and sodium bicarbonate, to¬ 
gether with some calcium and magnesium and even some potassium, 
combined usually as the carbonate or sulphate. There is wide varia¬ 
tion in the proportions in which these salts occur, but they are usu¬ 
ally all present. When sodium carbonate is abundant, it often causes 
a dark colored deposit on the soil surface, in consequence of which 
the term “black alkali’' is used in reference to this salt. Sodium 
sulphate, on the oilier hand, often produces a white efflorescence on the 
surface of the soil and is known as u white alkali*” 

Tire ORIGIN OF ALKALI SALTS* 

These salts are derived from the disintegration and weathering 
of rocks in the process of soil formation. They are formed not 
only in arid regions but in humid regions as well. In humid re¬ 
gions, however, they are leached from the soil by the rain as soon as 
they become soluble and are carried away by the rivers to the sea In 
arid regions where the rainfall is insufficient to leach the soil com¬ 
pletely the salts remain and accumulate. 

Jn the course of time these soluble salts are moved about by such 
rain as falls* As the mins gather into small streams that form tem¬ 
porary pools or lakes, the salts are carried into these and left behind 
when the water evaporates. In some places it is possible to trace 
very dearly the course of events in the formation of the soil in the 
dry country. A cross section of the soil will show alternate layers 
of salt and earthy material. It is clear that this material was laid 
down in a basin that was subject to flooding after torrential mins. 
These Hoods of muddy water spread out over the floor of the basin 
and the water was soon evaporated* leaving the mud and salt behind. 
As the last of the water evaporated from the surface of the mud layer 
it left a crust of salt on this surface. The next flood brought down 
more mud, which covered the previous layer, and some of the less 
soluble salts remained between the successive layers of mud, while the 
more soluble salts were redissolvcd, only to be redeposited again at 
the new surface. 

With the changing conditions of flood channels and drainage these 
surface deposits of suit have been reworked many times even in our 
most recent geological periods. Thus we find in arid regions that 
the soluble salts which we call alkali are abundant in some spots 
while virtually absent in large areas of the better-drained land. 
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Plate I. 



A Section of Soil that Had Seen saturated with water Containing Dig- 

SOLVED SALTS, WHEN THE WATER WAS EVAPORATED FROM THE SOIL THE SALTS 

Were deposited oh the Surface in Crystalline Form. 
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PLATE 2, 



I. A LOW SPOT IN THE DESERT, IN WHICH THE FLOOD WATERS PROM THE OCCA¬ 
SIONAL SHOWERS have Evaporated for many Years, leaving a heavy Deposit 

OF SALTS WHICH WERE FORMED FROM THE SLOW WEATHERING OF THE SOIL OF THE 

plain ano the Surrounding Hills, 



2- A PORTION OF THE SURFACE OF THE SOIL IN THE DESERT THAT HAS DRIED RAPIni v 
AFTER WETTING AND. IN DRYING. Has FORMED SHRINKAGE CRACKS. FROM tup 

Sides of which the soil water is Vaporized, Under such Condition!. » 

LARGE PROPORTION OF THE SALTS DISSOLVED IN THE SOIL SOLUTION Are Pnc 
CIPITATED WITHIN THE SOIL MASS RATHER THAN ON THE SURFACE 6 * 
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Plate, 3. 



A "Hard Spot' 1 in an i raj gated Field where the Soil Had been Puddled 
BY THE IRRIGATION WATER AND HAD BAKED pN DRYIHO OUT. ThE HARD 
Crust |& Often Two or Three inches Thick. When Such a Crust Is 
Formed oh Newly Seeded land the Seedlings Are Prevented from com- 
iho UR, 
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The way in which the soluble salts arc deposited from evaporating 
water at the surface of the soil is shown in plate 1. In this ease a 
deep layer of soil that had been soaked with salty water dried out 
by surface evaporation. The water moving upward carried the dis¬ 
solved salts with it until it was vaporized at the surface* when the 
salts were deposited in crystalline form. 

Another example of the surface deposition of salts in the dry 
country may be seen in the flat valleys of rivers or creeks. Many 
desert streams meander through such valleys and where the subsoil 
on either bank is readily permeable to water there is an appreciable 
lateral seepage from the stream bed* particularly in times of high 
water. Some of the water from this underflow is drawn upward 
through the layers of soil and evaporated* leaving its dissolved salts 
behind. In the course of time, these surface accumulations of salt 
reach such concentrations as to prevent the growth of pi Lints and 
thus render useless large areas of paten* inlly fertile and easily irri¬ 
gable land. 

From these examples it may l>o seen that the alkali salts of arid 
lands owe their origin chiefly to the natural processes of soil weather¬ 
ing. The marked irregularities of their distribution are due to sub¬ 
sequent transportation in water and their deposition at the places 
where the water evaporates. 

The processes of soil formation from the breaking up of rock 
masses proceed very slowly, so that the release of soluble salts to 
the soil water takes place gradually. The abundant deposits of 
alkali salts that are now to be found in spots in the desert may repre¬ 
sent the accumulations of many centuries of time and the drainage 
from many square miles of surface. If these salts were evenly dis¬ 
tributed throughout, the region in which they were formed they 
would seldom be harmful, but when the salts from many acres are 
all deposited in a small spot they are likely to prove troublesome if 
that spot is selected for crop production. An example of the ac¬ 
cumulation of salts in a low spot in the desert is shown in plate 2, 
figure L Such a low spot as this may serve for many years as an 
evaporating basin for the flood waters that bring in the salts from 
the surrounding land- After a time such a basin may be completely 
filled and covered by drifting soil only to be discovered later when an 
attempt is made to use the land for crop production. Often these 
spots are small in area, covering only a few acres, but in other 
cases such as the Great Salt Lake in Utah the evaporating basin 
covers many square miles. 

ALKALI SALTS AND THE GROUND WATER, 

The alkali salts of the desert have little practical significance ex¬ 
cept in relation to the ground water. It is only when they are dis- 
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solved in the ground water that they can be transported from place 
to plate, and It is only as they occur in solution that they have u 
harmful effect on the growth of plants or on the physical character 
of the soil. For these reasons the alkali problem Is always a problem 
of the ground water or the soil solution. 

To understand the alkali problem one must understand something 
of the conditions which influence the movements and the reactions 
of the soil solution in relation to the soil. Water exists in and moves 
through the soil in the liquid form nod as a Taper. It is only in the 
liquid form that it is capable of dissolving and transporting suits. 

The water content of the soil varies within wide limits. A satur¬ 
ated soil may hold a quantity of water equal to half its own weight. 
A soil that is thought of as being dry when examined in the field 
may have a^ much us B or fi per cent of water* in case of a very 
line soil, or not more than 2 or 3 per cent of water in the case of a 
sandy soil. When in good condition to support plant growth, ordi¬ 
nary soils contain from 10 to 30 per cent of water. These figures are 
given to show that if the water contained in a certain quantity of 
soil ha? dissolved in it n certain quantity of salts, the concentration 
of the solution may vary within wide limits as the soil approaches the 
air-dry limit ori the one hand or the saturation limit on the other, 

Tt is probably because of this variation in the moisture content 
of the soil that it is customary to refer to the proportion of alkali 
salts as a percentage of the dry weight of the soil rather than to 
apeak of the concentration of the soil solution. Thus in classifying 
or mapping alkali soils, it is the custom to describe the different 
areas as containing 1 per cent or 2 per cent of salts, meaning by ibis 
that the proportion of water soluble material is equal to 1 per cent 
or 2 per cent of the dry weight of the soil. 

The concentration of the salts in the soil solution is a wry differ¬ 
ent thing from the percentage of salts in the soil. Thus if a soil 
contained 1 per cent of soluble Balts and 25 per cent of water, the 
concentration of the soil solution would be equivalent to 4 per cent, 
while if the same soil were merely permitted to dry out until it con¬ 
tained only l.ft per cent of water, the concentration of the soil solu¬ 
tion would be equivalent to 10 per cent. These figures give some¬ 
thing of an idea of the concentrations of salt that may bo tolerated bv 
certain desert plants which are able through special adaptations to 
grow in soils containing ns much as 3 per cent of soluble salts, 
and which are subject to periods of drought during which the mois* 
Cure content may be reduced to 10 per cent or less. 

It has been noted above that the soluble salts are dissolved in and 
move with the liquid water of the soil and that when the soil solu¬ 
tion is evaporated from the surface of the soil, the salts are left be- 
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hind, forminga crust of crystals. As a matter of fart, under field con¬ 
ditions, much of the water lost by evaporation from the soil is actu- 
ally vaporized within the soil mass, passing upward to the free air 
through cracks and interstices of the soil. Where this takes place 
the salts are, of course, left behind at the point whore vaporisation 
takes place, which may be well below the actual surface of the soiL 
When saturated soil dries rapidly, particularly if it is rich in clay* 
it shrinks and cracks as is shown in plate 2, figure 2. In such n 
noil the proportion of the dissolved salts; finally deposited on the 
surface may be very small. 

In some irrigated sections conditions are such that the subsoil be¬ 
comes saturated with water and there exists what is known as a 
ground-water table. This condition occurs naturally in some of the 
alluvial valleys of desert streams such as the Nile in Egypt and the 
Colorado and Bio Grande in this country. In other cases the ground - 
water table comes into existence as the result of the downward per¬ 
colation of some of the water applied in irrigation, together w ith the 
seepage from canals. When ike ground-water table is high—that is, 
when the plane of saturation is within a few feet of the surface of 
the soil—there may l>a established a capillary connection with the 
surface so that sonic of the ground water is lost by evaporation. 
Where this condition exists there is almost certain to be an accumula¬ 
tion of salts at or near the surface and consequent injury to crop 
plants or to the physical condition of the soil. 

Asa mutter of fact, in the great majority of cases in which alkali 
salts cause trouble in irrigated lands, this trouble is associated with 
u high ground-water table. It is obvious that this must be so, for 
with a permeable soil and no ground-water table it would be very 
easy to wash the excess of soluble salts out of the surface layer of the 
soil and well below the root zone of crop plants by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of a short period of heavy irrigation. 

From these considerations it rosy be concluded that the trouble¬ 
some accumulation of alkali salts in irrigated land is due to one of 
lwo conditions, either the ground-water table is too close to the sur¬ 
face or the soil is not readily permeable to water* 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS m PLANTS. 

When the concentration of the soil solution becomes excessive, 
the alkali salts which occur in irrigated lands have a toxic or in¬ 
jurious effect on crop pi nuts. The limits of toleration for crop plants 
is variable, depending on the nature of the salt, the kind of plant, 
and the stage of growth of the plant when the high concentrations 
occur. In some cases the injury caused by the alkali salts k prob¬ 
ably due to the purely physical effect of interfering with the osmotic 
action by which the plant, roots absorb water from the soil solution. 
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In other cases there are doubtless internal derangements of the 
plant’s nutrition which interfere with its normal growth. In still 
other cases, particularly when sodium carbonate is an important con¬ 
stituent of the salt complex, it lias been observed that actual corrosion 
of the plant tissues takes place. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine the extent to which the alkali 
salts are responsible for certain noil parasitic diseases which are often 
serious, particularly with orchard fruits, on irrigated lands. Ordi¬ 
narily the symptoms induced by these salts are easy to identify. In 
any field where salts are troublesome the concentration is so much 
greater in some spots than in others that the growth of the crop is 
very uneven. There may be some spots in which there is no growth 
at all because the salt concentration w T as so great as to prevent the 
germination of the seed or to kill the young plants tie fore growth 
started. Other spots may be found where the plants remain small, 
as though suffering from lack of water. 

These irregularities of growth of plants in fields apparently uni¬ 
form as to soil conditions, together with the well-known fact that 
some kinds of plants are much more tolerant to alkali salts than 
others, have led to many attempts to overcome the alkali problem by 
selecting varieties or species of plants for use on alkali lands. The 
success of such work has been hampered by the fait that when soil 
or ground-water conditions are such as to favor the accumulation 
of alkali salts the concentration may soon be curried to a point which 
exceeds the limits of tolerance of the most promising species. On 
the other hand, some modification of the conditions may take place 
with the result that the salt concentrations will fall well below the 
limits of a wide range of crop plants. 

It appears to have been the general experience that the better wav 
to deal with the alkali problem is to remove the salts or prevent their 
accumulation rather than to attempt to meet the difficulty by the use 
of special crops or varieties. It is true that there are certain kinds of 
crop plants that are so sensitive to alkali salts that their production 
is quite out of the question on ordinary irrigated land. But there 
remains a very large number of crops that do well if the concentra¬ 
tion of the soil solution can be kept within reasonable limits. 

In actual field experience it has been found that when the salt 
content of the soil is much above one-half of 1 per cent it requires 
special care to use it for general crop production. This quantity of 
salt is really very large when expressed in terms of tons per acre. 
It is usually estimated that an acre of soil 1 foot deep weighs about 
4,000,000 pounds, so that when a tract of land is said to contain onc- 
half of 1 per cent of salt it means that it contains 10 tons of salt per 
acre for each foot in depth to which that percentage of salt extends. 
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Thus, if the figures apply to the first & feet of soil it would mean 
that there would be 30 tom of salt per acre dissolved in the soil 
water within the root zone of crop plants. For purposes of com¬ 
parison it may be said that in the use of chemical fertilizers it is not 
customary to apply more than 400 or 500 pounds of soluble material 
per acre and often much smaller quantities. 

THB EFFECT OF ALKALI ON THK SOIL 

In the practice of irrigation where water is applied artificially to 
the soil it is important that the water so applied shall soak into the 
ground within a reasonable time. In other words the soil must be 
readily permeable to w ater. When the soil is permeable to water and 
water can be used freely without sw amping the land there need be no 
anxiety about danger from alkali salts. These will he carried away 
by the irrigation water just as in humid climates the direct rainfall 
I caches the major portion of the soluble material from the soil. 

The most critical and dangerous feature of the alkali problem 
on irrigated land lies in the fact that under certain conditions 
the alkali salts affect the soil in such a way that it becomes rela¬ 
tively impermeable to water, or, as the saying is, it does not take 
water well. When this condition is encountered the alkali problem 
becomes immediately acute. Such conditions are found to occur 
in certain desert soils that have been in times past, subjected to the 
action of salt, or they may develop in irrigated land as the result of 
the accumulation of salts through improper irrigation or the lack of 
adequate drainage. This effect of alkali salts on the soil is manifested 
in several ways. It may cause the surface soil to run together or be¬ 
come “ puddled™ when wet, forming a compact and gelatinous mass 
which holds the water front soaking downward. It may cause the 
formation of a layer a little below the surface of the soil winch 
checks the downward movement of the water. This formation is 
known as a hard pan. 

When the conditions are such that the surface soil becomes puddled 
by irrigation it usually becomes very hard on drying out and “ bakes™ 
go that it is difficult to work into good tilth- This condition is ag¬ 
gravated if the drying is rapid, as it frequently is in hot weather in 
a desert country. An example of this baking of a puddled soil is 
shown in plate 3. The formation of such a hard crust as a result of 
irrigation is particularly serious when it occurs after a crop has been 
seeded and before the seedlings have emerged. 

These conditions of impermeability to water and of hardness on 
drying most cotamonh* occur on land that is not very salty. For that 
reason these conditions have not always been regarded as a phase of 
the alkali problem. In general, land that is very salty takes water 
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weU and when dry is often very soft and easy to pulverize. But as 
the excess salt is leached away by irrigation the symptoms described 
above are likely to appear. 

The direct consequence of the puddled condition* or the formation 
of a hardpan in the soil, is that the normal movement of water is 
impeded and the crop plants are unable lo obtain the supply needed 
for their growth. Thus it is found that the plants in an irrigated 
held may be suffering for water during critical periods though the 
ground has been irrigated frequently. Instances have been observed 
where after a season of normal irrigation the water has not pene¬ 
trated into the soil more than a few Inches beyond the depth to which 
it had been broken by the plow. Under such conditions it is not pos¬ 
sible for crop plants to do well 

The way in which the alkali salts cause the soil to puddle and 
bake is through a chemical reaction with the day or finely divided 
portion of the soil. This clay is essentially a compound of alumina 
and silica* Its chemical composition varies within rather wide 
limits both as to the proportions of the two substances named and 
as to the kinds and quantities of other elements, chiefly bases, com¬ 
bined with therm Clay is not soluble in pure water, but when acted 
upon by solutions of the salts of sodium or potassium some chemical 
changes appear to take place which influence profoundly its physical 
reactions. 

When the clay of the soil has been acted upon by solutions of 
sodium salts, and particularly by sodium carbonate, some of the 
sodium combines with some of the silica of the day and forms a 
so-called colloidal substance very similar in character to water glass. 
This substance remains nearly or quite insoluble and inert as long 
as the soil solution contains appreciable quantities of sulphates or 
chlorides. If these are leached away the colloidal silicates combine 
with the soil w ater and become gelatinous. When this takes place it 
works a profound change in the physical character of the soil, par* 
ticularly in relation to its absorption of water and its condition on 
drying. 

The salts of calcium and magnesium do not form soluble or col¬ 
loidal compounds with the silica of the soil ? and consequently they 
take no part in injuring the physical condition of the soil. In fact, 
there is reason for believing that these latter suits tend to retard 
the deleterious action of the sodium salts. 

the quality of irrigation water. 

Iii most of the places where irrigation is undertaken there k more 
irrigable land than there is water to irrigate it* so that it is possible 
to use thp water on the better land. Where this condition exists 
the alkali problem can be avoided at first by leaving the alkali spots 
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untouched. Were the alkali problem in irrigation confined to the 
reclamation of those lands in which an excess of salts had accumu¬ 
lated under natural conditions it would be much less serious and 
would cause much less apprehension as to the future of irrigation 
farming. 

The reallv serious aspect of the alkali problem lies in the fact 
that in a majority of instances it develops after a period of success¬ 
ful irrigation, after the land lias been leveled and improved with 
roads, fences, and farm homes. When this happens the real cause 
of the trouble is to be sought in the quality of the irrigation water 
rather than in the quality uf the land* 

The water used for irrigation is taken from streams or from wells. 
All such water contains at least a small quantity of salt in solution. 
Jn general the stream and underground waters of arid regions con¬ 
tain more dissolved salts than the waters of humid regions. The 
river waters of typical humid regions usually carry leas than 200 
parts of dissolved salts in u million parts of water, while many 
streams of the arid regions carry more than 1,000 parts of salt per 
million. Ocean water contains about 35,000 parts of salt per mil¬ 
lion. For purposes of comparison it may be said that an acre-foot 
of water, that is, the quantity required to cover 1 acre 1 foot in 
depth, weighs about 2,750,000 pounds. In ordinary irrigation prac¬ 
tice. it is not uncommon to use as much as 3 or 4 acre-feet of water 
per acre per year. From these figures it will be seen that if all the 
salt carried in the irrigation water were retained in ,the soil the 
annual Increment of salt might he as much as 1 or 5 tons per acre. 

These figures serve to illustrate the importance of considering the 
quality of irrigation water in relation to its long continued use 
on the same land. If conditions are such that a fair proportion of 
the water applied percolates downward through the soil and eventu- 
filly finds its way out in the country drainage, the excess of salts may 
be carried away with it, But if. on the other hand, conditions are 
such that most of the water applied is held in or near the surface 
soil and evaporates there, its burden of sails will be left behind and 
in time the accumulation must reach and pass the danger limit. 

Another feature of the quality of irrigation water that is quite as 
important us its salt content is the relative proportions of the dif¬ 
ferent salts. Where the dissolved salts are largely compounds of 
calcium and magnesium the injurious effect, if any, is confined to 
plant growth and may he remedied, when it becomes apparent, by 
suitable measures of artificial drainage, But if the salts are largely 
compounds of sodium or potassium there is always serious danger 
that the physical condition of the soil may be injured to such an ex¬ 
tent that it will remain unproductive even after the excess of salt 
has been removed by drainage. 
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The artificial drainage of irrigated land is sometimes nearly as 
expensive as the construction of the irrigation system. And, in 
many cases, it is no less essential. Where the drainage system, either 
natural or artificial, functions properly there should be no excessive 
accumulation of alkali salts in irrigated land unless the soil be- 
comes so impermeable that the irrigation water can not get through 
it Undoubtedly there are instances at present, and there have been 
many in the past, where irrigated land has become impermeable and 
unproductive as a result of the use of water containing much more 
sodium than calcium and magnesium. Such impermeability may 
develop in the ordinary course of careful irrigation and without the 
appearance of the usual symptons of a alkali injury such as the 
gw am ping of the land or the accumulation of salts beyond the toxic 
limits of plants. Mora often this condition of impermeability sets 
in after the laud has been swamped with salty water as a result of 
excessive irrigation with inadequate drainage and an attempt is 
made to reclaim the injured land by improving the drainage con¬ 
ditions. 

TIIE PERMANENCE OF IRRIGATION AGRICULTURE. 

Irrigation bos been practiced since the earliest historic times. 
The Garden of Eden and the gardens of Babylon were located in the 
desert valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates and were watered arti¬ 
ficially. The valley of the Nile has been irrigated for thousands of 
years and its irrigated area is being extended almost continually. 
In the Transcaspian region of southwestern Asia there are numer¬ 
ous places where irrigation prospered for some years and was then 
abandoned. 

In our own country, where irrigation was begun about three- 
quarters of a century ago. there are places where it has continued to 
be successful on the same land and many other places where, after 
a few years, the land has become unfit for crop production and it has 
been necessary to conduct the water to other lands or let it go 
unused. 

It is clear that one must be cautious in generalizing about the 
permanence of irrigation. We lack essential information particu¬ 
larly concerning many of the cases where it has been abandoned. 
We know that many of the failures mtty be traced directly to the 
excessive accumulation of alkali salts. In other places the out¬ 
standing feature has been high ground-water due to inadequate drain¬ 
age with alkali troubles less conspicuous. No doubt changing eco¬ 
nomic conditions have been the determining factors in still other 
cases. 

In the case of Egypt, which is probably the best example of long 
continued and successful irrigation, there is reason for believing 
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that continued prosperity has been due to the quality of the water 
supply. The water of the Nile is probably lower in salt content than 
nnv other used extensively for irrigation, This water carries dur¬ 
ing the flood season less than ISO parts j>er million of dissolved 
salts, and about 75 per cent of these salts are compounds of calcium 
and magnesium, Furthermore, the ancient system of irrigation, 
which has been gradually replaced during the last half century, 
was one in which it was absolutely essential to have an adequate 
drainage system through which to draw oif the water from tin- 
flooded basins, As a result there was only a short period each year 
when the flood waters percolated into the subsoil. With perennial 
irrigation the subsoil has gradually become Ailed with water and 
its relief calls for a much more comprehensive and expensive type 
of drainage. 

In some of our own irrigation enterprises there exists a very dif¬ 
ferent set of conditions. Some of our important irrigation streams 
carrv more than 1,000 parts per million of dissolved salts, of which 
more than half are compounds of sodium. Too often irrigation has 
been undertaken without making any provision for drainage until 
the need for drainage become painfully apparent. In other situa¬ 
tions where the water supply has been inadequate, or where it has 
been necessary to lift it for long distances to reach suitable lands, it 
bus been used so sparingly that all the water applied has been used 
by crop plants or evaporated from the soil surface. Under such 
conditions it is inevitable that the salts carried to the land by the 
water must remain m the upper layers of the soil and finally reach 
concentrations that become toxic to the plants or by reacting with 
the soil produce a condition of impermeability. 

There la no sound reason for doubting that irrigation farming 
can be made as safe and as permanent as any other kind of fann¬ 
ing if the essential conditions are complied with. In attempting to 
understand these conditions we may learn some useful lessons from 
the history of ancient irrigation enterprises as well as from the care¬ 
ful observation of the tendencies in more recent projects. There can 
be little doubt that the same fundamental laws of physics and 
chemistry that are operating now have been operating during ages 
long past. When the balance of salts in the irrigation water has 
been such that the permeability of the soil has been impaired by 
its use. the accumulation of salts has in time made crop production 
impossible. Such results have occurred in the past and are taking 
place at present. 

While the alkali problem presents many difficulties and complica¬ 
tions it is by no means insurmountable. Experience and scientific 
investigation are both contributing the knowledge with which the 
problem may be solved. 
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AN OUTLINE OF GEOPHYSIC ALCHEMICAL PROBLEMS. 1 


By Rohest R. 3m wait, 

Qmphifrkat Laboratory, Carnegie Institution of Washington* 


The subject-mutter of g^phjsical-chenustry may be defined as 
li the physical properties and chemical reactions of the substances 
and aggregates that make up the earth.” It may therefore be 
roughly divided into two parts: A* Properties and reactions of 
materials accessible at the earth's surface. H. Properties and re¬ 
actions of materials in the earth’s interior. 

Each of these may again be subdivided as follows■ 

L Properties and reactions of individual chemical substances: for 
example, the silicate minerals, 

% Properties and reactions of aggregates; for example, oceanic 
water } silicate rocks. 

S. Properties and reactions of larger units of matter; for example, 
glaciers, tmtholiths. 

A, MATERIALS AT TI1E EARTH'S SURFACE. 

CITE Ml CAL SUBSTANCES. 

A relatively small number of w common ” oxides serves to make up 
practicalIv 98 per cent by weight of the outer 10 miles of the litho¬ 
sphere. All the other elements and compounds known to chemistry 
are included in the remaining 2 per cent. From the geochemical 
standpoint, therefore, we may divide chemical substances into two 
classes,“ abundant * and S[ rare.” 

The “ abundant” oxides are, in the order given by averages of a 
great many analyses of terrestrial rocks, as follows: 

SiO a About 60 per cent by weight. 

ALO s About W per cent by weight- 


FeO 

Fe a O a 


About 6 per cent by weight 


* Hep rimed bj pennJarion from the runnings of the NillapuL Aca^m j oi ScfetaM, 

tcJ. a. Nfc io, pp. gos-gol Octoiwr, lftse. 
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Cat) About 4.9 per cent by weight. 

MgO About 3.7 per cent by weight. 

Ka a O About 3.3 per cent by weight. 

K s O About 3.0 per cent by weight. 

HjO About 2.0 per cent by weight. 

CO, About 0.7 per cent by weight. 

An understanding of the chemistry of these oxides and their com¬ 
binations is essential to the progress of petrology. Their study 
should proceed from the simple to the complex, i. e., should begin 
with the individual oxides, then proceed to their two-component 
systems, then the ternary systems, and so on. Upon this fundamen¬ 
tal basis is then erected the structure of physical properties for each 
system—densities at all accessible temperatures, mechanical proper ties, 
fluidity, surface tension, specific and latent bents, etc. 

The study of these systems may lie divided on practical grounds 
into (1) investigations of the anhydrous oxides and silicates (taking 
in the first eight oxides in the list above); (2) investigations involv¬ 
ing hydr&u* silicates, as well as combinations containing both carbon 
dioxide and water. 

(1) Anhydrous silicates. —Work on the first group involves high- 
temperature researches under ordinary atmospheric pressure con¬ 
ditions, except in the case of systems containing the oxides of iron, 
where the oxygen pressure must be controlled, and systems contain¬ 
ing the alkali silicates, where attention to moisture, carbon dioxide, 
and volatility of tlie oxides is necessary in certain cases. Consider¬ 
able progress has been made in the study of the anhydrous silicates. 
The phase rule diagrams of the four ternary systems of SiO, A 1,0,, 
MgO, and CaO are now complete, and a large amount of data is at 
hand on the alkali feldspars, the forms of silica, portions of several 
quaternary silicate systems, etc. 

(2) Silicates with, volatile components .—Work on systems involv¬ 
ing the volatile components CO, and H.O must be done, for the 
most part, under pressure, and with apparatus designed especially 
for this purpose. The methods are well in hand and progress is be¬ 
ing made in assembling experimental data. The theoretical side, in¬ 
volving the complications due to pressure as a variable in addition 
to temperature, is also being carried forward by several investi¬ 
gators. 

So much for the 98 per cent. But the remaining 2 per cent con¬ 
tains many natural substances of such great economic as well as 
geologic interest that they must also receive attention. These may 
be roughly classified aa in the following examples; 

The sulfide ores {e, g., sulfides of iron, nickel, zinc, copper, lead, 
cobalt, cadmium, mercury, silver).—These must be studied both in 
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their dry melts {to obtain their fundamental characteristics) and in 
relation to water solutions under atmospheric pressure (problems of 
oxidation and secondary enrichment), A distinct problem of the 
sulfides is their relation to the silicates in the igneous rocks (differ¬ 
entiation of sulfide-bearing bodies, as at Sudbury, Ontario), 

Volcanic gam and *alts.— These are of particular interest in their 
relation to volcanic activity* ns at Kilauea and Vesuvius, Research 
on gases, including the various ga$ mixtures evolved from volcanic 
vents* is of a peculiarly trying character on account of the in visi¬ 
bility and intangibility of the substances handled* as well as the 
difficulty of collecting and transporting samples of the natural prod¬ 
ucts. A special phase of this work is the study of the complex gases 
given off by funmroles and hot springs. In addition to chemical 
composition and equilibria of the gases* data are needed on the 
physics of the flow of such gases from vents* as related to volume, 
temperature, and pressure at the point of amission. 

The volcanic li siiblimates ” such as sulfur, ammonium chloride* 
arsenic sulfide, copper chloride* magnetite* may be mentioned in tins 
connection* as well as the minerals accompanying fnmarole and hot- 
spring activity. 

The oxide ores (e. g., ores of iron, chromium, manganese* tin).— 
The study of these ores involves high-temperature investigations 
similar to those on the silicates, and also studies nf the hydrated and 
t oiloidal oxides. 

The natural fofdroearbons *—Organic chemistry of a very complex 
kind is involved in the formation and alteration of natural gas and 
petroleum, and many problems of physics and physical chemistry* 
such as adsorption, surface tension* and colloid phenomena, are also 
involved in their underground storage and movements. 

Other substances—for example, the silicate ores* the carbonate 
ores, the titanium minerals—may be similarly grouped for purposes 
of experimental study* hut it is hardly necessary here to make a 
complete inventory of such groups. 

Running along with all these investigations is the general research 
necessary to develop experimental methods and apparatus, and to 
keep the general theory of physics and chemistry abreast of the 
newly accumulated facts. 

AGGREGATES. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have mentioned some of the re¬ 
searches that are necessary? on the chemical substances of the earth’s 
surface. We come next to aggregates * including the igneous rocks, 
the pyroclastic and sedimentary rocks, the oceans and other bodies 
of water, and the atmosphere. 
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igmom rocks and magmas.— Among the aggregates the igneous 
rocks? are the most important, constituting as they Jo the original 
matter from wliich the others have been derived. They are poly- 
eoraponeut systems with seldom fewer than six oxides* and it seems 
out of the question at present to give a complete phase-rule discus¬ 
sion of the chemistry of any such complex system, It does seem pos¬ 
sible, however, to cover the field of actually occurring rocks by 
partial systems based upon stable minerals, themselves combina¬ 
tions of two or more oxides. 

Experimental work has progressed far enough to show that the 
fusion and solidification phenomena of the igneous roeks are capable 
nf systematic treatment of the kind mentioned above, even when 
tbe volatile components II 2 0 and C0 2 are included- 

Following this fundamental information on the fusion diagrams, 
we must know the densities of the igneous rocks and their magmas 
at all temperatures, with their change* of volume during solidifi¬ 
cation, the textures and structures produced by various conditions 
of isf>Iidification t the latent heats concerned in fusion of the magma 
and in assimilation by it of other rocks, and many other physico¬ 
chemical data. 

Some of the phenomena of differentiation of silicate rocks are 
probably to be treated as results of simple crystallization backed up 
by the effects of gravity in causing sinking or flotation of crystals. 
This is the only method of differentiation that has been experi¬ 
mentally proven, but the separation of two or more liquid phases, 
and perhaps other phenomena also, may take part in this little- 
known process. 

The phenomena of the movements of igneous magmas in the litho¬ 
sphere must next be attacked. This involves studies of viscosity 
and its? changes with temperature; energy transfers accompanying 
movement, including perhaps the conversion of potential gravita¬ 
tional energy into heat energy by movement; differentiation due to 
movement* and the effects of the separation of gaseous constituents 
in causing differentiation* movements of magmas, and transfers of 
energy. 

While the igneous rock is solidifying, processes of metamorphism 
may go on its a result of the passage of its more volatile constituents 
through the igneous rock itself and through its bordering rocks. The 
rise of temperature in the inclosing rocks will also initiate reactions 
and movements of material. The chemistry of these processes (al¬ 
teration* serpentinization. contact metamorphism and replacement, 
formation of pneumatolytio dikes and veins) will have been in¬ 
cluded under the chemistry of the silicates with volatile components, 
but the rates of the reactions and the transfers of energy accom¬ 
panying them must be studied as a separate problem. The ques- 
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tiun of the permeability of crystalline substances to volatile com¬ 
ponents may perhaps arise. Studies of the inversion of polymorphic 
forms, properties of liquid inclusions, and the effects of increased 
temperature on neighboring rocks must be made in order to obtain 
data on the original temperature of the magmas. 

Sedimentan/ rock*— No sooner does the solidified igneous rock 
find itself at or near the earth's surface than it becomes the object 
of the group of processes known as “ weathering.’* This is n subject 
that has been nearly at a standstill since the publication of MerrilFs 
“Rocks, rock weathering, and soils’ 5 about 15 years ago, which sum¬ 
marized our knowledge up to that date. It involves physical factors 
such as the disintegrating action of periodically fluctuating toru^ 
pemturcs, together with the study of relative rates of reaction within 
and in the presence of dilute water solutions, with the complications 
duo to colloidal phenomena and reaction in capillary spaces—a 
difficult field and one worthy of well-planned effort. 

Rock disintegration, corrasion, and transportation, included in the 
general process of erosion, bring in physical and mechanical problems 
such as the rounding of fragments by attrition; their sorting by air 
and water movements; their distribution and redistribution through 
the agency of winds, currents, and waves; the production of particu¬ 
lar structures* such as ripple marks; the movement of unconsolb 
dated sediments as in mud dimes, soil creep, and solifluxion; and 
similar questions, Reference need only be made here to summaries 
of these problems by Vaughan and by Merwin before the Geological 
Society of America in December* 1916, Experimental physics will 
be found deeply involved in all such problems. Colloidal chemistry 
will a iso enter, as, for instance, in the question of the precipitation 
and re-solution of fine suspensions: likewise biological chemistry, in 
the precipitation and consolidation of calcium carbonate, ferric oxide, 
and other products associated with organisms. 

Chemical questions allied to those of weathering will enter into the 
problems of the consolidation and alteration of sedimentary rocks, in¬ 
cluding cementation and recrystallization, the formation of low-tem¬ 
perature veins, ailicificmtion, and the growth of concretions. The 
elastic constants of porous aggregates offer an example of the physical 
data that are likely to be needed in this same connection. 

Pyroclastic racks h —The question of the origin of these rocks brings 
up the problem of explosive volcanism. In its larger aspects this be¬ 
longs properly to the Section of Volcanology, 1 but the products of 
this type of volcanic activity are very widespread, and the particular 
physical and chemical questions arising from the state of subdivision 
and modes of distribution and alteration of the products deserve 


1 Of the American i'JeophjnUcsI Pnion. 
101257—22-10 
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special mention in this rather rough grouping of geophysical-chemi¬ 
cal problems. Examples nre: the molecular mechanisEi of the explo¬ 
sion, Lho peculiar properties of flowing dust-clouds, the physics of the 
projection of volcanic bombs, the sorting of products by air currents, 
and the weathering of [fe ash ” to form colloidal products. 

The met amorphic rocks. —The point where a rock ceases to be 
ct igneous'- or i[ sedimentary - and become? metumorphic n is not now 
exactly defined, though subject to exact definition, hut a distinct set 
of physical and chemical questions undoubtedly enters into the prob¬ 
lems of dynamic and thermal mctamorphlsia. The effects of non- 
uniform pressure in causing the flowing of crystalline substances and 
aggregates and their solution and redeposition, as well as the forces 
exerted in their recrystallization, are of particular interest. The 
structures resulting from movement in silicate rocks under differ¬ 
ential pressure are in need of quantitative study. Transfers of 
mechanical energy and its conversion into heat are also involved. 
Consolidation and recrystallization as a direct result of uniform 
pressure are likewise to be considered. 

Mention should be made in this connection of the physics a tad 
chemistry involved in faulting as well as in jointing and minor move¬ 
ments of the solid rocks* These phenomena have often been treated 
under the principles of elastic theory as applied to homogeneous 
bodies, yet there can be no question that the elastic properties and 
conditions of rupture of aggregates must differ in many essential par¬ 
ticulars from those of homogeneous bodies. Here is a considerable 
field for experimentation. 

Bodies of water and the u chemical sediment* The chemistry of 
the deposition of salts from sea water has already been made the 
subject of special research, and vun ! t Hoffs results in this field are 
already familiar. The deposition of calcium carbonate awaits a simi¬ 
lar thorough study. Allied questions are the formation of dolomite, 
the deposition of various salts from inclosed bodies of water* the 
deposition of phosphate rocks, the precipitation of colloidal suspen^ 
dons of day and other substances, and the origin of the great deposits 
of sedimentary iron ore. 

Problems of fresh-water bodies and streams include the chemistry 
of bog-iron ores, and the amounts of insoluble and colloidal solids and 
of soluble salts carried by streams. Problems relating to under¬ 
ground waters may also bo included here, such as: the dissolving and 
rccrystallizing activity of underground waters; connate waters and 
their possible chemical changes; movements of underground waters 
and their relation to the alteration and concentration of gaa and oil; 
principles of hydraulics governing the flow of wells and springs; and 
the characters which will serve to differentiate between vadosc and 
juvenile waters. 
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FVif: a£tn&$pher &.—The physics and chemistry of the atmosphere 
considered us u chemical unit or aggregate, while logically a part of 
geophysics and geochemistry, are usually considered to be part of 
the province of meteorology; and in fact most of the investigations 
in this field are being made by meteorologists nr physicists em¬ 
ployed in meteorological organizations. These questions will there¬ 
fore not be further considered here. Data bearing on the origin of 
the earth's atmosphere and its possible changes of composition in the 
past—for example, the composition of the gases found in rocks and 
tho gases dissolved by the waters of the oceans—are, however, of di¬ 
rect interest to the present Section, 

LAHOEH units. 

The larger units of matter at the earth's surface are for the most 
part covered by other Sections of the American Geophysical Union. 
The atmosphere as a unit is treated by the Section of Meteorology and 
tfci» atmospheric-electric branch of the Section of Terrestrial Mag¬ 
netism and Electricity; the oceans by the Section of Physical Ocean¬ 
ography; the large land masses by the Section of Geodes)'; volcanoes 
as units by the Section of Volcanology. 

The larger geologic units (for example, petrographic provinces] 
and the rocks, considered as geologic units, might be considered to 
fall within the province of geology rather than geophysics, and the 
same may be said of the earth’s glaciers and ice sheets. 

There arc certain problems connected with these larger units, 
however, that may be neglected by the Sections mentioned, not from 
any lack of appreciation of the importance of the problems, but 
solely by reason of lack of training and lack of acquaintance on the 
pan of their personnel with the technique involved; just as some 
of the geophysical-chemical problems men tinned above may be, rela¬ 
tively, neglected by reason of the geophysical chemist’s lack of train¬ 
ing in other branches. For example, the physics of the flow of a 
glacier, considered as a unit, is not likely to be adequately handled 
by those trained only in the methods of glacial field geology, and 
it very preq>erly becomes a subject for research under the present 
Section. The question of the chemical composition of a particular 
stratum of the atmosphere and the chemical equilibrium obtaining 
therein, while of great importance to the meteorologist, might fail 
of adequate treatment by an organization numbering no chemist 
on its staff. The distribution of certain rock-forming oxides ac¬ 
cording to “petrographic provinces” may be of primary interest to 
the geologist, yet the physico-chemical basis for that distribution— 
the question whether it represents an "original heterogeneity” or 
rcxtdt of tii fferentiation—is a problem for this Section T The flow 
of rock aggregates of varying composition, again a matter of 
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geological interest through being concerned in the processes of 
mountain-binUding, is a problem for the geophysicist. These ex^ 
amples will serve to indicate that there may be many points in which 
the Section of Geophysical-chemistry may be of direct assistance, 

I hrough researches of its own type, in the work of other Sections. 

It. PROPERTIES OF MATERIAUS IN THE IN TER I OH OF THE EARTH. 

The late O. K. Gilbert has made apt reference* to the earths in¬ 
terior in these words: “Once it contained the forges of black¬ 
smith gods; or it was the birthplace of our race, or the home or 
prison of disembodied spirits * * ** Science now claims ex¬ 
clusive title but holds it chiefly for speculative purposes. 111 Upon 
the Section of Geophysical-diediiistry more than upon any other 
will fall the duty of maintaining the validity of the title while 
bringing the property into productive use. 

The outstanding difference of condition to which substances in the 
garth’s interior arc subjected, ns contrasted with substances a the 
surface* is the tremendous difference in hydrostatic pressure, lie- 
search on the properties of substances under high pressure is thus 
of first importance in relation to the interior of the earth. While 
we cannot at present go experimentally much beyond 12,000 mega, 
bars, a pressure corresponding to about 45 kilometers {about 29 
miles of depth), yet a really adequate knowledge of properties in 
this range would give us an insight into the conditions in the In¬ 
terior beside which our present knowledge is equivalent to almost 
total ignorance* 

It is most important to know in this connection the COTnpieagi- 
bifity of the substances concerned, at various temperatures, and in 
both the liquid and the crystalline state, with its dependent constants 
such ns change of melting point with pressure, and effect of pressure 
upon solubility. Other important data are. The existence of new 
polymorphic forms of substance*; the effect of pressure upon rigidity 
and its related elastic moduli; the effect of pressure upon dia¬ 
thermancy, thermal conductivity, specific heat capacity, and mag¬ 
netic susceptibility; and the effect of pressure in modifying equili¬ 
brium in homogeneous h> well as heterogeneous systems. 

The properties mentioned in the preceding paragraph are all 
properties of substances in equilibrium* The effect of pressure upon 
rates of reaction and rates of diffusion and crystallization are also 
of importance. I f the planetesima] hypothesis of the origin of the 
earth, or some modification of it, is true, it is possible that the 
interior is very far from a state of chemical equilibrium* and that 
redistribution of matter and energy may be going forward nc 
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lively, with what results—whether rising or falling average tempera¬ 
ture, increasing or decreasing volume, etc,—it is impossible now 
to say. 

The preceding considerations apply also to the larger units of 
structure of tile interior—although what these units may be we can 
only guess—and also to the earth itself as a unit. Complex mathe¬ 
matical analysis is necessary in applying the data to the units of 
structure as well as to the whole of a body as large ns the earth, 
where the force of gravitation is itself variable with depth. These 
applications can in many cases be best made by those familiar with 
the properties in question as measured in the laboratory. The course 
of earthquake waves, to take an example of interest to the Section 
of Seismology, is dependent both upon the elastic const Lints of the 
earth’s materials and the possible reflection and refraction of waves 
at the boundaries of internal structural features. 

Tn this connection, the members of this Section could do a service 
to the other Sections by making clearer the real meaning of some of 
the physical concepts and physical constants involved in geophysical 
problems. For instance, much confusion has been caused the 
fact that there is more than one kind of ^rigidity♦” The geologist 
to whom the statement that “ the earth lias the rigidity of steel ” 
is rather vague may take temporary comfort from the fact that the 
statement also needs much qualification and explanation to the 
physicist/ 

General geophysics . — The physics of the earth considered as a unit 
(the classical u geophysics n ) is for the most part either covered by 
other Sections of the Geophysical Union or is customarily considered 
as a part of geology* Certain phases of geophysics* however, are 
not thus assignable and may be mentioned here in order that all of 
the groups of problems of the science may receive attention in this 
assembly of surveys. 

The form and gravitation relations of our suspended spheroid, its 
magnetic and electrical properties, iU properties as a vibrating body, 
and the physics of its air and water envelopes, are the obvious fields 
of appropriate Sections. Hypotheses of its origin and the logical 
deductions therefrom may confidently be left to the geologists, among 
whose faults that of narrow mindedness and lack of a broad outlook 
in lime and space have seldom been numbered. 4 Its properties as an 
absorbing and reflecting body for external radiation are being well 
handled by the astrophysicists and meteorologists. 

Lambert, Jo urn. Wash. Acad, fl*l„ 10,, ISfiO M 22-1-13 ), 

1 In Ibid IE la impwtut that Ike atudj ot the ccunpcmttoh nnd prtibabl* 

Jkyurettt Of the matler now betnp reined bj the cnrtb. In lb* form of hIoo^ un4 n^iiUte 
metrtrHt*, be Cobti&dwl ifid dtenM. 
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The problem of the earth as a body radiating its own heat into 
space, however, is an example of a problem that may fail of treat¬ 
ment as a unit problem by any one of the above-mentioned groups 
acting alone. Yi e are dealing not with a solid homogeneous spheroid 
of uniform surface temperature radiating freely into space, but with 
a rather heterogeneous body blanketed with several kinds of heat 
insulators whose composition varies both with depth and with time. 
Factors in the problem are: the production of heat by shrinkage- 
the contributions of beat from radioactive sources; the earth’s 
present thermal conductivity and thermal gradient; the effect of 
varying carbon dioxide, water, ozone, inorganic dust, and clouds, 
upon the heat loss; ami the effects of the possibly very different at 
mo$phcr«s with which the earth 1ms been blunkeledin past ages. 
The temperature at a given time and at a given distance from the 
center, as for instance at the solid surface of the land, depends upon 
a complex set of factors, and may well have been periodic in its 
variations, 

Tiie earth’s volume and shape may have been similarly variable. 
In addition to the variation of temperature, already mentioned, the 
following are among the factors to be considered: the tides in the 
solid earth (on which extensive experimental work has recently been 
in progress) and the earth’s properties as an elastic body; the vis¬ 
cosity of the earth as a whole, with relation to long-continued forces 
and the existing state and method of maintenance of isostatie equi¬ 
librium in its surface layer; its breaking strength and form of rup¬ 
ture under forces changing too rapidly to cause flow; and the lag 
of elastic and viscous responses to changing forces, as in the case of 
the addition or removal of continental ice sheets. 

Limitations of space forbid more than a sketchy outline of the 
problems set lie fore the Section of Geophysical-chemistry, but it is 
hoped that the outline may have been sufficient to indicate the very 
fundamental character of those problems. 


THE YIELDING OF THE EAKTH'S CRUST. 1 


Ey William Bowie, 

Chief, IHvilkm of Ge&deiy, U* 8* Coaat tind Geodetic Surictf- 


The geological evidence is such as to justify anyone in conclud¬ 
ing that the material of at least the outer portion of the earth has 
moved from place to place during past geological periods. Material 
that must have been laid down in the form of sediments in shallow 
oceanic waters, as is evidenced by the presence of sea-shell fossils, 
is now above sea level, in some cases to the extent of many thou¬ 
sands of feet, Sedimentary rocks, which must have been laid down 
in horizontal or nearly horizontal strata, are now much curved mid 
distorted. There could be cited many cases to show that strata have 
not only moved in elevation but also horizontally. What has caused 
these movements is one of the outstanding problems in geophysics 
and geology. 

To the superficial view, erosion of a mountain region and conse¬ 
quent sedimentation of a river delta present nothing but a tendency 
to smooth out the earth by cutting down its elevations to fill up its 
hollows. In short, the matter may appear as simple as the opera¬ 
tion of a steam shovel and a line of carts grading a new city section. 
Comparatively recent geodetic investigations referred to in wlmt 
follows lead us, however, to regard the matter as much more complex. 
Even yet a great deal more evidence is required, but there seems to 
be reason to think that the secondary consequences of erosion and 
sedimentation are most far-reaching and significant, leading to pro¬ 
found modification of the views of mountain building which for¬ 
merly prevailed. 

ISOSTASY ANI> iSOSTATIO COMPENSATION. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century scientists dealing 
with geodetic and geological problems advanced the idea that land 
masses were higher in elevation than the bottoms of the oceans be¬ 
cause of lighter material under the former than under the hitter. 


1 Taper *t inrctlftf <rf Ftilk®opMeii] Society of Wash Ingtau „ Mur. 11 H 192!;. 
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This balancing of the earth’s crust was termed by C- E. Dutton, 
isostasy, or equal pressure. The early writers on the subject of 
isostasy developed the qualitative side of the theory, but it was only 
during the past 30 years that any quantitative values were made 
available.* * John F, Hay ford, as chief of the Division of Geodesy 
of the U, S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, conducted a very elaborate 
investigation which showed that blocks of the earth’s crust, of the 
same cross section at their bases, were in equilibrium; that is, that 
each block had the same mass os any other block of the crust. The 
base of each of these blocks was assumed to be at a definite depth 
below sea level, which depth was termed the depth of compensation. 
The compensation is defined as the deficiency of mas in the block 
under any particular area and exactly balances the mass which ap¬ 
peal's at the top of the block above sea level. It is it Iso the excess in 
mass in a block under an ocean, and in this case it exactly offsets or 
balances the deficiency of material in the space occupied by the water 
of the ocean above the block. 
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The results of the investigations of Huy ford were reported in two 
publications* of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, The investi¬ 
gations started by Hay ford have been continued by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey up to the present time. Later results* have 
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sliown that the depth is of the order of magnitude of 60 miles. 
At or just below that depth the material of the earth is assumed 
to change from a solid which resists stresses acting in a heri- 
iontal direction to one which will yield plastically to those stresses. 
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While it is impossible to determine definitely the depth within 
which the isostatic compensation occurs, the investigations have 
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It has been found that there is no difference in the isostatic con¬ 
dition from one place on the earth to another, nor is there any 
difference in this condition between blocks under elevated ureas and 
those of little or no elevation. In other words, the 1 ecstatic con¬ 
dition is entirely universal, and what may be called the isoatatic 
gravity anomalies, or the difference between observed and com¬ 
puted'values of gravity, and the isostatic deflections of the verti¬ 
cal show no relation whatever to the elevation of the ground on 
which the various values of gravity or deflections of the vertical 
may be determined. 

Since we find all blocks of the earth's crust in equilibrium now. 
it appears certain that a like equilibrium existed in past geological 
ages or periods. If this be true, as it seems most reasonable to 
assume, we must change considerably some of our ideas us to the 
causes of the yielding of the material of the earth’s crust and also 
change our views as to the direction in which much of this yield¬ 
ing hae occured. 

erosion and sedimentation in light of isobtast. 

All elevated areas are continually losing material from the action 
of water and air. This material is carried by these elements down 
to regions which are lower. A mountain system loses material in 
vast quantities which is transported by streams and rivers to the 
valleys and the edges of the ocean. Undoubtedly, the isostatic bal¬ 
ance of the blocks of the earth’s crust is disturbed by this trans¬ 
fer of material* The block from which material is being eroded 
will become lighter than normal, and the block on which the sedi¬ 
ments are placed will become heavier. It is practically certain that, 
as a result of this disturbance of the balance, the earth’s crust yields 
under the sedimentary area, causing a down warping and an outflow 
of material at the bottom of the sedimentary block towards blocks 
from which material has been eroded. The effect of the horizontal 
surface movement towards the sedimentary urea will result in other 
material entering at the bottom of the block from which material 
is eroded. Tlie addition of this material to the bottom of the eroded 
columns results in a rising of that column. 

As a consequence of the transfer of material at the surface of the 
earth, there is a sinking of one block, the rising of another, and a 
horizontal sub-crustal transfer of materia! from tin* first towards 
the second. 

Wo can thus see that there is a tendency for any area to be main¬ 
tained in itB elevation by the isostatic adjustment* There would be 
no change in the elevation of the surface, as a result of the transfer 
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of material and the isostatic adjustment, if the materia! eroded and 
deposited were of the same density as tho material which moves 
hori ecu tally below the depth of compensation, but undoubtedly 
ihere is a decided difference between the density of the material be¬ 
low the dtipth of compensation and that which is eroded and de¬ 
posited at the surface- It appears reasonable to suppose that the 
deep material is at least ten per cent denser than the material at the 
surface. If this is the case, a different volume of material \s trans¬ 
ferred from sedimentary to erosion blocks below the earth's crust 
from that which is moved over the earth's surface in the opposite 
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direction. The result uf this difference is to lower gradually the sur¬ 
face of the blocks that are undergoing erosion. If 1,000 feet of ma¬ 
terial is eroded from an area, the thickness of the mass of material 
that will come into the bottom of the block, as a result of the isostatic 
adjustment, will be only 000 feet, thus lowering the height of the 
block by 100 feet. In order to lower the surface of a mountain sys¬ 
tem by 3,000 feet, on an average, it is necessary that approximately 
30,000 feet be eroded from its area. 

It may be said that, while the theory of isostasy docs not account 
for the creation of mountain systems, it apparently does account for 
the gradual lowering of a mountain system. The lowering of a 
mountain system to the point at which erosion ceases is termed base- 
leveling or peneplanation. It is evident that there must he a decided 
slope to any ground to permit the streams and rivers to transport 
material. As the lighter material of the mountain area is eroded 
from the surface and an equal mass but smaller volume of material 
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is brought into the base of the block tinder the mountain area, in 
order to restore the isnstntic equilibrium, the length of the block will 
gradually diminish, aiul tho ar&a will cease to bo iliffeffint in iti 
vet ion from the surrounding region. 


MOUNTAIN SYSTEMS NOT CAUSED BY SIDE THKUSTS. 


As there is to-day an isostatic balancing of the blocks of the earth's 
crust under various classes of topography (that is, different degrees 
of elevation), and as it is reasonable to assume that this balance has 
obtained in past geological periods, we have to conclude that mnun- 
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tain systems ure not due to horizontal movements of the crust result- 
ing from forces acting in a horizontal direction from great distances 
away from the affected regions. Should there be such horizontal 
movements, we would be forced to believe that extra Loads were placed 
on blocks which were previously in isostatic equilibrium. We do not 
have blocks that depart materially from the i^ostatie equilibrium, 
and therefore we must eliminate horizontal forces of a regional nature 
els the cause of the uplift of a mountain system. 

If wo eliminate the horizontal thrust theory of the formation of 
mountain systems, we must adopt the vertical movement theory. The 
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YIELDING OF THE EARTH'S CRUST—BOWIE. 

jirst Step in the Intter is to attempt to fiml a cause of the vertical 
movement of material of the earth's crust which is local in its char¬ 
acter, 

CAUSES TENDING TO THE UPLIFT OF MOUNTAINS AND TO TITE 
BRINGING ABOUT OF SUBSIDENCE. 

By a process of elimination we conclude that the uplift of the 
mountain system must be due to an actual decrease in the density of 
the material forming the blocks under the affected area. In order 
that the isostatic balance may be maintained the density under a 
mountain area must be less, on an average, than the density which 
obtains in a block whose surface is at or close to sea level. But the 
mountain area was once an area of sedimentation as is shown by the 
character of its rocks. How, then, could the block under this mourn 
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tain arufl have becoros longer, to the extent say of two ntilts* and still 
be iu isostivtic equilibrium without there having been an actual de¬ 
crease in the density of the material of the column? Apparently a 
decrease in density must have occurred. 

We must now go one step further and inquire as to what could 
have caused the change in density from normal to subnormal. I^et it 
be assumed that the muter ini of the earth’s crust is composed of hori¬ 
zontal layers. When an area is undergoing sedimentation the layers 
of the block under the sediments are being forced down into regions 
which are undoubtedly hotter than those they occupied prior to 
the deposition of material at the surface of the block. It is not 
known definitely or accurately what is the temperature gradient 
even for the first 5/KK) or 10,000 feet of the earth’s material for it 
varies from place to place. As a working hypothesis, however, we 
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nre fairly safe in assuming that the change in temperature for the 
first mile of the earths crust is about 50° C, If in any particular 
area we have sediments laid down to a depth of 6 miles, and this is 
not beyond the probable depth, and if the temperature gradient is 
the same for the whole depth of the block* then there would he 
a change in the temperature of the material of approximately 300* 
C. It is reasonably certain that as the block is lowered, as sediments 
are placed on it, the material will not increase its temperature as 
rapidly as it subsides. There undoubtedly will be a very great lag 
in the temperature and it will he & long time after the deposition 
of sediments has ceased that the temperature of the column will 
become normal—that is, that the geoisotherms will rise within the 
lowered block to their normal depths below sea level. As a result 
of the increase in the temperature there will be a thermal expansion 
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of the block which nmy amount to as much m 3,000 feet. The 
surface of the block will be raised approximately that amount, but 
this Ls an elevation far less than wo find existing in most mountain 
systems and, therefore, we have to find some additional process to 
cause the uplift* It t an not be proved, of course, that the other 
cause m a physical or chemical action taking placa in the column as 
a result of the increase in temperature, but this seems to bo the 
only thing left which could assist the thermal expansion in decreas¬ 
ing the densities of the block and extending its length from about 
GO to 02 miles. An expansion of about 3 j>er cent is necessary to 
raise a sedimentary area to an elevation of 2 miles. 

After a mountain area lias been base-leveled, that is* reduced in 
elevation to such a point that erosion ceases, a downwarping i s the 
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nest stage in its geological history. This downwarping undoubt¬ 
edly must be due to an increase in the density of the material of 
block of the earth's crust under the area, winch results in a shorten¬ 
ing of the block and, consequently, in a lowering of the surface. w« 
arc forced to this conculsion because otherwise there would be a 
change in the ..ms of the blocks upsetting the isostatic equilibrium 
at its base. The results of the geodetic investigation indicate very 
dearly that the blocks are ia approximate equilibrium and that the 
deviation from the perfect state of equilibrium is very small. 

The contraction of tbe column and the increase in the density 
of its material probably is due to a process which is just the reverse 
of the one which causes the expansion of a column resulting in tbe 
uplift of mountains. 

While an elevated area is being eroded, the column under it is 
continual!v rising, because of tbe material which enters at the lower 
end of the column or block. This material is moved into the block 
by what is called the isostatic adjustment. Since the surface of a 
block that is undergoing erosion is lowered by only about one-tenth 
of the thickness of the matter which is eroded, there must be tens of 
thousands of feet of material carried away before the surface of the 
block is base-leveled. 

Let it be assumed that 30,000 feet of matter have been eroded from 
a certain elevated region. Then the Layers of material of the block 
under the area have been elevated by an amount approximately nine- 
tenths of the thickness of the eroded material ; that is, each layer 
of the block will have been brought closer to the surface of the earth 
by that amount. As a result of this uplift of material of the block 
under the mountain area, each layer will be raised to a xone which is 
colder by on amount equal to the change in temperature from the 
zone previously occupied to its subsequent location. If the vertn ni 
movement has been five miles and should the temperature gradient be 
about 50° C. per mile, then the material of each layer will have its 
temperature decreased by about 250* C- This change in temper¬ 
ature, however, will probably occur at a much slower rate than the 
rate of uplift of the material of the block during the erosion. 
When the material finally assumes the new and much lower tempera¬ 
ture it will have undergone ft Lhermnl contraction, but this thermal 
contraction cannot lower the surface more than about 2,500 feet. 
There must occur an additional increase in density and shortening 
of the column from some physical or chemical process. 

This process must be started by the lowering of the temperature 
of the material throughout the column, and it continues during the 
entire period of the subsequent sedimentation. This seems to lie a 
logical assumption in view of the conditions existing in a sedimen- 
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tary rireiL Sines the materiel which flows horizon tally from the 
lower end of the block to maintain equilibrium Is heavier than the 
sediments which are laid down on its surface, there will be a less 
volume of material removed from the block than is brought to it in 
the form of sediments, and therefore the surface should apparently 
be gradually increased in elevation. There must be a continuous 
contraction of the material of the block in order that there can be a 
continuous deposition of material at or very near sea level. This 
would lead one to believe that the loss of beat continues after the 
former mountain area has been depressed to sea level and during 
the process of sedimentation of the area* 

There are two other causes of downwarping* but they arc secondary 
and not primary or funtktmental. One is the weight of the sediments 
which causes the original material of the block to sink lower into 
the earth. The other is the compression of the material of the block 
due to the weight of the sediments. 

The contraction of the original material of the column must he due 
in greater part to the chemical or physical changes which must have 
occurred ns a result of the loss of much heat after the area hud be¬ 
come base-leveled. It will be seen from the above that the phenome¬ 
non of downwarping of an area is lather complicated and it is im¬ 
possible to estimate the influence of each of the several causes. 

CYCLER OF UPLIFT AND SUBSIDENCE. 

It seems probable that there is a cycle of erosion and deposition in 
any particular region of the earth which causes a portion of the re¬ 
gion to Ijc at or below *ca level at one time and much elevated at 
another, and that these two conditions might occur n number of times 
in the same general urea. The area which is now high and subject to 
erosion may later be the region within which new sediments will be 
placed, and the region now undergoing sedimentation may, and prob¬ 
ably' will* be one of uplift in the future. There are numerous ex¬ 
amples of mountain areas which have been below sea level several 
times, as shown by the presence of sedimentary rocks of different 
geological ages. This change in the elevation of the surface of the 
block k apparently due to local causes and 1ms no relation to the 
supposed horizontal stresses resulting from a shrinking of the earths 
nucleus which, it has been believed, caused the uplift of mountain 
systems as wrinkles of the earths crust. 

The system outlined above, consisting of the erosion and sedimen¬ 
tary cycles, seems to be a simple one, and there are reasons for feeling 
that the causes are competent ones. At least, there is somethin? 
tangible to work with, while, with the old theory of the horizontal 
thrusts due to shrinkage of the nucleus of the earth, it is difficult to 
conceive bow the farces acted. 
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There have been great horizontal movements of material in areas 
of uplift, but these seem to be confine*! to strata of very moderate 
thiekne-s, especially ns compared with the thickness of the earthV 
mist. These movements were very probably incidental to the verti¬ 
cal movement which caused the uplift and maintained the isostatic 
lm lance of the blocks. Or (lie horizontal movements may have been 
partly due to distortion and rupture of strata incidental to the giv¬ 
ing way or yielding of the earth’s crust under sedimentary loads. 
The amount of material involved in the horizontal movements at the 
surface, which are undoubtedly local in character, is small ns com¬ 
pared with that involved in the horizontal movement which takes 
place below the earth’s crust to maintain the isostatic equilibrium. 

THE DEPTH OF ISOKTATtC ADJUSTMENT. 

It is a debatable question as to the depth at which the isostatic ad 
just men t takes [dace; that is, the depth at which the horizontal move¬ 
ments occur. If we should draw a diagram showing the stress dif¬ 
ferences at various depths below sea level which must obtain be¬ 
tween a block under an elevated area and a block whose surface is 
:,t or close to sea level, we should find that the stress difference would 
lie directed from the elevated block toward the other one until the 
depth of compensation is reached. Now. if there should be some 
erosion of even a small amount of material from the elevated block 
anti a correspond in g deposition on the lower one. the stress differ¬ 
ence would still he in the same direction for the upper part of the 
blocks but would be in the opposite direction or from the low block 
toward the elevated block near their lower ends. A diagram, show- 
ing these stress differences, indicates that there can be no transfer 
of "material horizontally from the- area of sedimentation back toward 
the area of erosion within the first few* miles of the earths surface. 
Undoubtedly, the transference can not be much a1>ove the depth of 
compensation, and is probably below. 

It is not known whether the horizontal movements of the mate¬ 
rial to maintain the isosfstic balance take place near the depth of 
compensation or whether it is lower down in the earth. This is a 
matter that is of small moment, geologically or otherwise. The prin¬ 
cipal problem is to locate approximately the depth at which the 
material changes from one which resists horizontal movements dile to 
stress differences to one which is yielding to such stresses. It is some¬ 
what uncertain as to whether or not the depth of compensation is actu¬ 
al! v the boundary between the resisting matter and the matter that 
is yielding. It is certain that no compensation can be located below 
the resisting material, but it is possible for the compensation to 
occur in the upper part of the block of resisting matter, and 
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therefore, the deduction of the depth of compensation from the 
geodetic data may give us a value that is somewliat smaller than 
the depth at which the malarial changes from one of resistance 
to one of yielding. The method by which the depth of compensa¬ 
tion is derived is a sort of evening-up process, and, therefore, it is 
practical ly certain that the depth of compensation is somewhat above 
the depth or zone at which the change in character of the material 
takes place. 


It is possible, and in fact probable, that the depth at which tho 
material changes from ode of resistance to one of yielding is not 
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very different in different parts of the earth. Such a change must 
of a change in temperature, The pressure naturally 
is approximately the same at all places at a certain depth below 
sea level, due to the isostatic equilibrium. It appears very probable 
that the temperature gradient is approximately the same in differ¬ 
ent blocks of the earth’s crust. The composition of the material 
of the crust is approximately the same, or it is safe to assume that 
this is the case, and. therefore, in no one place would the material 
at a certain depth be much more resistant or yielding than the ma¬ 
terial at the same depth at some other place. It seams, therefore 
that so long as the change from material that is resistant to one 
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that is yielding to horizontal stresses is a function merely of the 
temperature, and as the temperature at any particular depth is no 
doubt somewhat uniform around the whole earth, the depth of tran¬ 
sition from resisting to yielding material can not be very different 
for different blocks of the earth's crust, except where the geoiso- 
therms are displaced under areas of active erodou and of active 
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sedimentation due to comparatively rapid vertical movements of the 
material of the blocks, 

the EARTH is a yielding body, 

Since the material of the earth is yielding to vertical forces and 
since the material below the earth’s crust moves horizon tall}- to re¬ 
store the isostatic balance, it is appropriate to use the words of 
Professor Hayford and call the earth a u failing structure.” I pre¬ 
fer to call it a yielding body. The material of the crust and that 
just below it must give way to comparatively small stress differences. 
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The subject which we have met to consider to-day is encumbered 
with past controversy. It can not be denied, I am afraid, that ex¬ 
ponents of particular views in the past have laid too much emphasis 
on their own particular way of looking at the problem w ithout mak¬ 
ing enough allowance for human fallibility. I shall try, so far ■v- 
poKUble, to avoid this pitfall. There has been a tendency on all 
sides for specialists in one brunch of science to consider themselves 
free to disregard evidence drawn from u cla-s of considerations 
with which they are not familiar. I am sure that this is not the road 
to truth. In attempting n problem of this kind, when wo seek to 
plumb into the depths of time, fur beyond human eutjieriencc, wo 
enn not afford to neglect evidence drawn from any quarter, even if 
it is not the kind of evidence which wo find it most congenial to con- 
tcnijilate. A pamllel case is that of a jury of plain men in ti mur¬ 
der trial. They may know nothing of medical jurisprudence, post¬ 
mortem examinations, and so on. They may oven consider the sub¬ 
ject repellent; but that does not exempt them from the duty of fully 
consider mg and weighing such evidence to the best of their ability. 
The witnesses in the trial have, however, to limit themselves to mat¬ 
ters with which they are personally conversant. I will try to give 
my evidence within these limits. 

The phrase “age of the earth " though rather vague, is perhaps 
definite enough for our purpose. What we want to know is, how 
long has the earth's surface been fitted for the habitation of living 
beings: or. alternatively, how long has it taken to accumulate the 
known scries of geological formations? These questions are not 
the same, but I do not think that wb shall need to insist on the dis¬ 
tinction this morning. 

Lord Kelvins arguments depended on attempts to limit the length 
of time during which the earth’s surface temperature could have re- 

1 ^DftlkDllflDi to a Joint ilts^ujmKuiJ of tho Section! of Mathematical and l h hj<iknl 
ik-knee, Gmlojfy, Zoology*, ood Botin? of t tit> ItrfUih u c KdlMiurgli *>n SfpC. 
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mained substantially the same ns at present, and he attacked this 
problem from two different points of view* In the first place he 
attempted to act a limit nf time to the duration of the sun’s heat; 
and secondly, from consideration of the earth's internal heat, he 
argued back to the time when the surface was too hot for the pres¬ 
ence of living beings. I have heard a suggestion that there is some 
mutual inconsistency in these two Lines of argument—consideration 
of the sun's heat makes the past temperature too low; consideration 
of the earth’s heat makes it too high—but I do not think that this 
criticism is more than superficially plausible. The point was 
rather that from either of these arguments a condition widely differ¬ 
ent from the present would be reached, and therefore that, even if 
there were some unrecognized flaw in one of the arguments, the 
other would stand. Possibly, looking back into the remote past, a 
condition of the earth’s surface is imaginable where the mean tem¬ 
perature was much the same as tit present, heat coming from the 
earth's interior in compensation for a diminished radiation from the 
sun, but I fed sure you will all agree with me that we can not get 
more time by special pleading of this kind. The fossiliferous rocks 
have, without doubt, been accumulated under conditions of solar 
radiation not essentially different from the present. One simple 
consideration is that the plants in the coal measures obviously had 
green leaves, and that these could not function without a full allow¬ 
ance of solar radiation. 

We have then to consider whether Lord Kelvin’s arguments can 
stand in the light of present knowledge. I think that we must admit 
that they cun not. 

First as regards the earth’s heat, it is now generally known that the 
premises of Lord Kelvin & calculation, carefully particularised bv 
him, are upset by the discovery of radio-active substances in the 
earth. In 190G I made a determination of the amount of radium 
in the superficial parts of the earth which are alone accessible. 
From radium analysis we can calculate the amount of uranium 
and other associated substances and the thermal output from them 
and the result is to show that if we suppose the same radium con¬ 
tent to extend to a depth of some 20 miles, the whole output of 
heat would be accounted for without assuming that any of it comes 
from the store nf primeval heat as postulated by Lord Kelvin. It is 
without doubt difficult to understand why the output of heat is 
not greater, for it would certainly be expected that the rocky crust of 
earth would be more than 20 miles thick, to say nothing of any 
radium there might be in the unknown interior. 

Can we at present infer anything definite from the earth’s internal 
heat as to the possible duration of geological time'f I think pm. ti- 
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cally not It appears certain that the radioactive materials present 
in the earth are generating at lert^t as much heat as is now leaking out 
from the earth into space. If they are generating more than this 
(and there is evidence to suggest that they are), the temperature must, 
according to all received views, he rbring. In a worth we ore puzzled 
to explain the existing state of things, end cannot use it as a firm 
basis from which to explore the past. 

Next, as to the sun’s heat. Lord Kelvin’s argument was that we 
knew of no possible source at all adequate to supply the existing out¬ 
put of solar energy except secular contraction, and even this source 
of supply was not enough to account for more than 20,000,000 years 
of solar beat in the past. It is impossible to condemn on principle 
arguments of this kind. We often must, and do, rely on them in 
science as in everyday affairs; but a certain reserve is always needed 
on the ground that there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy. Knowledge which has accumulated 
since Lord Kelvin’s time has driven us back on this alternative. 

The sun is only one of the host of stars, and if we find it impossible 
to account adequately for their radiation by contraction it evidently 
will not do to assume that the sun is limited to this source of supply. 

Now, some of the stars (the giant red stars), though of about the 
same mass as the sun, are radiating energy at something like one 
thousand times the rate that the sun does. They ought, according to 
the contraction theory, to have expended a considerable fraction of 
their total energy in historical times. Xo one will maintain that this 
has occurred, and if not there must be some source of supply other 
than contraction. It is not necessary for our immediate purpose to 
inquire what this source is. It is enough to note that its existence 
invalidates Lord Kelvin’s estimate of the age of the sun’s heat. 

Modern knowledge m radioactivity has given what appears, if 
separately considered, to be a firm and satisfactory basis for the 
estimation of geological time. Uranium, for example, goes through 
ll scries of changes (radium is one of the staged in its progress) , chang¬ 
ing eventually into an isotope of lead—that is, an clement chemically 
indistinguishable from lead, except by a slight difference of atomic 
weight and (practically at least) inseparable from ordinary lead by 
chemical means if once mixed with it The isotope of lead in question 
has probably an atomic weight of 206 exactly, as contrasted with an 
atomic weight of 207.1 for ordinary bad.* This is much less than 
the atomic weight of uranium (2S8.5), and the difference represents 
approximately the weight of helium atoms, which are the debris shed 
at the various stages of the transformation. 


1 GrdLtiary lead may partly Ctfflilit of it. bat iklm la not jtt Certify and not very 
ImEWfc-tnut ter (be [named late parpuii?. 
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further, it is well established that u gram of uranium ns found 
along with its products in rocks and minerals is now changing at a 
rate represented by the production of LSSj^ltH 1 grams of helium and 
L22X1&' 1 ” grama of lead isotope per annum. We have not time this 
morning to consider the met hods by which these figures have been 
reached. It must suffice to say that in the case of helium it amounts 
practically to direct observation, while in the case of lead isotope the 
evidence, though less direct, is very strong,, and, so fur as I am aware, 
is not contested by any student of the subject, I have said that this 
Is the rate at which one gram of uranium us found in the earth is pro¬ 
ducing helium and lead isotope at present. It is important to inquire 
whether one gram of uranium did the same in the past. This we can 
not, of course, determine directly. It is certain that nothing we can do 
in a laboratory in the way of change of temperature and pressure can 
alter the mte sensibly, and enough has becu done in this way to make 
at unlikely that any pressures and temperatures encountered in the 
superficial parts of the earth could have such an effect. It has been 
suggested by Professor July that the absolute age of a gram of 
uranium may affect its rate of disintegration. All possibilities should 
be considered, but Lhi.s suggestion derives no support from the be¬ 
havior of the short-lived radioactive substances the behavior of which 
we can watch. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it would seem that in the disintegra¬ 
tion of a gram of uranium we have a process the rate of which can be 
relied upon to have been the same in the past as we now observe it 
to be. 

The application is either lo individual uranium minerals or to the 
earth's crust as a whole. Taking first the minerals containing ura¬ 
nium, these are found in all cases to contain helium and lead. The 
helium in them, which appears to l«; retained mechanically, may safely 
be treated as wholly a radioactive product. The lead in some rases 
conforms closely to the expected atomic weight of 20G T about one unit 
lower than common lead, and in such cases we may safely regard the 
whole of it as a product of uranium disintegration. 

Thus take the broggerltc found in the pre-Cambrian rocks at 
Moss, Norway* The lead In this mineral has an atomic weight of 
2CHLQ6 as determined by Honigschmied and Fraulem St* Horovitz. 
The ratio of lead to uranium is l Taking.the lea^l as all produced 
by uranium at the rale above given, we get an age of ^5,000, IKK) yours. 
Same minerals from other archieim rocks in Norway give a rather 
longer age* 

In other cases there is *ome complication, owing to the fact that 
thorium is associated with uranium in the mineral and that it, too 
produces helium and an isotope of lead of atomic weight probably 
208 exactly, about one unit higher than common lead. 
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In a third class of cases the uranium mineral, pitchblende, occurs 
in u metalliferous vein, and the lead isotope produced in the mineral 
is diluted with common lead which entered into its original composi¬ 
tion. 

These various complications introduce a certain amount of diffi¬ 
culty and even ambiguity into the interpretation. A full discussion 
can not lie given on an occasion like the present, but the complica¬ 
tions can not, I think, be cons idem! to modify the broad result, 

A determination of the amount of helium in minerals gives an 
alternative method of estimating geological age; but helium, unlike 
lend, is liable to leak away, lientre the estimate give* a minimum only. 

I have found in this way ages which, shaking generally, are about 
one-third of the values which estimations of lead have given, and are, 
therefore, generally confirmatory., having regard to leakage of 
helium. 

The helium method is applicable in some cases to materials found 
in the younger formations* and proven that the ages even of these are 
to be reckoned in millions of j’cais- Tints the helium in an Eocene 
iron ore indicated HO,000,(MX) years at least* 

Returning now to the estimation of lead, II. K h Bussell has recently 
applied this line of reasoning to the earth’s crust as a whole* He 
takes the uranium in the earth as TxlU" fl of the whole, and the lead 
as 22X10^ of the whole. It is necessary to remark that we do not 
know very definitely whether the load distributed in the rocks m 
small proportion and very difficult of extraction is the same mixture 
of isotope as the lead of mineral veins. We call the latter u common 
lead,” but nearly till the lead in the earth’s crust is of the former 
kind. 

Even if we did know that “rock lead” wore the same as u vein 
lead/* we should still not bo In a position to say what fraction of It 
was uranium-lead, as we do not know whether an isotope having an 
atomic weight 207 exists. If it does, obviously the problem how 
much uranium-lead {atomic weight 206) and how much thorium-lead 
(atomic weight 20S) exists in common lead (atomic weight 207) be¬ 
comes indeterminate in the absence of further data* An analysis of 
lend by positive rays w ill probably soon become feasible, ami with a 
determination of the atomic weight of M roek lead” will do much to 
clear up the matter. 

If all the lead were umninmdead* and had been generated since 
formation of the earth’s crust, the time required would be 11X10® 
years. This is certainly too great. Allowing for the production of 
some of the lead from thorium. Russell finds a period of 8X10* years 
as the upper limit. This is about, six times the age indicated by 
the oldest individual radio-active minerals that have been examined. 
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I have now traversed that part of our subject of which I feel com¬ 
petent to speak. The upshot is that radio-active methods of research 
indicate a moderate multiple of 1,000^000,000 years as the duration 
of the earth’s crust as suitable for the habitation of living being*, 
and that no other considerations from the side of pure physics or 
astronomy afford any definite presumption against this estimate. 

The arguments from geology and biology I must leave to our col¬ 
leagues from nther sections. May I venture to say that I for one 
consider the topics with which they will deal as not less interesting 
and important Ilian those which it has been my privilege to try to lay 
before you. 

By Prof. W. I, SoEUa, F, K. S. 

Huxley om-e sagely remarked that the zoologist must take his time 
from the geological dock. The geologist is thus charged with a 
great responsibility which he would willingly share with the physicist 
and astronomer. One of the earliest attempts to determine the age 
of the earth by purely geological means was made by the late I>r. 
Samuel Heughton, who based his calculations on the rate of depo¬ 
sition of sediment supposed to be evenly distributed over the whole 
floor of the ocean. This led to the eon elusion that the time which 
must have elapsed since the first appearance of the dry land is of 
the same order of magnitude as that now presented for our considera¬ 
tion by f^rd Rayleigh, 

Soon, however, it was discovered, as a result of exploration by 
the Challenger^ that deposition is limited to a comparative!v narrow 
belt bordering the continents—a limitation due to several causes, 
chief among them the fact that sediment sinks much more rapidly in 
salt water than fresh* On taking account of ibis factor Haiigbtai’s 
period was reduced to about 1 OO t OOO^XX> years. At the same lime a 
new method was devised by Professor Joly which depend* on the rate 
at which sodium is supplied to the sea, and this led to a similar re¬ 
sult. 

Antecedent to these attempts, another method, based on the rate 
at which the earth is losing heat, hud been employed by Lord Kelvin. 

and this gave at first an estimate concordant with the preceding_ i m c 

100*00(1,000 year*. Later* however, this allowance was reduced to 
forty, or preferably to twenty, millions, and by the uncompromising 
Professor Taitto ten millions. 

These estimates proved very embarrassing lo the geologists, who 
found it impossible to compress the events of the earth’s history into 
so restricted un interval without unduly H hurrying up the phe¬ 
nomena.” Lord Kelvin, however, waa inflexible and impressively as¬ 
serted that he could conceive of no escape from Isis conclusions" 
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With the discovery of radioactive dements the inconceivable hap¬ 
pened, and Lord Rayleigh was amongst the first to perceive that the 
rate of disintegration of uranium might be used to provide the geolo¬ 
gist with a trustworthy timekeeper. By his experiments and reason¬ 
ing he had not only enlarged our views on the duration of geological 
time, but also opened the way to other methods of investigation which 
in the hands of Professor Joly and Doctor Holmes have yfolded con¬ 
cordant. results. 

The age of the earth was thus increased from a mere score oi mil¬ 
lions to a thousand millions and more, and the geologist who had be¬ 
fore been bankrupt in time now found himself suddenly transformed 
into a capitalist with more millions in the bank that he knew how to 
dispose of. 

The consequences have been far-reaching; already some geologists, 
thus newly enriched, chief among them the brilliant Barrel!, whose 
loss we still deplore, have begun to rebuild thesr science on a new 
and magnificent scale, while mure cautious people, like myself, too 
cautious, perhaps, are anxious first of all to make sure that the new 
clock is not as much too fast as Lord Kelvin's was too slow. Lord 
Enyleigh docs not regard this as Inconceivable, but as unlikely. 
Professor Joly, on the other hand, can not only conceive u source 
of error, but lias obtained evidence which seems to show w here it lies. 
This is furnished by a study of the well-known pkoehroic haloes 
which surround minute uranium- or thorium-bearing ciystals in¬ 
cluded in tlm black mica of granite* By a very elegant method of 
investigation he shows that those furnish estimates of geological Lime 
of the same order as those established by Lord Rayleigh and Doctor 
Holmes; but he does not stop there; he goes further. The haloes 
consist, of Ei number (seven) of concentric rings due tu the bombard¬ 
ment of the mica by the i-rays which are emitted by the uranium or 
the thorium, os the case may be, and their products of disintegration. 
The outermost of these rings is due to radium C, the innermost to 
uranium or thorium* From data provided by experiment it is possi¬ 
ble to calculate the dimensions of the rings, and in the haloes due to 
thorium the length of the radii obtained by direct measurement 
agree* very precisely with that obtained by calculation, and this 
agreement holds, not for some of the rings only, but for all* A sim¬ 
itar agreement is found for the rings of the uranium haloes with the 
remarkable exception of the innermost two, due to uranium and its 
immediate product, ionium. These are larger than they should he: 
in fact, the length of the radius of the uranium ring m actually 
observed is one-sixth longer than that predicted by calculation. 
This shows that when the haloes began to Lh± formed—i. in Cale¬ 
donian time*—the range of the a-rays emitted by the uranium-bear- 
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mg crystal was greater than it ia now, ami hence probably that a 
metope of uranium then existed wiLli possibly very different proper¬ 
ties from the uranium now known to us. 

If Professor July’s conclusions are sound, it is clear that the (mi¬ 
nium clock has not liecn keeping uni form time, nud the change of rate 
in the disintegration of uranium is as much :ti. question as the age 
of the earth. The problem is a physical one, and geologists must 
leave it in the hands of the physicists while anxiously awaiting its 
solution. 

It would not be fair to end here without admitting, what Prof. J. 
AY. Gregory’s remarks will sufficiently reveal, that geologists are not 
an undivided family. There ore some who welcome the expansive 
vistas now opened to their view, and Barrel! has already attempted 
to readjust the geological perspective. He pointed out how the cal¬ 
culations of the earth's age, based on the thickness of deposits and 
the existing rate of deposition, as well us those based on the amount 
of sodium in the ocean, may be vitiated by n too servile interpretation 
of the doctrine of uniformity. The rate of disintegration of uranium 
may have changed, but so may the rate of den tidal lot* and deposition; 
so far from being constant, it may have increased with the progress 
of lime, so that a foot of sediment which in the Pleistocene epoch u<> 
t simulated, according to Barrel], in the course of :1T5 years would 
have required no less than 3,700 years for its formation in the early 
days of the Paleozoic era. Thus at a period when the earth was more 
highly charged with energy its activities were diminished. We must 
no longer picture a time when the earth was “young and wantoned 
in her prime* 1 ' but must suppose that she has exchanged the passive 
indolence of youth for the fiery activity of old age* 

In support of his views Barrell pointed out that the continents of 
the present day arc more elevated as a whole than they were during 
a great part of geological time, and that their interior ia not flooded 
to so great an extent by continental seas. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this would greatly affect those estimates which have l^en 
based on the miximmn thickness of sedimentary deposits, for this is 
only to be found in the foredeeps which lay in front of mountainous 
lands and lands now vanished from our sight* 

Harrell also laid great stress on the occurrence of gaps in the 
Strati tied scries, unconformities, disconfonnities, and still smaller 
lacuna; which he termed diastcmaiiu Of the important bearing 
which unconformities must have upon this discussion there can be 
no doubt r They were not overlooked in arriving at an estimate of 
100,000,000 years. The di^onfortuities are only now beginning to 
receive the attention to which their importance entitles them. In 
our own country we are familiar with them in the Jurassic system. 
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but; with us this system is far from attaining ite maximum thick¬ 
ness— it does not exceed H,QUO feet — while elsewhere it is represented 
by deposits of 20,000 feet or mote. The presence of numerous and 
well-marked discunformitics in the British Jurnsric rocks is, there¬ 
fore, not surprising; whether they have the same importance in 
ureas of maximum deposition has yet to he shown. 

The estimates based on the rate at which sodium is supplied by 
rivers to the sea are in remarkable agreement with those derived 
from a study of stratified deposits. The objection that most of the 
sodium in river water lni_s been directly derived from the ^eii was 
raise 1 1 long ago by Mr. Aekroyd. of Halifax, but was shown on in- 
vestimation to be invalid. 

Xo importance can be attached to the salinity of the sen in the 
early part of the Cambrian epoch„ for as much lime or more had 
elapsed before that period as followed after it. The first era of geo¬ 
logical lime, which has been called the Protason* and the second, nr 
Itodtenenn, are of approximately e*[iial length. From what we know 
nf the behavior of existing marine forms when exposed to brackish 
w ater conditions we have no reason to suppose that the Cambrian 
faunas could not have nourished in n sen only half as salt as ths exist¬ 
ing ocean. 

Juvenile waters, often rich in sodium and chlorine, no doubt con¬ 
tribute to the contents of existing rivers, hut if, as seems likely, they 
furnished a larger contribution in past times, the effect would be 
to shorten instead of lengthening Professor July’s estimate. 

Finally* it may l:>e (pointed out that in the only instance where esth 
mates based on the thickness of deposits can lie brought into com¬ 
parison with a stricter determination of time the former have been 
found in excess This stricter determination is doe to Baron de 
tieer. who, by counting the number of annual layers of sediment left 
behind by the great ice-sheet in its retreat, found for the duration 
of post-glacial time a period of 12,000 years, and thus shorter by 
seven! thousand years than those arrived at from a study of the 
post-glacial deltas in the Swiss lakes. 

ideologists are not greatly concerned over the period which 
physicists may concede to them; they do not much care whether it is 
long or— in moderation—short* but they do desire to make reason¬ 
ably certain that it is one which they can safely tnist before commit¬ 
ting themselves to the reconstruction of their science, should that 
prove to be necessary. 

By Prof. J. W. fiEETpOltV. f t r, s. 

The claim that geological time must be restricted within a score, 
or a few score, million years was regarded by most geologists with 
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incredulity, since a score million years was of little more use to 
geology than the seven days of the Pentateuch- Now that physical 
evidence allows the age of the earth to be counted by the. thousand 
million years the problem is nf less concern to the geologist) except 
from the hope that the urmmumdead ratio may fix geological dates 
in years* and from the interest of reconciling the conflicting results 
of the different methods. 

The geological estimates to which most weight has been attached 
are based on the ealtneas of the sea. The salinity argument has been 
widely accepted as sound in principle: the estimates varied from 
70,000*000 to 150,000,000 years, and some intermediate length was re 
gfirded as inevitable. Allowances were made for various factors; but 
they added only a few per cent to the total, and did not multiply it by 
ten or more. 

The validity of the salinity argument may be tested by two 
checks—the supply of chlorine, and the denudation required to 
account for the am omit of sodium; and as shown by Dr. A s Holmes, 
each of these indicates a much longer period than the sodium. 

The supply of chlorine in igneous rocks is quite inadequate to 
convert their sodium into chloride. Most of the sodium chloride 
in river water is probably marine in origin, and only the sodium in 
the bicarbonate nod sulphate is a fresh addition to the sea. On tins 
ground the salinity estimate should be approximately doubled. 
Again, to obtain all the sodium in the sea from igneous rocks 
would involve the denudation of improbable volumes of them, and, 
at the rate usually accepted* the age of Lhe earth should be multiplied 
three or four fold. 

The fundamental objections to the salinity argument are against 
(1) its assumption that the sea was originally fresh, which paleon¬ 
tological evidence renders improbable: the oldest fauna, the Cam¬ 
brian, has the characteristic of a marine fauna, and the contrast be¬ 
tween the fresh water and the marine faunas was as sharp in Paleozoic 
tirnci^ as it is to-day: (2) its omission to allow for the large supplies 
of sodium chloride raised from beneath the earth’s surface by mag¬ 
matic w aters; (3) its assumption of uniform denudation. The earth 
has probably undergone deformations that led to alternate periods 
of quick and slow crustal movement; during the time?: of repose 
the sm-face would have been planed down and rivers would have 
become sluggish anti denudation slow. As the earth is now under 
the influence of a time of quick movement, denudation is faster than 
the average. A multiplication of the earth's age fivefold for this 
difference would not be excessive. 

During quick crustal movement volcanic action would be more 
powerful, the discharge of hydrochloric acid and sodium in hot 
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springs would be increased; and ns denudation is now acting on land 
in which sodium chloride has been produced in unusual quantities 
by volcanic action the estimated age of the earth must be again ex¬ 
tended. The rhythmic acceleration of geological processes lengthens 
the estimates based on sedimentation, but would affect the biological 
argument inversely* since at periods of rapid physical change bio¬ 
logical change would have been quietened, and thus the occasional 
abrupt introduction of a new fauna does not. necessitate so long an 
interval as has been thought. 

The best-known geological estimates of the age of the earth re- 
quire to be multiplied ten or twenty fold in order to agree with the 
physical estimates, but this increase is consistent with the geological 
evidence. 

E_y r>r. Hakqlo JnFrwcra. 

The rate of denudation must have varied very considerably dur¬ 
ing the earth’s history, for it depends on both the height of the land 
and on the meteorological conditions, both of which have certainly 
changed very much from time to time. The consistency of the 
various geological methods among themselves does not prove that 
there has been no change in the rate of denudation* for such a 
change would affect them all in the same ratio. 

Professor Eddington's argument shows that there must be an 
unknown source of energy in the Cepheid variables. It is possible, 
however, to infer from the condition of the earth that its own age 
must be much greater than the Kelvin theory allowand therefore 
the sun itself must lmvc such a source of energy* The rate of increase 
of temperature downwards in the earth’s crust is the sum of three 
parts, one depending on the original temperature ut the surface, 
one on the original increase of temperature downward, and one on 
the radio-active emission of heat With the best data available* sup^ 
posing the time elapsed since solidification to lie 1.6X10® years, all 
the known facts regarding the earth’s thermal condition can be 
coordinated* If the age is supposed to be 1.6X10 T years, how- 
ovetj the data can not l>e reconciled; the part of the increase of 
temperature downwards depending on the initial temperature at 
the surface is by itself greater than the present rate. 

If we force an approximate agreement by supposing that the origi¬ 
nal temperature was uniform and that radio-activity docs not exist at 
depths greater than a kilometer* we can calculate the amount of sur¬ 
face compression available for mountain building, the thickness of 
the layer of the crust which has cooled considerably and therefore 
become geological !y strong, and the depth to which compressive 
movements an the crust extend. In each case the results are incon¬ 
sistent with the geological and geodetic evidence* while the greater 
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estimate of the age of the earth agrees well. We have, in fact, the 
follow mg comparison: 
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~ui, t nnt agree with Lord Kaylmgh’s suggest ion that the earth must 
l,e becoming hotter. That hypothesis is not acceptable on «»sm«- 
conical grounds, ami Doctor Holmes has shown that it is impossible 
n> reconcile it with the existence of volcanic temperatures, and that 
£5E*£ - concentration of radio-active matter in the upper 
layers of the crust. Doctor Holmes has told me privately that there 
h reason to believe that in a fluid magma the radio-active miiteriaH 
will he concentrated in the upper layers on account of the volatility 
of their compounds, hut 1 do not know whether this argument has 
lwen published- The numerical estimates here given rest on (he sup¬ 
position of such n concentration. . , . , . 

Vo alternative estimate of the age may he made From the tidal 
theory of the origin of the solar system, the only theory which is 
nnt unsatisfactory on dynamical grounds. The planets must, on this 
theory* have moved originally in highly eccentric orbits, and have 
had their eccentricities gradually reduced by the action of a gaseous 
resisting medium- If the density ul the medium near -Mercury was 
,> the time needed to reduce the eccentricity to its present value would 
1* of the order of 4000/p. C. G. S. units being used. < >n the other 
hand the time it would take the medium to he dispersed by viscosity 
and diffusion would be of the order of 16 X These must be 

i qiial: for if the former was the greater the medium would have dis¬ 
persed before doing tlie work, and if the latter was the greater the 
medium would still be a conspicuous object. This shows that the 
time needed was of the order of A X 10'" sec. or 2,5 X 10* years, agree 
inp with the estimate given by the nroniiim-lead ratios. 
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lWith 20 plntcal 
INTRODUCTION. 

The Geological Department, as an integral part of the National 
Museum, dates from the appointment of Dr. George M . TLiwes as cu¬ 
rator, in 1880, after the completion of the brick building on the south 
side of the Smithsonian grounds, now occupied by the Department nf 
Arts and Industries. Prior to this time, owing to the limited amount 
of spare that could he devoted to Museum purposes in the Smith¬ 
sonian Building, colla tions were necessarily small and development 
impossible. At the time Doctor Hawes entered upon his duties as cura¬ 
tor, he also assumed charge of that branch of the Tenth Census relat¬ 
ing to the quarry industry, and to this he devoted a large share of his 
attention during the brief period of his incumbency. To the Centen¬ 
nial Exposition of 1876. the United States Land Office and the various 
Uni fed States geological surveys and exploring expeditions, the de¬ 
partment is largely indebted for whatever material it possessed prior 
to the date mentioned. Since that time the administration has under¬ 
gone various changes, and the entire department moved from the 
brick building on the south side of the grounds to the new granite 
Natural History Building on the north side. The present paper is 
intended as an outline guide to the collection?, and ns well, to show 
the scope of the department and to whnt extent it is fulfilling its part 
as a Government repository for materials of scientific interest end 
value. The chief sources of its material, it may be well to add, are the 
various bureaus of the Government {particularly the United States 
Geological Survey), which by law are directed to deposit in the 
National Museum all collections " when no longer needed for investi¬ 
gations in progress.” 

With reference to the arrangement of the exhibits, it may be well 
to state that the space assigned to geology is not such us to make a 
strictly systematic arrangement of the collections desire Lie or prac¬ 
ticable. Certain halls are best adapted to the exhibition of a partic¬ 
ular class of material and quite unsnited for other?. A collection 
10135T—-22 - IS 261 
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of small objects., for instance, would be quite lost in the large main 
hall on the ground floor, a 1 though it is admirably adapted to the use 
to which it is now put—that of an exhibit of fossil vertebrates. As 
here described, the visitor enters this hall from the rotunda at its 
western end, with the side halls on the south and north devoted to 
invertebrate fossils and fossil plants. Thence one passes northward 
into the east range devoted to physical and chemical geology, Re¬ 
turning to the rotunda once more and proceeding to the second floor* 
the mineral collections will be found on the south side of the east 
wing and, at the east end and on the north side of this same wing, the 
collections of ores and other material of economic interest. Ex¬ 
pressed In tabular form, and as shown by the diagrams (fig T 1 and 2) 
the order of arrangement Is as follows: 

First floor— 

Fossil invertebrates, cast wiog F mmh side. 

Fossil vertebra re*, east wing, center and east end. 

Fossil plants, east wing, north side. 

Physical and chemical geology {including petrology and meteorites>. cost 
range. 

Second floor— 

Minerals* gems, and precious stones* cast w3ng p south aide. 

Economic geology* os at wing, east end. and north side. 

It may be well to state here, that the value of geological material 
for purposes of study and research is as a rule but slightly dependent 
upon its value for exhibition purposes. Hence it follows that a very 
considerable proportion of the collections is stored away in drawers, 
inaccessible to the general public, but available for study to any pro¬ 
perly accredited student. I he specimens thus stored away* consti¬ 
tuting what is known as the study series, run numerically in'hundreds 
of thousands, or even millions if the smaller invertebrate fossils are 
considered individually. Many of these are types, i. e. ? are the iden¬ 
tical specimens u used by the author of a systematic paper, as the 
basis of detailed study, and as the foundation of a specific name." 
As long ago as 1!>05 there were in the division of invertebrate fossils 
alone some 11,400 types representing 6,100 species 1 and at the pres¬ 
ent time there are probably at least twice that number. Some of the 
more important of the collections in this study series are enumerated 
on pp* 269-271. 

DIVISION OF PALEONTOLOGY. 

SECTION OF INVEETEilflATE FOSSTLS, EAST WING, FIRST TKjOOR. 

In this division the exhibits are arranged in three definite series: 
(1) a stratigraphic series, in the long continuous case along the 

citilotfw Of Ibe Tm Mil njrurtd Bptelnwi* of F«a*L| B , ULumhK foricii, ami 
Oral In til* Jf r A MtEgnil JflasMim, BttlL 55 . U. CL X. Sf. F 10*5. 
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north wall; (£) a biologic series, along the south well in separate 
cases, each of which is devoted to some special class of animals; and 
(3) a line of large exhibits, through the center of the hall, illustrat¬ 
ing the various phenomena connected with the formation of strati¬ 
fied rocks and their contained fossils. 

Each of these three series is arranged primarily for a general 
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public which may have little interest In scientific names and tech¬ 
nical descriptions. Therefore the usual labels giving only the scien¬ 
tific name and locality of various forms on exhibition are here re¬ 
placed by brief descriptions of the specimens in plain English. For 
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the benefit of the scientific visitor the technical names are intro- 
<1 need in n subordinate position. 

Geological phenomena ,-—The lino nf exhibits through the center 
of the hall comprising large objects of geological and paleontological 
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representing the solidified sand of a very ancient sea beach. Re- 
Miles preserving the original ripple marks* it is crisscrossed b^ 
tracks not unlike those of an automobile tire but in reality repre¬ 
senting the impressions left upon the sea beach by a large wormlike 
animal. Following this fossil sea beach is a base containing slabs 
of shale T sandstone, and coralline limestone, each crowded with fos- 
^l remains and representing types of near-shore sedimentation. 
Nearby is a mount of conglomerate, a type of rock in wbich fossils 
are less often found, Kach of these telle its own story. One speci¬ 
men, the edgewise n conglomerates is a fragment of a formation 
HjOOO feet thick, extending throughout the Appalachian area and 
made up of divers of limestone standing on edge. Another has a 
dliferent history, as it is composed of rounded quarto boulders, A 
1 bird contains only angular boulders of limestone forming a 
“breccia,* while still another is a consolidated muss of scratched 
glacial pebbles. 

Near at hand is a large slab of Devonian limestone composed 
entirely of the sterna and cal ices of a species of gigantic fossil sen 
lily. This slab formed part of a layer outcropping along the bluffs 
of the Mississippi ltiver south of St. Louis, Mo, Passing other 
exhibits in this series, attention may be directed to a limestone slab 
of considerable size showing a stratigraphic unconformity* or ex¬ 
pressed otherwise, affording an actual illustration of the dividing 
line as registered in the rocks* between two great periods oE the 
earth’s history* Nearby are large masses of limestone showing the 
ancient plant and animal remains to which they owe their origin. 
Another large ruck fragment illustrates the formation of the well- 
known fertilizer, calcium phosphate* from small phosphntic shells. 

The difference* between the faunas or assemblages of animal life in 
the different geological periods is shown by two exhibits. 

The first, from the Frank Sponger collection, is a fragment of a 
Cretaceous sea bottom exhibiting a colony of fossil conoids { Uinta* 
crinus Grinndl), The slab {pL 3, fig- 1) is 7 by 8 feet in di¬ 

ameter and is the remnant of a lenticular plate, originally upward of 
50 fret in diameter, composed of the remains of a large colony of these 
free-floating organisms, which swam vigorously by means of their 
long arms. They frequently collected in dense swarms with arms and 
pinnules intertwined, and thus perished, the entangled mass sinking 
to the bottom* where, as in this case, it was flattened and embedded in 
the soft mud. With time and pressure the mass became consolidated 
into a thin plate of limestone, with the crinoids well preserved on 
the under surface. This* after lieing lifted out of the quarry, and 
freed from the fine adherent matrix, is now exposed to view* Nearly 
all of this colony was destroyed by erosion before its discovery, and 
the parts recovered were necessarily more or less fractured, but the 
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pieces, for the most part, are fitted together in their natural positions. 
Associated with these colonics of Uintaer-hitm are beds of a small 
oyster, as shown along tl&e margin of this slab. 

Every chunicteristk structure of this crinoid is here illustrated by 
one or more individuals. About 350 calkes are exposed upon the 
surface; 00 are in position to show the base, of which 53 are mono- 
cyclic, and 37 di cyclic. Several have the arms visible to great 
lengths, preserving the details of the delicate pinnules as perfectly 
as if freshly dredged from the sea. One shows the disk, or legmen, 
with its black carbonaceous membrane, from which the food grooves 
pass to the outstretched arnus. From other specimens, it is known 
that the arms of this species have a spread of 8 feet* being the largest 
known cr inn Id, fossil or recent, 

A portion of this specimen is the original of Plate VIII, of Mr. 
Springur’a memoir on Uintecririw (Memoirs Museum Comparative 
Zoology, Harvard, vol. 35, pt. i). 

The second is a large limestone slab of much greater geological 
antiquity, namely, Early Silurian* which consists almost entirely of 
primitive brachiopod shells and bfyozoa, Again, there is a sand¬ 
stone stab from the Eocene formations outcropping oleing the Poto¬ 
mac Elver below Washington which, geologically speaking, is of 
comparatively recent age, a fact which ia indicated by the very 
modern looking shells occurring in it in great abundance. Finally 
uu e_\bibit of fossiliferous stratified rocks, limestone and interbedded 
ahalesn, with two distinct coral reefs preserved. The mass was ob¬ 
tained from the rocks of the Richmond formation (uppermost part 
of ■ ii Cincinnatian group”) near Louisville, Ky. Its purpose is to 
show the importance of the ancient life of the globe, in the formation 
of rock strata. The lowest layer of limestone is composed largely of 
fossil br&chiopod shells. Next above is a layer with scattered corals 
belonging to a long-tubed species (Columrtaria caUcina Nicholson), 
probably torn bv waves from a near-by coral reef- Overlying this 
is a limestone stratum largely made up of the twiglike stems of 
stony bryoEGuns (Trepostomuta). 

The main reef of corals is chiefly composed of the rounded 3leads 
of three species of honeycomb corals, sumo with radial partitions in 
the tubes {C&fatnmarlti aJsiieol'ita Gold fuss), others without such par¬ 
titions {Volumn^na vmu# Foetstft), and still others with spongy 
walls {CaUtpoeeia crihriformh Nicholson). Large stems of fluted 
or nodular hydro Kuans (Bmtr&ea) are scattered among the honey¬ 
comb coral masse?. Horn corals {Strepietatma ruMUyum Billings) 
are to be seen in both the lower and upper coral beds. The spaces 
between the limestone: layers and also between the heads of coral 
are filled with day which contains many other examples of fosnil 
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Plate 3. 
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life. This clay represents the mud which was deposited on the sea 
bottom, while the limestone layers resulted from the cementation 
by calcareous matter of the remains of animal life. 

Explanatory labels of this m well as most of the other large ex¬ 
hibits of this nature, bear photographs showing the original posi¬ 
tion of the specimens as exposed in the field. 

Stratigraphic aerie **—The stratigraphic series in the long contin¬ 
uous case against the north wall (see right-hand side, pi. 2, fig. 1) is 
especially adapted for the serious .student of geology. It contains 
in the Eloping portion selected series of characteristic fossils of each 
of the geologic formations, while above in the upright part is a cor¬ 
responding scries of hand samples of the typical rocks. Explanatory 
labels are numerous, while photographs of type areas of outcrop 
and maps showing the distribution of the various formations are 
included t giving the student here in small compass as much infor¬ 
mation on each formation ns is possible under the conditions. 

Structure section across continent *—Of equal or greater interest 
is the pain tec! geological section 00 feet long above the upright case 
extending the entire length of the hall. This represents the sedi¬ 
mentary arid igneous rocks exposed on the surface along an east- 
west line across tile United States. The section does not follow a 
straight line across the continent being drawn through those areas 
where the greatest amount of geological data is available. 

Beginning at the Pacific Ocean, the line crosses the San Francisco 
peninsula and continues diagonally northeastward to the Sacra¬ 
mento Valley. This portion is based on a manuscript section made 
by Prof. A. C. Lawson, of the University of California. From the 
Great Valley to the southwest corner of Nevada the work of the 
TL S. Geological Survey has furnished the data. Here connection is 
made with the work of the survey of the Fortieth Parallel, whose 
sections through Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming are utilized* From 
the Wasatch Range the line runs north of the Uintah Mou tains 
to a point north of Lcudy's Peak. Here there is a change in direc¬ 
tion to the southeast, and the Uintah Range is crossed diagonally, 
the line being carried across the Green River Canyon at Split 
Mountain and the western end of the Yam pah Plateau. From this 
point to the Elk Mountains in Colorado the section is based on the 
work of the Hayden Survey, In the E!k Mountains the United 
States Geological Survey quadrangles were utilized. From the Elk 
Mountains to Pike's Peak and eastward in Colorado, the work of 
the Hayden Survey is again the source of the data. From Pike T s 
Peak eastward to St. Louis the line is practically straight, and in 
Kansas and Missouri it is based on the work of the geological sur¬ 
veys of those States. From St. Louis the line is again deflected to 
the southeast, so as to make connect ion with the work of the U. S. 
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Geological Survey in the Appalachians of eastern Tennessee. In 
Illinois and Kentucky the work of the respective State surveys wtis 
used. From Tennessee through North Carolina to Pimlico Sound 
and the Atlantic Ocean, the section of W. C. Kerr of the North 
Carolina Geological Survey was followed. 

The horizontal scale is it miles and the vertical 4,000 feet to the 
inch. In order that the geologic structure might be better shown* 
the lower line of the section was carried 5,000 feet below sea level. 

The section is especially interesting in that it illustrates the rela¬ 
tion between geology and geography. For example, the low lying 
Atlantic Coastal Plain is seen to lie formed of horizontal uncon¬ 
solidated sands and clays of comparatively recent origin; the higher 
Piedmont Plateau is underlaid mainly by greatly contorted and 
deeply eroded igneous rocks; the Appalachian Valley is a great lime¬ 
stone area: the Cumberland Plateau of horizontal sandstones, shales, 
and coal beds, forms the great Eastern coal field; the Mississippi 
Valley is composed almost entirely of horizontal Paleozoic rocks, and 
the Great Plains of Mesozoic and Genomic strata. It brings out 
also in strong contrast the deeply eroded Appalachian areas, where 
the old mountain ranges are worn down almost to their roots, with 
the more recently uplifted and less eroded Rocky Mountains and 
other still more recent ranges to the west- The Rocky Mountain and 
Great Basin areas ^how B further numerous volcanoes which have 
broken through the greatly disturbed and uplifted strata and poured 
out great lava flows at various intervals. Faulting or dislocation of 
the strata in this area is plainly evident along the west front of the 
Wasatch Mountains in Utah,, in the Basin Range Mountains, and also 
along the Coast Range of the Pacific, w here occurred the renewal of 
faulting producing the San Francisco earthquake of I&CMJ. 

Above this structure section various large fossil invertebrate ani¬ 
mals are mounted on the wall. Conspicuous among fhesu are several 
exceptionally large eephalopods, ancestors of the pearly nautilus* 
Biological series .—The biological series contained in special upright 
cases along the south wall ($onlh or left side, pL 2^ fig. 1) gives a com¬ 
prehensive idea of all the different types of Invertebrate life of past 
ages. This exhibit is designed more especially for students and col 
lectors. Beginning with the simple one-cel led protozoa and proceed¬ 
ing with the sponges and corals tliroiigh all the higher types of 
invertebrate animals, one or more special cases? are devoted to each 
of the classes. As the structure of the fossil forms is sometimes ob¬ 
scure, numerous drawings and photographs are introduced. Of 
exceptional interest in this series are the fossil sea lilies forming a 
part of the Frank Springer collection of eehinoderms. The method 
of showing these beautiful petrified remains, which, however, are 
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animals not plants, us the popular names suggest, is shown in figure 2, 
plate 3. Another striking object is the largest known Trilobite (iso- 
Ulus bwahycephalm Foerste) found in 1919 during the work of exca¬ 
vating for a dam on the Ohio River near Dayton. The actual size is 
8 by 15 inches. The detail with which each class of invertebrates is 
treated is shown in the accompanying illustration of one of the two 
cases devoted to fossil bmchiopods (pL 4, fig. 2). This ease shows also 
the method of installation of small objects for exhibition purposes. 
The specimens are fastened to terra cotta tiles by a combination of 
plaster of Paris and liquid glue and the tiles are mounted between 
grooves on an upright or slightly sloping frame. 

Faunal exkilrite* —This same series of exhibits contains two faunal 
collections, one ease being devoted to the assemblage of Middle Cam¬ 
brian organisms so remarkably preserved in the rocks that the most 
minute details of their anatomy arc preserved. The specimens shown 
were discovered and collected by the secretary of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution* Dr, Charles D. Walcott. Another faunal exhibit comprises 
the Ordovician and Early Silurian fossils nf southwestern Ohio. 
This area is perhaps best known to nil students of the science on 
account of the abundance and perfect preservation of its invertebrate 
remains. The specimens were selected from a very large number 
forming the I. H. Harris collection* 

Only a small portion of the collection of fossil invertebrates is 
on exhibition, the remainder forming a study series distributed in 
the various offices and workrooms of the Museum under the care of 
specialists. This study collection, probably the largest of its kind in 
the world, is contained in about 20,000 standard drawers, 24 by SO 
inches in size, and includes literally millions of specimens. The 
number of its type specimens can be judged from a list published in 
1005, which occupied a volume of T04 pages; since that time almost 
an equal number has been added. Space will not permit mention of 
more than a few of the important collections contained in this series. 
Among them are the V alcott collection of Cambrian fossils contain¬ 
ing the results of practically all the researches upon this group of 
strata; the Ulrich collection of Early Paleozoic fossils with its 
thousands of type semens; the Ronfingcr and Nettelroth collec¬ 
tions of Silurian and Devonian fosKi lsj the I H rank Springer collection 
of fossil eebinoderms forming the most complete series of this cltnss 
extant; the Harris collection of Ordovician and Silurian fossils; the 
Williams and the Sherwood collections, representing a Lifetime of 
work on the Devonian, and numerous collections of Mesozoic fossils, 
assembled by Dr. T, IV Stanton and his associates on the Geological 
Surveys; a great biological series of Tertiary molluska assembled by 
Dr* W. H. Dali; and a similar stratigraphic series of Tertiary forma¬ 
tions collected by Dr. T a Wayland Vaughan and his assistants. 
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SECTION OF FALBtWOTANV {FOSS ID VI,ANTS) * EAST WING, FIRST FLOOR, 

NORTH BUHL 

The exhibition of fossil plants is divided into (1) a biological 
and (2) a stratigraphic series. Entering this hall from tlio rotunda 
(ph 2, fig. 2), the large upright eases occupying the east end of the 
hull will be noted to contain the charactirnstio fossil plants of each 
geologic formation, beginning with the oldest pre-Cambrian rocks, 
in which possible plant remains arc represented by graphite, and 
continuing through successively younger and younger formations 
until the present time. In this series perhaps the most interesting, 
or at least most unique, is the cose devoted to the oldest known life 
consisting of the remains of algae or seaweeds. These were discov¬ 
ered by Dr. Charles D. Walcott in sedimentary rocks preceding the 
Paleozoic, hitherto believed to be devoid of life, and proved to be 
tbe secretions of calcareous seaweeds growing into coral-like plant 
masses which, by repetition in successive beds, formed thousands of 
feet of limestone. Thin sections of some of those remains have indi¬ 
cated the presence of bacteria ut tins early date in geologic history. 

The stratigraphic series also contains an exceptionally fine lot of 
large examples of Coal Measures plants, which contributed so much 
to the formation of coal beds, Among the large objects forming a 
part of tills series is the base of a trunk and roots of the Carboniferous 
tree LepidodendroTt, one of the ancestors of the present day ground 
pines or dubmosses. This specimen from the Coal Measures of Penn¬ 
sylvania, shows especially well the spreading roots, which were really 
underground stems adapted to growth in swampy places, On the 
wall at tlio west end of the ball is a portion of the trunk of this club- 
moss extending to the ceiling and showing the diamond-shaped scars 
left by the fallen leaves. These club mosses often grew* to height of 
100 feet or more. The logs and sections of tree trunks next to this 
clubmoas slump are of a siliciHed conifer tree from the b osail Forest 
near Holbrook, Ariz. In these trunks tbe woody matter has been 
wholly replaced by silica in tbe form of chalcedony, jasper, and opal. 

In the wall cases along the south side of the hall the exhibits are 
arranged in biologic order, starting at the far east end with the sim¬ 
plest forms of seaweeds and continuing from left to right, like the 
pages of a book, until tbe highest forma of flowering plants, like 
those of to-day are reached. Above these cases are large drawings 
showing restorations of the landscape of each geological period. 

The smount of material available for exhibition is so large that 
only a small portion of the more showy specimens can be shown in 
the space assigned. Thus, for example, the very important Carbonif¬ 
erous clubmosaes have to be restricted to a single case, in which the 
space is only sufficient to illustrate with specimens the anatomy of 
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the group and its variation in structure. A si mi hr method is fol¬ 
lowed for all the different groups of plants, and in many cases where 
there are recent representatives of the same group, such examples are 
introduced for comparison with the fossil forms. 

The exhibition scries of fossil plants just described forms like¬ 
wise only a small portion of the National collection- Located on the 
doors above the exhibition halls, where they are readily available for 
study s is Ji reserve series contained in ShtXX) standard drawers, 24 by 
&0 inches in dimension. This study collection, undoubtedly the larg¬ 
est in the world, contains the types and figured specimens described 
in practically all of the important monographs upon the subject by 
the leading American paleobotanists Lesqiiereux, Newberry, Ward, 
Hollick, Know!ton, White, and Berry, It is especially rich in Ameri¬ 
can Coal Measures plants and includes the great Lacoe collection 
of over ItXhOOO specimens. 

SECTION uF VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOOT, EAST HALL, FIRST FLOOR. 

Vertebrate paleontology as a distinct section in the organization of 
the United States National Museum* has a comparatively brief his¬ 
tory. Commencing in 1898 with the appointment of Prof, 0, C. 
Marsh of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., as honorary curator, 
a portion of the collections made by him under the auspices of the 
U, S* Geological Survey and up to that date retained by him in New 
Haven, was transferred to the Museum, Prior to this time it ap¬ 
pears that the Museum collections consisted of miscellaneous and 
fragmentary material from various sources, but resulting principally 
from the early exploring expeditions of the Government in the West 
Their scientific value was, however, far beyond that of the usual frag¬ 
mental materials, on account of the considerable number of types in¬ 
cluded, the work of the pioneer American paleontologists, Newberry, 
Leidy* and Cope, 

After the death of Professor Marsh* in 1899* the entire Government 
portion of the collection was transferred from New Haven to the 
Museum afe Washington. It comprised six carloads of material 
brought together during the 10 years between 1882 and 1802* more 
than half of which was still in the original packing boxes as shipped 
from the field. It is this material known as the “Marsh Collection,” 
that forms a considerable bulk of the present collection of vertebrate 
fossils in the National Museum, 

Up to 1631,10,51)0 specimens have been catalogued and it is estimat¬ 
ed that an equal number remain to be catalogued so that in all 
there are over 20*000 specimens in the collection. While the yearly 
list of accessions is not large there is a steady and healthy growth 
and ns a whole the collection is gradually assuming a statue that is 
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in keeping with the national character of the institution. The sis 
principal sources of accessions are (1) purchase, of which there are 
but few, (3) transfer from oilier Government departments, {3) oc¬ 
casional collecting expeditions, (4) exchange of duplicate materials, 
(5) gift. (G) deposit. Of these numbers two and three are by all 
ineuns of greatest importance numerically. 

The exhibition collection, begun in a modest way more than a 
quarter of a century ago by the installation of a mounted specimen 
of an Irish Elk and oasis of a Glyptodun and giant sloth, now forms 
a very Important part of the department of geology. It may be said 
to have had the beginning of its present development with the 
mounting of the duck-billed dinosaur [TrtUshoden. amuctens), in 
1902, the second dinosaur skeleton to lie mounted in the United 
States, first honors having gone to Yak University, where a com¬ 
panion specimen was placed on exhibition the year previous. 

Since 1902, and especially since occupying improved quarters and 
more ample show space in the new Natural History building (pL 5), 
other skeletons have been added to the exhibition series from time to 
time, until there is now a total of 40 articulated representatives of the 
three great classes of animal-life—birds, reptiles, and mammals. 
These vary in size from a small hurried rodent {Epigoxilus hatchcri, 
ph 7, fig. 2) 12 inches in lengthy to the whaldike that 

measures feet over all Numerically this number may appear small, 
but when the rarity of mountable specimens is taken into considera¬ 
tion ei nd especially the great length of time required to prepare 
thorn, it makes a creditable showing for the small force engaged in 
the work* 

The larger skeletons arc arranged in the center of the main hall 
In placing these more attention has been given to display and to 
Lhelr conformity to the space occupied than to any systematic 
arrangement* although the hall is roughly divided between repre¬ 
sentatives of the mammals and reptiles, the former predominating 
in the western half, the latter in the eastern portion. Of the larger 
specimens* those deserving especial mention arc the Baxtfmauru* 
cf,toides f a long and blender marine m a mm ah which occupies a promi¬ 
nent place in the center of the hall opposite the entrance from the 
rotunda. The skeleton remains of this animal were collected by Mr 
Charles Sdinchert in 181)4 and 1896 from the vicinity of Cocoa* Ala. 
This constitutes the tirst approximately correctly assembled indi¬ 
vidual of this peculiar animal ever to be mounted. It may be of in¬ 
terest to recall the grotesque restoration by Koch which he recon¬ 
structed from iJmllosaurug bones some years ago and which was 
widely exhibited. This restoration, which Koch called Bydrarcho^ 
was made up of the lames of many individuals, and gave a very ex¬ 
aggerated idea of its length and proportions. 
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At either side of the Basllosuurm skeleton are exhibited fine ex- 
21 tuples of the American mastodon (Mammut amencanum) exhumed 
from peat bogs in northern Indiana and southern Michigan, The 
so-called Irish elk (J ke pig&nlea)^ from the peat l*ogs of Ireland, 
with its wide-branching palmate horns* that have a spread of 8 feet, 
0 inches, is a striking: specimen of its kind. 

Passing to the large reptilia 4 the most conspicuous is a mounted 
skeleton of the gigantic horned dinosaur 1 [Triccrat&p&)i a creature 
with the largest head of any land animal the world has ever known. 
This skeleton is 20 feet in length and 3 feet in height in front of the 
hips, the skull being nearly one-third the total length of the animal. 
In addition, this skull is further characterized by the development 
of a great bony shield that overhangs the neck, and by two large 
sharply pointed horns projecting forward from above the eyes with 
n third smaller one developed on the nose. The three horns sug¬ 
gested its name. Trk'vmtops, meaning three-homed face. The re¬ 
mains of this specimen, together with many others of its kind, arc 
from eastern Wyoming* While Tric&'fftops represents the largest 
and culminating group of its rare, the Byeeraiops ?n&nt&nenfris 
is the smallest homed dinosaur yet described and one of the earliest, 
geologically, of this peculiar group of reptiles. This skeleton, which 
is a few inches less than six feet in length, has a skull that h only 
m J2 inches long. Its diminutive size, as compared with the large 
Tricerai&p&t is clearly indicated in plate G, figure 2 T 

In addition to the two articulated skeletons mentioned above, the 
Ceratopsia, as this group of horned dinosaurs is named* is repre¬ 
sented by several tine skulls and numerous other portions of skele¬ 
tons. The scientific importance of the collection is notable bemuse nf 
the consider aide tm ruber of type specimens* among which may be 
mentioned Trirrrat&px calicon*T+ oitu-ms f T. elnttf-*. T+ aUicomls* 
and Dice raf ops MtcherL 

Against the north and south walls in the center of the main hall 
re two dinosaur skeletons mounted in high relief. On the south side 
is the large plant eating duck-billed Ttachmton onnectem* fin animal 
30 feet, in length, that in life walked around largely on his strong 
hind limbs. This came from Wyoming also and w as a contemporary 
of the Triceratops previously mentioned. On the north side stands 
a flesh eating CerutoB&unix n{i&icornis\ u powerful but agile animal 
seventeen feet in length and 5 feet high at the hips. In life the 
creature, subsisted on the flesh of other animals, as indicated by the 
jaws with strong* sharp-pointed teeth that were well adapted to the 
seizing of its prey and Hie subsequent tearing and rending of flesh. 
One of its distinctive features is the presence on the nose of a single 
w e 11-developed horn. This animal is exceeded, however, in size by the 
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carnivorous dinosaur Anfradomtgf /raptfi* of which the Museum has 
only the skull nncl hind limbs os yet on exhibition. 

The armored dinosaurs are well represented by a nearly perfect 
articulated specimen {Stegomuru^ stenop#) exhibited as found* with 
only the superficial sand rock cut away, which is supplemented by a 
mounted skeleton and a life-sized papier-macki restoration, the three 
constituting the most complete and comprehensive exhibit of this 
animal known (pi, 5, fig. 2-) + The one retained in the rock is of great 
scientific importance since the large bony skin plates are retained 
in sequential position and show their precise relationships to the in¬ 
ternal skeleton- It is the only specimen known in which these 
important features of its anatomy have been preserved. This recum¬ 
bent skeleton was found in Colorado, but the somewhat smaller 
mounted one is from south eastern Wyoming. Other dinosaur ex¬ 
hibits worthy of mention are two representatives, a large and a 
small species, of f m f?mptmauTV* grouped in a single case (pi. 6. fig. 1), 
These are unusually complete skeletons, the bones being especially 
well preserved. 

The. CamptOSOuru* were bipedal animals; that is, they walked 
about on their hind legs, the body being counterbalanced by the 
long tapering tail. They were plant feeders and lived in Wyoming 
during the Jurassic period contemporaneous with the Stegmauruz 
and Cemtotwru# previously mentioned. It is to be recalled that 
when tracks of bipedal dinosaurs were first discovered in the samb 
stones of the Connecticut Valley, they were supposed to be those of 
birds* which they closely resemble. 

Fossil forms of bird life are represented by a particularly well 
mounted skeleton of the rare toothed Hwprromw (p] + *\ fig. l j 
the chalk beds of western Kansas, and three skeletons of the extinct 
moa T bones of which are found in the swamps of New Zealand. The 
swimming reptiles, by a skeleton of the short necked plesiosaur 
(Hrachauc/umiu* luea#i) , a skeleton of the large marine reptile Ty- 
feet long (pi. 10, fig. 1), and beautiful specimens of Ich- 
rhymauruA and RAamphorhynchus from the famous lithographic 
atone quarries of Germany, 

The giant sptned lizard {Dim^trodon #i7/o*) from the Permian 
beds of Texas (pi 7, fig. S) is in many respects one of the most inter¬ 
esting of the entire exhibit. The high dorsal crest along the back, 
formed by the elongation of the spinous processes of the vertebra?, 
is the particularly striking feature of this animal. 

In cases along the aides of the main hall and forming alcoves at 
the eastern end of the hall are exhibited illustrations of other extinct 
faunas, or evolutionary series, showing the development of certain 
groups. Among them should be mentioned —(1} a series of skulls and 
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foot bones showing the development of the horse from the primitive 
EoMppwt to the modern living form* (2) one of the common land 
tortoise nebr^ensh) showing the growth stages from the 

smallest to the large adult specimens, and (S) & collection repre¬ 
senting the fauna of the Pleistocene period* which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the present-day animals. While far from complete in its rep¬ 
resentation, it gives an idea of the character and kind of animals 
that lived at that time. Of special local interest are two collections 
from near-by sources. These are (1) a series of remains, chiefly 
shark and cetacean* from the Miocene formations near Chesapeake 
Reach* Md. h and {2} a strikingly varied series of mammalian remains 
from n limestone cavern on the line of the TV extern Maryland Rail¬ 
way, near Cumberland. Of the first there are several almost complete 
skulls and two skeletons of the long and short snouted dolphinlike 
cetaceans; a rare and the most perfect example of ths squaLodon 
yet discovered; and several representatives of the whalebone whales. 
There is also a considerable series of sharks 11 teeth, which arc the only 
portion# of these animals which are sufficiently bone like to have been 
preserved. These fragmental remains well illustrate the character 
of the aquatic animal life during Miocene times* when this portion 
of the Maryland coast was depressed beneath sea level The second 
Collection to which reference is made is from a limestone cavern 
which was cut through in the process of railway construction. From 
the stalagmitic and clayey matter occupying tlw bottom of this cave 
there were secured more or less fragmentary bones and skeletons of 
between 40 and 50 species of mammals, ranging in sbee from that 
of a small bat to an elephant. Among these are many identified with 
forms now living* blit others extinct and of a type not now inhabit¬ 
ing North America. There are included in the collection remains 
of bats, mice, wood rut#* rabbits* porcupines, woodchucks* skunks, 
weasels* martens* badgers* mountain lions* lynxes, wolverines* beats* 
peccaries of a specie# much larger than any now living, tapirs* horses* 
and antelope, the nearest living representative of which is an African 
species* and mastodons. The assemblage of so numerous and varied 
a series in one common burying ground can seemingly he accounted 
for only on the supposition that this cave at some earlier period was 
connected with the surface by a sink hole through which poured a 
stream of water carrying the carcasses of dead animals which had, 
perhaps* been drowned during a period of flood. The collection* 
only a few examples of which can be exhibited, is of exceptional 
interest in that it shows the change# which have taken place in the 
character of the animal life within a very recent period. Other 
objects of interest in this hall are the peccary (Phtfyg&nm). bear 
{tfraut), wolverine mid wolf {Cam} 3 together with skulls 

representing .several species each of the extinct bison, muskox, horse. 
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and mammoth. Other cases are devoted to the Tertiary life of the 
continent. The fossil rhinoceroses are represented by numerous 
skulls and jaws and two mounted skeletons. The short-legged form 
(Telcoccrm fmdger) from Kansas ami LHcer&fherwm cooki from 
western. Nebraska are notable examples of their kind. 

The collection of Titanothorium remains is probably the most 
ambitious display of this great group of extinct mammals ever at¬ 
tempted. Twenty-two selected skulls, representing 6 genera and 
20 species, together with n mounted skeleton of Rrontotherium 
ftatcheri makes an exhibit of exceptional merit (pi. 8, fig. 2). 

DIVISION OF PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL GEOLOGY. 

SECTION of SYSTEMATIC GEOLOGY, EAST RANGE, FIRST FIjOOH. 

In this division attention is given to the bringing together and, 
so far as is practicable, preparing an exhibit of materials bearing 
upon the history of die earth in its cosmical aspect and illustrative of 
its composition and structure. It begins with a series, showing so 
far as their nature will permit, (I) the chemical elements consti¬ 
tuting rocks, (2) the minerals constituting rocks, (3) the physical 
properties of rocks structure, color and fracture, and (4) the 
kinds of rocks (Petrology)* (Bee pi. 10, fig, 2.) 

(1) Chemical dements^A Ithough there are some 80 known ele¬ 
ments. but 16 occur in any great abundance or form more than an 
extremely small portion of the earths crust. These 10 ? exhibited 
and arranged according to their chemical properties and m the order 
of their abundance, are as follows: 


Uftalltrid*: 

Metal*; 

Oxygen, 

Aluminum. 

SJUcdd, 

Calt'ltitu. 

Carbon. 

Magnesium. 

Sulphur. 

POtAJPMlUEQ. 

HVtirogm 

Swltum, 

Ciibrinc, 

Iron. 



Fluorine. 

Barium, 


(2) The mhiemh mnetituting racks. —This series represents the 
various compounds of the elements mentioned above in the form 
of recognized mineral types, only such being shown as are com¬ 
monly found in the form of mineral aggregates to which the term 
rock is applied. As exhibited they are divided into primary, sec¬ 
ondary, and accessory, according ns they nm products of the first 
consolidation of the rack mass* or due to secondary changes, or are 
accidental constituents. 

(3) The Physical and Chemical Properties of Rock* w ^ Selected 
specimens illustrating structure—the manner in which their various 
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constituent parts are grouped together — the specific gravity, the 
chemical composition, color, and fracture, und manner of breaking of 
rocks, each feature of which is illustrated by one or more specimens. 
It b common to divide these structural features into two classes ac¬ 
cording as to whether or not they era visible by the unaided eye or 
only by a magnifying power. The first are known as the macroscopic 
or megascopic, the second the microscopic structures* The micro¬ 
scopic structures are made visible by means of thin sections suffi¬ 
ciently transparent to be studied under the microscope* A series of 
these sections is shown, and also* in the transparencies in the win¬ 
dows, the appearance of certain portions as seen under a high 
magnifying power. 

Other series illustrate the specific gravity, chemical composition, 
and color of rocks, and, so far as possible, explain the agencies to 
which these characteristics are due. 

(4) The Kind 4 of Rock* ( Petrology ).—These preliminary series 
are followed by one much more extensive, including all the more im¬ 
portant types of rock masses These are shown mainly in the form of 
what are known as hand specimens, approximately 3 by 4 inches in 
diameter, and 1 to 14 inches in thickness* They are grouped under 
four main heads, the distinctions being based upon their origin and 
structure. Each of the main divisions is again divided into groups or 
families* lhe distinctions being based mainly upon mineral and 
chemical composition, structure, and mode of occurrence* The col¬ 
lection as at present exhibited comprise some 1,700 specimens, 
grouped as follows: 

I. Aqueous rocks . —Rocks formed mainly through the agency of 
water as (o) chemical precipitates or as (b) sedimentary beds. Hav¬ 
ing one or more essential constituents: in structure laminated or 
bedded; crystalline, colloidal or fragmental, never glassy, 

IL Aeolian rocks. — Rocks formed from wind-drifted materials. 
In structure irregularly bedded; fragmental* 

III. MctmmrpMc rocks .—^Rocks changed from their original con¬ 
dition through dynamic or chemical agencies, and which may have 
been in part of aqueous and in part of igneous origin, having one or 
many essential constituents* In structure bedded, schistose, or 
foliated. 

IV. Igneous rocks — Eruptive .— Rocks which have been brought 
up from below in a molten condition, and which owe their present 
structural peculiarities to variations In conditions of solidification 
and composition, having, as a rule, two or more essential constitu¬ 
ents. In structure massive, crystalline, feldtic or glassy, or, in cer¬ 
tain altered forms, colloidal. 

101257—22 - -19 
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For the purpose 1 of further elucidation, there are arranged in 
cases on the east side of the hall several series of the same mate¬ 
rials as the last, but in larger sizes, and so far ns possible or desir¬ 
able in the actual condition in which they were found, the idea being 
to illustrate by specimens the results of sundry geological processes, 
as solution and deposition, vulcMUfim, rock weathering, etc. The 
descriptive matter below is in part a transcript of labels, interspersed 
with references to particular specimens. 

LIMESTONE CAVERNS AND ASSOCIATED PHENOMENA. 

The scries of objects included in this exhibit are designed to show, 
either by actual specimens or illustrations, the various stages in the 
history of a limestone cove. To this end are shown: (i) A theo¬ 
retical sketch showing the mode of formation by solvent action of 
water. (2) Actual plans and sections of eaves. (3) Cave Interiors: 
shown by photographs and drawings, (4) As supplementary to the 
above, a series of cave deposits (stalactites, stalagmites, etc.) (pL 
11, fig. 3). These in part are cut and polished to show color and 
structural variations, (5) The possible economy of raves, shown by 
blocks of cave marble, nitrous earths, and other salts. (6) Cave 
life, shown by insects, blind fish, crayfish, bats, etc. (7) The occu¬ 
pancy of caves by human beings as temporary dwellings: shown by 
illustrations and specimens of bone breccia and implements of 
human workmanship found in caves. Of particular note in the 
exhibit? are the large stalagmitic and stalacfitie forms from Lurajr, 
Va., and the complete section, as formed by nature, from the 
Marengo Cave in Indiana (pi. 11, fig, £). This bears the following 
legend: 

Necriosr or Make^co Cay*, 

Majwtoq* Ismana. *50,654 

The stalactites and stalagmite* are In their original position 
as formed In the Cave. The longer ones had mlt pd at the ends 
and It was neoewanr j to saw them upnrL before removing 
TIip mailer stalactites were removed separately, it betng 
found impossible to cut away the material of |ho roof with tho 
AtnlactUes attached. Hence, while their position Is not abso¬ 
lute!}’ iia formed, it La sufficiently accurate for ult practical 
piutwwa The flection Illustrate* a common but easily ex¬ 
plained phenomena In caves: That italaetlttc growths of con- 
fllUarfiblc sire are often produced without corroapopding 
stalagmites. The converse of thin In also true- The expla¬ 
nation Is found In the fact [hat owing to condiHons of ovujh na¬ 
tion, all the lime is deposited either before or after dropping 
from the pendant stalactite, luptead of being nearly equally 
divided between stained!® and stalagmite, as U frequently 
the cane. 
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Attention may also be exiled to the peculiar curved and distorted 
stalactitic forms from this same cavern ami the fluted and otherwise 
corroded blocks of limestone illustrating the solvent action of car¬ 
bonated waters in the formation of caves. The bottle and wineglass 
coated with the calcareous deposit illustrate the comparative rapidity 
with which the deposition may take place under favorable conditions, 
while the mummified rat testifies to the dryness of the older portions 
of caves like Mammoth and Marengo, where solution and refilling 
processes have practically ceased. 

Following this somewhat extended scries are two cases likewise 
filled with products of water solution and deposition, but of a some¬ 
what different nature. The more striking are the mushroom-shaped 
tufas formed through the gradual evaporation of the calcareous 
waters of Pyramid Luke in Nevada, and the trunklike dialeedonic 
forms lined with crystalline quartz or calcite from southeastern 
Wyoming, 

VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC PHENOMENA. 

The collections arc designed to show by means of maps, models, 
illustrations, nud actual specimens as much regarding volcanoes in 
their active and incipient stages as space will permit. 

The general scope of the exhibit is as betow: 

(1) Volcanic products, shown by specimens selected to 
illustrate (a) characteristic forms of lava, as slaggy, pumi- 
ccous, glassy, compact, columnar; volcanic bombs, lapilli, 
sand, dust, etc.; (i) kinds of lava, both ancient and 
modem; («) kinds ejected by the same volcano at different 
periods of eruption; (d) chemical products, 

(2) Specimens showing contact phenomena and secondary 
minerals. 

(3) The economy of volcanoes and allied phenomena, 
shown by chemical products, sulphur and other sublima¬ 
tion products, pozziiohnu, building stone (lavas and tuffs), 
travertines. 

The most striking of the objects in this exhibit are the pumiceous 
(bread crust) bombs from Li pari; the s tala eti tic lavas and Pele f s hair 
from the Hawaiian volcanoes; the large masses of obsidian and 
pumice from the Yellowstone Park and Mono Crater, and the basaltic 
columns from Rhenish Prussia (pi, 12, fig. 3), 

Ttm TELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK EXHIBIT. 

The Yellowstone National Park, situated In the extreme northwest¬ 
ern portion of Wyoming, comprises an area of 2,142,720 acres. The 
central portion is essentially a broad, elevated plateau between 7,000 
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and 8,500 feet above sea level, (See pi. 1+,) In addition to the 
wonderful scenic effect consequent to these altitudes, the park owes 
much of its interest to the evidence of recent and dying volcanism, as 
displayed in its hot sidings and geysers, lava Slows, fossil forests, and 
associated phenomena. The collection shows by means of the relief 
map, specimens, and photographs, including transparencies in the 
windows, such examples of the park phenomena ns lend themselves to 
display. The material has been acquired through many sources. 
The U S. Geological Surveys, Supt. P. W. Norris, in 1881, and Sec¬ 
rets iw niul Mrs. Walcott in 1015. collected a considerable part of the 
quartz groups and sinters. Of particular interest are the siliceous 
geyser cone and the large fungoid-shaped siliceous sinters, the basaltic 
column, silicificd woods, and musses of quarts (sometimes amethys¬ 
tine) and chalcedony. 

OONCKEflONS AND BEGREOATIONS. 

The exhibit includes a series of more or less spherical bodies which 
owe their forms in part to physical and m part to chemical agencies. 
These are commonly known us concretions, though m many instances 
the word segregation is more nearly applicable Indeed, in some in¬ 
stances neither term is strictly correct, since the concretionary struc¬ 
ture is wholly simulated. 

In the arrangement of the collection the following scheme of clas¬ 
sification has been adopted: 

I. Concretionary form due to crystallization from a mol¬ 
ten magma- Examples, the concretionary or spherulitic 
granites from Finland and Sweden (pi. 15. fig. 2). 

II. Concretionary form due to precipitation from solu¬ 
tion* with or without crystal I i zut ion. Ex am pie®, large sep¬ 
ta rhm nodules and chert-concretions in limestone. 

ITT. Concretionary form due to segregation of solid parti¬ 
cles, with or without n cement or binding constituent. Ex- 
ampk^, the day concretions from the Connecticut River. 

IV. Concretionary form due to weathering and cemen- 
tat 2 on: secondary. Example* the concretions of ferrugin¬ 
ous sand from Maryland. 

V. Concretionary form due to local cementation of beds 
and subsequent weathering away of uncemented portions; 
pseudo-concretions. Examples, the large spherical sand¬ 
stone forms from the Cannon Ball River. 

veins and dikes. 

The term vein is commonly applied to fractures in rock masses 
which have become filled with secondary minerals deposited from 
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solution, while the term dike refers to intrusions of igneous matter 
into like preexisting cavities, or fractnres, in the older rocks- The 
distinction between the two is not always apparent inasmuch as it 
is impossible in all eases to distinguish between a condition of 
solution anti igneous fluidity. The pegmatite intrusions mentioned 
later are good examples of this feature, lloth veins and dikes usu¬ 
ally possess length greatly in excess of breadth* and of the two the 
dikes are the much more important as geological bodies, but of 
less importance ns bearers of interesting minerals and ores. Among 
the more interesting objects in this collection are the veins of abesti- 
form serpentine from Thetford, Canada; the banded gold unci silver- 
fsouring vein from the Itico district, Colorado* the diabase dikes 
in granite from Norway, Me.; and tbe small filamentous dikes from 
a boulder at St. Elizabeth. Me,, illustrating tbe extreme fluidity of 
the magma. 

Contact metamot'jjhhrn ,—Tbe intrusion of a quantity of molten 
material into older rock masses often brings about a small amount 
of change, called contact me tn morphism. Various phases of ill is 
are shown in specimens of altered limestone ejected by the volcano 
of Vesuvius, and limestone crystallized at contact with a trap dike 
from Thom as ton, Me, 

Meliwitwtosis.— The form of metnmorphism known as metusoniB' 
tosis is illustrated in the series showing the derivation of serpen¬ 
tine from a lime magnesian pyroxene from Montville, N. d. In 
the large mass shown, the gray core of pyroxene may be observed 
covered with a thin crust of serpentine and traversed by large and 
small veins of the same substance, the process having been arrested 
before completion. In some instances the calcium set free has 
crystallized out in the form of calcita of a white or blue-gray 
tint. The exteriors of many of the nodules are often grooved 
and striated like glacial boulders, owing to expansion and conse¬ 
quent crowding in the process of hydration. 

HOC a WEATHERING A Jin SOIL FORMATION* 

The processes involved in the breaking down of rock masses, 
and their reduction to the condition of soils, arc in part physi¬ 
cal. and in part chemical. The physical processes are chiefly those 
of expansion and contraction caused by beat and cold; the chemi¬ 
cal largely those of solution and hydration from atmospheric 
waters. Other processes involving oxidation and formation of new 
compounds may go oti conjointly, but with the exception of the 
first named the results are not of such a nature as to lend them¬ 
selves readily to exhibition. 

The follow ing series show the various transition stages from 
rock to the pulverulent material, ordinarily designated soil: (1) 
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Granite gneiss^ District of Columbia ; (2) granite, Stone Mountain, 
Georgia; (3) nephelin syenites. Arkansas; (4) diorite from Vir¬ 
ginia; (5) diabase from Massachusetts; (6) dolomite from South 
Dover, N. Y.; (7) limestone from Maryland and Virginia; and 
(3) slate from Maryland. Attention may be called to the fer¬ 
ruginous clay representing the ultimate products of decomposition 
of rocks of nearly every type regardless of original composition* 
A series of typical examples of the East Indian laterites is of in¬ 
terest in this connection. A series of pegmatites from Blanford* 
Mass** well illustrates the origin of kaolin through feldspathic de¬ 
composition. Characteristic boulders of exfoliation are shown in 
diabase from Massachusetts and Virginia. A strikingly peculiar 
form of weathering is displayed by a large block of siliceous 
conglomerate from Wise County, Vu h The block consists of water- 
worn pebbles of white quai tz embedded in a finer ground of com¬ 
pact siliceous wind. The block was taken from the immediate 
surface and wherever the quartz pebbles projected so as to expose 
them to the weather, it will be observed they are more or less cor¬ 
roded and in some cases entirely eaten aw + ay. Where the pebbles 
lie beneath the surface they have escaped corrosion* The cause of the 
phenomena is not apparent, hut it is probably both physical and 
chemical in its nature. 

Examples of unequal and uneven weathering due to inequalities 
in composition are shown in the schist traversed by small quarts 
veins from Rhode Island* The quartz being most refractory stands 
out in relief as the softer portions weather away. The eroding 
action of wind-blown sand Ls shown in beautifully jiolished ; ‘sand 
blasted 13 mass's of quartzite from Minnesota, in the irregularly 
and sometimes grotesquely carved sandstone from various points 
in the West, the carved pebbles (“dreikante 11 ) from several sea 
beaches, and a window pane from a lighthouse at Kausot, Mass,, 
etched by wind-blown sand during a storm of but a few hours* 

Illustrative of special phases of weathering, attention may be 
called to the thin sheets of granite and porphyry flaked off from the 
main ledges through expansion and contraction caused by natural 
changes of temperature. The more striking examples are from 
Ellsmere Land and Mount Kin GO, Me. 

A large block of sandstone from Arkansas shows induration along 
joint planes due to a segregation of iron oxide* the oxidation being 
brought about by the percolation of water along the joints. The 
intervening material being robbed of its cementing constituent crum¬ 
bles away under the influence of the weather, leaving the hollows. 
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GLACIERB AND GLACIAL PHENOMENA. 

The genera] plan of this exhibit is as follows: 

I. Views illustrating living glaciers, icebergs, etc. 

II. Kelief map of the United States showing the ice 
sheet of the glacial epoch in its lobate stage- 

III. Illustrations of glacial phenomena (pis, 12 and 13) + 

IV. Specimens illustrative of the transporting and erod¬ 
ing power of glaciers. 

V. The possible economy nf glaciers as illustrated in the 
utilization of glacial materials, days* etc , and the stripping 
of rock masses of their decomposition products* rendering 
sound material available for quarrying. 

VL The destructive effects of glaciat ion, as illustrated by 
fields covered by drift boulders and other glacial debris; 
the stripping of the surface of soils, and the burial of 
forests. 

Among the drifted materials sire boulders from various altitudes 
up to within a few feet of the summit on Mount Washington. These 
were eiJ 1 foreign to the mountain, and their presence fixes the min¬ 
imum thickness of the ice sheet, at tills point, at 6,000 feet- 

There are oilier series of drift boulders of which the parent ledge 
is known, such a* the peridotite from Cumberland, R. L, the jasper 
conglomerate from Leroy Township, Canada, and the native copper 
from Lake Superior. Examples of the latter are shown which were 
found els far to the south as Oxford, huh, and of the conglomerate 
at various distances up to 600 miles from their source. 

The relief map mentioned (ph 14) which was originally prepared 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, bears the 
following explanatory label ■ 

Mofpel of this Uxim* State* 

showing the theoretjcnl restoration of the Ancient lee-sheet at 
the tftatfe of the Glacial Period following the Main Silt 
Epoch. Constructed from data fuftilHliyd by T. C. Clistnber- 
liti and (issMhttcs ol the IJ r S, LJeototfEcal Survey; the outline 
of the See follows the ouler terminal morale next north of 
thy tnnin sltt deposit*, and probably does not represent a 
strictly syndiroooiM stage throaghoah ns Inter advances of 
the fee at some points overrule earlier one a, mu king it dUHcuIt 
to trace a perfectly synchronous line. The slope of the sur- 
face of the Ice Is based on nn adaption of that of Greenland, 
ns given by Nansen. 

The scale of the model Is 1 ioefe to 40 mjlea. It shows 
the correct curvature at sen level, and la a see dun of a f*tobe 
10| feet In diameter; elevation and depression above nnd 
below w?n level eanasenited five times. 
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THE MECHANICAL ACTION OF WAVES IN BREAK]NO DOWN ROCKY CLIFFY 
AVI) THE FORMATION OF FEORLES. 

The exhibit begins with characteristic slabs of a schist with in¬ 
cluded quartz veins from the coast of Cape Elizabeth, Me. The 
continual hammering of the waves causes the schist to slowly dis¬ 
integrate and fall to the foot of the diff. The quartz veins being 
ihe hardest and toughest remain intact to the last, as shown in one 
of the larger specimens (3GUSG). Once at live fool of the cliff, the 
fragments are alternately thrown upon the beach and dragged bark 
into the sen by each successive wave and its return undertow, until 
gradually reduced to the pebble form. All stages in the process 
are shown, from the angular fragment as it fell from the diff to 
the resultant oval pebbles. It will be observed that owing to the 
fissile nature of the schist (TQ05G) its pebbles are always in the 
form of a greatly flattened oval, while those of the quartz (TOO&5) 
are more nearly spherical. At the cud of the series is a coarse sand 
composed of fragments of schist, quartz, and shells, and which w T as 
obtained at low tide further out from the shore. 

This exhibit is accompanied by one designed to show the manner 
in which sedimentary materials are derived through the breaking 
down of rock masses through the ordinary processes of weathering. 
For tliis purpose the granitic rock uf Hock Creek Valley in Washing¬ 
ton has been selected. The exhibit begins with (1) a sample of fresh 
granite, (5) one of partially decomposed granite, and (3) a jar of 
the material decomposed to the condition of a coarse granitic soil 
The eight succeeding jars contain an amount of soil equal to that in 
the large jar, which has been separated into portions of fairly uni¬ 
form sizes by sifting and washing. The individual labels give the 
percentage amounts of the various portions as compared with that 
in the larger jar. 

Attention is called to the fact that, by the consolidation of sucli 
sediments, there might lw formed a series of clastic rocks ranging 
from coarse to fine, which would be classified ns conglomerates and 
breccias, coarse and fine sandstones, shales and argillites. 

FAULTS, FOLDS. ETCL 

Effects af mrlk Atrem$,—Roc k masses subjected to great compres¬ 
sive force or tension are sometimes distorted, crushed, or faulted in 
a very striking manner and on a scale such as can not be shown other 
than by photographs or other form of illustration. Frequently, 
however, blocks of a size suitable to museum exhibition are found. 
Such are exhibited here* Attention need be called to the folded 
jospery hematite, (Spec. No. 70233}. from Ishpeming. Mich., ami 
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the finely contorted shale (Xos + S3SG2 and 756B5) from Maryland. 
In cases whore the earth stresses have l^eon oufficumtly great* or the 
rocks through composition or lack of load were too brittle, crash¬ 
ing and fracturing with more or less displacement ensued T produc¬ 
ing what are known as faults. In some instances the amount of 
displacement was j*o slight that examples can he shown by speci¬ 
mens as in the faulted sandstone from South Dakota or the gneiss 
from Montana. The slate showing cleavage and faulting (fig, 3, 
pL 12) is especially instructive. 

HBTEoaims> 

The collection of meteorites, occupying special bases and cases 
in the center and on the west aide of the hall, comprise the C. U- 
Shepard collection, numbering 231 falls and finds, and that of the 
Museum proper nundKring 407 falls and finde* The collections par¬ 
tially duplicate one another, but collectively represent 436 independ¬ 
ent falls and finds. 

Below is a transcript of the general label accompanying the col¬ 
lection : 

MrrxoKrrn: Sky Stones, 

The term meteorite is fipptltrf to those bodies of stone nr 
metal which oceasloiinlly full to the earth from space* Such 
are campo^l sometimes nlinear wholly of metal or F n^tin, 
of atony matter, with umny IntvrgrttduUooa The metal i* 
mainly Iron alloyed with nickel ami cobalt ; the stony matter 
mainly oJivtoe and pyroxene with mare rarely feldspar and 
free aUXcu In the form known as asmanlte. Other minerals 
in minor proportions an* the phosphide of Iren, ockrelberedte 
(rhnbdltG) ; the > it hie at Iron mid chromium, chromite: the 
i&Ipbldes at tron+ trolUtc nr pyrrhdUte; the chloride of ir«>ti K 
liHvrentUc; the lant named, on account of its ready oxidation 
In a moist atruosphero H producing the rusty appearance and 
even d [alliteration of many meteorUca and necessitating 
their pmerratlon In a petroleum distillate or other medium. 
According to the proportional quantities of the metallic and 
tfllicabe Constituents, the meteorites fall into three general 
groups, with intermediate grad nt Ion a. These three tire (I) 

Meteoric Irons; or sldorltes; (II> meteoric stony Ironfl; nr 
eEderoUtns; and (lit) meteoric stons*. or aerolites. Sub* 
divisions of these groups are based on minor distinctions. 

The exhibition begins with an introductory series showing each 
of the principal types, uiul examples of etched irons with Widman¬ 
statten figures and other markings: there are also separations of troilite 
nodules, chondrules, schreibersite, cohemte, carbon, etc. Through the 
center of the hall are displayed on special bases (pL 15. fig. 1) the 
larger metallic masses of Tucson. Casas Gruiulcs, Canon Diablo, and 
Owens Valiev, while in special eases between the columns are the 
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systematic collections arranged according to the generally accepted 
classification. Among the stony irons (Pallattes) attention may be 
called to that from Mount Vernon, ivy,, and of the stones, the coarse 
breccia from Cumberland Falls in the same State and to the chon- 
dritic types from Allegan, Mich., and New Concord, Ohio.* 

In the introductory cases are included also examples of the so- 
called tekiites (hillitunites. austral ites, moldavites, etc.) considered 
by some as of probably meteoric origin. 

THE GRANITE 1'EOiIATTTES AND THEIR ASSOCIATED MINERALS, 

The peculiar structural phase of granite known as pegmatite or 
sometimes graphic granite, is of both great scientific and economic 
interest on account of the minerals it carries, either accessory or as 
essential constituents. The two essential constituents, feldspar and 
iiik-a, are of greatest economic importance. The accessory gem 
minerals are larryls and tourmalines, but numerous other interest- 
ing forma occur oinking the pegmatites a favorite hunting ground for 
the mineral collector. The collections exhibited arc designed to show 
their general character and mineral associations. 

The eastern pegmatites, and particularly those of Maine, are noted 
for their green tourmalines, aquamarines, and blue apatites. The Cali¬ 
fornian pegmatites owe their great popular interest to the two gem 
minerals, kunzite and pink tourmaline. These occur in pockets or 
cavities, filled with other fragmental and decomposed material. Aa 
arranged n quantity of cl ns tic material is shown as taken from the 
ground, and then the same amount separated into its component 
parts, of quartz fragments, feldspar, kunzite, tourmaline, etc. Both 
of these collections are described in detail in the catalogue of the 
Isaac I A'a collections of gems and precious stones (Bull. 118, U. S. 
N_ M.) and need no further consideration here. 


miscellaneous and minor exhibits. 

Imitative form *.—The forms assumed by inorganic matter some¬ 
times so closely resemble those that are organic or of artificial 
origin as to be quite misleading, or at least create a feeling of doubt 
in the minds of those who have not given the subject special atten¬ 
tion. 1 he collection here brought together is designed to show some 
of these forms and to explain, so far as possible, their true nature. 
The dent r Hie deposits of manganese oxide so often mistaken for 
“ fo 55 *! t*WBS ” and ferns, vesicular furnace slag supposed to he wasp 
nests, die coral thought to be honeycomb, and other more or less 
imitative forms are here shown. 


g ° r ot tbi * CT>llttUoa « “a to a»l# of publication, tee Bull. 04, U, S. JimL 
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Effects of lightning .—Lightning striking 1 in loose sand often so 
fuses the material in the immediate vicinity of its path as to form 
irregular tubes rough on the outside* but smooth and glassy within. 
These are called fulgurites; they may vary from a few inches to 
many figet in length* but are too brittle for preservation in any but 
short sections. Lightning striking on firm rock may melt it on the 
immediate surface or even bore small holes entirely through it* as 
in the samples from the Elk Mountains of Colorado and Mount 
Ararat* Armenia, 

The transporting power of wind and ocean currents .—This is 
shown by a series of jars containing wind-transported material like 
volcanic dust from Krakaton and other localities, and loess deposits 
from the United States and China* 

Mud tutsi ripph r marks .—Mud and ripple markings made during 
deposition of sediment in shallow waters, and mud crocks due to 
shrinkage on drying are shown on large slabs of sandstone and 
quartzite from Ohio* New York, and Pennsylvania, 

Sedimentation m sea bottoms *—This is shown by samples of 
dredgings from various oceanic depths. Of particular interest is a 
aeries of separations into their component parts of soundings in the 
Pacific Ocean by the U, S- steamship Nero. 

Coiler tion ilhistmting the geology and mi?\erology of the District 
of Columbia .—The areas occupied by the various geological forma¬ 
tions, crystalline and fragmental* are shown by a relief map* The 
region, as a whole* i$ very poor in rock types* minerals, or fossils. 
What few minerals arc found occur almost wholly in the crystalline 
rocks of the northwest section. The collection shows all the forms 
thus far discovered, 

HI STORY Of AMERICAN CEQLCKIV, 

In the aisle at the end of the hall arc two flat cases containing 
collections relating to the history of American geology* and including 
portraits of the early workers and copies of their published works. 

Reserve or study —Dp ring the work of the various govern¬ 

mental surveys, and to a less extent State and private surveys, there 
have accumulated and been assigned for preservation in the National 
Museum a very large number of collections of rocks and ores which 
are grouped in part under kinds, hut to a large extent pcurved m 
collections representing the studies of particular areas, the results of 
which have been published in detail. These are not on exhibition* 
but constitute ihe reserve or study aeries referred to elsewhere. 

The following list includes some of the more important of these 
collections: 

Ad three! Eo-Cr ested Bii tie quail magic, Colorado, Folio 9, U. 8, GeoL Survey, 
Aplybapa quadrangle* Colorado, FoUo 180, U, S. GeoL Survey. 
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Aspen* Colo r> Monograph 3i, D* a. Geol* Survey, 

Austin Quadrangle Texas. Fatly 7ts g U, S, GeoL Survey. 

Hear Paw Mountains, Mont.* American Journal Seience p 1S9€. 

Bentley district, Arizona, Boll. 5S0-P, U. S. GeoL Survey. 

Eld welt Bar quadrangle, California, E'oUo I3 P V. 8, Geol Survey. 

BIk Belt Mountains* Mont. 

Bighorn MoujiIilIhs, Wyo., U, S. Geol, Survey, ProlL Paper SI, 

Big Trees qujidriLugle* California, Folio Ei 1 U T S. GeoL Survey* 

B Isliee quadraugle, Arizona, Folio 112 p U, S. Geo], Survey, 

Bitterroot Mountain?!, Idaho, U. S. Geol. Survey. Prof* Paper 27. 

Blue Mountains* Oreg,, 22nd Ann* Rop. U- s, Geol. Survey, pt. 2. 

Bohemia district, Oregon, 20th Annual Report U* S. Gt tiL Survey. part 3, 

Boise Quadrangle, Idaho, Folio 45, U. S+ GeoL Survey. 

Boston BnsLn. Muss,, CiquJ. of Ballou Basin, IftiXL 
Eoulder, Moor., Sint Annual Report, I, 1 , S, Geol Survey, [mrt 2s 
Bradshaw Mountains* Qtmdnmglc, Arisecuia* Folio 120, V. s, GooL Survey. 
Bi^efcienrldge dbtrlet Colorado^ T\ s, Oettl Survey, Prof, Paper No, 75, 

Bullfrog district* Nevada* Bull* U_ £. Geol. Survey, No, 407. 

Butte district. Montana, t-’ulio 3S r r. S. Geol. Survey, 

Castle Mountain, Mont, Bull. I30, U. Sr Geoi, Survey, 

Central City, Colo, 

<htco nrei, Cbllfomla, 1 7th Ann mil KeiMu-t. U. S, Geol r Survey* part 1- 
Ulti mining 01st Hot. North Carolina, Bull, 1*2, N. 0. Geol. Survey* 

Cinnabar dciwjslta, Idaho and Moiiinan, Bull, 3SI, U. S, Geol. Survey, 

Clifton quadrangle, Arizona, 3’olio 120, U. ft. Geo]. Survey. 

Coeur iTAIene district, Idaho* Fmf. Paper 82, U, s. UeoL Survey. 

Colorado Springs, quailrunfrle* Colorado, Falla 2U% U T N. Geol. Survey. 
Colville R^rvjitlufi, Wiiwh,, Bull. CI77. U_ S. Geol. Survey. 

Contact and JurbMge districts Nevada* Bull 497, U. Geol, survey. 

Crater Lake* Ores,, Prof, Paper 3. U, S_ Geol* Survey, 

Cripple Creek, Colo., ifitli Ann cm I Report* U. S, tiaoL Survey and Prof, Paper 54. 
Castor County, Colo,, 17th Annual Report, U r S. GiH>l. Survey. 

Gun River coal held* North Carolina, Bui). 471— B, U. S. Geol. Survey * 

BhtwIjj diatrkt, California. Bull. 3S0-A, TJ. S. Geol, Survey* 

Davidson County. N. C* p i>« o Cld Mining Dlst.L 
Celamar, Idaho I see Silver Oily). 

Doming quadrangle, Now Mexico, Folio 207, U, S. Geol. Survey. 

Denver Busin, Colo. p Mooogrnph 27* U_ S. Geol, Survey. 

Dillon* Mont., Bn]I, 574+ Ih S* GeoL Survey. 

Downlevflie Quadrangle, California. Fnlio 37, It. S. Gefil. Survey, 

Eaatimrt QUAdmn^le, ^^nlne T Folio 1G2 S U. S^Cenl. Survey* 

Hlkhorn dirtrict Montana, 22*1 Aicnunl Reporr. C. SL Geol* Survey. 

EUeitsburg quadrangle* Washington* Folio 8C, U, S, Geol. Survey. 

EWjuy qitmlrangle, Georgia* North Carolina, TonuOssec, Folio 1H7. V, K, CeoL 
Survey. 

Elliott County, Ky„ Bull. 3ft, U r g. GeoL Survey. 

FJlialou phuupliate field p Montuna, 

Eacampniunt Spt*c-[ql r Wyo. p Prof. Paper 25, L\ Geul. Survey. 

Engineer Muontuln qoadrangie, Colorado, Folio 171, U. S. Cool. Survey, 

Kureku dl^crlet, Nevada. Monograph 20 and 3<1 Annual Report, ['. S. GeoL 
Survey. 

Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. 

Fort Benton Quadrangle, Montami* Folio 55, IL S. Geol. Survey* 
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Fortieth parallel Survey; voL 6, 

Georgetown, Colo,* Prof. Pnper, IL 3. Geol. Survey No. 63. 

Gilpin imil Accent portions of Clear Creek nod Koutiler Counties, Colo., Prof. 

Paper G-L lu S, GeoL Survey . 

Globe quadrangle, Arizona, Folio 1H, U + S. GeuL Survey, 

Golden Arrow nml Clifford districts, Nevada, Bull. XL S. Geol. Survey- 

Uo Id field, Nev, + Pnof. Paper Gfl 4 TJ. S. GeoL Survey. 

Grass Valley Special, Oalif-, Folio 2&, U r £L GcoL Surrey. 

Hiri^rabble mining district, Colorado^ Bull. 5?$0-C, U. S. Gtol Survey. 
UnrtvlHe Iron orea, Wyoming RulL Sl^ C. S. Geol. Survey. 

Hawaiian Islands, Prof. Paper 88, 1-. S, Geol. Survey. 

Hayden Hill. Calif.. Bull. 564. U- S Geol. Survey, 

Helen it mining district, Montana. Bull, S27, U. S, GeoL Survey. 

High Grade district California. Bull* 5®4 r U. S. GeuL Survey* 

High wood Mouijlnlua, Mont., Bull, Geol. Survey of America, vol. 6. 

Holyoke H&tprvmlon. Folio 50 f U. S. Geol, 

Independence quadrangle. Kansas. Folio 1:50. U. S. Geol Survey. 

Indian Valley* Calif.* Hull. 260, C. S. Geol. Survey. 

Inyo Range, Cal 1C, Prof. Pa] ter 110, C. S. Geol, Survey. 

IruiL Mountains district. Missouri. 

Jack $oi] quad rankle, California, Folio 11. 

Joplln uud Bonne Terra, Mn, p Folio US. U* S. GtoL Survey. 

JmElfb .Mountains. Mont, iStk Annual Report, 1\ s. Goot Survey, part & 
Koneva quadrangle Kentucky. Folio ISO, U. S, Geol. Survey. 

K hi math Indian Reservation. Drag, 

Luke Ctmmplflin d Yt_, BulL, 107. U. S. Geol. Survey, 

Lq Plata quadrangle* Colorado, Ftillo 60. U* S, Geol. Survey, 

LudvfUu, Colo.. Monograph 12. 

Leudte Hills, Wyo., American Jour. Science. ISflT. 

Little Belt Mountain*; quadrangle. Montana, Folio H&, U. S, Gael. Survey. 

Little Rocky Mountains, Mont, Jour. Geology, 1B&8. 

Livingston qucLfjrankle, Montana, FnUo 1, U. S. tJeoL Survey. 

LLanteBumet qitndrangle, Texas, Folio 1S3, U + S* Geol. Survey. 

Murysvllte. Mont, Prof. Paper 57, IL S. Geol. Survey. 

Miners Basin and Wilson Mn*£i H Utah, TieII. f>30, U. s, Geol. Survey. 

Mohave County. Ariz„ Bull. 3D7, C. S, Geol, Survey. 

Mount Gmylock, Mass,* Monograph 23, U. S. Geol. Survey. 

Mount Stuart Quadrangle, Washington, Folio U. Sv Geol. Survey. 

Blount Taylor. K Mex.< 6Lh Annual Report U. S. Geol. Survey. 

Nampa, Ida ho, quadrangle. Folio 1Q3 t U. S, Geol. Survey. 

National district, Nevada, Bull. 601, U. S. Geol. Survey. 

Needle Mountains quadrangle. Colorado, Folio 131, U. $. GeoL Survey. 
Nevada City Special, California, Folio 20, U. S- GeoL Survey. 

Northeastern and Republic mining districts. quadrangle, Washington. Bull. 55o« 
U. S, Geol. Survey, 

Ouray quadrangle, CoIorndOp Folio 153, B. S, Geol. Survey, 

Park Clty p Utah, Prof. Paper 77, U. S, CteoL Survey, 

P^arl district, Colorado, Prof, Paper 25. U. S, GeoL Sunoy. 

Penobscot Bay quadrangle, Mnlne. Folio 1I0 F U. S. GeoL Survey. 

PhlHpsjburg qundrangle h Moo tana s Fdlo I0C. U. £?, Geol. Survey. 

Pikes Peak and Cripple Creak. Colo.. Folio 7, V, S. Geol* Survey, 

Preston, Conn., Bull. 402. U. S. Geol. Surrey. 

Pueblo quudrangle. Colo^ Folio 30, U. S. Geol, Survey, 
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Q nicks 11 ver deposits, Nevada* IluU r 620-D+ U. £. GooL Survey. 

Rabbit Bole, Nev., Bull. 225, U* S, GooL Surrey. 

Ray am1 Miami copper district* Arizona, Prof. Paper 115* U. 8, Geol. Survey, 
Bedding quadrate* Cfiinfomla* Folia 133, U. S, GeoL Survey, 

Rlcn quadrangle, Colorado. Folio 130. U. 3. GeoL Survey. 

Bio Grande Region, New Mexico Water Res. Paper* iSS, tl. S. GeoL Survey. 
Rochester mining district* Nevada. Ball. SStKM, TJ + S, Gaol. Surrey. 

Rockland quadrangle, Maine, Folio 1GS, II. £L Geol_ Survey. 

Rosebud quadrangle, Oregon, Folio 40, B. 9. Gool, Survey, 

Ruby Hill, Nev., Monograph 7, U, S. GeoL Survey. 

San Francisco and adjacent dint r let* Utah* Prat Paper SO, U. 9. Geoi Surrey. 
San Lula Quadrangle, CallforiiEn, Folio 101, U. E. Goo]. Survey. 

Santa Crus Quadrangle, California, Folio 163, U. B. GeoL Survey. 

Santa Rka and Patagonia Mountain* Arlz., BulL 582, U. S. Geol* Survey. 
Searles Lake, Calif. p BulL 5S0-L r U. S, Geol. Survey. 

Sliver Oily, quadrangle. Idaho, Folio 104, U. S_ GeoL Survey. 

Silver ClSIMiofllta, Colo., 17Lli Annual Report, IJ + E. Goal. Survey. 

Silver Peak* Nev H Prof. Fp.|j«r 50, U. S. GeoL Survey. 

Silver loti quadrangle, Colorado, Folio 120, U. S. GeoL Survey, 

Snake River Valley. Idaho. 

Suoqualmie queulrangte. Washington, Folio 139, V. 8. GeoL Survey. 

Sonora quadrangle, Washington. Folia 41, LL, £„ Geol. Survey, 

South Motmtaln. Pn + , Bull, 130* li, s. Geol, Survey. 

Souttaru sierra RnctTpiaent* GaALf., Prof. Paper J to. u. E. GeoL Survey. 

Sugar Lcwif dim rti/t. Colorado, 

Tacoma quadrangle, Washington. Folio 54, U* 9. Geol. Survey, 

TayturaviUe Region, California, B&iL 353* L\ S. Geol. Sdrrey. 

Tcllurlde quadrangle, Colorado, Folio 5T, U. 9. G*nL Survey, 

Ton Milo district* Cola, Folio 4S f U_ S, Geol. Survey. 

Tewan Mountains* N. Mo*., Bull 06, ['_ S, Geol. Survey. 

Three Foffca q mid rang fe, Montiuiri, Folio 24, U. S. Geot Survey. 

Tin lie district, Utah, Folio 05 and Prof. Paper 10T, U. fl, C5eoL Survey* 

Tonopnh, Nev„ Prof. Pur*r 1W, tL S. GeOL Survey, 

Uvalde quadrangle* Terns, Folio 04, V. S. Geol, Sttmy. 

Virgllina district* Virginia, Proe.. V. S. NnL Mu*, voL 40. 

Washoe district, Nevada* Monograph 3, u. S. Geol, Survey. 

White Mesa district, Arizona, Bull. 540, V. S, Geol. Survey. 

Wichita Mountains, Okla. 

Winters (Hess] dislrfet, California. BulL 5G4, U. S + Geol. Survey, 

VellOTmtono National Park, Wyo,, Monograph 32. U, S* GecL Survey. 

Terlngton- district, Nevada, Prof, Peif^r 114* U. 9. Geol. Survey, 

Puma County, Arts,. BulL 45L V B. Geol. Survey. 

In addition to the above there is a large collection of rocks and 
ores from world-wide sources which are classified by kinds, rather 
than locality, 

DIVISION OF MINERALOGY. 

EAST WINO, SECOND FLOOR. SOUTH SIDE. 

Entering the hall from the rotunda on the west, the visitor finds 
upon his immediate right an u Introductory Series* consisting of 
minerals selected to show the physical properties of color, hardness, 
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crystallization, and structure, the series showing perfection of crys¬ 
tal line form being us yet incomplete. Beyond this is a small up¬ 
right case containing examples of the nongaseous elements that occur 
in nature, free or uncombined, Upon the left is a tow of 1+ cases 
(known as American cases) in which are installed a systematic 
series of minerals comprising upwards of 3.500 specimens from all 
parts of the world, arranged according to the system prevailing 
among mineralogists. It is difficult among so many to select any 
particular specimens for especial reference. On account of their 
rarity and crystal development the large scheelite from Ryndo. 
Korea, the gift of Mr. J. Morgan Clements, and the cinnabar from 
Hunan Province, China, the gift of United States Consul N, T, 
Johnson are worthy of mention, though to the public at large the 
beautiful series of California tourmalines, the Brazilian and North 
Carolina emeralds, the large (1,023 pounds) beryl from Grafton, 
N. H., and the large cluster of Brazilian amethysts are doubtless more 
attractive (pi. IT, fig. 2). 

Among the rare, but inconspicuous objects are the only specimens 
known of crystallized turquoise, two of the finest known specimens 
of ihc rare mineral bodgkinsonite, a series of exceptionally fine, 
crystal groups of ferberito, and a cluster of the largest known 
coleman ites. 

On the south side of the hall (pi. 16, fig, 1) are 9 floor upright cases 
in which are arranged materials of the same nature as those on the 
north side, but not systematically classified. They are selected mainly 
on account of their size and beauty, and special reference may be made 
to the fluorites from St. Lawrence County, N. Y., and Cumberland. 
England; two cases showing the forms of calcium carbonate occur¬ 
ring in nature, including the large clusters and twin forms of calcite 
from the lead mines of Missouri; two similar cases showing the 
varieties of quartz or silica; one case of zeolites from the trap rocks 
of New Jersey, and one of numerous ornaments cut from various 
kinds of material as described in the catalogue of gems and precious 
stones. Two flat cases contain an historically interesting collec¬ 
tion assembled by Prof. C. U. Shepard, one of America’s pioneer 
mineralogists. This is particularly rich in rutiles from Graves 
Mountain. Ga. At the eastern end of the hall are large masses of 
the copper carbonates, nzuritc and malachite, from the copper mining 
regions of Arizona and Russia. 

TVhile by no means the largest or finest of the numerous mineral 
collections of the country, the Museum collection is unusual in the 
number of type specimens it contains (upwards of 100) i. e the 
actual materials upon the study and analysis of which new species 
have been founded, 
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THE 0 EM COLLECTION. 

In the row of flat topped cases extending through the center of 
ihe hall is exhibited a collection of cut stones and gems known ns the 
Isaac Lea collection. The history of this collection is as follows: In 
1884, Prof - F. \V* Clarke. at the time honorary curator of the Division 
of Mineralogy, prepared an exhibition of American precious stones 
as a pan of the United States National Museum’s contribution to 
the New Orleans Exposition. The same collection was displayed at 
the Cincinnati Exposition the year following, after which it was re¬ 
turned to Washington and incorporated in the mineral collection 
of the Museum* In 189L the collection was greatly augmented by 
purchases from the estate of Dr. Jos* Leidy, of Philadelphia, and 
exhibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, 
when it avlus returned once more to Washington. In 1894, Mrs* 
Frances Lea Chamberlain bequeathed to the Museum a collection of 
precious stones which had been made by her father, Dr, Isaac Lea. 
Later, in 1897, her husband. Dr. L. T, Chamber Iain, became honorary 
curator of the collection and added a large number of desirable 
specimens. On his death he bequeathed a sum of money the income 
from which is used for its further increase. 

In addition to the above sources many specimens have been re^ 
reived as gifts from individuals and transfers from the United States 
Geological Survey. These various collections have been combined 
and are now exhibited as the Isaac Lea collection, although the in¬ 
dividual stones are differentiated by labels. The exhibition us above 
noted is comprised in a row of table cases down the center of the hall 
(sec ph 10, tig. L). At the west end of this row immediately to the 
l ight of the entrance to the hall stands a large group of amethyst crys¬ 
tals from Brazil. In the table cases fronting the windows on the south 
side of the hall are other series illustrating the properties of precious 
stones, their appearance in the rough as contrasted with the cut form; 
gem minerals in the matrix or as occurring in nature* and artificial 
and imitation stone?. Finally* an upright case between the windows 
at the center of the hall contains many semiprecious stones—that is, 
stones used in the manufacture of small ornaments, rather than for 
personal adornment. 

The collection now comprises some 4,000 individual stones, includ¬ 
ing not only those used for personal adornment, but as well such as 
are used in the smaller works of art and utilitarian purposes. 
Especial attention may be called to the cases of opals* both cut and 
in the rough. Among the individual cut stones mention may be made 
of the r>7.5-carat green tourmaline from Maine, the unique fil-carat 
yellow orthodase from Madagascar, the blue zircons from Australia; 
the 40 and 47 carat aqua murines from Connecticut and Siberia; the 
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fid-carat white topaz from Japan* the 155-cirat blue topiiz from the 
Russian Urals, and a series of uncut diamonds from Arkansas, se¬ 
lected to show the natural crystal forms and the variation in color* 

It may lie added that in building up the collection an attempt has 
been made to show the possibilities of commonplace material; that 
there is a goodly number of stones, in themselves of little intrinsic 
value, which when properly cut and mounted are not merely beautT 
fill, but have the additional value of being out of the lint of the usual 
material sold in shops. In this connection particular attention may 
lie called to the eabodrons of sjlkified wood T obsidian, epidntic granite 
(unakite) T and green feldspar (amazAii^tnuc)* 1 

SECTION OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 

KA*T WI NG , SECOND FLOOR, FAST END A XU NORTH *tDE. 

The mineral collection merges at the east end of the hall into that 
of economic geology* under which name are comprised only those 
minerals which have some economic value, either in their natural 
condition or a* sources from which valuable substances may be. de¬ 
rived. These collections are divided into two scries* metallic and non- 
metal lie. The metallic begins with a flat top case containing excep¬ 
tionally fine crystalline aggregates of gold and silver (pi. IT. fig. 1). Of 
historical interest in this case is a minute flake of gold, the identical 
piece found by John Marshall in the mill race at Slitter’s Fort in 
IMS, and by him hammered out to determine its nature. The fol¬ 
lowing is a transcript of a letter accompanying it and which guar¬ 
antees its authenticity, 

Sa* l Francisco, Aa^wjt £,]■„ J.s.ys. 

This paper eontalrt* the first piece of pehl ever discovered |a Hie northern 
part of Upper California. It woa found In February, 1S4S, hj James W r Myr- 
ahnll In the race i?t dpt .Inn A. Sutter's ^ tv mi 11 about 4fi miles tr\*m Sutter 1 ! 
Fort on the umith branch of the American Ftorlt. It was beaten out with a 
hammer by Mr. Marshall, to lest Its malleability. 

It Is prcReniCiJ to the National Institute, Washington, r>, C, 

J. L, Fotsoh. 

Among other objects of unusual interest are n cube of iron pyrites 
carrying crystallized gold and galen* from near Juneau, Alaska* 
several dusters and groups of gold and silver crystals, and tin un¬ 
usually large (444 grams) waterworn platinum nugget from Nijni 
Tugilsk. Russia (pi. 18. fig. 1). Immediately adjacent to this rase is 
the large mass of native copper, weighing approximately 3,000 
pounds, brought in 1873 from the Lake Superior region (pi, 1H, 
%. 2). and large pieces of amygdaloid and breccia, show ing impreg 

■for ilrtall* of Hit* collettIon. iw bulletin us. U, B. National Miseeum. IDE!. 
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nations of the same metal. In a special case at this end of the hall is 
also exhibited n series of radio-active minerals mid radium ores ac¬ 
companied by a portrait and autograph of Mme. Curie. The excep¬ 
tionally large and beautiful yellow masses of curnotite f rom Xuturita, 
Colo., were secured for the Museum from Mr. J. I. Mullen, by Mr. 
F. L, Hess, This series is augmented by two large sections of fossil 
logs impregnated with carnotite from Thompson Springs, Utah, 

The systematic metallic series begins in a row of floor upright eases 
at the east end of the hull (pi. 16* fig. 2}* The collections are arranged 
in the following order: Ores of gold, silver, silver lead, zinc, copper, 
platinum, antimony, minor metals (including arsenic, bismuth, iridos- 
minc, and cadmium), iron, mercury, aluminum, nickel, manganese, 
and the minor metals used in steel manufacture (as tungsten, vana¬ 
dium, titanium, and molybdenum)* Among the gold ores arc sam¬ 
ples of the rich gold-bearing gravel from Dutch Flat, Placer County, 
Calif., a large series of placer golds from Alaska, Hew Zealand, and 
miscellaneous localities within the limits of the United States. 
Among the silver ores, attention may be called to the nugget of native 
silver, weighing 448 ounces, from near Globe, Ariz., and the dendritic 
silvers from the region of Lake Superior, Also large ore masses 
showing full width of the veins from the Reese River district, Nevada, 
and the Enterprise mine, Rico district* Dolores County* Colo. As 
with other metals* the exhibit is accompanied with a carefully se¬ 
lected series showing the metalliferous minerals in their purity* and 
the ore as mined in which the mineral is often so thoroughly dis¬ 
guised as to be not recognizable. 

The silver lead ores—mainly galena—from world-wide sources are 
selected to show all possible variations from the original native 
sulphide through angiesite, cemsito, and impure ferruginous 
varieties. 

The ores of lead, which are mainly galena, are of the same general 
type. 

Ores of zinc are largely sulphides and their alteration products, 
smitbsonite and calamine* These arc shown in all their varieties. 
The unique deposit of silicate and oxide ores at Franklin, X. J. 5 is 
illustrated by fine large specimens showing zincite, willemite, and 
frank]mite, with their numerous accessories. As an adjunct to this 
arc two desk top cases in front of the window containing selected 
series of zinc ores and associated minerals and rocks from the 
Franklin furnace and southwest Missouri regions* 

Ores of tin are shown from all the principal tin regions of the 
world. These comprise a largo series of the Straits tins and also of 
those from the historical Cornwall mines, and stream tins and vein 
ores from the numerous nouproducing localities of the United States, 
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including Virginia, North Carolina* South Dakota* and California. 
Of historical interest is a small bar of metallic tin smelted in IS40 
from tin ore in Jackson, N. II., and a mass of block tin, weighing 
TO pounds, smelted from the San Jacinto ores in California. Tim 
bears the following legend, which is of historical interest: 

For IIOIL Thofl. S. Wilson. 

CoEnmfsaEcmer of the General Uimj Office. 

Tin from the mines of the San Jacinto Tie Co. + 

San Bernardino Co„ California. U. S. A. 

Office of Company. $&n Francisco, Mch, h 1S70. 

The collection is particularly rich in the newly exploited Bolivian 
ores, including the somewhat rare form cyikirifcj which hare Ijcch 
secured for the Museum through the cooperation of Mr. F. L, Hess, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey* 

The commercially workable copper ores are mainly in the form of 
chadcopyrlte* bomite, chalcodte, and covellite* or their numerous 
alteration products—malachite and azurite As with the other scries 
these collections contain masses selected to show the pure mineral as 
well as in. the gangue as ordinarily mined* 

The ores of antimony are primarily the sulphide stibnite, though 
occurring sometimes native, as in the mass from Kern County* 
Calif* Of particular interest is the crystallized stibnite from JapuiL 

Ores of mercury are nearly altogether of the sulphide type cinna¬ 
bar* The collection is particulaly rich in samples from the Pacific 
coast, but contains also specimens from ail] important regions of 
the world. 

The ores of aluminum are primarily beau site, the hydrous impure 
oxide. This mineral Is shown by samples from Georgia and Arkansas 
in the United States, as well as from the original locality Beaux, in 
France* and also from British Guiana. Cryolite, the fluoride of 
aluminum and calcium from Greenland, is shown in its typical forms. 
Corundum, the oxide of aluminum, is included, although not 
ordinarily considered an ore of the metal. 

Nickel and cobalt, although widespread, rarely occur in quantities 
sufficient to be of economic importance* The main bodies of work¬ 
able ore to-day are Canadian, where the nickel mineral is polydymite 
associated with pvrrholite, and New Caledonia, in which the ores are 
a secondary product known under the names of garnkrite and 
noumeite. There are shown also as of historical interest examples 
of the sulphide ore from the now abandoned mines at Lancaster 
County, Pa*, the cobalt ore chathamite from the original locality at 
Chatham, Conn., and the rarer forma of ore, such as smaltite* nieeoUte 
and their oxidation products from other sources, An adjunct to this 
collection is shown in the desk-top ease against the window. This 
includes a selected series of the nickel-copper ores and their assoti- 
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ated rocks from the Sudbury district, Ontario, and also one oC the 
cobalt nickel ores from Cobalt. Canada< 

The principal ores of manganese are the oxides, of which there arc 
numerous forms difficult to distinguish by the naked e\o. Ihc 
principal ones are psilomelane, which sometimes occurs in interesting 
botryoidal forms, and pyrolusltei more rwrfy nmnganosite* bans- 
iminite, braumte* pnliauite, and tnangaiute. With these nsides are 
included the silicate, rhodonite, and the carbonate, rliodochfosite. 
which are sometimes utilised industrially. 

Eeccnt advances in the methods of the manufacture of steel 
have brought Into use a number of nuncrnls which until within a 
few' years were of scientific interest only* A special effoil wn> 
made, particularly during the Great YY ar, to bring together the full 
series of these ores here displayed# With the cooperation of Mr. 
Frank L. Iless* of the United States Geological Survey, this was 
eminently successful. The series includes the ores of tungsten— 
wolframite, ferberitc* tungstite and scheelitc; ores of vanadium — 
heweitite* patronite, and voimdinite; ores of titanium— menaccanitc 
(ilmenite)* brookite. and rutile: ores of uranium — unminite and 
pitch-blende and molybdenite, an ore of molybdenum, PiiTtinilarly 
striking is the large mass of scbcelite. weighing 2 s fi0fl pounds^ from 
the Atolia mines of California, and the feiberitc from Boulder 
County, Colo,, weighing 1,500 pounds, Among the vanadium ores 
those of Peru are perhaps of the greatest interest and warrant the 
following transcript from the label. They were secured for the 
Museum through the cooperation of Mr. T>. F. Howett. likewise of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Ynimdiuns, n we element uUied to phosphorus, Is found l» 
unusual concentration m the iJepartiaent of dan In in 
centrat Pern* a region occupied by faulted Jurat Tins and 
Cretaceous seclimentH and injocteii liy » mn&ftt variety nf dikes. 

Tbe deposit la a lene-sJiftped uui*s occupy ins a fault, and Its 
corniced mainly of (11 qui*aaem\ i2) pntrdnlte, nm\ (%} n 
cokelike hydrocarbon. In the weathered zone a number of 
brighter colored. oxidized and hydrated mm [.minds arc found, 
meh n« bewettile and pamltfc The material was probably 
forced into the swdliuents while la plastic and homogeneous 
condition, and I be segregation took place later. 

The ores are rust Hied to drive off the volatile matter and the 
vanadium in extracted from the residue. The chief value of the 
element Ilea In Us power to erectly Incn^nu the hardness, ansi 
toughness of jgteet when added in qnnfttitie** up to 1 pur cent ; 
bat various eana pounds of vumadlnni llnd estetiBlvo nth Station 
in the chemical imd inernllurcloitl Industrie 

The titanium ores (rutile) of Virginia, it may be added, are unique 
ami the only ones of their kind worked to-day in America. The ma¬ 
terial is shown both in the gnngne and ns concentrates, which are 
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used largely in the manufacture of carbons for electric lights and 
for imparting desired tints to porcelain, and to some extent in the 
manufacture of steel. 

Iron ores are displayed in two American cases showing in form of 
hand specimens all the varieties produced within the limit* of the 
United State*. In the wall case extending along the north and east 
sides of the Kange are ores of like nature, but in many cases in larger 
form, from the principal iron producing localities of the world. 
Adjacent to this collection iso desk top case against the east window 
showing the origin of limonite iron ore through the oxidation of 
iron pyrite and pyrrholite* Another case of similar pattern contains 
a small collection consisting of weighed samples of various ores each 
accompanied by the porportional amount of its essential constituents. 
The collection includes (1) ores of copper in form of chalcopyrile, 
(2) zinc in form of sphalerite, (3) lead in form of galena, (4) tin 
in form of casslterlte, and (5) iron in form of magnetite, hematite, 
and limon ite. 

The nonmetal lie series begins with the American cases on the west 
side of the hit 11 immediately adjoining the mineral collections. On 
account of its close relationship with the gem collections, an exhibit 
of rocks and associated minerals from the diamond mines of South 
Africa is given first place. This col lection was donated to the Mu¬ 
seum by Mr. Gardner F. Williams and is described in the catalogue 
of the Gem collection (Bull. 118, U.S.N.M,)* 

Under the term asbestos, the commercial world includes sev¬ 
eral mineral species differing in origin and chemical composition, 
but alike in possessing a fibrous structure which adapts them to 
sundry commercial purpose*. Of these the mineral chrysolite (ami¬ 
anthus), a fibrous form of the mineral serpentine, is by far the most 
generally used, both on account of its abundance and tbe softness 
and pliability of its libers which permits of their being woven and 
used in fireproof fabrics. The smaller samples shown in the Amer¬ 
ican case adjacent to that just described are supplemented by the 
larger ones from Canada {pi. 19) and Vermont. Of exceptional 
beauty are the golden yellow varieties from the Grand Canyon 
region in Arizona, The South African crocidolite and amtrite, 
though closely resembling chrysolite in structure, are of quite dif¬ 
ference composition; they are, however, used for similar purposes. 
The amphibolic mibrsto*, tremolite and anthophyllite, dilfer from 
those described in having a leas pliable fiber. They, are therefore used 
mainly in the manufacture of felt* and packing materials. They 
occur mainly associated with the metamorphic schist*, 

Tbe asbestos exhibit is succeeded by one including the minerals 
known under the name of talc, or steatite, and pyrophyllite. These 
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tniiierals Eire distinguished by their softness and consequent lack of 
grit They differ in that the first named is a hydros?Ikate of mag¬ 
nesium while the second is a hydrosilicate of aluminum. They are 
almost equally soft and used for similar purposes, although perhaps 
the pyrophyllite is the less common of the two. They are ground 
and used for talcum powders and lubricants and the massive forms 
as tailor's chalk, and in the manufacture of gas nipples and electrical 
goods. The massive impure form, soapstone, is used for laundry 
mul laboratory tanks as well- Succeeding this is a case of micas, 
under which name is included a number of minerals distinguished 
by their eminent cleavage which permit of their being split into 
transparent or translucent more or less elastic foliae. Of all the 
varieties known, only the white mica muscovite and the pearhgray 
phlogopite have at present any commercial value. They are utilized 
mainly in electrical work, though large quantities are ground and 
utilized in the manufacture of wall paper and for producing frost 
effects on Christmas cards, etc. 

Cases containing the haloid salts (fluorite, cryolite and common 
salt), the nitrates, borates and sulphates, including a full series of 
the Chilean nitrates and the potash salts from the celebrated deposits 
at StassfurU Germany, follow in the order named. Two cases are 
devoted to the so-called rare earths under which are included the 
monazite sands and the compounds known under the mineraJogical 
names columbite, sa mars kite and zirkitc—componnds of columbium. 
cerium, yttrium, tantalum* etc., and the minerals lepidolite and 
spodumene* which are possible sources of lithia. In continuation of 
this series along the north wall on the north side of the hall arc shown 
in the order mentioned the minerals sopiolite (meerschaum), magne¬ 
site, and dolomite, used in the manufacture of pipes and for refrac¬ 
tory' materials, or as sources of carbonic add; limestones, used in 
quick lime and for fluxes; sulphur and sulphur ores: gypsum, utilized 
in the manufacture of laud plaster, and plaster of Paris; phosphates, 
utilized for fertilizer purposes; abrasives, including the minerals 
quartz, corundum, emery, volcanic dusts, diatomaceous earth, etc., as 
well as the massive materials used in the manufacture of grind and 
whet stones. 

A somewhat striking member of this exhibit is the large mass of 
diatomaceous earth from Lompoc, Santa Barbara County, Calif, 
The block is some 4^ by 4J by 2$ feet in cubical dimensions The 
material composing it is about 92 per cent silica, the remainder being 
mainly water and organic matter, with traces of alumina. The 
silica portion is composed of approximately 75 per cent of diatoms 
and 25 per cent of sponge spicules and radiolaria. 

Under ochers or mineral paints are included a number of sub¬ 
stances, mainly metallic oxides and carbonates in varying de- 
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grees of purity, which are utilized in their natural conditions, or 
from which materials for paints can be prepared. These include 
the iron oxides of prevailing yellow or brown colors, though 
sometimes red; chromite, used in the manufacture of chrome, yellows 
and greens; barite or sulphate of barium, used as a substitute for white 
lead; and a few other minerals utilized to some extent for similar 
purposes. These are shown in their natural conditions ns well as 
ground, purified, and otherwise prepared for use. 

Graphite, plumbago, or black lead as it is sometimes popularly 
called, is shown in an upright cose in all its principal varieties as 
disseminated in the rock, in clean crystalline lamellar masses like 
those of Ceylon or in impure and amorphous forms, ng those of 
Sonora, Mexico. A scries of jars show the pure Ceylon material as 
crushed and prepared for use. 

The coals, in a similar case, are shown in all phases of carboniza¬ 
tion from pent as freshly taken from a bog, through the lignitic or 
brown coni and bituminous phases to anthracitic and graphitic forms 
in which meta morph ism has progressed so far os to render the ma- 
terkd unsuited to fuel purposes. 

The kaolins, clays, and fictile material in general occupy two Amer¬ 
ican cases at the west end of the hall. The series are selected to show 
varieties rather than distribution, They include the kaolins, both 
crude and washed ready for use in the higher grades of china and 
porcelain ware, the less pure forms used in pottery and the coarser 
admixtures utilized for brick tile and terra cotta. While it is rec¬ 
ognized that as soon as material passes from the hand of the miner 
to that of the metallurgist, chemist, or assayer it leaves the domain of 
applied geology and enters that of technology, it has nevertheless 
been deemed advisable with many of the nonmetullic minerals, rare 
earths and metals to include enough of the manufactured product to 
suggest their possibilities. In the case of some of the metals this 
has been already referred to (p. 297), Such treatment seems espe¬ 
cially desirable in the case of the clays where a possible change in 
color during firing may be an important matter. Hence in these 
same cases samples of the raw and baked and partially finished prod- 
ucfc are exhibited side by aid,e* 

On the south side of the hall are shown materials used for struc- 
tnral and monumental purposes, i. e., building stones and marbles. 
This collection was begun and a considerable part of it was made 
under the direction of Dr. George W, Hawes while in charge of the 
geological collections and acting as a special agent of the Tenth 
Census. The stones are in large part cut into the form of 4-inch 
cubes for convenience of display and installation. Against the walls 
and as panels of special bases are large slabs selected to show vena- 
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tion and other color- or structural feature- desirable in stones used 
for decorative purposes. The collection comprises upwards of SJ50O 
specimens uiid includes representations of all the leading quarries in 
the United States and those which arc important from abroad. (See 
ph 20, fig. 1.) 

The entire exhibition series, metallic and nonmetal lie, of economic 
minerals, numbers upwards of 1X300 individual specimens. 


MINERAL WATERS. 


From fi strictly scientific standpoint, any ’water b a mineral water, 
since water is itself a mineral—an oxide of hydrogen. Common 
usage has. however, tended toward the restriction of the name to 
such waters ns carry in solution an appreciable quantity of other 
mineral matter. Of the various salts held in solution, those of 
sodium, calcium, and iron ate the most common> More rarely, or 
at least in smaller amounts, occur those of potassium* lithium, mag¬ 
nesium, strontium, silicon, etc. The most common of the acids is 
carbonic, and the next sulphuric. 

According to their temperatures, as they flow from springs, the 
waters are divided into (A) thermal and (B) nonthermal; a thermal 
water being one, the mean annual temperature of which is 70* F + or 
more. Each of these groups is again subdivided according to the 
character of the acids and their salts, us below: 


Class 1. Alkaline. 

Class IL Alkaline-saline^ 

Class TIL Saline— - 

Class TV. Acid-- - 


Sulpha ted. 
Mu rkEed. 
Sulpha ted. 
Muriated. 

Sulpha ted. 
Mu Hated. 


Siliceous 


Sulphated. 
Mu Hated* 


The classes may be further subdivided according to the predomi¬ 
nating salt in solution, as (1) sodic, (2) litliic, (3) potessic, (4) 
calcic, (5) magnetic, (fl) chalybeate, or (7) aluminous* 

Anv spring water may be characterized by the presence or ab¬ 
sence of gas, when it is designated by one of the following terms; 
(1) nongasenus, (2) carbonated, (3) sulphurated, (4) azotized* or 
(5-) carbureted. 

The water of springs is meteoric and has acquired its mineral 
matter by gradually percolating downward through the rocks from 
which it dissolves a certain amount of matter, the quantity and 
kind being dependent upon the bind of rocks, the temperature and 
pressure of the water, as well as the gases which it has absorbed. 
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The collection as displayed in n wall case at the west end of 1 he hall 
is selected to show kinds and geographic distribution* Inasmuch 
as this water itself presents to the eye no marks of differentiation 
the samples are displayed in the original package* The collection 
is accompanied by a map showing distribution in the United States, 

THE GEOLOGY AND MINING INDUSTRY OF LEAJtfTLLE, COLORADO. 

A wall case at the north end of the east range on the first floor has 
been devoted to this collection, of which the following is a transcript 
of the label: 

The prevailing a ad mfret important are vt Leadvlll# Is a a argentl ferous galena, 
Which betow the zone of oxidation is jitisueEated with zinc blciulo and pyrlle. 
The secondary kIIw r-lamring mineral* are urgenOferons WUsalte, or carbonate 
uf lead * cet-argyi-jiu, or chloride of silver ; the ehlosobromlde of silver ; leas 
frequently chloioAodlde of s-tlver; and very rarely nut Eve silver. Lead ii!$o 
occurs In secondary forma, as ahgtaflifca, or sulphate of lend; pyroaiorpUte nr 
LdilorpphcHphale; occasionally an litharge, and rarely as* minium. Sfruc nectar* 
In the frariEi of CM-lauaEne, or silicate* white iron occurs us auLgnetllbe f hematite, 
or lEakonlic, oxldntlon products of pyrites liold occurs in the unlive stole la 
the form of sum LI leaflets More rarely occur urea of monganw* arsenic, autl- 
luony, luolybdennoip copper, hteumtb, mad vamuJluni* By far the mmt Im¬ 
portant of the ores occur in the blue- gray dolemUlc Urae^wme of the Lower Car- 
bohiferous formation and associated with Intrusive bodies of porphyry P either 
overly lug or cutting across it* and which are known as white, or Leadvftte por¬ 
phyry, and gray porphyry. The gangue of rho ores Is mainly some form of 
sHka (mechanically or chemically oombtual wkh hydrous osldos of iron ami 
maugutieae) ami n great variety of hydrous si Urates of alum tun and ho rite. 
The mis In tunas of argentiferous galena or lead ore Is found In culcomaguesinsi 
beds. The ores containing gold anil copper are more Iwquimtly found In 
uHlccfiuit bed*, In porphyries^ or Lu crystalline rocks. 

The ores ure assumed to have been deposited from acuieona solution atiil 
originally In the form of sulphides. They nre of hi ter origin than the Inclosing 
rock; and were deposited not Inter than the Cretaceous iieriod. it is believed 
(hut the met id tic contents of the ores were derived mainly from the neighboring 
uud overlying eruptive rocks. 

The exhibition comprises all the principal types of rocks ami ores, 
together w ith a retief map of seci ions of the region* ns collected and 
produced by the U T S, Geological Survey. 

CENSUS* OF THE COLLECTIONS, PET A RTM E NT OF UHOhOGT. 

The exact number of individual specimens in the department can 
not he given as may readily be understood on a moment’s considera¬ 
tion. A rock fragment to-day considered one specimen may to-mor¬ 
row be broken into a dozen pieces, and a single handful of small fos¬ 
sils may comprise a hundred or thousand individuals. In the exhibi¬ 
tion series it is the custom to consider as one specimen l!ie material 
covered by a single label, though it may weigh from a grain to a ton 
or more, whether it be a single fossil of pinhead size, or an aggregate 
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of eereral thousand. These facts have been taken into considera¬ 
tion and allowances made accordingly in the following table. Ow¬ 
ing to the large number of individual specimens considered essential 
to the proper representation of a single species, the collection of in¬ 
vertebrate fossils is alone numerically as large as all the others of 
the department combined. As already stated the collections are 
separated into two series, one placed on public view—the exhibition 
senes—und one stored away in drawers and available only to students 
and specialists, and known as the study series, 

r±n names beuceb. 


Physical and chcmienl gfcotojj— ---—-— ^ lfiu 

Mineralogy -- — ...—------ ^ 2 

Petrol^- - - --—-- I, "64 

Meteorites- —- — --— —-— —- ——— * 

Q&ms and precious stones—- —--—„— — — ^— 4,000 

Economic geology -—— ------ —— 8* 317 

Invertebrate paleontology --— --- 24.000 

Vertebrate pniconteiogy —- — 630 

Paleobotanx-—* - --—-—- —-- 5, 600 

Total of exhibit Io n rales___„—-— 33, 183 

STUDY SEXIEB. 

Crralcgy, physical mid chemical, and economic --- 7S, 802 

Meteorites. - --- -——- —- *550 

Mineralogy, ___„—-—-——--- 33, 031 

Petrology- _-— - — -- 50 r 403 

Invertebrate pnleomo Laa? --—--— MSG, OS© 

Vertebrate paleontology -..---———- 10,330 

Paleobotany ——---™ —— 36,213 


Total of study series--—----- 1 T 33-4.302 


Total number of specimens-„—- — 3,407,676 


*T&eae Pi*prcM-nt Itte buidImf of individual spec!meiis and fraEmeata Tbe tot*] 

number of lEdlTlfl&ftl falls and 0Bd* rfpr«cnted !b approslmAteJi COO, 








































SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

COSTA RICA, 


By Kobkbt Uumwa r . 


[With 5 plateaj 

One beautiful morning in M ny m 18G7, alter a voyage across the 
placid Caribbean Sea, beneath a shy equally blue and serene, the 
passengers on board the Pacific Mail side-wheel steamer //enry 
Chimney came out on deck to view the scene on shore. We had 
docked at the port of Aspinwall (now Colon) * the Caribbean terminus 
of the Panama Railway. Many of the group hud never before seen 
the glorious vegetation of the Tropics, and to them the view was 
startling in its novelty and beauty. To the writer, the effect wua 
such that it had ever since been his desire to see again, but under 
conditions favorable to a more intimate acquaintance, the virgin 
forest of the so-called Torrid Zone. 

The opportunity so much desired and so eagerly anticipated did 
not occur until nearly two score years later, when* on the morning of 
December 8 T 1904, after another voyage across the calm expanse of 
the Caribbean* the densely wooded mountains of Costa Rica loomed 
high among the clouds* a majestic background to the varied scene. 
Our steamer had arrived during the night at Puerto Liradru the 
Caribbean seaport of Costa Rica: a neat little city, whence are 
shipped to northern markets the coffee and bananas which are the 
chief exports of the fifth Republic. Far beyond the town, but seem¬ 
ingly only a few miles distant, the scarred and calcined summit of 
the Vulcan de Turrialba constituted u conspicuous landmark* every 
detail sharp and distinct through the transparent atmosphere. On 
either hand stretched the coast line: to the right, snowy breakers 
dashing over coral reefs* the exquisitely wooded little island of 
La Uvita, just offshore, resting like an emerald on the sapphire 
waters of the bay; to the left a wall of giant grass®, except where 
the tail plumes of coconut palms fringed the higher portions of the 
shore line. 

The train for San Jose, the capital, nestling two-thirds of a mile 
above the sea among the mountains of the interior, leaves for its des- 
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tination in the morning. At first the railway skirts the coast, the 
blue expanse of the Caribbean close by on the right; on the left a 
solid wall of primeval forest, except where this is broken by an oc¬ 
casional small clearing. Soon the track turns inland, alternately 
passing through swampy forests of palms and other tropical vege¬ 
tation of bewildering splendor, and, on ground less wet, extensive 
plantations of bananas, where are produced most of that fruit which 
is consumed in the United States. Ere long the ground, still densely 
wooded, becomes less Hat; the verge of the coastal plain has been 
reached, and the train meanders among the foothills, which become 
higher and higher until the engine puffs strenuously in its effort to 
overcome the increasing grade. The aspect of the forest gradually 
changes: palms are leas in evidence, a solid mantle of closely matted 
“ broad-ieuved ” trees, in appearance essentially like those of our 
northern woods hut with foliage of a darker, more somber green and 
with broader and more dome-shaped or flattened crowns, forming 
tiie mass of the all-embracing forest. The air becomes sensibly 
cooler until, toward the summit of the line, the temperature is as 
bracing as that of a fine October day in the States. The scenery 
from the car windows is constantly changing, for every turn of the 
road—and the curves are very frequent—brings into view a picture 
more magnificent, if possible, than those left behind. Far below, on 
the left, through a deep and densely wooded gorge, rushes the Rio 
Reventaxon, the mountain wall beyond backed by range over Tange 
of mountains until the most distant blend with the blue of the sky. 

In proceeding upward the first considerable break in the eontinu- 
itv 0 f forest is where the Indian village of Tucurriqui is seen across 
the canyon of the Reventnzbn, perched high above the foaming 
stream on a comparatively level bench, surrounded by extensive 
ureas of open pasture and cultivated fields of sugar cane, maize, and 
upland rice. Gradually such open spaces become more frequent and 
of greater extent until near ('artago, the former capital, on the 
southern slope of the Vulcan de Irazu, little woodland can be seen. 
Here, 4,50(1 feet above the sea, the bracing, almost chilly, air and 
stone fences around the fields arc strongly suggestive of Sew Eng¬ 
land; a very transient illusion, however, for many of the telegraph 
and telephone poles are observed to bear not only foliage of their 
own but also orchids, ferns and other epiphytic plants; the night- 
blooming cereus and other cacti grow upon the stone wails, and the 
low red-tiled houses of the inhabitants are of a style of architecture 
never seen in northern countries. The highest point along the rail¬ 
way is reached at F.l Alto, n few miles beyond Cartago, at an ele¬ 
vation of exactly 1 mile above sea level. Thence the road descends 
to San Jo$£, the capital, near the head of a broad valley between 
the Cordillera Centra], just crossed, and the Cerro de la CandeMrin, 
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at an elevat ion of 3,500 feet. From San Jos£ are plainly visible the 
volcanoes of Iruzii, Barba, anti Pons, of the central range; in the 
opposite direction the Candelarhi Mountains are seen so clearly that 
the fields of sugar cane, maize, and rice which cover their slopes can 
easily be recognized by the hue of green peculiar to each, while dose 
to the summit of the highest peak the gigantic evergreen oaks are 
clearly silhouetted against the sky. 

From San Jose to the Pacific Ocean extends a region greatly dif- 
ferent in appearance anti climate from that of the eastern or Carib¬ 
bean slope. The latter is a region of perennial rains; indeed, the 
rainfall is excessive during a considerable portion of the year, and 
even during the drier months there are daily showers, mostly “ sun 
showers” of short duration, though often several occur each day, 
the higher portions of the mountains being perpetually saturated 
with rain or dense, wet fogs,' On the Pacific slope, however, the 
year is sharply divided into two very different seasons, a wet and 
a dry, each of six months duration. The inhabitants speak of the 
former as their winter {</ hivierno). the latter as their summer 
(el verano). The dry season is practically rainless and cloudless: 
many trees shed their foliage as completely as do those of northern 
countries in winter;* pastures become poor, and toward the end of 
the season conditions of severe drought often prevail. On the other 
hand, the forests, pastures, and plantations of the Caribbean slope 
are perpetually green; the trees shed their leaves, to be sure, but, 
except relatively very few sjwcies, they are dropped one by one 
or a few at a time and are at once replaced by new ones. 

Two visits were made to Costa Rica, one covering about six and 
the other three months, during which the country was traversed from 
ocean to ocean and from sea level to the summit of several of the 
highest mountains. A study of the bird life was the main purpose 
of the explorations, and a large and valuable collection was made 
for the United States National Museum. In this work every pos* 
•sible assistance was rentiered by the Government of Costa Rica, 
which generously detailed the taxidermist of the Musco Nacional 
to accompany the writer during his different excursions, besides ex¬ 
tending other courtesies; and also by my friends Schor Don Jost? C. 
Zeleclon, and Schor Don Anastasio Alfaro, director of the Museo 

1 Tlai? Annual rain fait of It m Caribbuftti fclcHm 1ft Mid to I* From lo 

iDfhM. mart At onu amtloE, Surttpdqul, on liw? norttifrn slop*. 112 ietfti** WM rteorUrt) 
tfuiUH xhc toon I h of &wsralH*r Blocks wMIe AC Pnerto LlmCtn thore waft a rainfall of 41 

ladacii 1 q thrro dajn 

9 Id Home part" -of it"* Ffcdflc ilopO, ax* for example, Lr tbo fa rest* pr tla* Hlr* fimnr> 
fir Tdreolra, | eatimMud that betwoca oBHMfil atul ont-liMF of Hit? trues were loafltBa. 
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Nadona.1, one or the otter of whom, some times both, accompanied 
me on every trip. It was through the help of these two gentlemen, 
both excellent ornithologists and unexcelled as companions in the 
fieldj that it was possible to make collecting trips to points that 
would otherwise Lave been inaccessible to me. Headquarters during 
our stay in Costa Rica were a com mod Lous and perfectly appointed 
house, with all modem conveniences, the home of old friends, in 
the outskirts of the capital, at the edge of a beautiful parklike ex¬ 
panse called La Saban& {The Savanna), connected with the city 
by trolley- Set in ample grounds which were decorated by the 
choicest flowering trees and shrubs of the tropics and such loses as 
arc never seen in a less genial climate—teas and hy hr id-teas of 
every variety, from which large basket fulls of exquisite flowers 
could be gathered the year around—tropical fruits of all sorts, and, 
what seemed most strange, a kitchen garden wherein grew, to per¬ 
fection, most of our northern vegetables almost alongside of pine¬ 
apple, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, bananas, grenadillas. sapotes, 
agu&cates, papayas, and other purely tropical fruits—altogether an 
ideal home, but one reflecting the cultivated taste of our generous 
host and charming hostess. 

From La Sabana excursions were made m many directions; to 
the volcanoes which form the culminating points of the central cor¬ 
dillera i to the Pacific coast at PigTes, where the Gulf of Nicoya 
merges with the ocean; to Santo Domingo de San Mateo, then the 
terminus of the Ferrocarnl a] Pacifica, since extended to the coast 
at Funta Arenas; to near the base of Turubales, southeast of Santo 
Domingo; to E&c&sti, at the northern base of the Cctro de la Cande¬ 
laria, and Monte Redondo, a coffee estate on the opposite side of that 
range; and on the Atlantic or Caribbean side* to the haciendas 
Bonilla, Guayabo, and CoUblanOo on the southeastern side of the 
volcano of Turrialbft; to El Faraiso* at the base of the cinder-cone 
of Turriiilbu, and San Juan on the southern slope of Irazu, above 
Carta go. 

These excursions, together with many minor trips, afforded ample 
opportunity for studying the natural history of the country at close 
range. All trips not made hy rail were, necessarily, made on horse¬ 
back, the use of wheeled vehicles being confined to the few cart roach 
connecting the various centers of population. One trip (the second 
one from Santo Domingo to Pigres and return, ll distance of about 
IS miles each way) w T as made on foot 

It would be impossible to describe in a limited space everything 
seen that is worthy of description ; to do so would require a full vol¬ 
ume, For obvious reasons, therefore, the following observations will 
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be mostly confined to such subjects ns most interest a naturalist— 
the climate, the appearance and com pis it ion of the forests, and the 
aninmi life* * especially the birds, since these were the special objects 
of study. The temptation is strong, however, to digress to the ex¬ 
tent of remarking that perhaps the most striking result of our ex¬ 
perience was the conviction that many of our preconceived notions 
concerning the Tropica are pure myths, and that the nomenclature 
of the earth's climatic zones* us taught in our school geographies, is 
sadly in need of revision. For example, it would far better express 
the truth were the so-called Temperate Zone changed to Intemperate 
Zone, and the former name transferred to the so-called Torrid Zone. 
Certainly at no time and at no place was the heat of midday more 
oppressive than it often is in duly or August in the States, and the 
nights, even in the t terra catknte of either coast, were invariably 
cool and pleasant; while at higher altitudes, even in San Jo&S, the 
nights were uncomfortably cool, since even the best houses are not 
provided with means fur artificial heating. 1 Pedestrian trips even 
in the (terra though often requiring unusual exertion on 

account of difficult ground or from having to cut one's way through 
dense undergrowth, involved no more discomfort than a midday 
ramble in midsummer at home. 

According to the popular notion, for which our textbooks are 
largely responsible, the Tropics abound with reptiles, especially 
poisonous snakes and boa constrictors. The fact is, that snakes of 
any kind are no more often seen than in the United States. We saw 
just three during six mnntlis, two of these being non-venomous kinds.* 

Neither are tropical birds songlcss nor tropical flowers without 
odor, as wc have been taught; on the contrary, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether in any part of the temperate zone (so-called) there 
are any birds with notes so thrilling as those of certain species found 
in tropical countries: and it is, or ought to be, well known that the 
fragrance of many tropical flowers is almost overpowering. Nor is 


■ A I the Gwifriim^Dt #i|wi-|u^htll TdFttt at Ha til a Domingo de Sun Mateo, an tin? 
Pacific coma] plain (tbe feel test part of tfte HNlliflfh tSip dirwWr Ltifa r tncd tito Ebit thi 
richest record tot tbo station wju. 03 c . The miulmuia temperature, however „ In near 
SHJ fc every day in the jenr h but the nlghta were LuvarKnblj » cool that blanket* were 
refill:red. At CotfblUKdt about C P fiOO r*et abor* nea level, it »AS neevSearf to ekj to bed 
under heavy blanket! not later than 7 p. m. La order to keep warm. 

* H There it a fee octal lttpt'CJHtod nnsonc ICu ropva d h that trtipleaL Toreeli loom wilh 
vrnemuuB snakea. Although I bate flpi'Hl the greater part of the Inst: 10 |p the 

fore&te Of ViBWKtft and Col&mbla, I una utaiuri io to of™ that I just not the hm of 
ifcfljr tbrUlliij! snake adventure. Aa a milter of Caet, I artrr gtVa Brinks a t bought. ami 
I will erawl through bruahwood on handi and kneci In search of any bird I may hire 
killed with Hi little concern a* If I were In my own garden. But E repent waaps r 
hornets, and ants.'" |&dg«ne Andrt, A NrituraiLsf In the GuLaaaa, p, 1450.| 

Ourliiff three months Evidence In the Tolley of Qnlto r Ecoitat, Prnfeaw Orton 
hut one make. (The Audi's *hd the Araaxon h p. lD7 n j 
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it true that a greater proportion of the birds are more brightly 
colored in tropical than in temperate regions,* 

it is also a very general, but nevertheless wholly erroneous* popu¬ 
lar notion that flowers are far more plentiful in tropical than in 
temperate climates. This may be true to the extent that the num¬ 
ber of kinds is much greater; but even this superiority is very much 
a question of locality and season. In the dense forests of the humid 
Caribbean slope of Central America flowers are, as a rule, very 
little in evidence. There are, however, innumerable species, some 
of them very beautiful; but they are scattered and rarely if e\er 
form a conspicuous feature in the hind scape, except when certain 
trees arc in bloom. In descending from Cartago to Puerto Liiudn f 
in May, a very largo tree was in flower* forming here and there^ on 
the mountain sides solid masses of brilliant yellow which fairly 
gleamed by contrast with the somber dark green of the surround¬ 
ing forest i and in the valley of Sun Jose a much sninllci tree, hav¬ 
ing leaves like the catnip a and evidently belonging to the same 
natural order, also bore bright yellow flowers, and another bigno- 
niaceoua tree, which in the forests near the Pacific coast at¬ 
tained n considerable size, displayed large coty I pa-like flowers of 
peach-blossom pink. These* together with a tree morning-glory 
bearing white flowers, seen at Monte lledotido, were the only con¬ 
spicuous masses of bloom observed in Costa Hies- Hiul we been 
able to remain on the Pacific slope until after the commencement 
of the rainy season, however, it is probable that our experience 
would have been different, for then* with a general revival of vege¬ 
tation, that part of the country is said to become exceedingly florif- 
erons.* Many species of orchids* passion flowers* bignoniaccous 
climbers, and various other kinds of plants produce flowers of bril¬ 
liant or beautiful colors* hut they are so scattered through the forest 

■ In North America north of MesfEC» there are nhoiat :i«S &[i*rlcEi of line! hlnli. of which 
Ofl r of splMiit £ 1 } per frut, maj be «Mt4 brlKbtly colored, In Qmtm Elc&, with JipproKl 
■ontely pnft spede*. l&l, or about £7 per et«nt< may, ■'T M »nwe etenclnrd , he cjillrd 
bHghUj ooIorFd. It 1 m <iulte true that numpi; in>plca3 bird* thetr* Si in, Uvc Ifflftftte n 
larp r nniubfr of brightly colons hut no Mr* J* o£ dull-color^l species olio; In 

fnrt h Usert n« Ja tropkal America etiflw famine of blrda r some of lh*w LneludlEIE im 
L.r wore HjifOiMi, of whirl! praeilenllr nil arc m dnll wUnml nfi It U fof n bird 

<o hr, H la in the vnatly smlff eorirtf of bird life that I In? Tropics eiceL In Coi|n 
llln^ (■«[- exnmplE-,. irlth un seen barely ^renter TbJin half that of the State of Inrfhiim, 
Lhrrt arc abom l£o more tpftdft* of I mail birds Uwn ore found in I he whole of North 
Amerku north of Mexico, Including Greenland and Aluka* The *arae greet diversity 
plililni |el w^t other fonni nf life, raperkallj In the rentable kingdom. in which the 
tLLsparltj iMftwron lempcxvte end Iroplral redone l« 3 ncompam hly greater, bwiMr In 
b&th the number of plant apectea I* every where many Un«a that In any of the nnlinnl 
htiiprtWB*, 

* Referring to the Facile of NtM-mtua, the dlffifttfr and nntural productLorn of 

which ore e**i plLfllly IdonUcol^ Thgirmn RHi £T"he Natural l*t So Nlctwii&, p. 4%\ says: 
"The barrenne*" of the lflod»rA|n- U Ln March by e<v t 'fftl tlbde of I rep* fooraUhtf 

into flower when they have pb«l ttiejr travr*. and presenting areal dome* of brilliant 
color—Mine |sluh h other* rd, blu* 1 , ypllow, or like cln^e-colored, One 

|»oked Ilhi b glaiintlc rtLodod- n£tron r with hunrh™ of [ar«e pink Uowera^ 
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or so hidden among the foliage that they only now and then at¬ 
tract attention; and wo never saw anywhere in Costa Itien an ex¬ 
tensive display of bright colors at all comparable to the splendid 
mass-effect of mountain laurel* rhododendrons, and azaleas on our 
more southern Appalachian mountains, or the vast expanse# of 
golden yellow composite? that, in hite summer and early fall, glorify 
the open country of our Middle West. Unquestionably the variety 
in tropical flowers m far greater, and many are certainly more beau¬ 
tiful or showy than any of ours; but usually one must search for 
them or come on them by accident. In the cloud zone, from about 
6*500 to over 9,000 feet above sea level* there are many kinds of 
flowering trees, shrubs, climbers, and parasitic or epiphytic plants, 
but their flowers, while often bright colored or beautiful* are rarely 
conspicuous at a distanced 

The one absolutely distinctive feature of the Tropics, especially 
the mom humid portions, is the vegetation. This is so different from 
that of any portion of the United States that we have nothing com- 
parable—merely a faint suggestion in the tL hammocks” of southern 
Florida. In the Nat uni lists' Voyage in the Beagle, Darwin remarks: 

When quietly walking along the shady pathway* [at Bahia. Braid] * and ad¬ 
miring each successive view I wished lo Ond language to express niy Ideas, 
Epithet after epithet was found tee weak to convey to those who have not 
visited the luterttopical regions the eetmtUm of delight which the mind 
experiences I have said that the plants In a hothouse tell lo communicate 
a Just idea of the vegetation. yet I must recur to It. The laud Is one great wild. 
Untidy, I uni riant hothouse, made by nature for herself, but taken possession of 
by man. who has studded It with pay bouse* and formal gardens. How great 
would he I he desire of every admirer of nature to beheld. If such were pOH&lhte, 
the scenery of imollier planet; yet to every r^rson hi Europe it may tie truly 
said that, at the dSOtnnce of only a few degrees from his native sail* the glories 
r>f another world are open to him. In tny last walk t stripped spEn and mpiln. 
to gaze on thou beau tiro, and endeavored | a tlx In my mind forever an fmpres- 
fIoh which at the time I knew sooner or later must fall. The form of the 
orange tree, the coconut, the palm, the manga* the tree fern, the banana will 
remain clear and separate; bat the thousand beauties which unite these Into one 
perfect scene must fade away; yet they will leave, like a tale heard In childhood, 
a picture full of Indistinct, but most beautiful figures 

And in his w Retrospect M that distinguished naturalist further asys; 

When l say that the scenery of parts of Europe is probably superior to 
ihlng which wc beheld. 1 except, as a class by itself, that of the lutertrapieal 
regions. The two classes can not be compared together Ah the force of im- 
prcssKotis generally depends on preconceived ideas, t may add that mine were 
taken from the vivid description In the Personal Narrative of Humboldt, which 
far exceed In merit nnythlnp else I have read. Yet with these high-wrought 
IdeJis my feelings wore far from partaking of a Huge of disappointment up rtiy 
first and final landings on the shores of Brasil. 

^Ob tbfr volrtiBy of however, there tu ■ mlMMoc Which completely covered 

eerUlti inwi with ■ nearly pro! Id id nolle of bright rod Dower*. 
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Darrin's impressions of tropical scenery, or rather of tropical 
vegetation, were probably the sumo as those of others when, for the 
first time, they gazed on the splendid vegetation of the humid Tropics; 
that is, those parts where abundant and frequent rains produce a 
perennial verdure, for the contrast in the vegetation, of the humid 
with that of the arid Tropics is even greater than between the former 
and that of the more humid parts of the Temperate iione. 

The dominant feature of the humid Tropics is the forest. This 
covers the whole country, except where cleared by man, with a con¬ 
tinuous heavy mantle, only the extreme summits of the higher moun¬ 
tains being treeless; and in Costa Rica the “ timber-line ” is not the 
effect of altitude but of eruptions of hot ashes, cinders, or gases from 
the volcanic vents. Although continuous in extent, the forest pre¬ 
sents great differences in its appearance and composition according 
to altitude, the amount and continuity of rainfall, slope exposure, and 
character of Eoil. According to these variations the forest may be 
roughly divided into the following main types: 

I. The perennially evergreen forests of the Atlantic or Caribbean 
slope, with the following subdivisions: (a) The forests of the coastal 
plain; (6) the forests of the foothills and lower mountain slopes; 
(ff) the forests of the cloud zone. 

II, The only partly evergreen forest of the semi arid Pacific slope. 
Of whatever type, however, all present one feature in common, 

though in varying degree, namely, extreme exuberance of growth and 
variety of composition. 

The Atlantic or Caribbean coastal-plain forest I am least familiar 
with, having seen it only in passing through by train, except that 
portion which, in a more or less modified form, overlaps or merges 
into the mountain forest among the foothills; consequently, the fol¬ 
lowing observations apply to the other subdivisions only. It may be 
remarked, however, tlmt the coastal-plain forest represents the acme 
of luxuriance in tropical vegetation, maximum development in size 
of the trees, and of variety of palms and succulent plants with large 
and conspicuous foliage. 

The forests which cover the foothills and greater part of the slopes 
of the mountains are, in general appearance, more monotonous and 
«omt>er than tlio^e of the coastal plain. Semi from the outside or at 
a little distance, this forest does not seem very different in appear¬ 
ance from our northern primitive hardwood forests. The general 
color is perhaps s darker or less vivid green und there is something in 
the contour of the tree tops which seems unfamiliar to the observer 
from the Sforth; they are relatively broader, flatter and more com¬ 
pact. and when a bare stem can he seen it seems disproportionately 
slender for the broad crown which it supports. For much the 
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greater part of its extent, palms are very little in evidence; often none 
at all can be seen in an extensive expand of tree tops. Once Inside, 
however, and where the trunks of the trees are exposed by clearings, 
the difference is so great that even the most luxuriant broad-leaved 
forests of the more southern United States convey but a faint sug¬ 
gestion of their bewildering exuberance and infinite variety in de¬ 
tails of their composition. 

The average tropical forest is practically impenetrable, often ab¬ 
solutely so without free use of the wood knife or machete. The 
trees, as a rule, are no closer together, and the biggest mi Ay larger 
than in the heaviest of our virgin hardwood forests. The occasional 
“ giants " excel ours mainly in the great development of buttresses 
at the base, and wider expanse of their crowns; and 1 have never seen 
in tropical forests single tree trunks surpassing m uniform thickness, 
length, or symmetry some of the gigantic sycamores, tulip trees* 
black walnuts, pecans, burr oaks, and bottom red oaks? which form¬ 
erly grew in the rich alluvial bottom lamia of our Middle West, But 
in tropical forests there are no open spaces or vistas; almost every¬ 
where between the larger trees b a tangled ma^e of lesser vegetation 
through which a path must be cut as one proceeds. It is this minor 
growth that displays almost endless variety in form, siae and color 
of foliage, for the leaves of the trees themselves are singularly uni¬ 
form in type. Cablelike vines are stretched from tree to tree and 
hang in Loops or spirals, some of them zigzag and curiously flattened; 
aerial roots of epiphytic plants growing on the larger branches of the 
trees are; suspended from tree tops, hanging straight down like cords 
or ropes, frayed or fringed at the lower end by incipient rootlets, or, 
having reached the ground, have taken root there and will soon form 
separate tree trunks, or have already done so; climbing plants of 
numberless kinds ascend these cab! el ike growths, and a network of 
climbing ferns and other tough-stemmed climbing plants interlace 
the whole. Each tree is itself a veritable botanical garden, for not 
only are the lofty crowns burdened with masses of parasitic or epi¬ 
phytic plants—ferns, orchids, bromeliads, a routs, cacti, and others 
belonging to unfamiliar orders—but the trunks themselves are aims- 
liarly decorated. Often what seems at first sight to he a single trunk 
will on closer view prove to be a compound one, the original stem 
lost in a confusion of several twisted woody climbers, the foliage of 
each forming a separate mass or tier. The ground itself is covered 
with plants of numerous lands* lycopodiums, peperomks, ferns, etc., 
the kinds varying greatly with locality. None of our northern for¬ 
ests contain anything like $0 great a variety in the trees themselves; 
rurdy are two examples of the same species seen near together, but 
usually each tree is different from all others in its vicinity. 
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So exuberant is the growth of vegetation in the humid tropics 
that all spots from which the surface soil 1ms been removed are 
quickly covered with a new growth. Even steep railway cuts are 
densely clothed with ferns, lycopodiums, begonias, and numerous 
other plants, and a bare spot is to be seen only where there has been a 
very recent landslide or where an overhanging bank bus fallen. The 
fences inclosing fields and plantations are living fences, made by 
merely setting freshly cut poles or stakes into the ground; even the 
telephone anti telegraph poles often break out in foliage, and trees 
cut down inside a coffee plantation and taken outside had, as they 
lay on the ground, taken root and thrown out new Lranclics. 

As in parts of the Temperate Zone, there are in the Tropics many 
local variations in the character of the forest. Some of these depar¬ 
tures from the prevalent type arc difficult to account for. Occa¬ 
sionally one finds an urea of forest on which the growth is con¬ 
spicuously different from that of adjoining tracts. One such, on the 
hills i mm ediately above Bonilla * was as different in its appearance 
and composition from other forests in that neighborhood as arc 
the post-oak and blackjack woods from the luxuriant mixed growth 
of rich bottom lands in the middle or southern portions of the eastern 
United States. There was little exuberance in either the under¬ 
growth or the epiphytic and parasitic decorations upon the trees, 
and hut for the obvious fact that all the plants were different one 
might easily imagine himself in an ordinary hardwood forest in the 
Stilts* 

On the Pacific slope, the country lying between the Central Cor¬ 
dillera on the north and the Candehiria Mountains on the opposite 
side of the San Jos£ Valley, as well as the mountains themselves 
„p t 0 the cloud zone, and thence to the coast, has been completely 
deforested, for it is there that the bulk of the population lives. Conse¬ 
quently it is only on the higher parts of the mountains and in certain 
places near the coast that any considerable part of the original forest 
ivmains- Two trips, one on foot, the other on horseback, were made 
through the virgin forest of the Pacific coastal plain occupying the 
district about the lower course of the Rio Grande de TArcclea, near 
the Gulf of Nicoya, through which n cart road to Pigres had been 
cut. There, two conspicuous features at once attract attention: the 
rank undergrowth of canna-like plants (whether really cannas or 
hclieonias, 1 am unable to say), growing in to 12 feet high, which 
covers the greater part of the ground, much as ca neb rakes do in por¬ 
tions of our southern forests {pi 5, fig. 3). intermingled with clumps 
of small und beautiful but frightfully thorny palms, while most of 
the large tree trunks were decorated for their entire length by a climb- 
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ing areid, the Mmstera delkhm, with immense calndium-like but 
divided leaves, and bearing an edible fruit. Most of the trees were 
unknown to me by name, but among them were many gigantic fig 
tit'es with grotesquely compound stems (grown from the slender 
aerial roots which originally descended from the top of some tree oil 
which the Gg grew as an epiphyte, the parent tree itself long since 
si i angled and decayed) .* It being the dry season, a large proportion 
of the, trees were quite leafless. Here, and here only, was seen the 
magnificent leguminous tree called by the natives gwinacaaUt, its lofty 
crown of small pinnate foliage (much like that of the honey locust), 
supported on a tail, straight trunk covered with a smooth gray bark, 
milch like that of the beech. This was probably the tallest tree in the 
forest, but to say how tall it grew would be mere guesswork; I only 
know that a pair of macaws who were squabbling among the lower 
branches of one, in plain view, looked no larger than doves, and that 
a full charge from a shotgun merely sent them away, the forest re¬ 
sounding with their discordant squawking as they disappeared, A 
tree of unknown species standing some distance off the road attracted 
attention from the enormous spread of its massive crown, which could 
have been scarcely less thou 200 feet across. Curious to know the 
size of its trunk we cut a swath through the undergrowth of cannas 
to its base. The buttresses connecting it with the ground were 
sw high that the tape could not be passed around the trunk, but the 
distance, on the ground, between the extremities of opposite but¬ 
tresses was 30 feet. 

While tho forests of the lowlands are in some respects more beau¬ 
tiful and certainly more varied, I believe that the maximum of 
density, especially of the undergrowth, is attained by those of the 
higher altitudes, or in the so-called cloud zone, These vary iu char¬ 
acter not only with altitude and slope exposure but also on differ¬ 
ent mountains; but. being constantly saturated with moisture from 
daily rains or heavy fogs nil are perpetually dripping and peren¬ 
nially green; and it is here that ferns (including tree ferns), mistle¬ 
toes, bamboos, mosses, and lichens are most abundant. Further 
detail concerning these rain forests will be reserved for descrip¬ 
tions of special localities we were so fortunate as to visit. 

Notwithstanding the splendor of their development in the way of 
luxuriant and infinitely varied undergrowth and decorative epiphytes, 
parasitic plants, and vine drapery, the foliage of the tret* themselves 
in a tropical forest is singularly uniform in character. Of course the 
palms are excepted, as are also the beautiful tree ferns, which in a 
variety of species, now and then form a conspicuous feature in 
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the cooler forests of the cloud zone; but the greater number of the 
dicotyledonous trees, which almost everywhere predominate, have 
leaves of practically one form—oval, ovoid, oblong, or elliptical, 
with entire margins, but varying, of course, in size, venation, and 
other details, I searched everywhere in vain for a leaf of tree, 
shrub, or climber with serrated margins, Xo leaves at all like those 
of our oaks (excepting those of the laurel-oak group), maples, 
sycamore, sweet gum, or others of our northern woods with deeply 
divided or lobed leaves were seen, the nearest approach living the 
guantmo (a species of Cectopia) y conspicuous for its large, palm- 
ately-dividcd peltate leaves. There are a few trees with heart- 
shaped leaves, like those of our redbud and ratal pas. and a coil- 
sidemble number with pinnate leaves, especially of the sort with 
small leaflets and fernlike foliage, like our locusts {RobinUi and 
Ghditda) t and, indeed, belonging to the same natural order of 
plants- The latter are particularly numerous on the Pacific side, 
while on the Atlantic slope, the so-called Spanish cedar, or ce&ro, 
has more coarsely pinnate leaves, resembling those of the black 
walnut or Ailanthus; in fact, the big cedroa much resemble in 
appearance (except for their enormous buttresses) gigantic black 
walnuts. As before remarked, the prevailing oval, ovoid, oblong, 
or elliptical leaves borne by the majority of ihe trees, vary greatly 
in size and other details. Many trees on the Caribbean slope had 
leaves more or less resembling those of our southern evergreen 
Magnolia (,V. grmdifara) ; and I remember one in particular (at 
Guayabo) whose leaves were so hard and heavy that in failing (as 
they did at intervals during our presence there in May) they made 
u noise when they struck the ground like that of shingles dropped 
from a housetop. 

Tree trunks with rough nr deeply furrowed bark, like that of our 
black oaks, are inrc in tropical forests, and it is only occasionally that 
one is seen with a rmighish or moderately furrowed hark, like that 
of our white oaks, tulip tree, sweet gum, etc.; the prevailing style is 
a smoothish gray one, more or less like that of the beech, though there 
are many with smooth bark of some other color, ns the Ailira, with a 
smooth pinkish buff stem (pi. 5, fig, 1), another, whose name I did 
not learn, with bark of almost snowy whiteness, and one with bark 
of trunk and branches a bright Venetian red. Others have cream- 
colored, buff, or greenish smooth bark, while many arc conspicuously 
mottled. 

With all the endless variety and magnificence of detail within a 
tropical forest, this is hidden from view except where inroads have 
been made by the hand of man. There are no vistas such ns of ion 
occur in our northern woods, except where the solid mass of vegeta- 
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tiou 13 broken bj some stream or where clearings have been made; 
ail is a matted mid tangled moss of vegetation through which it is 
necessary to cut one's way. On the Pacific slope, where demolition 
of the forest has been sadly overdone, the long dry season p-catly 
facilitates the burning of the trees and undergrowth, and in con¬ 
sequence? as has already been stated? there is no real forest between 
San Jose and Puntu Arenas. On the Atlantic slope, however, the 
labor of clearing is far greater and therefore, except on the coastal 
plain, where extensive areas have been cleared for banana planta¬ 
tions, most of the openings in the virgin forest are the partially 
cleared ptitreros (woods pastures) of the severe l large cattle ha¬ 
ciendas. Very little of beauty has been left in the more densely in¬ 
habited portions of the Pacific slope, so nearly complete has been 
deforestation there; but in the potreros of the Atlantic slope, where 
only the smaller trees and undergrowth have been removed? and the 
ground sown to tropical pasture grasses, as rnt Bonilla? Guayabo? 
Coli bianco* and El Paniiso, one can walk freely beneath the large 
trees that have been spared and realize more than elsewhere the 
charm of tropical vegetation- These arc, indeed, the real “beauty 
spots*, 1 ' and it was the writer's good fortune to remain at each of the 
places named for from several days to several weeks. To adequately 
describe all that was seen there would be impossible; but mention 
of the more striking features of these wonderful spots may be worth 
Lha reader's time. 

Our first visit to the w cloud zone ?? was to the summit of the volcano 
of Po&a (8,7QU feat)—the only constantly active volcano of Crista 
iiica—which was reached by rail from San Jose to Alujuela? thence 
to the base of the cinder-cone by horseback. The most noteworthy 
incident of the railway trip was the astonishing sight of children 
coasting—actually coasting in the Tropics. It was the middle of 
the dry reason, and the long drought had dried the gross on the 
steep hillsides to such a degree that walking upgrade with shod feet 
was well-nigh impossible. The barefooted children, however, were 
making the must of these slippery hillsides, and, with improvised 
sleds, of different patterns, were gleefully sliding downhill, “ belly- 
buster ” and otherwise* and having every whit as much fun as oiir 
youngsters do in coasting down a snow-covered slope. 

Leaving Atajuela at dusk? we arrived during the night at San 
Pedro de Fofis, where a halt was made for supper. Resuming our 
journey, a brilliant moon illumined the way, the moonlight gradually 
merging into daylight as the sun rose above the cordillera. The 
techetia (dairy farm) at the upper edge of the deforested zone was 
reached in time for breakfast, after which our horses plunged, single 
file, for the trail was wide enough only at intervals for two animals 
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to pass, into the dense and luxuriant forest. The trail was every¬ 
where knee-deep in black mud, often deeper, for the ground hero 
never becomes dry; and the mud being filled with roots of the trees, 
our horses constantly stumbled. Except for the novelty of the sur¬ 
roundings, it cun not be said that this portion of the trip wus par¬ 
ticularly enjoyable. Here in this wonderful forest we first saw the 
qmlzul —the royal bird of the Aztecs, perhaps the most gracefully 
beautiful of all birds—in a setting no less magnificent than itself; 
for It is in the cloud-zone forests that vegetation reaches its maxi¬ 
mum density, and its decorative features, while very different from 
those of the tierra caliente, are no less beautiful and varied. 

We emerged from the forest tunnel upon an open space of circular 
form,evidently an ancient crater 1 ®; here our burses were tethered,for 
we were near the base of tlie cinder-cone. 11 til king through a narrow 
belt of more open forest, we entered the last zone of vegetation, a 
dense and tangled chaparral, beyond which rose the steeper but more 
uni for in slope of scoriaceous material ejected from the crater during 
past eruptions. On reaching the summit we were disappointed to 
find the crater completely filled with dense clouds: but a strong wind 
soon dispelled these and revealed a vast pitlike amphitheater with 
nearly vertical walls, said to bo 400 meters (about 1,300 feet) high, 
enclosing u nearly circular pit, apparently a mile or more ucross, 11 
with a boiling bike occupying a portion of the crater (loor. The 
walls everywhere bore evidence of plutonic action, in places being 
red, as if calcined. Soon the clouds drifting in from the Caribbean 
Sea again closed the crater, and we descended, by a different trail, 
to the shore of a beautiful lake of nearly ice-cold water—another 
extinct crater—hemmed in on all sides by dense forest. At intervals 
during our stay the stillness was broken by explosions of the boiling 
Jake within the crater, sometimes of such force that the ground 
trembled, and the noise of the explosion was like that of heavy 
artillery.' 1 

Colibianco is near the foot of the southern slope of the volcano of 
Turrialba, at an elevation estimated to be about 6,500 feet The 
estate is literally hewn and burnt out of the primitive forest, which 
commences almost at the back door—more exactly at the base of the 
steep mountain slope a half mile or so in the rear of the house—-the 
intervening space having been cleared of the smaller trees and un¬ 
dergrowth, and the grown sown to pasture greases. The photo¬ 
graph (pi. 3, fig. 2) will give some idea of the general appearance 
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of the potrero but can convey no conception of Ibe striking and har¬ 
monious color-scheme, in which, no less than in variety of its com¬ 
position, consists the glory of tropical vegetation. Almost every 
tree here its own peculiar hue of green; a deep dark, almost 
olive, green predominates, hut some tries arc blue-green, some yellow- 
green, some nearly golden, others almost russet, according to the 
species. Most of the trees support flowering vines, epiphytes or 
parasites (orchids, bromeliads, uroicis, mistletoes, etc.), while some 
l>ear showy flowers of their own; one tree especially, an Erythrinn, 
with bright scarlet flowers, was much frequented by humming 
birds. In some places, mostly on the moister slopes or on the 
sides of ravines, grow clumps or groves of beautiful tree ferns, of 
half a dozen or more species, some of them 30 to 40 feet high. I very 
much regret that my attempts at photographing these were failures, 
on account of underexposure. In very wet or marshy tracts are 
large cal ad i uni like sroids whose immense leaves more than once 
served ns a. shelter from hard showers; one had only to sever the stem 
with a machete and use the leaf as umbrella. Nowhere else have I 
ever seen so great a variety of ferns. These were mostly epiphytic, 
growing on trunks and branches of trees, on stumps and old logs, 
as well as on the ground. During one of my tramps -I happened on 
a stump which was completely covered with growing plants, ferns 
predominating. These exhibited such variety that it occurred to me 
to see how many kinds of ferns there were; when I could find no 
more that were different, I counted 21 species 1 
The hacienda of El Para iso is about 3,000 feet above Col i bianco 
(9,fi80 feet above sea level), near timber line on Turn alba. The 
name, meaning “The Paradise,” is well chosen, for it seemed that 
the very climax of beauty was there attained. The air was cool and 
bracing, though at night much too cold for comfort. At times each 
day clouds from over the Caribbean Sea drifted in and enveloped 
everything in a wet, impenetrable fog, so dense that one could not 
see the nearest objects, and therefore had to remain stock-still until 
the cloud had passed. The intervals of bright sunshine were fre¬ 
quent, however, and of longer duration; and it was then that the 
prospect was surpassingly lovely. Several hundred acres had been 
completely cleared of all undergrowth and many of the trees as 
well, and the ground sown with. European pasture grasses, produc 
ing the effect of a large, well-kept park, with long vistas through 
clumps and groves of wonderfully beautiful trees, over lawns of 
vivid green, cropped close by grazing cattle ami studded with butter¬ 
cups, daisies, sweet violets, and other European flowers, sprung from 
seed mixed with that of the imported grasses. But there never was 
a northern park with such trees—so beautiful in form or foliage, or 
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so bedecked with flowers. Almost every tree bore flowers, either its 
own or of some climbing, epiphytic or parasitic plant, while all 
were further embellished by brightly colored (in part crimson or 
scarlet) rosettdike tufts of u air plants 1 ' (bromeliads), or fronds 
of ferns of many kinds. To the right, as one ascended the gentle 
slope, rose, nearly 1,500 feet higher, the steep cinder-cone of the 
volcano, seemingly so near that every detail could be distinctly seen 
(ph 4, fig< 2) ♦ To the left, overlooking a broad expanse of primeval for¬ 
est, rose the long ridgelike mass of Irazu, the one mountain of Costa 
Rica that is higher than Tumalba. The deep ravines on either side 
of the gently sloping shoulder on which the hacienda rests were still 
occupied by an impenetrable primeval growth. Here severe cold is 
felt at night, especially during the months that correspond to our 
winter, when ice frequently forms, on one occasion to the extent that 
the water pipes supplying the house burst. These pipes were, how¬ 
ever, laid above the ground. Even during our two visits, in March, 
the nights were uncomfortably cold, and early in the morning the 
pastures were white with frost 11 Still, the vegetation here was com¬ 
posed, at least in a large part, of tropical or subtropical types; 
there were bamboos, at least one species of arborescent palm, tree 
ferns, and many kinds of epiphytic bromeliads. The majority of the 
trees belonged to genera or even orders unknown to me* not a single 
genus of the North Temperate Zone being recognised. With so low 
a temperature (which varies but little throughout the year, the 
fluctuations of the thermometer being most marked within each 24 
hours), it seems strange that so varied and beautiful a vegetation, 
evidently in part at least of tropical affinities, could exist. Possibly 
the explanation may be found in the absence of any sudden or very 
great changes in temperature, and the gradual adaptation of the 
flora to the conditions. It is said that, while ice frequently forms on 
both Tumalba and Irazu, snow never falls on either. Why this 
should be so may, perhaps, be explained by some meteorologist. 14 

In the beautiful park of El Paraiso birds seemed to be more 
numerous than in other parts of the country, evidently because 
they could be more easily seen. Large coal-black robins, with golden 
beak and eye-ring, ran gracefully upon the greensward, and it was 
rarely If ever that one was out of hearing of the twitter of 
humming birds or the whir of their wings; among the latter being 
a most brilliantly colored species (the Panterpe remark¬ 

able for the fact that the sexes are quite alike in coloring. That 
finest of all birds, the resplendent trogon or quetzal found here a 
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congenial home, and was very tame; for several minutes 1 watched 
a pair perched in a tree close by, and could easily have shot them 
hut did not—they were too beautiful and confiding. 

The ascent of the cinder-cone of Turrialba, although fatiguing, 
on account of the steepness of the slope and rough character of the 
surface, was well worth the exertion. Tlie larger growth about the 
hacienda almost suddenly gave way to a dense and tangled chaparral, 
which gradually became more open and composed of smaller hushes, 
among which were many vacciniumB or related eri cacao us shrubs— 
the first plants of unmistakable northern type that were recog¬ 
nized—and scattered herbaceous plants, among the latter a scarlet- 
flowered Salvia, much frequented by a small bumming bird (Sela- 
sphonts flattimvla) ; even this scanty growth finally ceased, the 
whole surface consisting of rocks, scoria and sand. Tire crater is a 
comparatively narrow but profoundly deep fissure, only a few hun¬ 
dred yards across but several times that length, with perpendicular 
walls some 2,000 feet in depth. Crawling to the edge of this chasm 
and peering cautiously into its depths, no evidence of present activity 
was visible withm: but above the northern wall, near the very highest 
point (11,100 feet above sea level), black smoke was continuously 
oozing from the sandy cap. Only one bird, ti junto (/. vulaani) 
was seen near the summit, lhe ascent, on foot, occupied 3 hours 
and 10 minutes, the descent being made in 2 hours. From the 
summit of Tnrrialba, as well as from that of Irazti (11,900 feet), 
both oceans can be plainly seen if the weather bo favorable; usually, 
however, the Atlantic (or rather the Caribbean) is hidden by the 
sea of clouds which extends eastward from beneath the mountain 
tops across the entire land. 

Most travelers in tropica] countries refer to the nocturnal din 
produced by the combined voices of the numerous insects, frogs, 
toads, and other animals. As to this I must confess to disappoint¬ 
ment. The most notahle, and to one who has never heard it before 
the most startling, sound is that produced by the so-called howling 
monkey. This is also heard during cloudy days, and is really a 
most fearful noise, somewhat like the roar of a lion but much louder 
and more prolonged. It is usually produced by several animals in 
concert, and is plainly audible at a distance of several miles,* 5 At 
Bonilla (2.600 feet! two butraehians serenaded us nightly. One, 
an enormous toad, many times larger than our common species, gave 
concerts which at a distance reminded one of the singing at a negro 
camp meeting, though of course without the melody of the latter. 
The other was a very small tree frog, colored n brilliant scarlet or 

“ Aptly daerfbed by IJarrj A, Fnnrk Aid ' h lSl;c r«Lt at A fkr-oft rtert, IJke tffttU 
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vermilion red, with feet, and spots on the under side, of steel blue. 
This little creature was very abundant end produced a noise out of 
all proportion to its size* The notes were very metallic* sounding 
much like strokes on the orchestral triangle* each individual having 
a more or less different pitch* The din was terrific until one became 
used to it. We called thi s perf ormance the “ anvil chorus.*’ But in no 
part of Costa Kica did I hear a tumult of sounds such as emanate 
from the throats of the several species of frogs and toads during 
early spring evenings in parts of the United States, especially in 
marshy or swampy localities in the Middle West, where the com¬ 
bined voices of thousands of individuals of a single species {/fam i 
areolata) produce a continuous roar. No owl was heard with a voice 
as loud or startling ns the who-who-wha-are you of our common 
barred owl; nor any oilier night bird with a more vigorous voice 
than our whippoorwill end chuck-wilFs-widow. Throughout the 
country, except the higher regions, the most frequent night sounds 
were the monotonous kuk t kuk t fcu/.; (many times repeated) of a 
diminutive owl (Ginutidiutn pha&Mnoides } and the much louder and 
more plaintive call of the Cute jo {pronounced coo-ya-ho), a species 
of goat-sucker (A r yctidromus albicollw) about the size of our whip¬ 
poorwill. This sounds like a repetition of the words coo-yd-ho/ 
coo-coo-ydho. At high altitudes another species {Antrosiomus mbt±- 
ratus) so closely reproduced the caU of our whippoorwill that the 
only difference we could detect was a harsh quality, or “burr,” 
wanting in the notes of our bird. 

At Bonilla we occasionally heard at night the gruff call—between 
a cough and short roar—of the jaguar; and once while out hunting, 
we saw a herd of cattle stampeded by one of these ferocious brutes, 
which kill many cattle on the estate. 1 * It is said that the jaguar 
never makes two meals off one of its victims but for each meal makes 
a fresh “MIL* Whether this is really true I do not know. It is 
also said that the jaguar springs upon the shoulders of its prey and 
kilts It by twisting the bead with such force as to break the poor 
ars&turefe neck. 

While the nocturnal sounds were- to us, disappointing, there was t 
as compensation (and to most people a far more attractive entertain¬ 
ment)* a nocturnal sight for which we in the North have no parallel. 
This is the splcnded pyrotechnic display made by thousands of large 
beetles called, in Costa Elea, C r arbuncte* 7 similar in form to our 
so-culled “snapping bugs n and resembling in size and shape that 
large species of the eastern United States having a pair of oval 
black spots upon the thorax (the general color being a dusty or 
finely mottled gray); but the tropical species is of a plain reddish 
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brown or chestnut color and the two oval spots on the thorns instead 
of being superficial and black are confluent with the interior anatomy 
and emit a light so brilliant that one or two imprisoned within an 
inverted tumbler produce sufficient light to fairly illumine a room of 
moderate size and by which a book or newspaper can be read if 
sufficiently near, At Bonilla and other localities in the middle por¬ 
tions of the tierra calwnfe the pastures and other open places were 
brilliantly lighted each night by great numbers of these beetles as 
they flew rtlxmt, a few feet above the ground* The display some¬ 
times made by thousands of our 11 lightning bugs” or fire-flies over 
damp meadows of a warm summer night is only a feeble imitation, 
for the light of the carbuncle is not intermittent but nearly con¬ 
tinuous, and differs in color in different individuals (possibly there 
may bo more than one species), yellow in most, but sometimes green 
or occasionally ruby red. 

It has already been remarked that, contrary to the popular impres¬ 
sion, there are among tropical birds many songsters. Never have 
I heard a greater volume of bird song than on the return trip from 
Colihlaneo to Carta go, when dozens of the common robin of Cen¬ 
tral America {I’lan&xticus grayi) were singing in umson ns we 
emerged from the forest and entered an open and partly cultivated 
district. This species has a song exceedingly like that of our robin 
but decidedly finer, being smoother and without the jerky or falter¬ 
ing delivery of our bird. Tn many instances it was noted that when 
a North American bird was represented in Costa Rica by a closely 
nilied or congeneric species the song of the latter was very much finer 
than that of the former. The Costa Rican representatives of our 
robin, house wren, and summer yellow-bird or yellow warbler are 
conspicuous examples. A bird that was common throughout the 
Pacific slope, especially near the coast, belonging to the vireo family 
but of u genus {Cyeforhh) not represented in the United States, 
lies a song like a glorified or greatly magnified bluebird’s warble. 
But it is among the wrens, which are far more numerously repre¬ 
sented in tropical America than in the United States, that the most 
remarkable songsters are found. In the dense chaparral forming 
the first zone of vegetation beneath the cinder-cone of the volcano 
of Pais, where profound silence prevails, the oppressive stillness was 
suddenly broken by a startling outburst of most exquisite music from 
some bird concealed in the thicket. The song was not only exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful but very loud and long continued, and in quality of 
tone reminded me of a Swiss music box. The singer proved to be a 
little short-tailed wren of the genus Ilenicor/iina. Several of the 
wrens found only in the forests of the tiirra caliente have songs 
that are no less remarkable, but to describe them would be im- 
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possible j it can only be said that in the United States wo have 
nothing nt all like them. Many a time, while making my way slowly 
and cautiously through the dense undergrowth I have been trans¬ 
fixed and thrilled by a sudden outburst of strange melody—as 
startling in its effect ns the unexpected report of a gun close by— 
from some unseen and then unknown songster; the notes of a quality 
totally different from those produced by any of our northern song¬ 
sters, far richer, more liquids but at the same time strictly in 
harmony with the savage wildness of the primeval forest. At 
higher altitudes a small thrush {€titfuzrv* frmtzii ) was often heard 
whose song is strikingly similar in character to that of our hermit 
thrush, and every bit as ethereal. 

The bird notes which most attract the attention of tlie stranger 
in tropical forests are not the songs* however* so much as the odd 
or strange calls of many species. One of the most remarkable of 
these is that of the Costa Rican bell bird, a bird about the size of 
a pigeon, uniform cinnamon-rufous in color with snow-white heed 
and neck, and with three long* slender* flexible wattles at the base 
of the bill, A loud explosive whacky as if some one bad struck a 
hollow log of hard and resonant wood u heavy blow* with an axe or 
heavy mallet* is followed by a long-drawn, exceedingly loud, clear, 
and penetrating whistle—both easily heard at a distance of a mile 
or more. Probably next in order of remarkable character, and far 
more often heard, ore the loud bubbling notes—half gobble* half 
sputter—of the oropcTidof^ a bird of the bung-nest family but 
nearly as large us a crow, colored black and chestnut with tail 
bright golden yellow. This bird is gregarious* and the singular 
performances of the male are no less remarkable than his notes. 
Throwing himeslf forward until almost suspended beneath bis 
perch, with feathers on end, the loud bubbling sound is produced, 
interspersed with hoots and other discordant sounds, and a rustling 
noise, possibly produced by friction or shaking of the primary 
quills* The lust was compared by a native boy to the sound made 
by “a woman rustling her skirts*-' These birds nest in colonies, 
their yard-long pur^-likc nests suspended from the tips of the 
branches of some isolated tree* comparatively safe from monkeys 
and snakes (pi. 5, fig. 1). Frequently one hears a peculiar rasping 
sound* as if someone were drawing the end of a stick quickly* three 
times in succession* across the ridges of an ordinary washboard, or the 
woven rattan slats of a chair bottom. This is the call of two species 
of toucan (RampfmiM bremcarinaltiA and Sehnidera spectabilts ); 
and although these two species belong to very distinct genera and 
are utterly util ike in appearance* I never could tell, from the sound 
alone, which was producing it Another toucan {Ifamphastofi 
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tacard) has altogether different notes; they lire pleasant to hear, 
being varied and not unmusical, but somewhat plaintive. 

Some of the pigeons or doves also have notable calls. Once, while 
hunting in the Pacific coastal plain forest, near Pigres, I heard, for 
the First time, a sound resembling that made by blowing, at a certain 
angle, into the mouth of a bottle, but nearly as loud as the bellowing 
of a bull. I followed up the sound, expecting to find a very large 
bird—in fact I could think of nothing so likely as a curassow { Crux ); 
but was amazed to find the performer to be a small blue-gray dove 
(Claratok pretiosa) perched on a bare branch, bis crop inflated to the 
size of a large walnut at the time each note was produced, There 
are many species of doves or pigeons in the Tropics, and their calls 
are among the bird notes most often heard. That of one species in 
particular was conspicuous and was translated by the natives into 
Don~p<ipe-f$o (pronounced pap-py-fayo, and meaning “ Don Pape’s 
ugly”). Probably the most discord ant sounds heard in tropical forests 
are produced by the different species of parrots, especially those large 
and gaudily colored species, the macaws. These arc many as to 
species and very numerous as to individuals. At Pigres, we were 
so unfortunate {in a way) as to be encamped dose to the roosting 
place of many hundreds of these birds, representing four of five 
species, ranging in size from the little tpvi pnrrnkcet to the huge 
red, yellow, and blue macaw. These birds fed in the forest across 
the river, and, consequently, parsed over our camp twice each day— 
on their way to the feeding grounds in the morning and back to their 
roosting place before dark. While preparing for their departure 
in the early morning and, on their return in the evening, before 
settling down for the night, their preparations were accompanied 
by much squabbling and sttch an unearthly squawking, screeching, 
and quacking, that for the time attempts at conversation were quite 
useless. It was a most interesting sight to see these parrots during 
their flight above our camp. Unlike other birds, members of the 
parrot tribe always fly in pairs, no matter how many hundreds or 
thousands may be in one flight; if one bird is seen by itself, as only 
now and then occurs, that bird has no mate. 

Two members of the hawk tribe also are notable for their loud 
cries, though neither have louder calls than our red-shouldered hawk 
nor by any means so pleasing to the ear. The red-throated ibycter, 
a large glossy black hawk with white abdomen and bright scarlet 
face and throat, related to the caracarn, roves about in small flocks, 
at intervals calling out loudly ea, ca, ca, cdo, repeated once or twice; 
the other noisy fellow being the laughing falcon {Hcr-petotKeres 
cachinnate), whose erics bear some resemblance to the mirthless 
laughter of a demented person. 
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There are also many calls heard m tropical forests which are 
monotonous repetitions of one note. The many times repeated kook, 
kook, kook, kook, of the trogons is frequently heard; and at Coli- 
blanco* and there only, we were at times almost distracted by the 
tireless repetition of a loud and sharp chip^ chip , ckip^ somewhat like 
tho call of the male English sparrow as he dances at the entrance to a 
nesting hole, trying to attract a mate, but altogether louder* more 
continued, and of a peculiarly piercing quality. Wo could never see 
the creature producing this call, but were informed by the natives 
that it was a large humming bird, of which two were common there 
( Euf/enspectablix and IleNodoxa jocula ); it may, however* have 
. been a tree frog. 

The foregoing is a mere outline sketch of tropical nature. Volumes 
could be filled with interesting details by one sufficiently familiar 
with the subject by longer residence or more prolonged exploration, 
for the material is inexhaustible. To the student of nature* he he 
zoologist, or 1x>tanist, the Tropics are full of treasures such as I have 
attempted in vain to adequately describe. To be appreciated in full, 
however* they must lie seen at first hand: for “like the regal beauties 
of Itio they reveal them selves only to those who come to look upon 
them in person” 11 
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THE HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE EVOLUTION- 

ARY IDEA.' 


By BzxxmiAY FetkoMevicb. 


This historical outline must he very short, and I will only indicate 
in a few words the main features of the doctrines of evolution held 
by different thinkers, I am making this outline particularly because 
I wish to enable my readers to avoid the pi3stakes which are so often 
found in even the best known works on this subject. These books 
have been written either by philosophers who were not always in a 
position to really understand the meaning of the scientific doctrines 
of evolution* or by scientists who, on their part, were unable to thor¬ 
oughly grasp the meaning of the corresponding ideas of the philoso¬ 
phers. 

In order to make perfectly clear the simple meanings of the differ¬ 
ent theories about the origin of the world and of things in it* I must 
first briefly state the principal hypotheses alwut this origin which 
are considered tenable. There are four of them. The first is the 
hypothesis of the cternality of things* according to which the inor¬ 
ganic world is eternal and the organic g|jecies also eternal and un¬ 
changeable {the metaphysical systems of Aristotle and of Rpinoza 
are the representative types of this hypothesis). 

The second is that hypothesis of creation which conceives that 
the inorganic world as well as the organic species were created by 
God, but* once created* remain unchangeable (this is the orthodox 
hypothesis of the Church* and the naturalists. Cuvier and Agassis 
nfc the best known sponsors of it). 

The third hypothesis is that of spontaneous general creation^ 
namely? that the inorganic world was produced out of sheer nothing¬ 
ness and that organized beings were immediately formed out of a 
transformation of inorganic matter, {The doctrine of Buddha is 
tha only representative of this hypothesis concerning the origin of 
the inorganic world, while there are several Greek philosophers— 
Anaximander, Empedocles* Epicurus—who teach the spontaneous 
generation of all organic beings, however complex.) 

’ Tranaletrd by pcnntr'lnfl from “ I,‘K*olul|rtn T’nlvi'nn'tl,.*' by Jinn Mot I'plronleake, 
or which It hltM the (l rat cfc.plcr, Ubralrle Ffflti AI<Kn, Part., 1021, 
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Lastly, the fourth hypothesis is that of evolution, according to 
which the inorganic world as it exists to-day comes from a primordial 
state quite different from its present condition, and the organic 
species have been developed by a gradual transformation from in¬ 
ferior to superior species. (Among scientists. Laplace is the best 
known representative of the theory of the evolution of the inorganic 
world, Lamarck and Darwin, of the evolution of the organic world; 
among philosophers, Kant is the most noted representative of the 
doctrine of inorganic world evolution, and Spencer, Hartman, and 
Bergson of the idea of the evolution of the organic world.) 

In order to make these four hypotheses more easily understood, I 
am placing them in a diagram which will show plainly their mutual 
relationships. 
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Bn?fore goingf further^ let me name four standard works which may 
be consulted for more detailed study: 

1. The import nut article of the celebrated historian of Greek 
philosophy, Ed Zeller, “ tfber die gtiechifjchen Vorganger Darwin's/' 
which was published in Ahhandlungen der Berliner Afcademie, 1S7S. 

2 . The work of the American paleontologist, H. F. Osborn. « From 
tlie Greeks to Darwin, An Outline of the Development of the Evnlu- 
tion Idea*” 1S04, 

3. w La philosophic zoologiqne avant Darwin,” 18A5, by Edmond 
Perrier. 

4. The excellent article, “Evolution, 1 ’ which iippeared in tiie Inst 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

Among the different philosophical systems of India, only three de 
serve mention here. There is first, orthodox Brahminism. which pre 
sents the idea of emanation, by which is meant the etemaihv of 
things; then we find the system of Sankya, which combines emana¬ 
tion with a mechanical and evolutionistic explanation of the world: 
and lastly, there is the system of Buddha which is the philosophy of 
the spontaneous generation of the world. 

Among the Greeks the germs of the evolutionistic idea are found 
even in the early speculations about the cosmos put forth by Hesiod 
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and the Orphic^ But Thales is the first who dearly conceives the 
natural origin of the world when he teaches the existence of a 
primordial materia] from which every tiling is derived. His disciple, 
A tins im under, goes much further; he is the first declared exponent of 
the evolutionistic idea; he tenches Hie gradual development of the 
world from an unknown material, mid a regular succession of periods 
of the evolution and dissolution of the universe. Tie also teaches the 
evolution of the earth, and lie supposes a spontaneous generation of 
organ isms in the water (men. themselves, first appeared in the form 
of fishes). Anaximenes and Diogenes of Appolonia a bo admit the 
successive periods of the evolution and dissolution of the universe; 
while the doctrine of Pythagoras and (he Pythagoreans, although 
insufficiently known, seems to be that of the eternality of the world. 
Heraclitus adds to the idea of successive periods of evolution and dis¬ 
solution of the universe, his doctrine of perpetual change. But it is in 
Hie doctrine of Empedocles that the evolutionistic idea reaches its 
height among the p re-Sacra tic philosophers. Being himself a sup¬ 
porter of the idea of successive periods of evolution and dissolution 
of the universe, he also conceives this world evolution process as going 
on in a mechanically causal way and he explains this as the inter¬ 
action of the four elements and the two forces which unite and 
separate them. According to his belief, also, organisms arise from n 
process of spontaneous generation H but lie held that it is neve* com¬ 
plete organisms which are formed, but only parts of organisms, called 
organs. When they unite* these parts at first form organic combi¬ 
nations incapable of living and propagating themselves, and it is 
only after a series of successive creations of this kind that organisms 
finally appear which are capable of self subsistence. The founders 
of atomism, Lcucippas and Democrites. took over the essential 
features of Empedocles 1 doctrine* and perfected the mechanical side 
of it by their doctrine of atoms. 

l H inally, Anaxagoras, the last of the pre-Socr&tic philosophers, is 
the only one of these, who, while admitting an infinite number of ele¬ 
ments nil different in quality, also supposes chaos as the initial state 
of the world, and that this world developed itself out of chaos when it 
received from Got] the first impulsion. Anaxagoras is also the first 
who teaches the peculiar doctrine of the eternal tty of organic germs. 

The teachings of Plato concerning the world and organic species, 
which he conceives clearly for the first time by means of his doctrine 
of ideas, is very little understood on account of the allegorical form 
which Plato generally gave to all his doctrines, and especially to his 
theory of the creation of the world in Mb Si Tmieon.” But it seems to 
me that the true Platonic doctrine is a system of emanation, in which 
God and pure nothingness (identical with empty space and matter) 
are the two opposite poles. 
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Aristotle's system is the type of an untie voltit ion istk one. The inor¬ 
ganic world is eternal, eternally expressing the corresponding thought 
of the Divine Being. Although the founder of biology taught that all 
organised beings form a continuous ladder of degrees of perfection 
(from the most primitive plants to man, the most perfect animal) ho 
conceives this ladder in a purely static manner, since the organized 
species were, to him, eternal and unchanging. But, on the other side, 
he admits spontaneous generation, even for organized beings rela¬ 
tively complex. A similar gradation in the domain of the mind is 
faught by Aristotle. 

In post- Aristotelian philosophy Epicurus and his disciple, the 
Bo man poet Lucretius, especially merit our attention. Tn teaching the 
infinity of space and of the number of atoms, Epicurus and Lucretius 
expressly announce that the evolutionary process of worlds has a 
definite beginning in time. According to them* there docs not exist an 
evolutionary process of the entire universe* but only evolutionary 
processes in special worlds, separated in the great infinity of space, 
They conceive these evolutionary processes as taking place in a purely 
mechanical way, and they try to give, for the first time, a rational 
explanation of the evolutionary processes of the worlds. They also 
teach the evolution of the earth. Furthermore, in taking up Em- 
pedodes* evolutionary doctrine with regard to the organic world* 
Lucretius improves considerably upon this theory by teaching the 
spontaneous generation of entire organisms which appear in a scries 
of beings more and more perfect. But that which most arouses our 
admiration for the Homan poet and makes tiie reading of the fifth 
book of hiw poem so extremely interesting is bis theory of the evolu¬ 
tion of the human race, of the human mind, of human society. We 
feel that we an? here almost in the presence of a modern scientist 

Compared with Epicurus and Lucretius* the Stoics are almost re¬ 
actionaries. They admit, according to Heraclitus, a periodic suc¬ 
cession of universes, and they teach—this is their original theory— 
the eternal Hy of the genus of things which develop in each universe. 

The doctrine of the Neo-Platon Esix* Plotinus and Proclus, is the 
theory of the etermdity of the world, which came forth by a process 
of emanation out of the supreme 3xdng, the pure oneness. 

In the middle ages, we find in -St. Augustine an allegorical inter¬ 
preter of the origin of things; St. Augustine supposes that inor¬ 
ganic matter was created by God and given the power of self- 
development through its own t*HY>rLs to an ordered inorganic world. 
He teaches in addition the eternality of the organic germs created by 
God. St Thomas Aquinas accepts the doctrine of Sb Augustine, 
although in a manner somewhat disguised* 

Among the Arabian philosophers* Avioennus is devoted to the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation: he especially teacher however. 
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tiie slow evolution of the surface of the earth, Averroes is an inter¬ 
preter of Aristotle in evolutionistic sense. But. in general, the Ara¬ 
bian philosophers and naturalists are faithful disciples of Aristotle. 

During the Renaissance, Giordano Bruno, although quite modern 
in his theory of the infinitude of the universe, does not declare him¬ 
self clearly upon the question of an evolution in the universe. He 
teaches the evolution of the earth's surface, hut ho stands with 
Aristotle in regard to the organic world. The Jesuit, Father Suarez, 
is the first man who set forth in a jierfectly clear manner, the doc¬ 
trine of the special great ion of organic species, a theory which will 
play an important part in the discussion of modern naturalists. 

Among modern philosophers, Francis Bacon is the first tu put 
forth the question of the possibility of a transformation in the vari¬ 
ous species, without in any way admitting sympathy with the idea 
of transformation ism. Descartes teaches the evolution of the inor¬ 
ganic world (the steller system, the solar system, the earth), Imt 
he quite neglects the question of an evolution in the organic world 

G. W. Leibnitz is interesting on account of several of his doctrines, 
lie formulated these: — 1, The famous principle of continuity, which 
he defines in regard to the organic world in the following terms; 
“The different species of animals are all parts of n single chain 
whose links are so intimately fastened together that it can not be 
determined, either by observation or by imagination where one link 
ends and the nest begins”; 2. Leibnitz teaches the etcrnality of 
organic germs; 3. He formulates the principle of an immanent evo¬ 
lution of the mind (from the monad); 4, He expresses hvpothcti- 
colly the principle of a world evolution, when he says in si passage 
in his “ Thcodicee, 1 that it might be (rue, that the universe was ever 
progressing from good to better. In opposition to Leibnitz, the 
metaphysical system of Spinoza, like that of Aristotle, is the type 
id an anticvolutionistic system, the material world and the spiritual 
world being both, according to Spinoza, the two eternal attributes 
of the divine substance. 

Amo n g the philosophers of the English empirical school we must 
first mention David Iltime, who admits the possibility and even the 
probability of the doctrine of evolution in opposition to that of 
creation. But Erasmus Darwin, the English naturalist, goes even 
further than Hume; he openly takes up the theory of organic 
transformation and he sets forth an el allocate system of ingenious 
explanations. A little before him, the celebrated English geologist, 
James Hutton, had developed for the first time the doctrine of*the 
slow and uniform evolution of the earth's surfacc- 

Kaut. the great creator of critical philosophy, engages our atten¬ 
tion by several of lvis doctrines. To begin with, he tried to develop 
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for the Urst time in a scientific or at least partly scientific manner 
the doctrine of the evolution of the stellar system and* before 
Laplace, that also of the solar system. Then he went on to discuss 
the doctrine of organic evolution; but, not being able to overcome 
the difficulty of explaining this evolution through mechanical causes, 
he declared himself against it. He admitted* nevertheless, and de¬ 
fended the eocbl and intellectual evolution of humanity* 

Herder, a contemporary of Kant* is an even stronger supporter 
of the idea of evolution, although he recognises the possibility of 
the intellectual and social evolution only. But even before Herder 
the idea of evolution and of progress had been introduced into 
history by the Italian. Vico, in his famous work, “Principii di 
Srienda Kuova,” 1725+ 

In contrast to the majority of German and English thinker, we 
find in France, in the eighteenth century, many philosophers and 
scientists who are more or less devoted to the idea of organic evo¬ 
lution. The celebrated astronomer and mathematic inn, P. L. M r do 
Mnupertuk is the first among modern thinkers who, in his article* 
14 System® de la nature: Efi&ii sur la formation des Corps Orgamofe,™ 
1751, came out as a definite supporter of the doctrine of transforma¬ 
tion, while be at the game time set Forth the hypothesis of organic 
particles and of the spontaneous generation of organic life* XX 
Diderot follows the doctrine of Maupertuis, but he links it with 
the theory of organic germs and with Empedocles’ teaching about 
imperfect organisms. However, Diderot is of some interest on 
account of his doctrine of social evolution* B. de Maillet teaches 
the metamorphosis of aquatic animals into terrestrial ones; but 
according to him aquatic animals come from indestructible germs. 
He also speaks of ihe slow evolution of the earths surface, and 
because of this doctrine he is, like Hutton in England, a precursor 
of Lyell. 

Ch. Bonnet is an antievolutionist. While admitting the principle 
of continuity held by Leibnitz lie deduces from it his famous u ladder 
of beings/ 7 He teaches the eternal Hy of organic germs w hich de¬ 
velop into complete organisms; each genn is merely the organism in 
mifllaturB which grows only as it develops itself, (This is the 
theory of evolution held by Bonnet in contrast to the “ theory of 
epigenc&igp”) Bonnet, in opposition to de Maillot* is also il supporter 
of the theory of cataclysms in the history of the earth, 

1. B. Ii obi net admits, as Bonnet does, the Ltd bn item n principle 
of continuity and widens its scope by formulating n B ladder of 
brings wldch includes both inorganic and organic things. He also 
teaches the etemality of organic genus, but he opposes the theory 
of cataclysms. 
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Buff on begins by being an adherent of the idea of fixity of species; 
but Inter, he lias a partial glimpse of their transmutability. The 
great Swedish naturalist Linnaeus formulates, on the contrary, the 
theory of the fixity of species, teaching that there are “as many 
species ns there cnmo couples from the hands of the Creator *\ 

But it was in France at the ejul of the eighteenth century that 
the doctrine of inorganic evolution was elaborated for the first 
time in a scientific manner by the mathematician and astronomer 
Laplace; he, however, limited his doctrine to the solar system (in 
n note to his work, “ Exposition du systime du monde,” 1796). 

The French thinkers of the eighteenth century, Turgot and 
Condorcet, also hold an important place in the development of the 
theory of social evolution. 

The great German philosophers of the commencement ami of the 
first half of the nineteenth century were in general opponents of 
evolutionism, Schelllng's philosophy of identity sup|>oscs in nature 
a scries of gradation? beginning in inorganic forces passing through 
organic beings, and finishing in self-conscious mind. But these 
gradations, according to him, are nil in existence simultaneously. 
Megal admits Schelling’s antievolutionistic point of view as to 
nature (the inorganic and organic world)—nature being, according 
to Ids idea, the externalixation of the idea, the essence of which is 
only n purely logical process of conceptual evolution. But in the 
domain of mind, Hegel expressly recognizes temporal evolution, 
and he is one of the most important proponents of the intellectual 
and social evolution. (His work “ Philosophic der Geschichte " is a 
work which marks a date in the history of this evolution.) Schopen¬ 
hauer is still more reactionary than Hegel: he declares himself a 
resolute opponent of evolution in the domain of nature (where he 
recognizes only degrees of objectivation of the will) os in those of 
the mind and of history. He also admits in geology the theory of 
revolutions. 

Among the disciples of Schelling, on the contrary, some are 
declared sympathizers with the doctrine of organic transformation. 
First, Oken, who advances the theory of cells bv hi? doctrine of 
infusorian spheres (these becoming animals in (he water and plants 
in the air) ; these spheres, according to Oken, being the immediate 
product of the primitive jelly. Immediately after him came Treviranus 
wdio, even before Oken and at the same time ns Lamarck in France, 
had developed the doctrine of organic transformation (in his work, 
“ Biologic oder Philosophic der Icbenden Xatur,” 6 Bde, 1802-1822). 
Oken and Treviranus were as distinguished naturalists as philos¬ 
ophers, and they are the only philosophers who, as original thinkers, 
clearly conceived and maintained the doctrine of organic evolution. 
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Goethe, the grout poet, whs never a declared advocate of organic 
transformation, although lie discussed it during his last years under 
the influence of the French transformationists. E. von Baer, the 
celebrated founder of embryology, became, especially after Darwin, a 
convinced transformationist; indeed he came very near recognizing 
evolution as a universal process. 

At the beginning and in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the doctrine of organic evolution was developed by the scientists in 
France in a manner much more definite than in Germany, It is 
especially Lamarck who contributed the most to this development 
in his “ Philosophic zoologique,” 180$, and in some earlier essays (the 
first one is dated 1801). Discussing Lhe idea of species, Lamarck 
directs special attention to the artificial nature of this idea; to the 
numerous transitions from one species to another; to the fact of 
varieties and the connection of these varieties with different external 
circumstances; to the short duration of the life of existent species so 
far as we can establish the stability of these species. These are the 
principal arguments which he presents in favor of trail smut-ability of 
species. While insisting upon the slow but continuous evolution of 
the earth’s surface, he gains a partial idea of the direct connection 
which exists between this evolution and that of the organic world. 
But it is especially in the exposition of the causes of organic evolu¬ 
tion that the work of Lnmarek presents no extraordinary originality ; 
a part of Ids work which we can not discuss here. 

Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire united with his theory of the unity of 
plan, the doctrine of organic transform ism, attributing the cause of 
these transformations to the ambient world. 

But while Lamarck and Geoffrey Saint-HUaire represent the doc- 
trine of transform ism. the Opposing doctrine, that of the creation of 
species, has nowhere fount! advocates more enthusiastic and distin¬ 
guished than Cuvier and Agassiz. 

When once this last doctrine had been expressly introduced into 
natural history by the Swedish naturalist Linnaeus, Cuvier set him¬ 
self to demonstrate it by observed facts. In linking the doctrine of 
fixity of species to that of the successive revolutions of the globe, he 
taught a series of successive creations of species; hut, according to 
him. some of these species me not exterminated by the revolutions, 
and there have always been migrations of some species that survived. 
Above all, Agassiz became the typical advocate of the creation 
theory, teaching that God produced, in different geological periods, 
organic species more and more perfect, which, once created, remained 
unchanged. 

Auguste Comte, founder of the positivist philosophy, although a 
resolute advocate of the intellectual and social evolution—especially 
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evidenced in Lis celeb rated law of three stages—also remained a 
declared opponent of organic transformation. 

Finally, at the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, Darwin succeeded in definitely establishing the doctrine of 
organic transformation in Lis celebrated work, “Origin of Species,” 
18^9. The arguments brought forward by Darwin in support of 
this doctrine are so numerous and for the most part so original that 
they place this scientist quite above Lamarck, and it is not at all 
astonishing to see that the doctrine of transformation was adopted 
by the scientific world only after his vigorous and decisive arguments 
were published. Just a* remarkable as this reasoning is the theory 
of natural selection which Darwin proposed (at the same time as 
Wallace) to support his theory of the evolution of the organic world; 
hut upon this point the principle of Lamarck is perhaps of equal 
importance with that of Darwin. Darwin also holds an important 
place in the development of the theory of intellectual and social 
evolution through his work on the origin of man, “The Descent of 
Man” 1871, 

lie fore Darwin, the great English geologist, Lyell, definitely 
destroyed the theory of cataclysms in geology and introduced instead 
the theory of slow and continuous changes due to agents still in action 
to-day at the surface of the earth. But after the triumph of the 
Darwinian theory of transformation, the idea of evolution was defi¬ 
nitely adopted by geologists in a mote precise sense than that of 
Lyell. 

It was only when the doctrine of organic transformation was 
proposed and elaborated by Lamarck and Darwin that the philoso¬ 
phers began to glimpse the universal importance of the principle of 
evolution. Herbert Spencer was the first to grasp this importance, 
and while giving the formula of u general law of evolution, he 
applied this formula to the entire field of empirical reality, and even 
to the totality of things in the universe, but lie never tried to ex¬ 
amine the conditions necessary to a total evolution of the world. 

Ed. Hartmann was the first among speculative philosopher-; to set 
forth clearly, in his celebrated “ Philosophic dot Unbewusstan,” ISGfi, 
the problem of the world evolution, and while determining some of 
the essential conditions of that evolution, to try to give for the first 
time a positive solution of this problem. 

Finally, II. Bergson, in “ L’Evolution Oeu trice,” 1907, tried to 
state the principle of world evolution as identical with that of or¬ 
ganic evolution, and with the actual duration of psychic time. Thus 
Mergson's doctrine is m example of a phenomenon which is not nt all 
rare in the history of general ideas, a universal truth which has been 
found ami elaborated according to scientific research (Laplace, Ln- 
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murck. Lyelh and Darwin are the four greatest scientists who devoted 
themselves to this research) ends by being proclaimed by a philoso¬ 
pher us* so to speak, a logical necessity. 

As the present ^hort outline of the historical development of the 
idea of evolution shows* ih-i^ idea has been established much more 
by scientific research than by philosophic speculation. And white 
the inorganic evolution was recognized by some of the Greek 
philosophers and by Descartes and Kant, the idea of organic evolu¬ 
tion was never an integral part of any of the great systems of 
philosophy* and no great philosopher before Darwin had recognized 
the general and universal bearing of the idea of evolution. It is a 
rather extraordinary fact that an idea of an eminently philosophic 
importance, such as the idea of universal evolution* should never have 
lieen recognized as such until after science had demons!rated it— 
this is a bit humiliating to philosophers; and it shows ns that human 
knowledge if it wishes to attain its total unity, must find its support 
and its inspiration ns much in scientific research as in pure specula¬ 
tion. 


THE HEREDITY OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. 1 


Bjf L, CttSOT. 

Protestor of the College of Science* nf Haney. 


An acquired character is a modification appearing in u plant or an 
animal, at any age whatsoever, which is plainly the effect of an ex¬ 
terior and accidental cause, of such nature that if this cause had not 
intervened, the modification would certainly not have been pro¬ 
duced. Acquired characters are legion. We will cite a few to fix 
our conception of them and to illustrate the definition: The immun¬ 
ity which follows an infectious disease; the sensibility to injections 
of equine serum which is exhibited by the Tartar peoples nourished 
by the milk and meat of the horse; the pigmentation of the bare 
parts of the human skin exposed to the action of the open air and 
especially of light rich in ultra-violet raj's; an accidental mutilation; 
the modifications presented by plants of the plain when transplanted 
to Alpine regions; the enlargement and the strength of a muscle 
systematically exercised; everything which man learns during his 
lifetime, such as his language, his writing, any form of sport, etc. 
It is understood that an acquired character is just the difference be¬ 
tween the normal condition, or the condition which served as the 
point of departure before the action of the modifying cause, and the 
new condition after the action of that cause. 

In order to consider a character as acquired, it is necessary that 
the relation of cause to effect should bo evident, either when the 
cause has been made to act experimentally, or when the observation 
of nature has been made with the care and exactness of an ex¬ 
periment (which is rare). It is well known that for a long time, 
until about 1883, it was believed without question that the acquired 
character was hereditary to a more or less marked degree; that is. 
that parents having acquired a certain thing would procreate a 
generation presenting more or leas completely, at least in the shape 
of an indication or a rudiment, the acquired bodily modification, in 
the absence of the exterior cause which had produced it in the 
parents. Lamarck and his school made of this heredity of acquired 

* Translated bj permlif.iIon from Hi* 8*viu* G^birate 4tt Science* Oct, IS, IDfiJ. 
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characters the pivotal point of their theory of evolution and of 
adaptation* Darwin and Herbert Sponger also fully accepted it. 
It is useless to insist on the capital importance of the phenomenon 
for the general explanation of adaptations. Without for the moment 
asking ourselves why, we can see that the reactions of the individual 
to any exterior action whatever have very generally an adaptive 
or protective value: A tanned skin is less penetrable by ultra¬ 
violet rays; iimmjmlv protects against a new attack of disease; ,i 
musde, a joint, exercised within certain limits, functions more 
easily and more effectively than before the training. If the 
heredity of acquired characters exists, to however slight a degree, 
we possess the key to an enormous number of adaptations. If 
it does not exist, we must find other explanations. 

This la not alone n question which interests speculative scholars 
isolated from the world; it is also a question of importance to society. 
When it 3s repeated to the public nt large that the practice of sports, 
even to excess, prepares for vigorous new generations, the idea h 
certainly entertained that the “all-round athletes” or even those 
who are abnormal!y specialized by exercise, will bequeath to thd r 
descendants at least a rudiment of their acquired qualities. It is 
surely the opinion of breeders, who believe that the effects of the 
training of race horses, of the goed or had nutrition of cuttle, are 
transmissible in certain measure. 

It was not until 18S3 that, for theoretical reasons whose value has 
not been diminished by time* Piluger, 3 on the one hand, and Weis- 
niunn, 2 on the other (Essay on Heredity, read at a public meeting 
when he was tendered the position of vice rector of the University 
of Freiburg, on June 21, 1833), were led to formally doubt this 
heredity. Weismann presented arguments of such force—he exam¬ 
ined the whole question with so penetrating a critique—-that it is 
only just to give him the credit for the change of opinion which 
i lutes from his lecture of 1883* But if he convinced many biologists, 
he encountered also unyielding opponents so powerful that for 37 
years, in spite of numerous and remarkable researches, the heredity 
of acquired characters has remained a problem continually presented. 
It may be said that all the experimental proofs which have been 
contributed to the support of the transmission (E. Fischer, Stand- 
fuss, Hammerer, etc.) are mediocre and do not lead to conviction, 
or ure susceptible of criticism and interpretations which weaken their 
demonstrative value, or, indeed, are frankly contradicted (as in the 

1 rflDitfr. Vtbvt *]fn EIbHium EcfawL-rtn/l nUl Ute TkuUianj: dor frllcD iind jmr die 
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case of the mutilations ami the experiments of Brown-S£qnard). In 
truth the decisive experiment, verified and certain, is still lucking 
Aa for the nonex peri mental proofs, they me always subject to discus¬ 
sion and can never attain beyond second ran!:. 

As it is necessary, however, to hold some opinion on a question 
so important that it dominates all the conceptions of evolution, we 
must decide for ourselves according to the relative weight w I deli we 
attribute to the various arguments, and naturally each one of ies 
holds the more strongly to his own view, the more this view allows 
for a greater degree of personal appreciation. Some, partisans of 
heredity, receive with pleasure experiments or observations, even 
mediocre, which seem to them to constitute proofs; others who re¬ 
ject it, hunt for weak points in live demonstrations, and usually 
find them. It is almost a mutter of faith, of nationality. The great 
majority of French zoologists favor the affirmative, following Gi- 
ard, Edmond Perrier, ho Dan tec. F. Houssay, Del age. all more 
or less Lamarckists; the Americans, except some paleontologists, 
are nearly all for the negative. T am perfectly ready to admit that 
up to the present I have put myself on the negative side. 

It is obvious that there are categories of acquired characters 
arising from different, causes: (1) Mutilations; (9) the effects of 
parasitic diseases producing a general intoxication; (A) the action 
of the great natural factors, light, temperature, humidity, salinity, 
nourishment; (4) the effects uf use or those of disuse; (A) the 
P*V tdiic acquisitions of training, of instruction. In my opinion, the 
negative demonstration, that of the nonheredity of acquired char¬ 
acters of one of these categories, is of value for that one only, and 
can not legitimately he extended to the others, for if there am cer¬ 
tain acquisitions of the body which am not transmitted to the sexual 
cells, the bearers of the hereditary patrimony, it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the same is true for all. But, on the other hand, 
if there were an experiment which showed indisputably the he¬ 
redity of a truly acquired character, it would lie a strong proba¬ 
bility for some other categoiies. for although we do not understand 
completely how an acquired bodily modification can add itself even 
in weakened form to the hereditary patrimony, if the fact were 
proved one single time, the argument of incomprehension would lose 
all of its force. 

For I he first category of acquired characters, it can be said that 
the answer is definite; since the critiques and the experiments of 
Weismnnn, many times repeated, no one believes any longer in the 
heredity of mutilations. Every-day observations confirm those of 
biologists and it is certain that the pseudo-examples of the trans¬ 
mission of mutilations that are quite often reported among domestic 
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animals and among human families are simple coincidences, which 
have no more interest and often no more authenticity than cases of 
supposed maternal impressions. The experiments of Brown-Sequard, 
badly done moreover, which concern the heredity of mutilations and 
that of physiological disorders following nervous mutilations, have 
been completely disproved by researches which inspire confidence, 
and there is nothing left of them. 

Various authors have affirmed the heredity of acquired characters 
of the fifth category, sis little likely as this seems. Here are some ex¬ 
amples which ITachet-SoupIet reports us demonstrative.* A macaque 
monkey which he Had taught, not without difficulty, to kill ruts* 
gave birth to young who hunted ruts marvelously; cats trained to 
respect mice had young which did not take mice, even when the 
distribution of their food was intentionally retarded; sparrows 
trained to draw a chain from a little well for six generations gave 
birth to young which, without training, were able to draw the same 
chain. A dog had been trained to make rapid pirouettes to the left? 
a daughter of this dog, raised in the country, having no example 
before her eyes and having received no training, began by herself 
to make pirouettes to the left toward five or six months of age. All 
that js very astonishing. Although one can not criticize experiments 
which lies has not followed, X am persuaded that there is a '-hole” in 
these observations, due perhaps to the deceit of assistants, to a 
surreptitious training continued unobserved, etc., and I do not doubt 
that the heredity of acquisitions of training will go to join that of 
mutilations. 

The third category concerns the factors of the medium; no one 
doubts their determining influence on the characters of animate and 
plants, and it is certain that when they have been made to vary ex* 
perimentally up to the extreme limits compatible with life there often 
result notable modifications among beings which are submitted from 
youth to a change of environment. But the question is to know 
whether these modifications pass, even in a very attenuated degree, 
to the succeeding generation reared in the normal medium. If they 
do, we have the key to the formation of geographical races and of 
many adaptations; for it is a fact that the results of the action of 
the medium would necessarily be cumulative* and after a sufficient 
number of generations passed in tbe modifying medium, the species 
might lie very notably transformed, perhaps even irreversibly: if 
they do not, the effects of the medium would be prod need anew for 
each individual, without cumulation, and the influence of the en viron¬ 
ment on lhe body would no longer have any interest from the point 
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of view of evolution. Many experiments have been made with the 
primary factors, as Giard calls them. Hundreds of experiments, 
bearing: especially on insects, have given negative results ns far as 
the heredity of acquired characters was concerned. A few only 
(Stand fuss, E, Fischer, Schroder) have had a feebly positive result. 
But these are not sufficiently convincing, the authors having worked 
with species naturally so variable that it has been necessary to ask 
ourselves whether the characters which they believed to be acquired 
did not exist in a latent state in certain individuals lieforc the modifi¬ 
cation of the medium. The experiments of Knmmerer are still more 
puzzling. I< roin 19£H to 1911 he published a great number of re* 
searches demonstrating the considerable influence of the environment 
on the methods of reproduction of amphibians (Ahjtet obtleMeaiut. 
Sabi7nar<dr<t tnaeulota and a**<»), on the color of amphibia ns (£oZ<z~ 
mtindra moadona) and of reptiles (Laccrta), and bringing into evi¬ 
dence in the majority of cases the transmission of acquired charac¬ 
ters. It is not too much to say that at first glance the results of 
Kutomcrer appear incredible. Re certainly bad at his disposal an 
exceptional installation at the Prater in\ ienna (Biologischc Verjuichs* 
anstalt der Akademie der Wissenschaften), but that he should have 
been able to accomplish even with these means breedings of such 
great difficulty and of such long duration is indeed surprising. From 
the very beginning his experiments seemed too successful, too 
demonstrative. and too extraordinary to merit confideuce. Boulenger 
and Bateson 1 have criticized them severely, and there have even been 
mentioned trickeries and substitutions of preparations. Ilans 
Przibram, who also worked at the Prater, has been kind enough to 
tell me that nothing of this sort took place, but the suspicion is at 
least an indication that Hammerer's results have met with a general 
incredulity. Argument can not then be based on them until they 
have been confirmed by observers in other countries, something which 
has not yet occurred—in fact, quite the contrary. 

I limit myself to this preamble, not intending to crtticisse one by one 
the i nrious facts presented in botany or in zoology as proofs of the 
heredity of acquired characters. There are many of them, but they 
have not withstood criticism since none of them carry conviction,* 
Quite recently the question has taken on a new aspect with the very 
remarkable work of F. Guycr ami E. A. Smith.* It is known that 
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when there is injected several times into the organism of a species A, 
crushed tissue of some particular kind coming from a different species 
B* the serum of A acquires the property of altering or even of dis¬ 
solving the antigene R. This property of the serum may, for con¬ 
venience of reference, be attributed to an antisuhstance, formed by the 
organism A. winch we shall call cytolysin. If now the scrum pre¬ 
pared from A is injected in an animal B. the eytolyain (no matter 
whether it is a property or an isohiblc body) acts by attacking specifi¬ 
cally in the living animal the tissues used ns antigene (experiment of 
Bordet, 1 $98) fc Guyer and Smith chose as antigene the crystalline fens 
of the rabbit and the hen us the source of the antibody. Crystalline 
Lenses of rabbits freshly killed are crushed in a mortar and diluted in 
the normal salt solution; the liquid is injected at intervals in the 
peritoneum or a vein of the hens. Several days a fter the hist injection, 
the serum of one of the hens thus treated is injected in albino doe rab¬ 
bits. which have been with young for from 10 to IS days (a particu¬ 
larly important period for the development of crystalline in the fetuses 
which they contain); (lie injection is repeated at intervals of 2 or S 
days during a period of 10 to 14 days. The crystallolysin formed by 
the hen does not act on the eyes of the adult rabbits, perhaps because it 
docs not reach the crystalline lens, unprovided with any blood vessels; 
but it passes through the placentas, and nfleets more or less strongly 
the fetuses inclosed in the uterus. Many die; those which survive 
sometimes have {9 cases out of 61 young) a tens smaller and more or 
less opaque (giving the eye a bluish color instead of the red of the 
albinos) or considerable microphthalmia, at times a complete dissolu¬ 
tion of the eye. Wi thout any doubt this is due to the specific action of 
the crysta Holy sin, for the control rabbits (43) coming from mothers 
injected either with serum from healthy and normal hens, or with 
serum from hens prepared with a rabbit tissue other than the crystal- 
line lens, showed no modification of the visual apparatus This h no 
longer a fortuitous coincidence due to a past unnoticed mutation, for 
in no race of rabbits are there known to be individuals with naturally 
defective eyes* So far there \& no thing absolutely new or surprising 
for it is already known that cytotoxic sennas can pass through the 
placenta and make an impression on the organs of the fetus. The de¬ 
fective eyes of the fetuses constitute a positive acquired character, for 
if the prepared serurn had not been injected in their mothers, their 
eyes would have been healthy. 

Bui this acquired diameter has been shown to be hereditary. It 
has been transmitted down to the eighth generation without any 
other treatment than the original injections. The transmission is 
quite irregular, only one of the eyes being able to be affected, but 
in the last generations, doubtless because the parents had been taken 
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by preference from among the individuals which had been the most 
affected, there are an increasing- number of young which have both 
eyes affected, and the anomaly &p|>enrs in an increasing number 
of young. 

To show that the reappearance of the specific dystrophia from 
generation to generation is really due to heredity and not to a 
passage of the previously formed antibody, Guyer and Smith crossed 
defective mules with normal females (without family relationship 
with the treated stock), 1 ho first generation had eyes invariably 
without loss (dominance of the normal character), but the females of 
this generation (heterozygotes). crossed anew with defective males, 
produced a certain number of young with degenerated eves. From 
the genetic point of view, this can be understood only if it is admitted 
that the male hereditary patrimony lias undergone a specific modi’ 
fi cation. 

Of course, we can not base much on the experiment of Guyer and 
Smith until it has been repented with concordant results by other 
observers. I will indicate later on, moreover, the criticisms which 
can be advanced against it. But it seems that the two authors have 
worked with care and have foreseen and avoided the causes of error. 
If this experiment is valid, what important consequences, what 
changes in our manner of thinking! 

Since specific antibodies can produce specific modifications in the 
germinal cells, we can not escape the conclusion that there is in the 
hereditary patrimony a substance which has a certain chemical 
correspondence with the developed crystalline lens; the crystal loly sin 
(lie it a substance or a property) affects on the one hand the lens 
in process of formation in the fetus, and on the other hand the 
germinal cells of the same in such a way that these last will be the 
origin of young with defective lenses. We can understand if neces¬ 
sary that the crystallolysin. like a poison, might modify somewhat 
the germinal cell, though in ti genera! way, like a tuberculous or 
syphilit ic toxin or a lead poison; but that the modification should be 
specific is astounding. There is, then, in the germ a part which is 
the “ representative ” of the crystalline lens, for example, a fixed 
colloid approaching more or less the colloids of the developed lens. 
And if it is so for the crystalline, it should be so for all the differen¬ 
tiated cells of the organism, pigmentary, nervous, fat, muscular, 
stomachic, pancreatic, renal, etc, We thus return to a particle con¬ 
ception of the germinal cells, to chemi&d determinants, a theory' 
which Delago * formulated very briefly by taking up again and modi¬ 
fying the more or less analogous ideas of Wefemann and of W. Roux. 

•DPKUW. La structure lit) pro tup] Anna n w* IhAji-lc, anr rbtoWtt*. etc,, UrJdwil.l 
ftrll, 1G0B, p, 8C7. 
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The germ- would be a microcosm containing dll the different colloids 
of the adult organic *; if the experiment of Guyer and Smith is 
valid, I do not see how we can escape that conclusion. It contains, 
moreover, nothing contradictory to the Men deli an conception, for 
the chemical determinant or the representative colloid can very well 
be homologous with the Mendelian factor. In fact, Guycr and 
Smith show that the germinal element affected by the crystal lolysin 
acts very nearly like a recessive Mendelian factor. When males or 
females with abnormal eyes are crossed with healthy individuals, not 
treated, coming from other regions, the progeny always appear with 
normal eyes (dominance); but the young are heterozygotes and con¬ 
tain in a dominated state the defective eye character, for if these 
individuals of normal appearance arg crossed with rabbits with 
defective eyes, there appears this time among their progeny a more 
or less large number of young with abnormal eyes. Two individuals 
with defective eyes (dominated homozygotes), bred together, should 
produce according to the hypothesis of a simple and typical 
Mendelian factor, only young presenting the anomaly. If it is not 
always so, there is at least a striking majority with opaque or 
reduced lenses among their progeny. The evidence is still insufficient 
to see clearly into the genetics of the character, but in the main, 
leaving out of the question details which will probably be cleared 
up later, the characters normal-aye and lysis-eye form an allelo¬ 
morphic pair with dominance of the former. 

Can it be said that the experiment of Gnyer and Smith is entirely 
satisfactory!? Fur from it: an evil fate decrees that the proofs of the 
heredity of acquired characters never present that completeness of 
evidence which irresistibly entails conviction and leaves the mind 
at rest, Crystalloids in hus a truly disconcerting action: it does not 
act on the lenses of the pregnant mother, a first anomaly, which, it 
is true* tins received a more or less good explanation; it acts ca¬ 
priciously on the crystallines in course of development of the fetuses 
(fl times in Gl), and according to the hypothesis, on the crystallinian 
determinants of the germinal cells of the same fetuses. We should 
then expect that it would algo affect the germinal cells in the ovaries 
of the mother, as well as those of the fetuses. But this is not the case. 
The doe rabbits which survive the injections of anticrystalline serum 
and which have produced young with abnormal eyes are served 
several times by the same normal males offer the serum treatments 
ham been stopped (for how long a time jg not known) and not a 
trace of ocular malformation is visible in their numerous progeny. 
Ihera is in that fart something entirely incomprehensible, unless 
we admit that the female germinal cells can be modified only at a 
particular stage, that of the period of multiplication of the ovogonia, 
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or else of synapsis. Now it is known that among the mu nun a is 
these phenomena take place in tile embryo, and that the adult has 
only ovocytes which grow slowly and unequally and come succes¬ 
sively to maturity. We have a means of verifying this subsidiary 
hypothesis, for adult males present all phases of s|>ertimtogeiiesi-s, 
from spermatogonia to spennutoaoid. By injecting ant [crystal Hue 
serum In males, their sexual cells should be affected at the sensitive 
stage, and, mated later with normal females, they should transmit 
the anomaly, which would las visible only among their grandchildren. 
It is u crucial experiment; I do not see that Guyer and Smith have 
tried it. 

It would be better, in order to simplify the experiment, to use 
rot merely the hen as the source of crystallolysin, but rather the 
rabbit itself, in this way not introducing the foreign factor, the hen 
serum. However. Guy or has recently succeeded in obtaining a 
young rabbit with two defective eyes by injecting several times in 
the normal mother crushed crystalline lens of rabbit before she was 
with young and during her gestation, A rabbit can, then, form a 
crystallolysin as efficacious for the rabbit as that produced by a 
foreign species. 

Thus wc have been led to admit, in order to interpret the results 
of Guyer and Smith, that the crystalline lens has some representa¬ 
tion (it matters little how we understand the word and the thing) in 
the germinal cells, since the specific antibody acts upon them specifi¬ 
cally. Now, the crystalline is indeed the last organ which we 
should expect to see represented in the sexual elements. Beautiful 
researches conducted, it is true, on fish and bat ra chi a ns tend to lead 
us to consider * the crystalline lens as the epigenetic organ par 
excellence, as a reaction of the epidermis in contact with or in the 
vicinity of the optic cup; when the latter comes in contact with 
the epidermis at any point whatever (abdomen, mouth, dorsal face, 
etc,), it develops a crystal!iniun thickening. It is not necessary, 
then, to believe that the crystalline is a represented w directly in the 
hereditary patrimony, since it is enough that tire optic cup be 
represented in order that there mnv be formation of crystalline, 
this is, however, only a difficulty. 

Let us come back to acquired characters. The experiments of 
Guyer and Smith, while admitting that they should be confirmed 
in fact and interpretation, will permit us to accept henceforth the 
heredity of characters acquired under the influence of the great 
general factors of the medium. At the same time that these pro¬ 
duce their more or less adaptive effect on certain tissues of the 

•Sc* Wrrlwr. Crltfrat DOk* ■>& the pW»nt itnt* of tb# Iron problem, BioL Bull., ml, 
XXXIV. ISlft. p. SIP, Frailer. Zur EptwirlUuDgsmerluiBlk dec Allge*. Archil-. fPr Entw. 
d*r Or*., toI. XLV|, 1020. p, 160. 
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hotly, they modify in a parallel sense the representative colloids of 
the germinal c ells, so that there would be a cumulative, effect of the 
same general factor acting on successive generations. It k just 
this which has been supposed for a long time by Weismann himself 
and which has been designated by the name a parallel induction *’ 
(term of Petto), Weistttanti 16 has illustrated the fact by the 
celebrated example of Ckrjf3Qphanu& phtocas. This butterfly of very 
wide geographical distribution varies according to the seasons and 
to localities: In northern regions, the upper wings are golden red 
with a black border and black dots on the disk, the posterior wings 
blackish with u reddish submargiua! band. In southern Europe 
there are found in the summer generation larger specimens whose 
two pairs of wings are almost entirely black \ form with 

ail intermediates between this form and the type. If caterpillars 
coming from eggs of phloem from Naples are raised in Germany 
and the pupae submitted to a low temperature (IQ* C.), there develop 
butterflies a little less black than those of Naples, but much blacker 
than the German ones; on the contrary* pupae of German origin 
submitted to a high temperature (39 p C + ) produce butterflies which 
are a little less Hre-red and a little blacker than the ordinary German 
butterflies. 

The hereditary character of the southern varieties, an abundance 
of dark pigment* is thus seen to be directed in the same way as the 
action of the higher temperature. IVe can suppose that when the 
species* at first northern* reached the south, the rise in temperature 
affected, with a like result, the formative elements of wing color, 
and the colloids representative of the pigment in the germinal cells, 
Henco the present condition. 

We can perhaps accept the heredity of immunity* an acquired 
character appearing after a germ disease; not total immunity, for 
we know well that this is not transmissible, but a partial immunity 
which is sufficient, without need of recourse to a selection of the most 
resistant, to explain, why the inhabitants of n country where a dis¬ 
ease commonly occurs arc generally more apt to resist it than those 
of a country which is free from it, and that diseases which are 
brought into new countries cause there terrible ravages* Guyer re¬ 
ports that rabbits inooculated successively with typhoid vaccine*, 
then with living typhoid germs, can transmit to their young and 
even to the following generation the property of agglutinating the 
typhoid bacilli in the dilute scrum (this is, however, in contradic¬ 
tion with previous researches on the transmission of immunity and 
demands confirmation; do not the mothers remain bearers of bacilli 
of weakened virulence which, expelled periodically, would induce a 
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mild infection of their young? From this fact, the bitter, becoming 
immune in their turn, would be capable of agglutinating the typhoid 
bacillus and even of transferring their immunity to the second gen¬ 
eration). 

Thus we begin to see, taking as a basis the experiment of Guyer 
and Smith, that we will be able to understand and admit the heredity 
of certain characters acquired through nonuse or even through use, 
a question which places in wide opposition the Lamarckist school 
and the mutationlst school* It may bo that an organ affected by 
individual nonuse (the eye, for example, of an animal living in total 
darkness) produces specific modifications in the body fluids, a kind 
of lysis, if you wish, which would affect the representative sub- 
stances in the germinal cells, and would lead gradually to the heredi¬ 
tary atrophy of the organ. 

I sincerely hope that the experiments of Guyer and Smith may be 
dam again more rigorously, in order to put an end to the discussions 
on the heredity of acquired characters and the intimate constitution 
of the hereditary patrimony. Only then will it l*o possible to build 
on a solid foundation a theory of the evolution of living beings. 






BREEDING HABITS, DEVELOPMENT, AND BIRTH OF 
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In the popular mind, the generation of no animal is so shrouded 
in mystery ns that of the opossum. Throughout the country, among 
both whites and negroes, deeply rooted tradition has it that the 
opossum copulates through the nose and that the female blows the 
fruit of conception into the pouch. Other myths relating to details 
of the reproductive process in this species are current among the 
people, 

Ihe growth of such legends need not surprise one, however, for 
the early birth uf the embryos and the use of the pouch as an in¬ 
cubator certainly challenge the imagination. These phenomena at¬ 
tract the attention because they are unique, differing from the 
familiar method nf rearing the young obtaining among the higher 
mammals, including man. Familiarity breeds contempt; the ordinary 
ceases to be marvelous* Thus on account of its rareness and its 
kl different character the opossum, our only marsupial* figures in 
the folklore to a prominent degree, 

Ag a matter of fact, however, in extenuation of the popular mis¬ 
conception alluded to, it must he said that extremely few scientific 
observations upon the breeding habits of this animal are recorded, 
r or example, there seem to be only two observations on the mating 
habits of l his species, one by Dr. Middleton Mi did ( 1850 ), an 
American physician, and the other by Seienkn (1887), the German 
embryologist. Likewise, the birth of a marsupial, whether American 
or Australian, was seldom observed; and until the writer in 19LG 
witnessed the actual passage of the young into the pouch the method 
of transfer remained an enigma even to the professional zoologist* 
Little published data existed, therefore, to refute myth and legend. 

The present paper is m attempt on the part of the writer to sum¬ 
marize some of his observations on the reproduction of the opossum* 
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His studies on the embryology of this form were begun eight or nine 
years ago at the instance of Prof, -T. T. Patterson, following the 
appearance of Prof, d, P. HilPs beautiful monograph on the early 
stages of Dasyurus* the Australian lt native cat.” Notes were taken 
for various purposes on fi.HS female opossums and a complete scries 
of several thousand eggs, embryos, and pouch young was colic ted. 
The work on so large a scale was made possible through liberal 
grants from the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology (Phila¬ 
delphia) and a $500 fund given by Mr, 11. A. Wroe, of Austin, Tex., 
in 10*20. Although the original interest centered around the develop¬ 
ment of the embryo, observations and experiments were made upon 
the physiology of reproduction. Tills paper will deal with both 
topics. 

SPECIES STUDIED 

Almost all of the experimental animals belonged to the species 
fHdelphys virginitxnty of which there is a gray and a black phase! 
These apparently occur in the proportion of about 1U to 1, respec¬ 
tively, The color depends entirely upon the color of the overlmir T 
which is white in the gray phase, black in the black phase. Three 
albino and three cinnamon mutations have also been acquired, the 
latter a gift from Dr. Charles McNeil, of Sedalia, Mo., where the 
brown form is said to occur rather often. It would seem that the 
same factors underlying hair color arc widespread throughout thn 
mammalian series, including the marsupials. 

TELE FEMALE REPRODUCHTO ORGANS. 

Before going on to the main subject it is essential that the reader 
be familiar with the anatomy of the reproductive organs of the 
female opossum. The generic name Ditldphys^ given to the opos¬ 
sum by Linnaeus, has reference to a distinctive feature of marsupials, 
namely, the presence of two separate and distinct uteri (fig. 5, pL 2; 
and pL 3); for in the higher mammals there is but one, which may, 
however, be divided into the central “body” and the two “horns.” 
Each uterus opens by a separate “os,” not directly into the vagina 
but into a lateral vaginal canal: and the two lateral caiinis in turn, 
after describing a loop, empty separately into the median vaginal 
canal or vagina proper* This opens with tlic rectum into a short 
u cloaca,” so that there is in marsupials but one external opening 
ordinarily visible posteriorly* namely, the cloacal orifice. It is thus 
seen that in marsupials the paired arrangement of organs obtains 
not only for ovaries and Fallopian tubes, as in all mammals, but 
also involves the uteri and the lateral vaginal canals. From the 
standpoint of their physiological behavior the lateral vaginal canals 
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lire a pad, of the vagina, since the desirous changes in the organs are 
identical Parenthetically it may he pointed out that* in adaptation 
to the paired lateral vaginal canals the glans penis of the mule is 
bifurcate. The spermatozoa, to fertilize the eggs, must travel 
through the canals and the uteri to the Fallopian tubes , where fer¬ 
tilization takes place* At birth, however, strangely enough, the 
fetuses do not follow the lateral vagina! canals to the exterior but 
break through a “short cut n to the median vagina, as shall appear 
Itclow in the section dealing witii parturition. 

In spite of the paired condition of the uteri the egg^ of both sides 
ana simultaneously fertilized — if sperms reach one tube they reach 
both* Among several hundred pregnant specimens scarcely an ex¬ 
ception to lliis rule has been found. 

the opossum as an experimental animal. 

The possesion of two distinct uteri renders the animal ideal for 
securing accurately timed developmental stages. To do this one 
uterus is removed under anesthesia and aseptic conditions and the 
stage of the contained eggs or embryos ascertained. The intact uterus 
then serves as an ideal incubator for the remaining eggs, which are 
allowed to develop for a calculated length of tltne + This technique is 
one of the factors which have enabled the writer, assisted by Dn C. 
H. Heuscr formerly of the Wistar Institute, in several weeks of 1017 
to secure a nearly complete series of stages* The method may, of 
course, be used with other mammals, e. g., the rabbit, as Bischnff did 
nearly 100 years ago; but inflammation is likely to obscure the results 
where the horns of the uterus are successively ligated. 

To illustrate the application of the method, several sets of eggs are 
shown in plates 4* 5* and 6. Some of these are discussed below under 
the heading “ Period of gestation.* Suffice it at this point to direct 
attention to two cases. The eggs of animals Non, 560' (fig; II. pi. 4) 
and 582* (fig^ 24 and 25, pL 6) had arrived at the identical stage 
when the animals we re killed. Two of these eggs are shown in detail 
in figure 21, pL G« Now Ko, 5S2' had developed in 6fi hours from 
0.75 millimeter vesicles (fig. 2Q, pL 0); No. 560' in IB hours from a 
primitive streak stage (fig, I$} + It is thus relatively easy to secure 
almost any desired developmental stage. 

There a sc other reasons, important to the physiologist, which make 
the opossum an interesting object for experimentation. For example, 
because of its early birth, the study of the opossum must needs con¬ 
tribute its shore to the final analysis of the cause of birth. In this 
species* furthermore, there is no structure that may be called a 
placenta; hence those who make much of the rob ol the placenta as 
an organ of internal secretion will du well to check their results by 
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referring to the iplftoental marsupial Again, as is welt known, 
when once attached to a teat, the pouch young must remain attached 
until ready to leave (about two months): hence only the occupied 
teats nre snokled by a given litter of young, whereas in other mam* 
mals first one, then another, hence all of tire teats are used and all 
develop* Here, then, a simple observation is all that is necessary to 
show that suckling is the stimulus w hich causes the glands to continue 
their growth during lactation. This purely local effect is seen in 
figure 45, piste 10, which represents a section through four occupied 
and two unoccupied (d) m ammar y glands. 

These examples must suffice to show' that a study of a w different w 
animal is not only interesting to the lay public because It is rela¬ 
tive] j rare, but also proves to he of value to the physiologist because 
of the sidelights which Us study may throw upon the theoretical 
phases of his subject, 

THE DIAGNOSIS OF PREGNANCY IN THE OPOSSUM. 

There are certain other observations which have facilitated the 
collection of embryos. Tt has been found possible to diagnose preg¬ 
nancy with practical certainty and even the stage of pregnancy with 
a fair degree of accuracy. This method is by palpation of the mam¬ 
mary glands* Towards the first of the breeding season the skin of 
the pouch containing the resting glands begins to swell and to take 
on a certain firmness and turgor. By feeling of the animals on 
successive days one may select from among hundreds only the preg¬ 
nant ones, leaving the others. fEstrus may, however, also be diag¬ 
nosed by Stnckard and Papanicolaou^ vaginal smear method, as 
will be seen below. 

THE OPOSSUM IS POLTOSSTKOUS. 

The opossum is poly east rou$; that is* it has more than one mstnis 
or heat period during a given breeding season, A female may have 
two (or perhaps, in rare instances, three) litters a year, and this 
plurality of litters alone classifies it ns a polycestruus animal. If, 
however, at the fiist ultras impregnation does not take place or 
if the embryos die in ntero, which seldom happens, or if the pouch 
young are removed or lost, the female will sooner or later cumc into 
heat again. The writer has removed pouch young many times. The 
interval between such removal and the onset of a new resfcrus is 
found to he extremely variable, depending as much on the condition 
of the female as on any other factor. In general, the older the 
pouch young, the shorter the interval; for with the growth of the 
suckling young the ovarian follicles also develop. Indeed, there are 
several records of laetatijig- females almost at the stage of oestrus 
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ant] in a few instances uterine eggs* were recovered as early as five 
days after removal of the young. Such findings might gave color 
to the statement of some authors that a single female may carry two 
litters of different ages at one and the same time. But for reasons 
which will he stated below such u super fetation ” in the opossum is 
unlikely if not irapoMhle* 

THE OISTROUS CYCLE, 

The writer has also followed some scons of individuals through 
the oestrus cycle and has determined that there is no fundamental 
difference between the opossum and the higher mammals in the 
various phenomena accompanying the cycle. For several seasons 
the changes occurring in the mammary gland a.s diagnosed by pal¬ 
pation were followed. As heat approaches the glands swell and 
become firm; and after ovulation, whether pregnancy ensues or not* 
the mammary gland continues its rapid swelling and turgescenes 
for five or sis days. 

This statement lias two Important implications. First, ovulation 
in the opossum is spontaneous, that is, copulation is not necessary 
for the dehiscence of the follicles as is the case in the cat and 
probably some other mammals. Second, whether the eggs are fer¬ 
tilized or not, the reproductive organs develop up to a certain point, 
probably under the stimulus of the corpora lutea; and this state¬ 
ment holds for the uteri, the litoral vaginal canals and the vagina 
as well as for the mammary glands (el figs. 8 and &, pL 3). This 
striking development of the organs outside of pregnancy has been 
termed by Professor Hill the stage of £i pseudopregnancyv 1 1 This 
stage is pronounced in the marsupials; but ns Aucel and Bonin and 
Long and Evans have shown the stage is also manifested to some 
degree in the rabbit and the rat. 

If pregnancy ensues, the uteri and the mammary glands continue 
their growth and development, the uteri til] birth, the mammary 
glands for about two months (fig. 45, pi. 10). But pseudopreg- 
nancy may be distinguished from pregnancy after the sixth day by 
regressive changes in the mammary glands, which become flaccid 
and gradually thinner so that several days lief ore the next beat they 
are almost as thin as in the resting stage. 

Thus the cycle was established and found to be about a month 
in duration. 

For the last two seasons the cycle was also followed by the aid of 
Stockard and Papanicolaou's method of studying smears of the cell 
content of the vagina. By this method, also, a distinct rhythm was 
observed quite comparable with that shown by Stockard and 
Papanicolaou for the guinea pig and by Long and Evans for the rat. 
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At the onset of cestrus, when the ovary contains ripe follicles, the 
vagina is greatly swollen and the lateral vaginal canals arc distended 
to enormous proportions by a dear. thin, stringy mucus* Indeed 
Ibis swelling of the lateral vaginal canals as the ovarian follicles 
reach medium to full size is a most striking phenomenon—the canals 
may even greatly exceed the uteri in size (tig, 7, pL 2). After 
ovulation they rapidly retrogress and become filled with a drv 
cheesy mans of epithelial debris* Since there is probably a eon- 
siderablc delay between oestrus (copulation) and ovulation, it is 
likely, as Hill has suggested, that these canals serve as roccptacula 
g em m is, 

In studying the vaginal smear of the opossum there is one com¬ 
plication which somewhat masks the picture shown. In the higher 
mammals the presence or absence of white blood cells is diagnostic 
for certain stages in the cycle; but in the opossum the cloaca and 
the vagina arc often filled with corpuscles from the anal glands (scent 
glands?) ; and since these corpuscles simulate white blood cells it 
has thus far been impossible for us to use the presence or absence 
of these cells from the smears to diagnose any particular stage of the 
dioistrous cycle. 

To recapitulate, then, if a female opossum is kept isolated, from 
males there recurs throughout the breeding season a succession of 
wstFOUB cycles about a month in length. These cycles may be fob 
lowed without injury to the animal by simple palpation of the mam¬ 
mary glands or by the study of vaginal smears. 

THE BREEDING SEASON, 

I he breeding season of the Virginia opossum begins in January at 
Austin, lex*, and probably several weeks later in the Xortb, A few 
individuals may come into heat in the first week of the year, but 
more enter this condition the second w r eek. In the third week the 
season is at ils height ; hence the embryologist desirous of securing 
eggs find embryos would best time his collection during the lust week 
in January atid the first week in February. The prevailing weather 
seems to have no effect on the onset of the breeding season. 

By the middle of February most females captured have young in 
the pouch. But kte in the spring and in the summer there is great 
irregularity in tile condition of the females, so that one may capture 
females with small young in the pouch any time between May and 
September, Many reasons may be advanced for tliisj variability: 
accidents to the mother resulting in early loss of the young; vari¬ 
ability in weaning age; condition of the female, the robust reproduc¬ 
ing faster than the weak ; age of the animals, the very youngest 
“ y cartings " and the oldest multipart being the latest to come into 
brat. 
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REPRODUCTIVE PERIOD AND THE SPAN OF LIFE* 

As has just been stated, the opossum breeds the first year— 1 “ year- 
lingshare furnished the writer with some of his best material* 
The weights of pjegnnnt females range from G51 grams to 9*200 or 
even 2.GOO and 2300 grams, averaging 1*337 grams; in other words, 
they continue to grow very considerably after becoming sexually 
mature. On this basis, from a rough calculation based on a hundred 
iToords of size and weight, it would seem that the opossum lives at 
least seven years. What the reproductive period is* that is* the num¬ 
ber of years that the opossum may bear young* it is almost futile to 
estimate* However* many very old females with greatly dilated 
pouches are a finally brought to the laboratory. Some of these ani¬ 
mals have doubtless passer! the menopause because after months of 
feeding they fail to show any sexual activity and on killing them their 
ovaries mid uteri are found to be of infantile size. It is quite pos¬ 
sible, therefore* that even in nature some individuals actually die of 
old age. 

NUMBER OF UTTERS PER TEAR. 

The number of litters a year is stated by Audubon and Bachman 
(1850) to bo three* and this statement is currently copied in various 
descriptive accounts. Certain considerations have led the writer to 
question the correctness of this statement. First, most writers under¬ 
estimate the length of time necessary to rear a litter of young. The 
attached .stage nf the pouch young b given ns one month, which is 
le.ss than half the actual limp. For Doctor Meigs observed one titter 
attached for T2 to 71 days; and the writer can slate definitely that 
the period is ■ crtainly not less than 05 days. Thus* if one add to this 
the period of gestation of II days and an additional month in which 
the young move freely about but still suckle, it is seen that a litter 
can not be reared in leas time than three and one-half months. One 
must* furthermore, allow several weeks for the greatly enlarged teats 
to retrogress before the birth of a new litter; for it is manifestly im- 
possible for newly-born young to attach themselves to any but very 
small nipples (cf< fig. 6, pL 2, and fig. 45, pL 10). Finally, during 
November and December all females that were ever brought into our 
lalioratory were in the resting stage; that is. in ancBstrus. The cal¬ 
endar year of 12 months does not, therefore, allow enough tune to 
rear more than two litters of young with the possible exception of an 
unusually vigorous female that begins breeding at tho end of De¬ 
cember and continues uninterruptedly until the following November. 

MATING, 

As lias been stated above* the act of copulation in the opossum has 
twice been described in the literature* On this point it is not neecs- 
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sary to go into details here* suffice it to say that it occurs sis m other 
mammals with the exception that during the not both male and fe¬ 
male lie on the right side, once the male bus attained a hold with 
his legs about her body ant! with his teeth upon her neck. 

Both before the female comes into heat and after she passes out of 
that stage she is extremely combative. The writer has seen a tiny 
female all but bill a husky mate, thrice her weight. 

When a female is in ttstrus the courting male mnkes a peculiar 
clicking sound with his tongue or teeth. The sound has an almost 
metal lie ring. It is described by Selenka us M cin xdinvitzender, 
sdinalzeoth-r Bunt. 7 ' Females never make the sound and males only 
at the time of mating. Recently Jones published a paper u On 
the Habits of Trichosurmr tndpttufa y the Australian 4 Opossum/ r 
in which he says: 

Durint the breeding &ea£GD H when IIslits are most ctiauaon and animate are 
most vocal. (1l£> male produces a cnrSo;]H sound Hfre n sharp licking of the 
Ups and a click of Use tongue, Ku fax* 1 have not henrU :i female prod live llite 
sound. 

It is possible, then* that this clicking sound of the sexually excited 
male is a point of behavior which is confined bo the class Markup talk, 
hence may be considered a class character as much so as an anatomi¬ 
cal or structural peculiarity confined to the class, 

THE PERIOD OF GESTATION", 

In most mammals ovulation follows immediately or soon after 
copulation; hence the time between copulation and birth is practi¬ 
cally identical with the period of gestation. In marsupials, how¬ 
ever, it seems that ovulation is greatly delayed. This refractory 
period has been designated by Hill as the 44 posbestrous period/ 1 
the time between copulation and ovulation* The data so far as col¬ 
lected serves to show that the postcestrous period is of considerable 
length and is a variable quantity. It is largely because of the vary¬ 
ing length of this period that the exact length of gestation of no 
marsupial is definitely known* 

To illustrate the variability of the postoest rails period. Hi IPs 
(1013) study of Dasyurus may be cited. This author found 2-celled 
tggs four, live* and six days po«t ctift-um . or as the figures may be in¬ 
terpreted. ovulation took place two, three and four days post emfum. 

Similar data hold for the opossum. Sdenka gives the period at 
“exactly five times 24 hours ,T ; but he bases his figures on the finding 
of eggs in “cleavage/' which were really fragmenting;, unfertilized 
eggs* Between three and four days is nearer the truth. The writer 
has recovered young opossum vesicles of identical stage from two 
females (Nos. 29R and 814) flj and SJ days respectively post coitum. 
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the former almost double the latter. To make another comparison* 
our No. IM yielded embryos of S-lo somites eight days after copu¬ 
lation while No. 343 furnished onl}' 1 mm* vesicles (fig. 3t>, pL 3) in 
about the same time, a calculated discrepancy of nearly three days. 

Figures on the total period between copulation and birth show 
the same discrepancies Thus Hall gives one case of parturition 8 
days* one of 16 days and a third of 26 days after the last copulation. 
Holenloris opossum gave birth 12 days, 20 hours after copulation. 
With this the single specimen which the writer allowed to come to 
term closely agrees 

HATH OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The writer has, however* considerable; data on the rate of develop¬ 
ment, inasmuch as two stages were secured from each of a large 
number of females* Thus* from No* BOO 2-cdled eggs were taken at 
a given time from the left uterus and LI 64 hours later 1 mm, vesicles 
were taken from the remaining uterus. No. 350 yielded 1 mm, 
vesicles from the left uterus and 70 hours later embryos with small 
allantoic about three days of term, were removed from (be surviving 
organ. Adding these periods together we have a total calculated 
period of gestation of about 11 days. 

Similarly the eggs of our Xo r 2£3 developed in 3| days from the 
4-coUed stage (fig, 14, pi. 4) to vesicles (fig. 15), about a half day 
more advanced than the first eggs taken from No* 5S5 (fig, 16, pb 5); 
and these in turn developed 5^ days longer, arriving at the stage of 
embryos about 21 days of term (fig* 17, pi. 5), These periods like¬ 
wise total between ll and 12 days. Longer intervals are represented 
by Nos. 342 and 561, In the former, 30- to SG-eelled eggs became em¬ 
bryos about 3 days of term in 7 days* this record indicates 11 day a 
as the approximate period of gestation. In the case of No. 561, 
Figures 18 and 19 (pi, 5) represent 7| days of development This 
points to about 10 days as the period of gestation. 

From the data thus far in hand it appears that 11 days is very 
near the average period of gestation. The possibility is not excluded 
that this period varies somewhat and that the variability in the time 
between cestrus and birth is to be explained in the varying length of 
both the posterstrous period and the period of gestation. 

PASSAGE THROUGH THE FALLOPIAN TUBE, 

Twenty-four hours or a little less are required for the eggs to 
pa&s through the Fallopian tube. This estimate was first made on 
the basis of the rate at which the albumen is deposited; later this was 
found to be substantially correct through a successful attempt to 
“mark* the eggs. Into the body cavity of female No* 566 s which 
had just ovulated, were placed several score of A$carh lumhricoides 
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eggs. One uf these became enclosed m the all j ivmen of an opossum 
egg (d, fig, 2D, pL 7) where it was found £4 hours later when the 
uterus was opened. 

Thu general course of development may now be briefly outlined* 
THE ECU ENVELOPES. 

I n the Fallopian tube the spermatozoon enters the egg ami fertili¬ 
zation lakes place. The albumen Is then laid down about the ovum, 
being deposited in layers (figs* 27, 28* and 33, pis. 7 and 8) and 
attaining a considerable thickness (figs 35 and 37 T pL 9.)* Finally 
around this there is added the shell membrane which characterizes 
the egg of marsupial mammals * figs. 26 to 28, ph 7). These egg 
envelopes, of course, are homologous to albumen mid shell membrane 
of the bird’s egg; marsupials are the highest mammals in which they 
are present as vestigial structures. The writer has advanced the 
theory that the shell membrane serves a useful purpose in Insulating 
vesicles from each other, for in later stages they are very closely and 
tightly packed together in the uterus. The shell membrane may thus 
serve to prevent the fusion of the chorions and the possible production 
of sterile individuals {*free-martins r? ). The shell membrane is at 
any rate a most remarkable structure: It is devoid of cells yet it 
grows in thickness and a thousand or more times its original area. 

Sometimes two ova are inclosed by the same egg envelopes; this 
results in a 2-yoked egg (figs, 30-32, pi. 7), as often seen in hen’s 
eggs. Since only eight such cases have been found among some 
thousands of eggs, double-yoked eggs must be very rare. This raises 
an interesting question as to the mechanism by which the eggs arc 
distributed in the Fallopian tube so os normally to prevent their 
Inclusion together in the same egg envelope. 

CLEAVAGE. 

Cleavage begins in the uterus. In this particular, marsupials 
differ from other known mammals, for in these the egg undergoes 
segmentation in the Fallopian tube attaining at least the 2-eelled 
stage, more often the morula stage, before reaching the uterus. 

The 4-cdled opossum egg shows an arrangement of cells much 
as in the higher mammals (fig, 26, pL 7), 

The further cleavage of the marsupial egg differs from that of 
other mammals in the absence of the morula or mulberry stage ; for 
as the cells multiply they arrange themselves from the start in the 
form of a hollow sphere (figs- 27 and 28, pi. 7). This may already 
be seen in the LG-celled stage* When the 50-celled stage is reached 
the ovum i$ a completed vesicle, a perfect sphere; it is hollow, except 
for the excess of yolk which characterizes the marsupial egg. The 
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yolk mass affords another particular in which the egg harkens hack 
to its yolk-bearing Saurepaid an ancestors. To attain the vesicle 
sdage requires about 40 hours uf development. 


CELL LINE A VSE. 

Recurring a moment to the TG-cdled stage it may interest the 
reader to know that Prof. Hill, in his study of the Brazilian opossum, 
D. aitrtttfj showed that the 16 cells are divided into S slightly larger 
and 8 smaller cells. Doubtless one group develops into the embryo; 
the other into accessory structures of use only in fetal life (tropho- 
blast, chorion). Professor Hill thus corroborates the present writers 
theory that the embryo arises from only one of the first two cells 
of the 3-celled stage, the other cell developing into the accessory and 
temporary structures. 

FORMATION OP ENTODERM AND GROWTH OF VESICLE. 

At the 50-cel led stage the entoderm begins to differentiate. Certain 
cells in the upper half of the vesicle swell and drop below the level 
of their fellows into the lumen of the vesicle (Fig. 38* pL 3). Here 
they multiply: amt as the vesicle grows they spread out under the 
outer layer to form the entoderm. The vesicle grows and becomes 
progressively more thin walled (figs, 34 and 35, ph 8), Soon the 
entire vesicle is lined with the thin fiat entoderm (fig. 37, pL 8), At 
this stage* then, the vesicle is a double wall. It is now 0.8 mm. in 
diameter and 4f days of development have passed. There is still 
pome albumen left at the pole opposite the embryonic area, (fig, 37, 
pL 8). This area occupies only about one-sixth of the surface hut it 
is the thickest and densest portion of the wall, 

FORMATION OF MESODERM. 

This ** hi laminar” or two-layered vesicle continues to grow for 
another day without much change, 5kion after the loginning of 
the sixth day cells may again be seen dropping out of the superficial 
layer of the embryonic disk to take their place between the two layers. 
J hese cells are the first mesodermal cells. They appear in a definite 
group toward the margin of the disk (m, figs. 39 and pL 9). Soon 
the primitive streak h clearly laid down and the embryo may be 
said to liegin to take shape. Nearly half of the embryonic life is 
passed— in six days the embryo will lie bora a “chylopoietie, warm¬ 
blooded, oxygenating, innervating, free-willing” mammal* (Meigs.) 

IMPLANTATION, 

At first the eggs are usually found toward the cervix uteri some¬ 
what scattered among the delicate folds of the soft nmeons membrane 
103257—23 - 34 
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(figs, 10 and 12 y pi. 4)* * As the vesicles grow they become more 
evenly distributed in the uterus. Eventually they become greatly 
crowded in the uteri and become jammed together under great 
pressure. 

The vesicles are never attached to the uterus wall, there being no 
placenta. Up to the time of birtli it is easy to separate chorions 
from the uterine mucosa with a brush, taking out the vesicles intact. 
But the chorions are in very intimate contact with the mucosa and 
follow it over every fold and down every furrow. Here the nutri¬ 
tional exchange between mother and fetus takes place: and this is 
quite sufficient for a few days of fetal life. These relations are well 
shown in figure 44, plate 9, which is taken from Selenka, 3 The 
illustration shows two closely applied vesicles. In one the allantois 
only is seen; in the other the posterior end of an embryo also. The 
chorion is represented as pulled away from the uterine wall at the 
upper margin. 

NUMBER OF EGGS, EMBKYOK. AND TEATS, 

Hill has called attention to the overproduction of eggs in Dasyu- 
rus; and since the same phenomenon is seen in the opossum the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from Hill’s paper (1911) h of special interest: 

Da sy anas breeder but once a year. the breeding season extending over the 
winter months—May to August. One remarkable feature in the reproduction 
of Dasyunig is the feet tint there Is bo correlation between the number of ova 
shed during ovulation and the accommodation available In the pooch. The 
normal numlrer of tents present In I be latter la hti, though the prc-^enee of 
one or two supernumerary teats is not uncommon: the number of ova strad 
at ode period U. as a rule, fur in excess of the teat number, I have, for 
example, several records of the occurrence of fnbn CO to 25 ovv*. two of 2 $, 
one of 30, and one of as many as 35 (23 normal blasttocy^ta and 12 abnormal). 
Them can be little doubt that DasyuruB r like various other iimrcuplsds fe, g-. 
Parameter, Macropw, etc A, has suffered a progressive redaction in the number 
of young reared, hut even making due nltoffUKe for that, the excess in pro¬ 
duction of ova over m[uJremonrtf would still be reintitkablo euoutli. Whether 
thta overproduction Is to be correlated in any way with the occurrence of 
abnormalities during early development or not, the fact remains that cleavage 
abnormalities are quite frequently mot with In Duyura* 

The average number of eggs shed by an opossum at ovulation is 
£2, or U from each ovnry. Cases of 30 tiud 35 eggs are not un¬ 
common; and the records run up to 43 eggs. Indeed, if one ovary is 
removed the other increases its activity to compensate for the loss. 
Thus in four cases single surviving ovaries yielded 30, 40, 43, and 44 

eggs- 

*Tli f. dpounm (nibrja At vai-lwn nisi btf beta beautifully and c&mttlj flcun'd by 
^leitU In hU Btufltm urh*r difi dfr Thlerr* IV, [>ti Opwrcim, 

WEhIm^P, 1SS7+ 
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It must not hi) supposed* however* that all of the eggs develop. 
Indeed, about 10 per cent of the eggs found in the first half of 
gestation are defective, the majority of which are actually unferti¬ 
lized. Such moribund specimens may bo seen among the normal 
eggs in figures 31 and 3G* plates 7 and 8. 

In spite of the progressive mortality of eggs and embryos in utero 
it happens that very often more young are born than can be accom¬ 
modated by the 13 teats in the pouch. The writer has records of 18 
and 21. The excess is, of course, doomed to death by starvation* 

NUMBER AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE TEATS. 

As just indicated* most female opos-ums have 13 teals. Of these 
12 are arranged in the form of a horseshoe with 0 teats on each side, 
the open side of the horseshoe forward. The odd teat is in the center 
opposite the third teats, counting from the posterior end (fig. 47, 
pip ID). 6H-1-J-6 may therefore be used as the formula to designate 
the usual number found. Just what proportion of animals have this 
number is not known. Certain it is that many animals vary from 
this number. The writer made no pretense to gather complete data 
on this subject; but a perusal of his cage notes yield the following 
figures: 


NodUr ! 

of 

teats. 

Arrangement. 

Number 

usKinifj, 

11 

5+1+5 

3 

n 

6+1+4 

1 

13 

6+1+5 

a 

13 

7+1+5 

1 

13 

6+1+6 

33 

14 

7+1+5 

11 

Ifi 

7+1+7 

I 

Id- 

7+1+7 

1 

IT 

S+l + S 

1 


NUMB UR OF YOUNG TO THE LITTER. 

Although 13 or more teats are usually recognizable in the opossum 
pouch it is extremely rare to find them nil occupied. Still more rare 
is a number above 13. The writer has never seen more than 13. 
But in the files of tile Biological Survey there are two authentic 
records of 14 pouch young. One of these was recorded in It. J. 
Thompson's Field Catalogue and relates to a Virginia opossum found 
in Tennessee, June 23, 1892. The arrangement of teats is sketched 
in the notes and is G+2+6. The other record is found in the E a W. 
Xelson-E. A + Goldman Field Catalogue of Mexican opossums. The 
epeeimen with “14 young in pouch” was taken at Oaxaca. June 25, 
1895. 
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In this connection :i case that came to the writer’s attention is of 
interest, In May, IB21, a young hunter excitedly telephoned t!ie 
writer that he had an opossum “with 25 yotlng ” The nest morning 
Hits number had dwindled to 12* But the animal was actually taken 
with double this number. These were, however, of two sizes, tho 
smaller litter about the size of large mice, which were able to escape 
through the meshes of the wire inclosing the cage. Now. in the 
hollow log where the animal in question was captured were two 
females: one of these escaped, doubtless deserting her own brood 
which were captured with the other litter and their mother. 

This incident is mentioned because of statements in the literature 
that a female may carry two litters of different ages. It is sug¬ 
gested that such eases arc to bo explained on the theory that one 
litter is an adopted one* For until the young are weaned and left 
to lead an independent existence the mother’* teats are enormously 
enlarged and absolutely unfit for any newly born young ill at might 
appear (compare, e. g., the teats in figs* 6 S pi 2 and 45, pb 10). 
Physiologically, birth during lactation is not to be excluded; but 
such embryos would be doomed to perish by starvation even though 
they readied ths pouch, 

BrRTH. 

We pass now to a consideration of the birth. As suggested at. 
the opening of this article, very few observations on the birth of 
marsupials exist. Doctor Michel witnessed the birth in 1840; and 
his observations ought to have been sufficient to refute the imaginary 
tides of the uninitiated concerning the phenomenon. The manner 
iu which the extremely miniature young (fig. 6, pi. 2) reached the 
pouch and became attached to the teats still remained obscure, 
although Doctor Michel did not think the mother placed the young 
on the nipples with her lips. 

Actual observation, however, showed the process to be as simple 
as it is remarkable* For the young reach the pouch without the 
aid of the mother—these 11-day-old embryos are born into the 
world with sufficient neuromuscular coordination and sensory re¬ 
sponse to clamber from the vaginal orifice into the pouch, find the 
teat in a maze of hair and attach themselves for a two months’ stay 
at this haven of food and shelter. The writer witnessed this migra¬ 
tion. The young appear at the genital opening and after being 
licked free of liquid and embryonic envelops by the mother they 
climb “hand over hand” into the poudn Because of the position of 
the mother during parturition the young must climb upward to reach 
E lie pouch. 

Iu the case under observation 18 young were Ijorn* Thirteen are . 
shown at l in figure Fj, plate 2. To these were added 5 pouch young 
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5 days old from another litter; these are seen in the lower part of 
the figure (ot c). At the upper margin of the figure (at a) is shown 
a section of the mammary gin nil at parturition* Three tiny tea til 
nmy he seen; these have been drawn out tn double their length by aft 
hours traction upon them by the thick tongue of the young. As the 
pouch young grows the mammary gland thickens and the teats 
lengthen greatly (figs. 47 and 45, pL 10)* Thus the young re¬ 
mains attached within the pouch for about 7U days before relinquish¬ 
ing its hold. And for another 30 days it moves freely about the 
mother clinging to her hair or (rarely) holding on to her tail with 
their own and entering the pouch for food or, when startled* for 
protection. 

There is another point of interest in connection with the birth of 
marsupials, which was discovered by Professor Hill in the case of 
two Australian and one South American species. Professor Hill 
found that the embryos at birth do not pass out by the circuitous 
route through the lateral vaginal canals but are forced out by a new 
and purely temporary passage (the u pseudo-paginal passage 1 *) lead¬ 
ing from the uteri straight to ihe median vaginal canal. This phe¬ 
nomenon the writer also observed in the opossum, As Professor 
Hill suggests in u personal letter: 44 It seems probable that this 
passage occurs in all marsupials and is a class character, 1 ’ 

It is thus seen that the popular notions concerning the generation 
of the opossum have no foundation in fact. Marsupials arc indeed 
unique in the extremely early birth and the performance of the 
newly born young which is little less than marvelous; but other¬ 
wise there is no fundamental difference between the higher and the 
lower animals. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES, 

(Thaw tmitttn] wltls as Mtrrirt l*) wtrt pbotoKr&irtuti in The UtEdk Blale; Hurt 1% 
immedtatfelT on removal from aaloinl.) 

PUhTK Ip 

* Fla. 1. Qmy male ant] albino female of the opossum, DiMphia rfrptafaflti. 

* Fig. 2, At home on the Red River (Photo by B r x E. H, Selhmlsh 

* Fig. 3. Thoroughly " p'nyiDp a rare occurrence. 

Fig. 4. Pouch young ertia-efred to tents. XI* 

Piute SL 

* Fig. 5. Generative organa ami Muckier, ih rent I or slope Etetwcen two castrons 

periods. The two ovaries (ov.) the two narrow uteri (at.) eon- 
netted with the broad ligament* the two la tern l vaginal canols* 
it v P c.) ud the median vagina (rag.) are well shown. XL 
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Fig. €. Thirteen newly-born pouch young (&), flv* pouch yotiup a week old 
fc). Above, ut fl P cross section of umiOHiary glancl showing three 
touts on lower Lfdge occupied for one hour by the newly-born pouch 
young, XI. 

* tlgn 7 r The generative organs* at ceEtrus, showing greatly swollen lute raj 

vaginal canals (l. v. <x) find ripe follicles In ovary (ov H >. Ft. 
Ute.ru*. X2. 

Plate 3. 

* Fig. & l J se udoi>r-egnant organs, Retrogression of ulerl has already pet 

So XI, 

m Fiig, 9« The organs In pregnancy, near term. Stightly rodoccd. 

PlATE 4. 

*Ftg r m Uterus ev cried F showing eight vRSldeSp some what more ud v anted 
i turn the egg shown In Figure 13. XI. 

* Fig, II, Open morns No. 5G0' t showing vesicles containing embryo® with 

fi-lt) homltes ; IS hours later than egg Shown in Figure 13, 

* Fig* 12, 9 vesicles within a tag made of Um merino rnuco* XL 
Fig, 1& One t«g of hatch No r 5d0 (ef. ilg. H), XS, 

* Fig. 14, Twelve 4-celled eggs* No. 2©3. The white spot in center la the w yolk " 

or ovum proper, X8. 

* 1%. 16. Slater eggs to hatch 2i>3 fhg. 14), S3i hours later, XS r 

Plate 5 , 

* Fig. lH Three normal vesicle^ quo abnormal vesicle and seven unfertilized 

eggs. No. 5S5. X8 r 

* Fig, IT. Embryos ISKT* live diya later. XL 

* Fig, rn Eggy No..501, xa 

* Fig. 10. Embryos T| days In ter, Not 58L\ XI, 

Flat* 8. 

* Fig. 20, Young vesicles No. 532. X0. 

Fig, 21. Two vesicles No. 5SZT with embryos, 2f days later. Theae are two 
of the vesicles shown In Figures 24 and 25. X2i, 

■ Fig. 22, The surviving uterus of No. 532 . X 

* Ftg. 23, A similar stage with Ihe musculation cut away leaving only the 

mucosa. The bulging vesicles may be neem XI- 

* Fig. 24. The uterus of No. 5S2 opened, showing vesicles in situ. X|. 

■ Fig. 25. The satue. The eggs are floated out lo show the depressions In the 

mucosa (** Implantation sites”) made by the vesicles. Xf, 

Plate T- 

Flg 2d. Section through a 4-cel led egg. Note extruded yolk about the colls. 
X20O. 

Fig. £7. 30-celled egg^ The hollow vesicle Is in process of formation, Yolk 
within the partially completed vesicle. X20O. 

Flg.£fl, Ovum la stage of young vesicle (center) with concentric layers of 
albumen about it. ahelt membrane (shrunken)- XI25. 

Fig. 20. i>po$AUm egg showing an Ascnrls egg (a) embedded In Lbe albauttn. 
*Flgs- 30^ 3l f and 32. Three double-yn! bed eggs at various stages of develop¬ 
ment farrows). 
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Fig. 

*fi& at. 

•Fig. 3A. 

•Fig. 3d 
Fig. 37 


Fig.SS, 


Fig. 


Flu. 44X 

*Fig, 43. 
Flft42. 

Fig. 44. 


Fig. 4*. 

•Fig. 4a 
Fig. 47. 


PlAtk a 

u5-eelled vcdde showing one large entoderm mother cell leaving it* 
place in the wall. XfeDOl 

Bomewhut more udviiueed vesicles Uhuwn in greater detail In Hg< 
E5). x& 

Fetal] of egg shown lu figure 3*1. The thinning ef the wall of vesicle la 
apparent. Photographed allvt X82, 

1 mm. vesicles A section of one of these i* shown In figure 37, X& 
Section of I m vehicle showing shell me mL rune, remnant of albums 
ectoderm, and entoderm* 

Plate fl. 

Detail of on egg. shown photographed alive In figure 41, The primi¬ 
tive streak Is indicated by h tongue-shaped shadow. XMl 
Portion tjif section through embryo of egg similar in ihot shewn In 
figure Three mesoderm veils are shown (one U marked m), 
portion of section through egg ah own In figure 3$. There am h\x or 
seven mesodermal cells, 

Y'eslclcs photographed alive (ef. figs. 3S-40>. XS. 

Embryo near term, with umbilicus and shreds of embryonic enveloped. 
Photograph of primitive streak stage, taken alive. 

(from Belenko > embryos in ntcro, The large vesicles are the allantois, 
I Boo text,} 

Plate 10* 

Section through floor suckled mammae and two unoccupied mammae 
(a), S^een in surface view In figure 4fi. XI, 

View of pouch with greatly swollen mammae. Reduced. 

Skin of pouch with mammae* One pouch young has been removed, one 
remains attached. These ore about 10 daya old. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE VELOCITY OF 
MIGRATORY FLIGHT AMONG BI RDS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE PALiEARCTIC REGION , 1 


H>‘ Cal. R. MQSfBBTKHitiEft', D. S, 0.. M. B, O, U„ F. Z. S. 


* The r^a^Ktton arises at once ns to whether migratory flight is of a 
different nature from daily flight in search of food or to escape cne- 
rules. We have some interest]ng opi nions on this subject, Gatke tells 
ns that the speed of birds during their daily locomotions in the air has 
not an approximate relation to the wonderful velocity of flight at¬ 
tained by them during their migrations- He accounts for such 
enormous sjjeed by the fact that birds migrate in the more elevated 
layers of the atmosphere, in which more uniform conditions prevail, 
and which are less subject to powerful meteorological disturbances. 

Coolie (“Bird Migration on the other hand, thinks that migrat¬ 
ing birds do not fly ai their fastest. He believes that their migrating 
Speed is usually from 30 to 40 miles an hour, and rarely exceeds 50. 
Flights of a few hours at night, alternating with rests of one or more 
days, make the spring advance very slow. He goes on to say that dur¬ 
ing day migration the smaller land birds seldom fly faster than 20 
miles per hour, though larger birds move somewhat more rapidly. 

I believe Gatke's theory to lie based on faulty evidence, as T hope to 
show later. Moreover, birds would experience greater difficulties in 
flying in the “more elevated layers of the atmosphere,” as the atmos¬ 
phere is rarer and therefore offers a less suitable mixture on which 
their wings can beat. They would experience the same difficulties as 
a man trying to swim in froth. 

My own obser vet ions tend to show that migratory flight differs 
very little in its velocity from the flight of daily movement, and I see 
no reason why it should or how it can be so. I believe migratory 
flight to be steady and unhurried, and that birds only fly at their 
fastest when pursuing or when pursued. Any one who has wgtehed 
a falcon being flown at a rook will be struck by the speed which the 


1 Reprinted by pcrmlufob fw® Sbm. April, 1021 „ pp, 228-231, 
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usually leisurely flapping rook cun attain from the moment he 
realizes he is the quarry. 

I have seen rooks traveling on migration, und accurate observation 
gives their pace as from 38 to 40 miles per hour. ^Off these migra¬ 
tory rooks were traveling in their usual leisurely fashion, and not ul 
anything like the speed they can use when attacked by a falcon. All 
other migrations which 1 have witnessed in many and various parts 
of the world confirm my belief that migratory flight differs in no 
way from every-day movement, except that it is steadier and possibly 
u trifle slower. 

So in dealing with this question, I shall consider estimates of any 
normal flight as the normal velocity which birds attain on migration. 
That birds cun hurry I do not doubt, but such effort could not be long 
sustained, and would be of little use to thorn in the long-distance 
migratory journeys they are accustomed to take. 

I shall first deal with those estimates of velocity which previous 
writers have recorded, but which can not be regarded as reliable, 
fiatke claims that hooded crows fly at 108 miles per hour and blue- 
throats at ISO whilst on passage, and especially in the spring. He 
claims that bluethroats pass from between 10° and 27 5 of northern 
latitude to the fifty-fourth degree of northern latitude in 9 hours, 
lie also assumes that the American golden plover takes but 15 hours 
from Labrador to northern Brazil, supporting this theory by his per- 
sonal observations on god wit and curlew covering over 7,000 yards in 
60 seconds, nr at the rate of over 4 miles ft minute! 

His estimate of hooded crow flight is based on the assumption that 
their line of flight is from cast to west over Heligoland, and that 
they make for the east coast of England. This apparently is not 
the case, for their line of autumnal flight over Heligoland is from 
northeast to southwest, and these are probably not the birds which 
arrive in such numbers on our central east coast. The bluethrout 
estimate is based on the assumption that birds fly direct from Egypt 
to Heligoland in one night, which is certainly not ihe case. His 
estimate of the flight of god wit and curlew, on which he bases his 
estimate of the flight of the American golden plover, is, T fear, but 
an example of the tremendous enthusiasm of this charming character 

for his subject. * 

But Gatke ib not alone in overeatimating the velocity of flight. 
Many other writers have erred through basing a theory on bad evi¬ 
dence or no evidence at ulJ t one of the most remarkable of these being 
Crawford (“ Round the Calendar in Portugal”), who eonviueed him- 
self that turtledoves fiew at such an astonishing pace that by leaving 
Kent at dawn they would be in Portugal a few hours later. 
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As regards more accurate data, it wsis my fortune during the recent 
war to have the opportunity of using antiaircraft arrangements for 
my purpose. It was excellent practice for the men, and the results 
can be taken ns accurate for all practical purposes. In conjunction 
with observations of an accurate nature from other sources. I have 
compiled the following table. 

Unless the authority is stated in parentheses, the observations are 
my own. 

The following notes refer to the table: 

Not! A.—ObticrflUJob* taken Hi Quetta L«y two pf^una wiili amp WAtchc* MFer a 
hu-jlsu re d dlfflaucs- vurySng ItWDt -nw> fir rtt^i joints. All bJrda wpre below 1,000 feet. uud 
Id m -tase wNt Uwj d^taUDf, 

NOTH ]:.—Observations taken la Kn«t Africa In Chncr anlnrau uf LdEA on curno e£■ by 
Lisin j£ theodolites on a luisf 1 of I P 12M feet. 

Noth C.—Oti^rvatioiifl matt* at Uar-es-StaliLfltn h’j a system ot two pertio.ni wlIU styp 
watches stationed -t4G yards apAtf and tiling tiir.Sn rij- l it u - between points aLfctu'd tijF tWu 
■ta-kea. All observations taken on Mill evenings when bLrds wi?re flying 1 to And from 
theltf Unwaiae grounds. 

Noth 11,—(UMenirtMi made near iLafu, In soutlierb FalciUn*,. during tbe autumn of 
1&17 bj tuenn* of tbeodoliEtrs at two antiALrcfmft stub stations on n bq h« f a.KS feet, 
(he stations T.elnp connected by tel^hoDf, 

Note E. —Gb*orTnlJonB Ul«fl lb southern Palestine by atop watches at 4-40 yardi dis¬ 
tance and liming bird* dying between two potato aligned bj post*. 

Xnt F.—ObaemfioEti itiartf m-ur il-mrcnJL, In northeast France, means of theod, 
dittos on j LiSO-fOOt bate and small hatto&ns la ascertain the velocity of <h r wind 
■ ( the aliitmd* of flight- All birds Iwllcved to be on m^ntlaQ. 


^p«M 


Ground 

<r« 

bear). 

Ryu gifts 

JUTOtf.. 

South r*tofl(iTw,.. 

awn 

11 observadoos. ULrd±> | ..sn ic to and from roost¬ 
ing. wind trim. Aitilud* of hlght 310-MS) feet, 
[flee note II.) 

Hooks... 

KordkHft Franca. 

1 45 

TakeJt with alr-^ford (oiijeniyf fjam atrptn.ni- 

(B>A<F 4 ) 

Po..... 


» 

Altuad* of ILL.c1lE. 1,740 feel, Wind 17 raifcs £** 
houtakfie. (Scan j«* F ,y 

Do.. 


38 

Altitude uE f h ] ao Cut. Skit- wind of 31 miles 

pw hour. i.Stc DBla F,) 

Rooks sail ]atfcd&»-7i 


*0 

AlUlurfi of fUght 500 foci. Slight Bide wind on 
sround. (EwoneLeF.) 

Rwfca.»+.*»„.. 

.... rdo,,........... 


Altitude o1 aie^ht 2 f «K fc$L Uaju] wind 13 ™eBm 
per hoar. (Eh* note F.) 

lio*J0d crow....... 

Ko^iE-Lcn......... 

31, & 

A’i-rnuiL'urc'lr.'irvat Inn*: ■ >i ■ ?ni. If.lt, ;T!'Un..m,i.n i 

Jackdaw... 


35,0 

A vernal! on 3->LM*. jrThUni&Piiirt.rtTi i 

Chough-... 

BlurtErjS.. 

QuOU*.,... 

ill 

tMP 

Very BUoaE h«d wtcut, (Bee note A.) 
13ob»rrattod^ Wind calm. (.SeenoEeAj 

»o,. T . T . 

South Pulsstlna.., 

45-1*1 

33 otoemLtfo&s, Altitude of M$hi feel. 

Wind dim. ^octaB.) 

Da............. 

PtfaKtafl.. 

4ft.B 

A slngSe bltd. (ThfeaemAnn .) 

HDSq-CQloied E(4T- 

Ling. 

QEntln*_.„,,... 


3 ahsarvatloM, Wealher ealln.. fScenoteA.) 

FMh. ....._... 

kAirsp^j 

Rocslttut.. ... 

33 

S observatJcras. fTIbWimi ) 
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PliTO. 

Ground 
Apitol 
(miles prr 
how). 

Remark* 


lEOf-Vdl PIL 

3T,5 

A vpMgg af 1 utisorcationji. 1 TlLktaeJAiMitJ.) 

C-otr.HsI UlEJjI P ...... 

EVdaatine. ...... 


ArcraRd of 2 rjlr^rvriElciEii. Birds lfiyl&t: l-p Wfllcf. 

I'jilindri l-itL- 


H 

(to note £.) 

Average of 3 obsuTvnll'.ri..- UJjlU eomluK from 
water, (toftdtoE-.) 

AtiHddo Dfis4 r fat 210 tou Wind calm. (ShiuXi 

l&ed-throotal E'Ie'H . 

H&st . 


D*_.^.. 

.. 

m 

B-> 

HBd* condnN Ri ■Hrattrr, A of 3 g>i^J ration 1 ;, 

I’lEifu, _,- 

TuiHhif Bstfk. 

30 

(SMZUPteE.) 

{Patten, Zoolo^E) 

v^fttik . 

KiLsE AKlftL. 

301 

AH Undo of flight HW feet, foUertrln* wind. 

1JQ a 

...do-,,,....... 

13 

(SltflKrtA B.) 

All! End* of flight 2 LO f»t. Cnim, fto rat* B.) 

fiifflBow.. 

KCa^tLc.. , __ 

Itt 

A swallow was Enken Pom lEonldlx Ea Fork. dE - j 

Pa, r ... 

Ka?t AWra- . 


tanrw ltomlk«, wid nrtniBfid to- Rouhni * W tuLn- 
ulei ofi^f Its lfberalioOr (ItaoLogUti ISRs-T. es 
Gfrbtj 

AllLEliiJa nr nigbt 230 Ji*E. Wind «diU, (to 



U 

dota 11.3 

Flylnc at itotwiiI InveL Strong *^d. «*» 

Swlfk.. 

HesopoLusii i ._ 

OYfrT ^ 

no to Ur) 

Largo Hock at 6 k «G toG todh>£ otbt 11 cmuL They 

Rflfttf r. 

Ka?l AHra-,, 

BSL? 

ciFrLt4 fottndi machine n.nd wHj overlook it- 

Kljinjc ipaad Ca mtUs par hour, (it. A. F.J 
AlEUdiiaalWiI rSotofc. EllEEhl bead wind. (to 

L«iEiof blron-- 

South. fifttotlf*, 

is 

note B.) 

Bird not tjUhUag'., (to note E.) 

Kirtrel 

EialAWca ... T ... 

«l 

Altitude mC llLJ'A 2ia r«.'i. Wealber ralni, (to 

Pg... 


1X0 

□oto B.) 

At Eli lliIb OF ItLrJil 310 Frei. WraLlwr eaE:n. (to 

Pa 

jo,. , , L 

2a 

not* DA 

Aliitttdfl of isa fwE-. fll rwop nlud. (to 

Har^b-hATTii^ -,, T r- 

Quid to...... *_ 

3L,33 

nuk El.) 

OJswnaEiooa do two maks btmUaK. Wentlwr 

Po.. 

torth Ffttolfrti,. 

CTf 

oalio. (to nolo A.} 

Slngja lilnl himlLnp, ■: to hate B 1 

Uwwvir. 

qifciii.. 

Italy. 

■ no 

filadLbE to food 41 n.n*Je of IS' Is IvirlijudLLal, StfftPj; 

iLilr Wtod. (to AOtO A.) 

Bird nav^ltviag to escopo fmiat a ponuliijr aLr- 

WMIcSurt........ 

HcrCLipOioIUl.i 

1 4& 

pln.iic. ObHr^Uoo taken wKlb cJi-rpocd Indl- 
MtDT, (R- A. F.) 

Dlrdj hm aprlBE ftt ia^® 1 fp?l **>’ f Bagdtw] 

Ony h* 1 ?'"in.— 

Frajfj^n ^, 

Under 1 iS 

PUdadrew In H»p5f itoekuiLid legs wlwn macbliM- 
waaoear. [H.. A. F.) 

By dr*&pA#d tuDctffor. tn. a. ¥4 

Do, 

■G-aaae-tJ 

F.aRtKHJTlW... 

MS 

I^UrtsiL...... 

Saatb f , 4EejtScie... 

01 

AUitudc or I .40 tod A -deto wind of IS 

EDibra per Iwar. (to note P-1 

Attitude of flight „ &T5 tot. Me^iufLvi by thtodo 
Utn. (CbyEon. Sd^ieip, n. *. t vn|. r r| No. 104.) 

IJy alr-spwd 1 adtotor. (R. A. F.) 


*n. . 

R$ 

. 

Do. 

VYvBG* ..... 

i«JS 

El «fc anil duck. ™ 

M«90pi4uraia. 

i2-yi 

Foeil iieisi cibaerTBElan by jdr-sjinHj liifllcator. 



Slightly 

In&ltt. 

DlaU luajiTly on pmiFr ^ ,,|E bejow 1,000 

tot. (R. A. F.) 


i A tr ipa*d. 
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Special, 

Flare, 

OrounJ 

apaod 

1 jniiwt per 
hair% I 


France.. 

601 

piprl^ 

if] - - 

47.« 

tifl. _. p . 

Quetta.. 

Al-M 


L’V r> L! ir. i 1 . 

1 A& 

Mafia? L| 

(T]. 

■M 

Itg.. 

PraMe.. 

Under LW 

Teal. — tt # »■++ 1 .,.. i. 

^k>ulh FalntHQi - , - 

it 

llmph'kra 

1 J 11 ’ Lin..,.. 

«i 

St-Kk dove ,. 

. .da.... - 4 . 4.4 


Tnrtle* lo Vo.,. +++-« 

Sinai.. 4 ... 

17 

tialLJgrtBilW [Pi- 

S][tttta TT . 

4^i 

ffiflmJb). 



S-mri-rr^u-vj £ Pt. 

Sou th 3 J al»± LiiW... 

*n 

ime^LTui ). 



Fbeaaaut.. 



Da... 


JM 

i'nJTelrt^r. . . . 


Fli 

Da_____ 


HQ 

QUBlt. ..4........... 

MedlteET-jliean..,. 

5? 

|J call fay'a tdqvef 

.. 

21 

[GK ffQffrvriy r 



Kentish pi v- rr,., L . 

-.4...4044.4 . 4 4 4. 4.4 4 4 

34 

CqJptftdpEaVtf (C*. 

Ewt Alft*- . 

51 

■tiiofku*]. 



Co-iplan pEavs-J...... 

... .4iu..... 

47 

3 KAEerct..,.....,... 

South Pabcvtinc.., 


HoWea piovor. 

! FngUad 

1 m 

Fodile pLovHf fra. 


50-75 

da minicku). 



Lapwing... 

S. P*twlJne4 4 4 ., 4 . 

If 

Po,,,._. r . 

Fronfo. 

« 1 

Ilo. 


1 10 15 

p* ... 

.'Ja4...... 

lit 


Remarks 


AltLtUda rjf ri cht , t r 21® Ceel. Dead wind of ss Shu 
per hour. (5wtmw F.i 

All Hitde *f Hlpllt, toe!. Mwnifd hy a jprrinl 

tbcodoliEe, ttfaytanjtud.l 
EJrs'eti observ niloos. Wind calm. S^-ff Note Ad 
fly alr-speod Indicator, (Wjimo.) 
lly nJ±-i[h-'c--E Liidleutor. Slrds believed |g |>r mi 
pos53£C, (Wj-nJsn.) 

Fly alr-ipoed Indlciiar. |U, A, F.) 

Single bird flying law iwl leisurely, (Be* nut* E.) 
A llntft bird. Wind culm. iwt* Ad 
fairly stmnE brail irLnd, fllcd Dying ta w.imr. 
Ed 

Severa] b*in modi: on birds flying their bout ■long- 
tide i train. Speed hf l^dn obtained from fcSla- 
meter posts. No record of wlnd- 
LLLrd flyinj; [non wjtrf. 5 lip In Ibeud wind. (Bee 
net* Ad 

lillrd Hying fr^m water. Attitude of HI phi, IW 
Svt. Wu jt her culm. (See note D. 3 
Esp: riment In Cohered gallery, (M, Feb., 

ISI70 

Eiperlraonl In Eho open. (Field, FVb , I^.J 

Po, 

11 >■ airspeed indJcelnr. (it. A. F.) 

Timed at k* om 5ts® jerd# did-mre- ST-tr^tp g& 
FKktsa-r. fLynes, £5 !le . H. r vet. Hid 
Tiimd by ipUdmifttr in the Hey Of A^, Mi 
ilvS.E 14 : tlLrcrtly Ln front of she ear. birds could 
be pressed up to 3if mLlcs per- hmt r after whl-rh 
I bn ear could overtake them, WLfkI c-Mm. 

£zmt- aJ PmT 0*nCTri*y F i plover. 

JJtrds Hying very low on passn.pi:. Wind enjtti 
(Soe note 11.) 

tSlfiis Hying at ISO feet. Strong aide udud, tttrd* 
an passage. <Stv note 3k] 

Tw«> observations- IHfd* flying v f ny law. Strong 
aEiie wind of 1E uud 2l mil- f -■., r hour , its; thiEvi/Iv. 
|9co nolo Pd 

Uirili being pnmL lly alf-rpred LcidlraL^rf. 
i Wymso.) 

Kot founded apparently on aeeuraEo observation. 

rifwbav, Smiliiaoh. Icut, Itep. 193f>. > 
f ingle bird, flying against bead wind of L- mile - per 
hour. ALLItnda of flight JJKI feet. (See uoEo Pd 
Altitude oF Skg^ir feet. Flying against a north 
wind an spring passage Uc*wkR of frulnutt as- 
known. (Portal, Field, 17, ill. 170 
0b^rvotlnii by oirwftted indleaEw. (II a.F.j 
A ltitude of flight ML® foul. Slight ri-lrt «[dd at 
ground level. (Sw c^u0 T,) 


i Airspeed. 
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Sperite, 

Hu*. 

Grjuad 

(raSSpor 

haarji 

Rtmirkfl. 

LUO* itiiH...__ 

£ist ACrktt.„ 

49 

On* DbarmUan. (Sw ci olo C-> 

Frar *bpiiJfToUnsU»r (So* juft* CL) 

Tw & at* 4 T¥ allaeta. {£** note C.j 

TIum DteerratianB. {£« note C-> 

Savon otwcrvnSlSiiSr note C.J 

^veaicou tib&ervaUoiu. (Se* note C.) 

Nine obsHTktlDiif. (See note CO 

Ter&k safidplpef.... 

.. ...do........ 

4&r£l 

Omul tank. 


43,51,54 

15-19 

1 2- m 

13- 53 

it ink iannJjilpuF,... 
OyFtflreatiihfif...... 

do. 

.... .do.... 

Cstr|*».. „. L ....... 

r" ,w ''. ... 

Whlm>w»1. . . . 

1 ... ■ .do.. . . 




So much for observations on the flight of wild birds, I shall 
now briefly record some of the more accurate observations on the 
rate of flight of carrier pigeons. 

Tcgetmeier declares (Field, SB, i, 87) that the average speed of 
carrier pigeons is 36 miles per hour, whilst on two occasions a speed 
of 53 miles per hour was maintained for four hours in succession. 

From experiments carried out in a covered gallery (Field, IBB7, 
p- £42) it was shown that a pigeon flew at 33.8 miles per hour, whilst 
in the open another flew at 27.9 miles per hour. 

In the Homing Fancier's Annual of 1892 it was recorded that in 
covering 82 miles in good weather a bird maintained just over 71 
miles per hour. From the Seilly Islands to Wiltshire {215 miles} 
n bird kept up a speed of 50i miles per hour. In 170 miles a bird 
made 54 miles per hour, and in 104 miles it made 574 miles per hour. 
In a race from Han If to Hampshire a bird maintained 62 miles per 
hour in very Favorable weather. Finally, a celebrated bird called 
“Volonel" on two occasions maintained over 00 miles per hour. 

Doubtless other figures have been published, but 1 have been urn 
aide to trace them. From the data available it appears that the 
normal velocity of a carrier pigeon is from 30-3G miles per hour, 
but that when “homing" they can attain up to 60 miles per hour 
or over. Again arises the question as to whether migrants can 
accelerate their speed when actually migrating, in the same manner 
that a 41 homing" pigeon can hurry on its way when “homing,” 
For reasons already given, I do not think they do, and there is 
certainly no evidence which even suggests it. The cases of rooks 
in the above tabic were certainly those of migrating birds, and in¬ 
dicate no hurry. The Rossitten birds were all on passage, and show 
no excessive speed. In fact, the only excessive speeds we have in 
the table are those of the two Lammergeier which were taken under 
abnormal conditions, the golden plovers which were escaping pur¬ 
suit, and the Roubnix swallow. It is remarkable that thh bird wm 
also 64 homing," which may account for such an abnormal speed. 
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But swallows are most deceptive hinds m regards their flight. 
They are in reality neither strong nor rapid fliers and personally 
I do not attach too much reliance in the data of the lioubaix swallow. 
I do not believe nnj swallow is capable of anything approaching that 
speed unless assisted by a tail wind of 30 or 40 miles an hour, which* 
as is well known, is a hateful condition to a traveling bird. 

The ease of the Mosul swifts is interesting. The birds were 
probably not on passage, hut simply feeding. It is known that 
swifts travel great distances in search of food and ascend great 
altitudes* In the Middle Atlaa of Morocco, in the Himalayas, in 
Crete and Palestine, 4,000 or 5*000 feet and 50 miles or so in distance 
seems nothing to these incomparable fliers, I have had splendid 
opportunities of observing both the Alpine, common, and spine- 
tailed (Chojtura) swifts, and it has been a great disappointment to 
me that I have never been able to get a satisfactory estimate of their 
rate of flight, as they never continue on an even course. On a small 
bland off the coast of Crete, I was recently given a good exhibition 
of what an Alpine swift can do. I was watching some of these 
birds feeding round cliffs in which several pairs of Eleonora's 
falcon were about to breed. Now* this delightful falcon is no mean 
flier, and as these swifts passed their cliff, the falcons would come 
out against them like rockets. The swifts would accelerate, and 
seemed to be out of sight before the falcons were well on their 
way* So confident were Ihe swifts in their superior speed, that 
every time they circled round the island they never failed to “draw 73 
the falcons, and seemed to be playing with them, X may add that 
these same falcons have little difficulty in overhauling and striking 
a rock pigeon—itself no mean performer. I have also seen on rec¬ 
ord the case of falcons and swifts somewhere in India, when the 
former failed time after time to come up with his quarry. I un¬ 
fortunately can not trace the reference. 

I hesitate to even guess at the speed to which a swift can attain 
when the necessity arises* but the main point is that this, the fastest 
of birds* can increase his “feeding” speed of* say, 70 miles per 
hour to a velocity which must exceed 100 miles per hour. There is 
little doubt that the speed of the golden plover in the table h an 
accelerated speed. Pilots in Mesopotamia have told me that whereas 
geese can not to any great extent, accelerate, duck* when pressed, 
could attain a speed of about 30 miles per hour. 

To conclude, 1 find that birds have two speeds—a normal rate 
which is used for every-day purposes and also for migration, and 
Ein accelerated speed which is used for protection or pursuit, and 
which in some eases nearly doubles the rale of their normal speed. 
Some of the heavier birds can probably only accelerate to a slight 
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extent. In this conclusion I am naturally excepting “courtship” 
Utglit, which is usually of an accelerated nature. 

X also find, after eliminating abnormal conditions and observa¬ 
tions based on meager evidence, that the normal and migratory rate 
of flight in miles per hour is as follows:— 


____ 

Smnller paewres, 20-37 

Geese... _._ 43-05 

Tame pigeons .. 30-30 


Starling __ 3S-40 

Falcons-- -_ 40-43 

Duets „__ 44-ca 

Sajuljfrotiac ____«_ 43-41 


$4-51, but mostly from 40-51. 










A BOTANICAL RECONNAISSANCE IX SOUTH EASTERN 

ASIA. 


By A. s, Hitchcock. 


[With 11 jitatos.] 

The following sketch of the legion is based upon n visit made in 
1921 to tile Philippines* Japan, China* and Indo-China for the pur¬ 
pose of studying and collecting grosses for the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 

The itinerary was as follows, the localities referring to places 
where collections were made: 

Philippines: Vicinity of Manila, Los Banos, Bagnio. 

Japan: Yokohama, Tokio, Lake Hakone* ML Fuji, Nikkn and 
Lake Chuzenji* Kyoto, Nagasaki. 

China: Shanghai, Nanking, Killing. Hongkong, Canton, Yingtak* 
Shiuchow, Whampoa, Lohfau, Macao, Pakhol, island of Hainan. 

Indo-China: Haiphong, Hanoi, Vinh, Hue, Touranc. 

pmrjppiNES. 

These islands have been so well exploited biologically by the 
Bureau of Science that only time enough was spent here to obtain 
a general view of the grass flora. The native vegetation has been 
largely replaced in the vicinity of Manila by introduced species, so 
that most of the grasses here belong to the category of weeds. 

The grass supply for horses and other animals in Manila is fur¬ 
nished partly by roadside species but largely by Flomalocenchms 
hei-Wfdruft. This species is found m wet soil in the tropics of both 
hemispheres, but it was surprising to find it cultivated for forage. 
Large fields in the vicinity of Manila are devoted to this grass, the 
plants being set out from divisions of the tufts, and treated much 
in the same manner as rice. The gross is cut, tied in bundles* and 
transported green to the city. The usual name applied to it is 
zacate* the Spanish name for gross. 

One of the commonest grasses is eogon {Impenda cijUn&r'toi)> 
which is found also in tropical Asia. It is an aggressive species, 
101257-23 - 25 S73 
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tending to intrude in all open places and sometimes occupies enor¬ 
mous areas* called eogonales by tlie Filipinos. Cogon is often used 
as a thatch for the roofs of houses and sheds. 

At Los Banos s the scat of the agricultural college one has an 
opjjortunity to explore virgin forest on Mount Maquiliiig. On this 
mountain is preserved, at a point easily accessible from Manila, the 
undisturbed native vegetation. In ascending this mountain the 
writer had his first experience with one of the worst pests of the 
Old World Tropics—the leeches. These arc brownish worms as 
much as an inch lung and one-eighth inch in diameter. They are 
present in countless numbers on the fallen leaves on the dour of 
the trail and on the vegetation along the sides. As one walks along 
the leeches are seen to advance like measuring worms, now and 
then waving a free end in the air. attaching themselves with wonder- 
fill dexterity to any part of the body with which they come in con¬ 
tacts The feet may be protected by wearing shoes in which the 
tongue is sewed to the body along each side to the top and then 
wrapping the kgs closely with wool puttees, being careful to cnmi¬ 
down well over the top of the shoo. Thick socks drawn up outside 
the legs of the trout's may take the place of puttees. Soap well 
worked into the socks i? a deterrent. Particular rare must he taken 
to prevent their entrance to the nose, eyes, and other openings in 
the body. They are usually able to attach themselves without excit¬ 
ing the sense of touch. Persons going in pairs watch each other 
for attacks about the head and neck. When they find lodgment 
they gorge themselves with blood and become oval iti shupe and 
finally fall off. but they inject a substance which prevents the coagu¬ 
lation of the blood and a wound bleeds for several hours. Fortu¬ 
nately the leeches are troublesome only in very wet woods during or 
between showers. On Mount Maquiling they did not extend ns low 
as Los Banos. 

A trip was made to Baguio, a resort in the moiintfuns about 17-0 
miles north of Manila at an altitude of nearly feet. The 

weather here is cool and comfortable in summer, in striking contrast 
to that of Manila at this season. The trail to Santo Thomas (about 
7,0 (ks feet) led through grassy mountain slopes and yielded an ex¬ 
cellent collection of grasses. 

JAPAN. 

dapan is very mountainous and largely forested* hence not pre¬ 
eminently a grass country. Aside from bamboos, only about 50 
species were collected here while in some localities in China as many 
species might be obtained in a single day. Even in the grassy' slopes 
and meadows in the vicinity of Lake Hakone, though the individuals 
were numerous the species were few. Mount Fuji is a beautiful 
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mountain us viewed from a distance* iU nearly perfect cone dominat¬ 
ing the view like our Shasta end Rainier, but hotanieally it is dis¬ 
appointing, especially from the agrostological standpoint. As ob¬ 
served on the accent from Gotamba, there is an abrupt transition 
from timber line to the bare cinder slopes above. There are no 
alpine meadows harboring interesting grasses, us arc found on most 
mountains, the portion above timber line hero being devoid of vege¬ 
tation. An account of the vegetation is given by HayataA Fuji¬ 
yama or Mount Fuji is a beautifully symmetrical somewhat truncated 
cone, 45 by 30 kilometers wide at base and 3*77H meters altitude, ihn 
upper slopes being about 34°, H&rata states that in the Salix-Alnus 
region, about 2,500 meters* there are three species of grasses {Agra#- 
tl± ramna^ filycerla tonfflensis. Mucantfnts -mai&v.mura#) 1 and thnt 
* above the Salix-Alnus formation, there comes a small area of 
higher (alpine) grass formation. This formation is, however, very 
poor on this mountain* owing to its recent habitation. Only 28 
species are listed for this region on the whole mountain, tmd only 
one o£ these {De^champsia mtyophyUm) ls n grass. 1 * 

T]ic bamboos are well represented in Japan both by species and 
individuals. The bamboo covered bills in the region of Lake Hu- 
kone were a surprising sight. Largo areas, square miles in extant* 
were covered bv a single species {Amndinaria chino) , forming an 
impenetrable thicket 4 to 8 feet high. 


CHINA. 

China was entered n£ Shanghai, a city giving much evidence of 
foreign influence* as reflected in the fine modern buildings, electric 
tramways, electric lights, and many good roads. Here is located the 
only United States post office to be found outside of the United 
States or it? possessions. One can mail official packages home from 
here under frank. Shanghai is not on the coast but about IS mile* 
up the Whangpo River from the seaport Woostmg* 

Hie journey of about 200 miles to Nanking was made by rail in 
fairly comfortable coaches* Nanking is a treaty port and was for¬ 
merly the old classical capital of south China. 

Forts as used in this sense are not confined to the vicinity of the 
seacoast but may be in connection with interior cities that have been 
opened to trade by treaty. Most Chinese cities arc surrounded by 
walls* these having been for protection against invasion in earlier 
f l*y& The wall of Nanking is 32 miles long and 30 to 50 feet high* 
A comparatively small proportion of the area within the wall is 
occupied by buildings, the remainder Mug farm land or unused 
L^iissland. The University of Nanking* a thriving missionary insti- 


1 Tht Vet? I nrlcs Hhf Mt. **JL Toky**, IE+11, 
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tution, is located lien; und Sins in connection with it a farm for ex¬ 
perimental purposes. 

A journey was made up flic Yangtse River to Ruling, going by 
steamer to Kiukuing and by chair up the mountain. Killing is ei 
pleasant resort, at an altitude of about 3,500 feet, much frequented 
during the hot season by the missionaries of central China. Much 
of the trail is up over stone steps like a gigantic stairway and all the 
supplies of whatever character are brought up to Killing by man 
!lower—coolies carrying loads balanced on each end of a single bam¬ 
boo pole or a heavier load slung from a pole carried by two. For 
the ascent the chairs are manned by four carriers with an extra pair 
for relieving. 

South China is entered at Hongkong, an island 36 square miles in 
area, under British control. The British also control the adjacent 
mainland to the north including the city of Kowloon and the New 
Territory. Between is a fine harbor buzzing with the world’s com¬ 
merce. Hongkong is a mountainous island, the highest point being 
1.300 feet. Tt is a modern city with electric tram cars, a cable line to 
the peak, and fine buildings. The journey nf 30 miles to Canton may 
1* made by mil, or more comfortably by river steamers leaving Hong¬ 
kong in the evening and arriving at Canton tbc next morning. 

Canton is a large, thoroughly Chinese city of over 1,000,006 in¬ 
habitants. Recently broad avenues have been cut through tbc city 
in various directions giving it a more modern appearance, lmt one 
.an step easily from these avenues to the narrow, crowded streets 
scarcely wide enough for a chair to go. Innumerable sampans flit 
to and fro on (lie river, and it is isiitnated that 260,000 people have 
their permanent residence in these sampans. 

I lie Canton t hr; s (Jan College is located across the river from 
Canton on the island of Honam. This institution is developing 
rapidly and is destined to be the educational center of south China. 

With the college us headquarters, excursions were made to White 
Cloud, ti small mountain cast of Canton; to Whampoa, 10 miles east of 
Canton, where the Wilkes Expedition made collections; and to Macao, 
u Portuguese colony, 40 miles southwest nf Hongkong, anil the first 
European settlement in China. A longer trip was made up the North 
River to Yingtak and Shmehow, the latter at the end of the railway 
and about 140 miles from Canton. A four days’ trip to tho mountain 
of Lohfau was very profitable. To reach Lohfau one goes by rail 
from Canton to Sheklunp and on foot with carriers north about 25 
miles to n monastery which affords shelter for the sojourn. 

In company with Mr. F. A. McClure, of the Cun ton Christian 
College, a trip was made to Indo-China and the island of Hainan 
Pakhoi in routhern Kwnngtimg being visited on the way. Hainan 
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is ti large blond oif the south const of China, about 180 miles long. 
Lauding at Hoihow we went inland to Kachek, one day's journey by 
boat and two days on foot (though one can go by chair). From 
Kadiak a boat trip was made up the river into the foothills of the 
central mountains. 

Tiie writer is under great obligation to the presidents and faculties 
of the two Institutions mentioned, the University of Nanking and the 
Canton Christian College, and to the missionaries at Tingtak, Shi id 
cliow, and on the island of Hainan. The cooperation of the mis¬ 
sionaries is almost indispensable to scientists traveling in the remote 
parts of China. 

INI>0 -CHINA. 

handing at Haiphong in Toughing we went by rail to Hanoi arid, 
the next day* south by rail to Vinh* From this place over a good 
r«md the journey is by auto and is scheduler:! to be a day■ s ride to 
Donglrn where another railway brings one to Hue, our objective. 
Because of excessive rains it took two days to reach our destination, 
the night being spent in a native hut on a Chinese bed—a board 
platform. 

Hue, the capital of Annatu, was of interest because here resided 
the Portuguese botanist, Luurdro f who venule a book on Ihe flora of 
Cochin Chinn, published in 17&U. It was hoped that collections made 
at Huo might aid in interpreting Trim re ire's meager descriptions. 
The director of the botanic garden assigned an assistant to help dm 
in correlating the common or Ammmese names with the Latin itames 
of the plants, and these common names were in turn checked with 
those given by Loumt*h The native names of conspicuous or well- 
known plants are probably the same now as in Loumro’s time and in 
several cases among the grasses the names served to confirm the de¬ 
scriptions. Aside from the comparison of the native names* the cob 
lections of the grasses from this region aid by showing what species 
Loureiro probably had at hand for study. The work of Lou red ro 
is of importance because, being published so early! his names, when 
identified, have priority in many cases. 

After having finished our work at Hue wc visited Tourane on the 
coast and then returned to Haiphong the way we came, 

NOTES ON BOTANY AND AGRJCUI.TUBE OF CHINA. 

The conditions for collect!tig grasses were very favorable and a 
large beiies of specimens was obtained. One of the prime objects of 
the visit to China was the study of the bamboo^ This group of 
grasses is of much importance here because of the great variety of 
uses to which the plants arc put. The larger sorts arc used for 
structural purposes: thin-walled sorts are split into narrow strips 
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to be used for baskets mid ropes; certain specif furnish food, the 
tender young si loots lrfing used as a vegetable. 

Bamboos are difficult to study and identify from herbarium speci¬ 
mens because most of the species flower only at rare intervals and the 
leaves furnish few distinguishing characters. But when the species 
are examined as they are growing their distinctions are more evident. 
One soon recognizes the different, binds by the habit of growth, the 
size, shape, and color of the stems, and by the appearance of the young 
shoots, which usually grow to the full height of the plant before send¬ 
ing out branches, and which are covered with large characteristic 
scales or bladeless sheaths. It is therefore almost necessary, in the 
study of this group, to supplement herbarium work by observations 
upon the growing plants. 

Aside from the bamboos the grasses of China furnish un interesting 
field for study- From tiooks and herbarium specimens one may learn 
much regarding the identity of the species of foreign countries but 
may be unable to obtain information concerning the habit of growth, 
the habitat or conditions under which the plants grow, and especially 
does one fail to form a mental picture of the grasslands or gain 
a knowledge us to what species are dominant in a given region. Much 
information of this sort was gathered throughout the trip. It is in¬ 
teresting to find new species but much more interesting to determine 
the identity of obscure ami doubtful species described by early 
authors. The Wilkes Exploring Expedition visited Whampoa and 
made col lections there. This place is about 10 miles below Canton on 
the Pearl River and was in the early part of the last century the 
anchorage for vessels trading with Canton. Since some of the 
grasses collected at that time by the Wilkes Expedition lmve re¬ 
mained obscure, a visit was made to Whampoa (pronounced Wampo). 
From personal observations on the physiographic features and from 
a study of the collection of grasses obtained it becomes compara¬ 
tively easy to interpret the grasses of the Wilkes Expedition. This 
is only one example of many similar instances. 

China is said to be a thickly populated country, mid indeed the 
cities and villages are very much crowded. The country population 
is fairly dense in the valleys, which are intensively cultivated. But 
one ia greatly surprised at the vast stretches of unused grassland mile 
upon mile, on the rolling hills, uninhabited and ungraded, covered 
with n luxuriant growth of nutritious grasses- This condition ob 
tains not merely in the remote parts of the country but within sight 
of large cities. There are many reasons for this, but one of the 
most important is probably the prevalence of actual or potential 
banditry A herd of cattle on these gras* hills would at once invite 
the attack of rebLom. and the rich man, the only one who could afford 
herds, will not risk his capital. The small fanner of the valleys with 
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hk small plot of ground worked by himself and family, can not 
utilize ibis open country, and farms, so fur as observed in the parts 
of China visited* are confined to the valleys, 

The industry and efficiency of the small farmer Is remarkable, 
The land is cultivated intensively almost to the last square foot. 
It is an impressive sight to see the rice, held after field for miles, 
with a perfect stand of even growth, a maximum yield, every 
stalk of which has been set out by hand and will be harvested 
by hand. Nothing approaching such perfection can be seen in our 
great wheat-graving regions. We lead the world in the amount 
of product per man but China is far ahead of us in the product 
per unit of land. 

At the time of the visit to the Yangtse Valley in August the 
river was in flood and many of the rice fields were inundated* 
The rice was being harvested, nevertheless, but w ith difficulty* Men 
and women were wading in the water to their waists or to their 
armpits, cutting the rice, much of which was submerged, tying it 
in bundles and placing the bun dies in boats. Later the bundles were 
supported on the tops of poles, three or four crossed and sup¬ 
ported like the frame of a wigwam, the whole standing in shallow 
water or upon the dikes between the fields. £?ueh things as this 
show the relative value of food and labor. 

The methods for raising water used in irrigating the fields are 
of interest though no special study was made of these, A simple 
method is by a bucket worked by two mem The bucket is sup¬ 
ported ut the middle of a rope the ends of which are held by 
the two men standing, say, 10 feet apart. The bucket is swung to 
dip iu the canal at the lower level and by a dexterous swing and 
a single continuous motion k brought up to the higher level, a foot 
or two above and emptied. The rhythmic continuous motion of 
dipping and emptying is beautiful io look upon. There is also in 
common use a simple machine on the plan of a chain pump. A 
series of floats, a box about 6 or 8 feet long through which the 
lower line of floats carries the water, two sprocket wheels carrying 
the chain of floats, the upper of which is attached to a horizontal 
axle furnishing the power, these are the chief points of the ma¬ 
chine. The horizontal axle has 3 or 4 series of projections serving 
for foot rests upon each of which series stands a man or woman. 
Molding to a suitable support the men turn these foot rests by 
climbing upon them in a treadmill fashion* In the Yangtze Valley 
similar machines were operated by water buffaloes or carabaos 
turning a horizontal geared wheel One could tee here scattered 
thickly over the landscape the little sheds under each of which 
was a carabao patiently walking round and round. 
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Iu tlie parts of Chinn visltcd t the forests have long since Wen 
cut aw ay and only in the vicinity of the inonasterics docs one find 
iiny coiisideruble growth nf trees* 1 he poorer classes, especially in 
the i j I luges, depend upon grass for fuel. The peasants cut the 
grass, weeds, mid other waste vegetation, dry it in the sun, and 
store it in bundles for winter use. The grass is used for cooking 
rattier than for heating and the stoves and cooking utensils are 
adapted to this purpose. To keep warm in winter more clothes are 
worn. In the cities charcoal brought from a distance is much used 
for cooking. 

Ihe small farms usually hove upon them a small pond in which 
fish are kept and along which are often grown water plants, such 
as the lotus whose seeds and lleshy rhizomes are used for food. 
Every few years the mud is scraped from the bottom of the pond 
and used as a fertilizer, 1 here is a compost heap upon which refuse 
is thrown and ultimately utilized for the same purpose. Rushes 
are grown for making ropes, the entire cured stems being used 
and twisted into strands and these into a rope. The single" stems 
take the place of strings for tying packages. 

The ' isitor to China observes scattered over the landscape numer¬ 
ous mounds and is surprised to learn that these are graves. As 
these graves urr not to be disturbed bv plowing no inconsiderable 
quantity of arable laud \* subtracted from time which might be 
cultivated. 

Bamboo sprouts as a vegetable have already been mentioned. 
^ neither grass (Zisania fotifalfa) furnishes a vegetable of fine 
flavor. This Li n perennial and the thickened base of the fltem U 
snhi in the markets under the name kau sun. The specie j s a 
relative of our wild rite or Indian rice (Zhania paiuairiit), which 
diners in being annual and has no thickened base. 

A grass collected in the valley lands around Canton and between 
. Ij eliding and Loh fuu -Mountain is of interest inasmuch as it ap¬ 
pears to be the wild prototype of the cultivated rice. The plants 
were collected along the margins of ponds, ditches, and streams 
I hey differ from the cultivated rice in being decumbent and rooting 
at the bust! and in the narrower panicles of awned reddish spikekt^ 
Concerning ^ri-ulture in general one is impressed with the in¬ 
dustry of the people, the intensiveness of the cultivation, and the 
high state of efficiency within the limits of the empirical methods 
On the other hand one sees the great opportunity for the application 
of modern scientific methods by which the quality and the quantity 
of the products should be greatly increased. 
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Plate |. 



L Fishing Boats near hoihow, Island of Hainan. 



2. A Street in Shanghai, Showing a heavy Load Transported on a Cart 
ry Man Power. Five Men are Pulling in Pnom and one Is Guiding 
IN THE REAR. MOST OF THE HEAVY HAULING Is DONE TN THIS WAY, 

ast^i 
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Plate 2. 



L The mission Compound at Homaw, eslahd of Hainan. A Tidal flat 
£ T LEF Tr FULL 0F water at High Tide. a thicket of Bandanus oh 
Screw pine in the middle Distance, a common Seashore plant in 
this REGION. 



2. SnIUCHOW, CHINA, 140 MILES NORTH OF CANTON ON THE NORTH FllVEfl, 

An attempt Has Seen Made to afforest the hills with Pines. 
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Plate 3. 



I. Interior of a temple at yingtak, China. 



2. Sampans Along the River at Yingtak on the North River, flo miles Above 
Canton. The Bamboo Poles Are Used to Push the Boat Through the 

water- 
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Plate 4. 



I, Numerous Graves in a Field in the Yahgste Valley. \t* Foreground 
are Mulberry Bushes Used as Food for SriR worms-. 



a valley Scene in the City of Nanking. The Valleys Abe I nt ens. vely 
Cultivated while the mills are grass covered. 
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PLATE Sr 



I, ZlZANIA LATIPQUiA AT NAMING, CHINA- THE THICKENED BASE OF THE 
Stems is used as a Vegetable Called Kau Sun. The City wall is in 
the Background Displaying Advertisements. 



2. a Small far.* at Nanking. Taro in the Foreground; the Fleshy 
Roots Used for Food, The Adobe Hut 1$ Thatched with Crass 
Bundles of Grass for Fuel Are stored in the Stack, 
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Plate G h 



U A Common Type of bamboo house. The Roof Thatched with palm 
leaves. lu*on. Philippine Islands. 



2. Natives Cutting Grass -Homalocehchhus hex andrus* near Manila. 
This Native Grass is Cultivated as Forage tor horses. 

tr»Hit(£ia S i - h fomlabod by Use lluiTaii *f 
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PLATE C 


s. Room In a Japanese hotel at harone, The Guests Sit Cross-legged 
oh mats before the Low Table Upon whi^h the Meal is served, a 
Charcoal Stove in the hear keeps the Tea water hot. the Little 
Wooden Firrln Contains the Rice. The Slidino Panels Support 
Translucent Paper Instead of Glam- 



2 + TOMB of A SAOA QR WISE MAN NEAR HARQnE. JAPAN,. 
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PLAT E 9, 
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1, A Post-Card Picture of the Emperor of a ham, Showing the; Com- 
mon Type of headousss used by the men at Hue. the tupban 
Consists of several Windings of a long strip of Slack [Cloth. Leav- 

I NO THE CROWN OF THE HEAD UNCOVERED. 



2. A Com won Type OF Irrigating Pump Used in the Rice Fields of 
South China. The water Is Raised a Foot or two 

(Fhuioftfnph funUsiliM lbs PqrvNm Chrlfiton } 
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Plate 10. 



3- A Post-Card Picture of a Village in iNOO-CHiNA, T ME Sam boo 
Plats an Important Part in the Industry of the People. 



21 A Post-Card Picture of a Scene in the Town of Vink. An aw. Showing 
the TYPE OF Huts and the broad Hats of the women 
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■ANT ACACIAS AND ACACIA ANTS OF MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By W. K. SAMuuli. 


IWSUt 15 plates. J 

Among the plants of the New World which have attracted the 
attention of early explorers and naturalists are certain acacias 
armed with largo spines, winch serve as nesting places for intrepid 
little stinging ants. These spines, which occur in pairs Joined at 
tlie base, hear a resemblance to the horns of animals, some of them 
to the spreading or incurved horns of oxen or buffaloes, others to 
the erect horns of certain antelopes, while others, sometimes 
curiously twisted, suggest those of an ibex. From the base of each 
pair of spines at the median point grows a bi pinnate lacy femlike 
leal, which at length falls off. leaving the branches and stems 
of the acacias studded with the persistent thorns. These leaves law 
on their petiole or main stem one or more glands, which when young 
secrete nectar, often in such abundance that it drops to the ground" 
and on the tips of many of the leaflets sum 11 waxy bodies resembling 
microscopic eggs or pears, which abound in oil and protoplasm. 
(In plate J is shown a leaf of cociu copnigarii from a plant growing 
in one of the greenhouses of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, bearing on its petiole an elongated nectar-gland and on its 
leaflets numerous apical bodies. Both the nectar secreted by the 
glands and the apical bodies on the leaflets furnish the ants with 
nutritious food and are fed by them to their larva* cradled in the 
hollow thorns of the plant When the bush is jarred or shaken the 
ants come swarming out furiously to attack the intruder with their 
stings. Certain writers hold the theory that these plants, com- 
monly called bull-horn acacias, have been able to enlist the ants as 
a body guard, furnishing them quarters and subsistence, in return 
for their protection against leaf-cutting ants and other enemies, and 
the plants have accordingly been culled tnyrmteopkUtnu, or “ ant- 
loving.” Others refuse to accept this view, declaring that the 

3S1 
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acacias <L lmre no more need for [heir nuts than dogs for their 
Heast,^ 1 

The first writer to cull attention to the remarkable relationship 
between the ants and the acacias was Francisco Hernandez, the dis¬ 
tinguished protomedico of Philip II, sent by his sovereign in 157U 
to study the resources of Kew Spain. In the Hu asters region of 
northeastern Mexico he came upon a thorny tree, called by the Aztecs 
/fotizmamaxalU, or “ Forked thorn,” which he described under the 
Latin heading Arbor comigera^ w Horn-bearing tree,” as follows; 




The lIoltzmiimaxuUL la a tree 
with leaves resembling those at 
a me^mlte or tamarind* yellow 
Hewers* edible pmJ&, and horns 
very like thereof a hull, trowing 
on the tree'a trunk and branched 
The leaves, which apparently 
have no savor wheu tasted, are 
reputed to be an antidote for 
pcloo oil Founded to n p&sto 
and applied to the hues of ser¬ 
pen is and other vewnmoiiH acti¬ 
nia ls t the wounds beforehand 
having been scarified, they are 
Bald* within & space of six lumra 
more or loss, to counteract anil 
extract all the venom, In the 
meantime nSBUEnJEkff « black 
color. Moreover, within the 
herns l here am generated cer¬ 
tain lender onta* tawny-colored 
and blackish* whose sting is 
hurtful, canting pain which 
persists for n whole day. The 
ogga of these nuts, wortftllke In 
foruu reduced to a powder and 
inerted Into the cor« r likewise 
P.«. 1 . Bran fh of lloll unarm mill. Mntfe *tr dtolHIfllg lnlo tlieill tile juice of 
MMdrHJ Kaffgnli with boras Tt-py mutii llfcs 

(H 0 « Of . ml- Kj«u™i t,r nmnndti (.« tl,e >««"* nl, "> 1 * 3 «*“*»: « ntl 

a b-p^'cLmen irnawJQji Id the region uf the Juice will uS^O Clin? tooth- 

Mmu-p iidtu}. ache. This plant grows In the 

warm region of the Huaxteea Jn localities near the Gulf const both lint and 
hilly* 


Chi pinks 3 is shown u pair of those hollowed hornlike spines, with 
ihe ants, larvae, pupae, and eggs which were taken from it 
The above description, written in Latin about the year WTfi, but 
not published until after the death of Hernandez, was accompanied 

1 Wheeler. W. H, GtaerrmUoiu on tb» Central American Ac&rlft Atltn, Is Tmni- 

Sk'rond Eotamalcflcfij Confreii, pp, ilo-ise. 1012. 

J IlerflaiiLji-s h Frmodato. Pro^romcm, p r 4&. lfkBi r 
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by two Ulustmtioais of the hornlike spines, one of which is herewith 
reproduced (fig. I). The original figures were colored, showing the 
thorns to be chestnut-brown. The drawings of the piimately-com- 
puund leaves were very crude, hut the evidence furnished by the form 
and color of the interlocking thorns is quite eullicierit to identify the 
plant described by Hernandez with similar plants m the United 
States National Herbarium collected in the same locality, still known 
as the Huasteca region of Mexico, a species described by the writer 
under the name Acacia hemmutezti, in honor of the explorer who first 
railed attention to it. s 

These curious horn-bearing plants soon found their way to Europe, 
and were cultivated in the greenhouses of botanical gardens. The 
first species to be described botanically was one growing in the 
garden of George Clifford, included by Linnaeus in 1737, in his 
w Hortus CliffortianusJ 11 It was afterwards found growing in its 
native habitat, near Lnguna Verde, in the mountains of Veracruz, 
Mexico, in 1820, by the botanical explorer Christian Julius Wil¬ 
helm Schiede and was described 10 years later under the name 
Aeada spadiHger^ which must be regarded as a synonym of Lin¬ 
naeus's Acacia eomigera. Linnaeus’s original type from the Clif¬ 
ford garden is shown on plate 1. A photograph of Schiedel origi¬ 
nal specimen in the Herbarium at HaHe is shown on plate 4 by the 
side of a branch from a living plant of the samti species growing 
in Washington, On plate 5 is shown Acacia hemandcali of the 
Huasteen lowlands, readily distinguished by its short-stemmed flower 
spikes, which may be likened to ears of maize, with lhe microscopic 
florets crowded tin an elongated axis like grains of corn upon a cob. 

A third species (fig 2) differing from both Acumd hemmdesii anil 
A. comigera, in its much straighter ydbw thorns, ns well as in the 
form of its inflorescence and of certain little stalked bracteoles which 
protect the florets before they bloom, was collected by Si hiede in 
tbc State of Veracruz in 1320, and named Aeacm ftphacroceph/ila by 
Si Iilech kendo] and ChamissoJ 

1 he next writer to call attention to the bull-horn acacias was 
1 horn as Belt, in his interesting work entitled "The Naturalist in 
Nicaragua. 11 In the narrative of a journey, made in 1872, from the 
hacienda of Ohima to Matugalpn T Nicaragua, he writes as follows: 

One Jow tree, very characteristic o£ tb* dry aavaDtiafrs, I have only iraehJentiv 
merit jonetf before- It la n species of acacia > belonging to the section Gum- 
mi ferae, with bJpinnato leave*, rcfowiof to a height of 15 or 2D feet. The 
brands and tmuk are covered with Rtrang curved Pplnfifc set la palra, front 
whlrh Je receives tbe name of the bnllVliorii thorn, they having n very strong 
re^emblauee to ihe boms of that quadruped. These thorns are hollow* and 


* ^ JcHirfi. Wiula. Aead. Sdi-pcei -*: 3B£ P 1011. 

'Hw MmiErUL Tftl. fl, p P &LH P l£m 
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sir# leniuilGtl by tints that nuite a .Nmtill bolt? for theiir iMiLrimeci mifl t*xfc near 
ane c»nr| of Ihy thorn, and also burrow through ilia partition tlmt i&parftiGH 
tho two iionjH; m thru the oiw 1 enlrncn^ serves for both. Here they rtur their 
youn^ F and In the met tea?on every one of rite tboma in tetmun.Hl; mni 
hundreds of ants nro to tie seen rumiicig about, ca^inl]^ over I ho yoiiug 
leaves. If one of these l>o toothed, or a branch shaken, the Utile nuts 
< Ftevdomyrma bkmlw+ Guer. own no mt from the Iml tow thorns, and attack 



] 111 , 2 .—ijnlwmccphiila &cbL A C&ML 4 , Unneb af the typ^iihwWii, 

|b W ovoid l!a*iy bvudi and f M rf peril Luns, r, near the lip qf th* th flr n* imidt- by aim*/ 

*• a SlSMtely eomiHtiiLd leaf, rbowlntf neta^gland. y, on tin- peilqte: c. & s5fic ta 
>WJo r tcrfttfcftl body rich in Ptttrlmrnt. fed by the *nis to tMr younjf eddied 

In tbe tioUftnod thariLR. 


lhs> aBBTCMM With jaws and sting, They (sting severely, raising a littl* white 
lumji that does nut dlsuppeer iu lens than 1M liuura, 

Tlu<se lints form a moat efficient standing array fur the plant, which pro- 
veclfl not only the mammalia from browsing on the leaves, but delivers It 
fi-uin the attacks of a much timre dangerous enemy—the leaf cutting unis, For 
these eh vices the tints are nut only securely housed by the plant, hut on- 
jirovidci with « bountiful supply of food; and to secure their attendance tit 
the right time end place, this foal Is so arranged and distributed ns to effect 
time uhjiN-t with wonderful perfection. The leaves arc biplniuite. At the bus® 
of cueli pair of hwllcts, on the mid rib, is a cratw>fbniMd glntnl, which, wbcu 
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il«.‘ leaves are young, secretes ti boneyllko IIiitiM. < »f tills ibe ants ore very 
ftiiHl; nnd they effi cottdwttly ruiming nbout from one gland tn another to nip 
'*(» the honey ns it is secreted. Hut this Is not ell: there 1 b a still more wonder¬ 
ful provision of more solid fowl. At the end of esdi of the small divisions 
of the compound losiilets there 1 b, when the leaf first unfolds, n Little yellow 
fruit like body united by tt point at its base to the end of the pinnule. Examined 
through n microscope, this mite uppemdege looks like a golden pear. When 
the leaf first unfolds, the little pears nre not quite ripe, and the tint s are 
continually employed going from one to another examining them. When. iui 
ant finds one sufficiently advanced, it bites the small point of Attachment; then 
bending down the fruit)ike turfy It breaks It off nnd hears It away in triumph 
to the rest. All tiie fruitllke turfies do not ripen nt once, but successively, so 
tlmt the ants nre kept about the young leaf for some time after it UDfblris. 
’i‘iuis the young leaf la always guarded by the ants; and no m ten'll Inr or 
larger animal could attempt to Injun* tlwni without being nttnrkcd by the 
littio warriors. The fruitllke bodies nre About one-twelfth of an indt long, and 
nre nlieut one-third of the sire of tiie nnts; so that Ihe nut 1 sea ring one away 
is as heavily laden as a man bearing n large bunch of plantains. I think 
those facts show Muir the unts are realty kept by the ncncla us a standing army, 
to protect its lenves from the attacks of herbivorous mammals nnd Insects, 

The buirs-hom thorn doe* not grow at the mines in the forest, nor nre 
The wnall outs attending on them found there. They seem specially adupte<l 
fur the tree, and I Irnve wen them nowhere elf*. • * * I sowed tlw seed* 

of the acaciii lu my gorden, nnd reared some young plant*. Ante of many 
kind* were numerous, hut none of them look to tiie horns for shelter, nor the 
glands and fruitllke lushes for food; for, ns I have already mentioned, the 
species that attend on the thorns are not found Hi the forest The Irtf-rotUiig 
nuts attacked the young plants and defoliated them; but 1 have never ween 
nny of the trees out on the savannah* that are guarded by the Pxeit^mvrma 
touched by lliem. and have no doubt the ncaeia is protected from them hy Its 
little warriors, The thorttw, when they nre first developed, nre soft, and filled 
with u sweetish, pulpy substance; ho that the mat, when it makes an entrance 
into them, finds Its new house full of food. It hollows this out, leaving only 
(he I am Soiled shell of the thorn. Strange to say, this treatment seems to 
■ uvor the development of t| w thorn, as it Increases in s[* e , bulging out towards 
the hast*; whilst In my pinnls that were not touched by (he nnts, the thorns 
turned yellow and dried up into dead hut persistent prickles. I orn not sure 
however, tlmt ibis may not have been due to the habitat of tiie plant not 


rhB,vi ants seem to lend the happiest of existences- Protected by their 
stings, they fear no foe. Habitations full of f.xrf w provided for than to 
commence housekeeping with: nnd cups of nectar nnr| ikh^b f r „| t8 nwa it 
i horn every day. Tint there is n reverse to lh« picture. In the drv sen sou 

2S. T rr to < ™ r ’ K ° jnunu '™ ** ^lu*d. nnd 

.0 Old glands do not secrete honey. Then want and hunger overtake the ants 
i.it have revelled In luxury ail the wet season; tunny of the thorns nre do, 
populated, and only a feu- ants live through the season of soirclty A* „JT 
however, ns the first rains act In. the trees throw ou, numerous VLZs 
sliwta. An A the puts tncJtfjitjr optTu with iifitn n ] H hbgr rflpStlE^. 


Ihc pknt described above by Belt was referred to Amcia tphaero- 
eeph<Oa,h ut this is a Mexican species which does not -rrow in Nicn- 
raftitn. The two bull horns which do occur in the region of Belt’s 
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observations are A curia nicoyeivtis, a plant sillied to Acacia spkaera- 
cephala^ bearing large, inflated, spine-pointed pods, and Acacia cos- 
tfi7'ice , turi& ) with bivalved pods which split open at maturity. Roth 
of these species were described by Dr. Heinrich Schenck. * 1 Photo - 
graphs of them are reproduced in the piiesent paper on plates 0 
and 7. 


CHARLES DARWIN ON BELTS OBSERVATIONS. 

In discussing the nature of extra flom! nectaries Charles Darwin 
calls attention to the observations of Belt quoted above. After ques¬ 
tionin'; Del pi no's assertion that the power of secreting a sweet fluid 
by any extra-floral organ has been in every case specially gained for 
the sake of attracting ants and wasps as defenders of the plants 
against their enemies, and that such organs ought not to be consid¬ 
ered simply as excretory, Darwin admits that the nectar docs serve 
to attract insects which defend the plant and that the glands may 
have i#en developed to a high degree for this special purpose, as in¬ 
dicated by Belt’s o! user vat ions on the bull-hnm acacias of Nicaragua. 
And lie also refers to the apical bodies oti the leaflets rich in oil and 
protoplasm, which are an additional attraction to the ants.* 

FRANCIS DAJtWlN ON TIIE NATURE OF THE NECTAR GLANDS AND 

FOOD BODIES. 


Francis Darwin in describing the main extra floral nectary on the 
petiole of .-Icacifi aphacrocephala, or a species closely allied to it, com¬ 
pulsed its form to that of a flat thorn, “such as those on roses,” with 
the top cut off; a miniature volcanic mountain with an elongated 
era lei' like a narrow trough running along the ridge summit of the 
gland, in which the nectar wells up like lava from the subadjacent 
secreting tissues, sometimes in such abundance us to overflow and 
drip to tho ground. On plate 2 is shown a leaf of Acacia ccrnigrra 
L, from a plant growing in a greenhouse of the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C,. with a single elongated 
nectary on the petiole and numerous apical bodies on the leaflets. 
Figure 3 is a cross section through the petiole and nectar gland. 

The apical appendages on the leaflets, which have been designated 
“ Bcltian bodies,” measured St millimeters in length. Francis Dar¬ 
win describes them ns shaped like a pear with one side much flat¬ 
tened. On examination with a microscope he found them to be com¬ 
posed of cells containing n granular protoplasmic body in which oil 
globules were imbedded. Their structure he romparee to that of 


•Sf* II. SeUMtfc, oip Qijrmvkoithltai Acida-Artm, Plwl. Jahrb. So, nipp], pp. 44s 

I ST 1 lm4. 

♦narwlD, Charli*. CrCra and Self Fertilintion let I he VettuMt Kingdom p. 
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certain oilier forms of nutriment stores in the vegetable kingdom 
and adds: 

It appears Uut tbe crater Eland and the DhxI bodies together supply nutrl- 
metit sufficient to frupport the ants; Jt U evident that the latter must 1*0 consid¬ 
ered la tho light of protein stores as well ns of stores of earbohrdrBtfc^ We 
nmy compare them nun logically with the enflmtfpcrm ef seeds, In which these 
gutafj'nciHt ere also stored,? 



SCTTTMTER ON M Tit Hi ECO PHThY. 

Sell ini pc r T in Jus Pflanzen-Gcographifl, gives an interesting rfeumf 
of Belt^s observations in a chapter entitled Pfitmzen und Ameisen* 
accompanied by an illustration of the thorns, leaves, and apical 


Fir. a. — Cress w^Cloa of zsrctar stand: aad (wHole t>r Ain da 
nomt&rm L, wado by B. .T„ Howard a vpedm grewlo ? 

!h ^rwti^hen&B at Wttehl opton, X 24 . Origin a L 


bodies of a bull horn acacia. Under the heading Myrmrcophily lie 
gives credit to Belt as the actual discoverer of this relationship be¬ 
tween the ants and (heir hosts t calling attention, however, to the fact 
that the same theory was advanced by Delpinn almost simultaneously 
and quite independently. He refers the plant used by Belt in his 
observations to Acacia comigera, and also cites A. tphaeroctphala 
sib a closety allied plant which hue been the subject of subsequent 
investigations. “ Both of these acacias and, in addition to them, 
several other species, possess great, hollow, relatively thin*walled 
stipiilar thorns, which serve as dwellings for a certain species of 
virulent ant, which bores an entrance opening into them near the 
bp ” Referring to the apical bodies on the leaflets, he continues: 

These food Omit**, ntimed after their discoverer Bett'tchr. Kfoperrkm, may 
lie regarded from a mnrpholojrfcfll view m transformed stands, They are. 

PB 7 rl1 ; ■' 0n I^ nlundalar hod I «r on Ac«<H<, tptomaphcl* an ,l Orrrnpta 
P nta timing an food for antn Jotira, Linn. K<k\ Bat, 15 - ap^an-. ISTT* 
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liowg-ver, i.Uk 1 iliLiiislipd from eiU other known fsLaiuJtf by iMniLlo dinr.ielcltt 
vrttfcfe im\y t with refi-sonabte certainty, be regarded as special adaptations for 
Ehe benefit, such ns greater bEkc, longer duriUEon, rlehmw in oltnitncn, ami 
i-siwy detachment when tmtclnMl, Moreover, they tciek power of secretion p at 
least in the inter stages nf tlielr development- Of s-pectal sl^nUlcfince In this 
connection Is the /net that quite similar corpu^lea otvi if in the monccous 
genas Cceropin em-! the scant lift cvoua genus Tfrwnfrervta nod nre itifin asso- 
rljited with protective ants. The tike lias never been observed In connection 
with cither plants in addition io these corpuscles, a nectary a [Hunted at the 
base of the leaf stalk yields a fluid rJeh in sugar. 1 

Tn addition to the nut acacias of eastern Mexico nnd Central 
Auer ini mentioned above, several beautiful and striking species have 
been discovered* * and two or three species supposed to be identical 
with them have proved to be distinct. On the shore of Manzanillo 
Bay T State of Coltma. Mexico, a species remarkable for its broad 
polished, mahogany-colored thorns was collected about the year 1837 
by Dr, Richard B„ Hinds* It. Nh fc surgeon of H. M. S- Sulphur, which 
was descrilied by Tkntham in 18-kd + nnd named Acacia tendm in 
honor of its discoverer.* On plate 8 is shown a figure of this species, 
collected in the same locality as Doctor Hinds’s original specimen* 
Its thorns have been likened to an inverted military chapeau in 
shape. This may be called the broad-thorn of Mexico. Closely allied 
to it is the more recently described A cacla bursark i Schcnck of Gua¬ 
temala, with still broader thorns. Contrasting with these species in 
its polished light-colored V-shaped thorns, but resembling them in 
the form of its curved pods, is Ac&cia tepitwna (pi. 9) from Acspo- 
neta* Tepic. Two other handsome aperies are Acacia c&Ifinm (pj. 
SO) from Chiapas, southern Mexico, and Acacia nclmnii (pi. 11) 
from the vicinity of Acapulco, the first remarkable for its polished, 
dark-colored, twisted thorns, the second with pale-colored horns 
shaped like a crescent moon. Last of all comes the beautiful Acaeia 
cwkn from Alts Verapaz, Guatemala, with globose heads of flowers 
(pi. 12) and remarkably long dehiscent pods (pi* 13), very different 
from all species hitherto described* 

The various species of nnt acacias, though resembling one another 
in the possession of ext raff oral nectar glands, apical fond bodies, 
and certain other features, form several distinct natural groups* as 
shown in figure 4, based chiefly upon the form of tlveir seed pods* Tn 
she first group (.■ K which T have called the 4£ Spine pods,* 1 the fruits 
arc inflated, thin-shelled, indchi^cnt pods terminating in a .slen¬ 
der sharp spine 1 ® and containing two rows of seeds (o') embedded in 
a sweetish yellow edible pulp. In the second group (i) the pods are 
not spine-tipped nor indchiscenh but split open along two sutures like 

4 ScE^raprr + PflaiLEea^GHMirrBphle t?ii UW-lfi-V 

■ A cntftf hitidmU Benrham, Lend, Jnurp, Ikrt, 1. Bfrt. iP4i, 

*To thi* oreiip b*lon £i fnmitrm, ebu niftt'i-Esi>d fty Hermann |ft hip PurndlhJ 

ftaE4rt Prodrome Eleap} an dr*rrfti emeri funa esntfffrra In fl&rujpff 5 w*. 
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the legumes of a hcan t showing the seeds in two rows, embedded 
in sweetish pulp; this group I have called the “Bean pods” or 
Legumimferafe The third group (c) has curved pods* with the seeds 
in n single row l embedded in a feltlike pulp; this group I have 
V * called the a Simitar pods,” or Acinaeeae. The last 
-if* Y gtoup (d)i distinguished by its long two-valved 
legumes, I have called the Globttli ferae, on account 
of the globose shape of the flower heads (pis* 13 
and 13), 

ACACIA ANTS OF MEXICO. 

/ II / j J Tn 1008, through the kindness of Don Luis 

/ l j \ Cuevas, of Son Luis Potosi, to whom American 

V/ scientists are indebted for many favors, I received 

fi»i. a - Acadn aut, several colonies of living ants in the thorns of 
bull-horn acacias collected at Tsmquian in the dis- 
worker; «how\^ triefc of Tancanhiiitz, State of San Luis Potosi. 

When the box was unpacked in my office, the 
Tfinijyim. atnte oi furious little insects came swarming out, so me of 
MeatcJ" 131 x tMl ' them climbing up my legs and stinging me severely. 

All of these an Is came from the thorns of .1 caeia 
sphairrort phala^ easily distinguished from A . kemandesii of the same 
region by their pale yellow color and their less widely spreading and 
straiglder form. The ants of a tawny yellow or reddish color with 
darker abdomens, proved to l>e Ps^udomyrma belli van fuller 
closely allied to the typical darker 
colored Pseudo my rma belli . Spec¬ 
imens of them deposited in the 
collection of the Bureau of En¬ 
tomology were forwarded by 
Mr. S. A. Eohwer to Professor 
Wheeler, who kindly identified 
them. Beautiful photographs of 
workers and a male ant were 
made for me by Mr. H. S + Barber, 
of the Bureau of Entomology (pL 
14), Drawings are also shown in 
figures 5 and 0 to illustrate the 
structure of these interesting in¬ 
sects, As shown in these figures 
both the male and the workers 
have the abdomen or gaster connected to the thorax by means of two 
slender segments technically known as the petiole and post-petiole. The 
longer and more slender male is distinguished by a pa ir of certi at the 
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posterior estremity of his body ns well ns by the form of his an¬ 
tennae, which are not elbowed like the workers’, but made up of 
numerous bcadlikc segments. Both the mule and the workers have, 
in addition to the large compound eyes on the sides of the head, 
three smnll simple eyes, called ocelli, on top of the head- These 
are scarcely visible in the photographs but are shown in the draw¬ 
ings. 

Ants of the same variety, ^setedomyrnm belli var. ftilvescens, were 
collected by Dr, E. A. Schwarz near Tampico, in January, 1910 . In 
a paper read before the Entomological Society of Washington ho 
fully corroborates the original observations of Belt as to the effi¬ 
ciency of the nuts as a bodyguard, in defending their host from men, 
cattle, and insects. The acacias were extremely abundant, bordering 
the roadsides and covering great stretches of the sandy hammock 
along the seabearh, The principal, if not the only species, of that 
locality wits Acacia sphaeroccphahi , every bush of which was ten¬ 
anted by Pscudomyrmas. At the time of bis visit, the latter part of 
December and the first part of January, the bushes were covered 
with flowers and young buds. Doctor Schwarz was interested chief!v 
in collecting beetles. He found a small weevil abundant, the jierfcct 
insects on the inflorescences both mature and immature, the larvae in 
the seeds. They seemed to be the only insects which the ants would 
tolerate. When Doctor Schenck beat the bushes with his collecting 
net the ants would swarm out in great numbers and sting him. The 
only way he could collect successfully was to make a preliminary 
survey of the space beyond the bushes and then rush through the 
thicket nt full speed beating the bushes with his net in passing and 
escaping lie fore the ants hod time to is^ue from the thorns. «I did 
not mind the thorns at all,” he declared, H but the stings of the ants 
were something fierce. 1 ” Only one species of beetle was collected by 
him, a weevil at first believed to be a species of Bruehis. A more 
recent study of it, however, lias led Mr. J, C. Bridwell to place it in 
a genus apart from Bruch is. from which it appears to be distin¬ 
guished by the possession of an ovipositor. 

In close proximity with the living trees was a dead acacia, which 
the ants had quite deserted. It had in all probability been killed by 
some insect boring into its roots, a fact which indicates that the ants 
are powerless to protect their host against the attacks of an under¬ 
ground enemy. 'The roots penetrated the ground to a great depth 
and resisted all attacks to pull them out; but Doctor Schwarz brought 
hack to Washington parts of the trunk and larger branches infested 
by beetle Inn* and parasitic Hymenoptera, from which he bred 
perfect insects. 
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Wishing to establish a colony of Fsetidomyranas on our growing 
Acacia comigcra in one of the greenhouses of the Department of 
Agriculture, I wrote to Mr* J_ M, Cuaron of Tampico. Mexico T ask¬ 
ing him to send me n few branches of the spec es growing in that 
vicinity with thorns occupied by living ants. In a few days I 
received from him a bos containing several branches of A each* 
tiphtierocephala. On opening it I found it swarming with belligerent 
little ants. Without delay I took the bos to the greenhouse anti 
lodged st in the blanches of our little tree. Almost immediately the 
ants took possession. I saw one I'd tie male visit several thorns in 
succession, vibrating its wings and hanging on to the tip of the thorn 
by his anterior legs, while he rubbed the tip of his abdomen against 
the thorn. The nest morning I found the workers engaged in gnawing 
holes in the thorns, invariably in a single thorn of a pair and always 
near the tip. The following day there were two thorns thus per¬ 
forated and I saw the workers carrying the larvae into one of them* 
The ante, however, do not appear to be quite at home on their new 
host plant, possibly because there may bo a luck of food and perhaps 
because many of the neighboring plants have been sprayed with 
poisonous mixtures from time to time, to free them from s'file insects 
and other parasites. One thing is certain, the enlargement of the 
flcacin thorns is not wholly duo to the ftnt«, for many of the thorns 
on mv tree were quite large and hornlike lie fore the ants had been 
placed upon them. My experiment established the fact that the 
little colonies in the individual thorns are not independent of one 
another, but larvae, pupae, and ante may he transferred from one 
thorn to the other without opposition from ants already established 
in the new thorn. I had hoped that the an La would free the acacia 
of certain grate insects with which it was infested* hut I was dis¬ 
appointed to see them passing by these insects apparently without 
taking anv notice of them. Many of the thorns are now tenanted, 
and I am looking forward wirh interest to see whether my coloniza¬ 
tion scheme will be a success, Plate £ shows a pair of the thorns 
from Mexico, which I photographed after having chloroformed the 
ante t all of which, in the various stages, occupied the thorn photo¬ 
graphed. 

That a single species or variety of Pseudoinyrma is not restricted 
in its choice of u home to trees of the same species was demonstrated 
by the observations of Mr, Guy N* Collins in the State of Chiapas, 
southern Mexico, where lie collected several varieties of PEetitiomyrma 
MIL but not the typical form, which is black- Most of the speci¬ 
mens collected by Mr, Collins were found by Professor Wheeler to be 
transitions! forms intermediate between the dark-colored type and 
the pate variety fultsesccm, to which my Tampico specimens belong. 
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In addition to the true acacia aiHsf. all of which are Fsoudomyimas. 
All-. Collins collected two other species uf imts, Ddlichodmu eham^ 
plant and t rypiocertts pollens, which also nest in hollow twigs or in 
other small \egetable cavities. Cryptocerus takes its generic name 
sroin Its hidden antennae, which easily serve to distinguish it from 
the Fseudotnyrmas with their conspicuous spreading elbowed anten* 
nae. In the twisted thorns of Acacia ccUin&ii (see plate 10) growing 
at San Sebastian, near Tuxtla, Mr. Collins collected both Pseud/}- 
myrma belli var. ftdvescms and Crgptocerus pollens, the latter in the 
old thorns which had been abandoned by the former. He collected 
another form of Pseudoinyrma belli, transitional between the tvpe 
and the variety fulvescctu, in the broad thorns of Acacia hindsii at a 
locality not far from the Pacific coast of Chiapas and also in those 
of Acacm vkoysnsis growing near Pichuoalco. 


PSEUDOUTIlilAS OF NICA 1 CAGUA AND COSTA KlOA. 


lo His Excellency Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, President of Nica* 
ragua, I am indebted for specimens of ants collected from the spines 
of an auacia growing at Granada, which proved to be A. cottaricensis. 
At his ret]Iiest three species were sent to mo by Senor J. B. Mondra* 
gon, labeled “Homiiga negra brava, ,} “Hormiga rojn, ,! and “Hor- 
miga degenerada” Photograph of them arc shown on plate 15. 
Ihey were identified by Professor TVheeler; the “brave black ant" 
as the typical Psevdomgrma belli , the “ red ant " as Psettdomvnim 
belti var. fvlveeceit*, and the small broad “ degenerate ant” as Cre- 
mategaster brevispinom, Of the last n timed Professor Wheeler says: 


I do not iMtiieve Hint the Crematogurtera puncture the ocadt thorns, but if 
Jit " <i\iLtuin that Hwy do tie proliubly observed tlseiri fu tlie act. Where ter I 

SJ?,f!“ J*? tu «»“«««• *’ ith dxoy have bcea mere LaauWaes 
iUaff m old thorns nban.Iuned by Pfcudotaj-rmaa. Crenatogaster has a stin- 
hut it Is small and not poInruJ. lllnfc 


hrom tosta Jlica at least three distinct species of Paendomyrmas 
are recorded by Don Anastasio Alfaro, director of the National Mu¬ 
seum ut >an Jose. These he distinguishes by their colors as «* hermi- 
gait negras, rajas, g amarilla«, n or black, rad, and vellow ants. They 
were described by Professor Emery of Bologna;' the blade species, 
identical with my own species from Nicaragua, as Pseudomgrnut 
bdtt, tlie red as P&eudomgi-ma epinicola and the yellow as Pseudo- 
Mgrnia mgroaincta. 1 ' Their habits, as described by Rehor Alfaro, 
are identical with those of their Mexican congener*. 

Kecent studies of Doctor Wheeler and Professor Bailev of the 
Bussey Institution on the feeding habits of the Psetidomynnas have 


11 C ‘ Enlr ^< Kljr Set AMfiieo, Blolflff. Central blatt 11* lAi-igo, 1S0 | 
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shown that the food pdlets taken from their pout-lies usually contain 
fragments of insects, pollen of various plenty and portions of Bdtian 
bodies from the tips of the leaflets of the hod: plant Larvae of this 
genus are shown herewith {fig. 7)- They are 
straight and cylindrical, rounded at each end, 
and composed of sharply defined segments, 
with a tough transparent skin, large squarish 
head, and stout mandibles. The most interest¬ 
ing feature of all is the food pouch, or tro- 
phothyl&Xy borne on the first segment of what 
will eventually become tbe abdomen of the 
ant. From this |>oucb t which opens toward 
the mouth parts, the food pellets to be 
analyzed were taken. 17 

In conclusion T would call attention to the 
great work of Professor Wheeler, 41 Ants, their 
structure, development, and behavior ” issued 
by the Columbia University Press in 19IS, and to his more recent 
and equally fascinating articles on * 4 Social life uniting the insects/ 
appearing in the Scientific Monthly, beginning June, 1922. 

u$^ W. M t Wheeler and L W, ll&hi-j. The Fftedlttf UftbHA of l^OdOUjrmlite 
Dtlirr AiaEfl. TflBi, Am, Phflwphlcal Sotlelj. 23G-2T0. 1P-U. 
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Ijflueh, h>t Lropfoet h jIjU . 

After Wbee- 
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Plate U 



,'i^aT t 0 w nA TypE SPECIMEN FROM TH£ CLIFFORD GaROEI 

J!y! 7 »; Now IN I HE L,NN * EAh Herbarium, British museum, 
OH E-HALE NATURAL SlZ£. ORIGINAL 


IN HOL- 

nearly 
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PLATE 2. 



Acacia corn ice ra. ue*r of a Growing plaht at Washington. with CitiTro 

LHte, ELOHOATED NSCTAH G|>1*P ON PETIOLE AND NUMEROUS 


Bodies" on Tips of Leaflets" which Are gathereo bv'the"ants'S fnFtn 

Tn Thfift Yaunr. X r mihiA. nt AN ° F &D 


to Their Young, X Vi Original 
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Plate 3. 



Acacia sphaerocephala. Thorn from Tampico. Mexico, with the ants 
Larvae, and Pupae Pseudomyrma belti var. fulvescens) Ta&ek out *f it' 
Received from J. M„ Cuarqn. x 2. Original. 
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Acacia cdfnioera. n , Herbarium specimen Collected gy Scniede in Mejuco ano Described gy scrlechtenbal and 
chamisso Under the name Acacia sradiciqejta- a. Living specimen from Greenhouse at washlngtoh. Flower 
Spikes with long stems. Contrast mo with the subsegsile Spikes of a. hernandetiu natural Size, 
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PLATE 5. 



ACACtA HERNANDEZ! I. WITH SPREADING THORNS. LIKE BULL HdRMS. &UBSESSILE 
Flower Spekes, Indehiscent Pods, and Double Row of Seeds Embedded 
in sugary pulp. From the Mexican Huasteca Region. Natural Sue 
Original 
394-5 
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PLATE 6. 



Acacia nigoyen$i3, one of the specie* Observed by belt in Nicaragua Flower 
Spikes Usually Solitary, Florets Bohns- ch a Thick cylindrical Recffta 

CLE RESEMeLINQ A MINIATURE CORNCOB. FROM: NjcOYAh COST A RlCA. NATURAi 

Size, Original. 
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PLATE 7. 



Acacia cgetariceksis. a Second species q else five d by belt in Nicaragua, 
Flower Spikes Fascicled, Florets borne on a Slender pliable Recepta¬ 
cle. Natural Size. Original, 
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Plate 8 . 



Acacia kihosii. the Brdad-Thorn of the pacific Coast of Mexico 

FLORETS IN LAX FLEXIBLE SPJKCfts PODS SCI Ml TAR LIKE OPENING Jv * 

Single Suture. Specimen from the Tyre locality, Manzawllo Bay 
State of Colima. Natural Size. Original. * hullo bay, 
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Plate 9. 



Acacia tepicana, from Tepic, Mexico, Showing Its Re curved Acuminate 
Pods, Openino ev a single Suture, and its Single row of Seeds embedded 

IN FELTLIKE PULP. NATURAL. $I*E. ORDINAL. 
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PLATE 10, 



Acacia Collinsm. a Species with Twister Spines, Two Valve d Dehiscent Pods 
and Seeds in Two Rows. Photograph op Type Material. Chiapas, Southern 
Mexico. Natural Size, Original-. 
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plate n. 



Acacia kelsohm. a Species with Cpesoeht-Shapeg Spikes, long-stemmed 
Flower spikes and florets Borne on a verv Slender Receptacle- Photo¬ 
graph OF TVPE SPECIMEN, FROM ACAPULCO. MEXICO. NATURAL SIZE. ORIQ1KAL- 
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Plate |^ 



AC F^onE« OI BoRhE M oN Kj Ki;nn FOR ' T t CLu5TeRS °f globose Flower Heads: 
S!ist w alt* V«*m, Receptacles. Photmbaphed in field. 

MOUNTAIN* OF ALTA VEH APAZ, GUATEMALA. BY O. F. COOK. NATUftA L 
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Plate 13, 



Ac AC FA cooKii. Pods Differing from Those of other Groups in Their 
Great She and Woody texture. Specimens from Alta Verafaz h 

GUATEMALA, NATURAL SIZE. ORIGINAL* 
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Acacia ants from the Hltasteca Region of Mexico. Pseudomyrma deltl var. fulvebcens, from thorns of Acacia sphaefig- 

CLPHALA. RECEIVED FROM Don LuiS G. CUEVAS. OF SAN LUIS POTOSL WINGED MALE IN THE CENTER. WITH LONG SLENDER 
FL£X|SLE AwTENNAE; ON THE LEFT AND RIGHT. WINGLESS, STINGING WORKERS WTTH HlBOWED ANTENNAE. PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY H, S . Barber. Enlarged 7,G Diameters. 
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Plate 15* 



ACACIA ANTS FROM NICARAGUA. INHABITING THE HOLLOW THORNS OF ACACIA 
COSTARD CEN SI 3, AT THE TOP, ACACIA BELT I VAR. FULVE9CENA CALLED 

"Hormioa hoja": In the Center, CrematogaSter brevisfingsa. "Hor- 

MIGA DEOENERAOA lh : SELOW. PSE U DOM, YRma BELTI. "HOftMIGA NEGRa 
B R A V A." R ECEIVE D FROM P BESl □£ NT Ch a MO BRO OF M1GAftAGU A. Eh LARG ED 
NEARLY 14 DpAIHETERS, ORIGINAL, 
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THE FALL WEBWORM, 


By It. E. SrioMSASB, 

Office e/ Fruit Sweet Invettittcttiom* Bureau <*{ tiHtomalotJSf. 


[With 2 plntjffii.] 



Flu. 1.—MoCfeut of that full Tvchwnrm (natoml ^w). 


Could insects think and express their thoughts in terms that we 
could understand we should probably hear complaints from them of 
woods and fields disfigured by our barns and country houses and of 
great areas devastated by our factories and towns. However, since 
it happens that we are the cues that do the thinking, it is we that 
express otir thoughts in these same terms against the insects and 
their works. People still ask why pests were made to annoy us and 
to destroy our crops. But such t \options imply a too egotistical 
view of tiie situation. All of us s men and insects, are on the earth 
for our own ends, and friction arises wherever interests overlap. 
A caterpillar claims a certain tree as its natural food and habitat, 
but we assert our property rights and proceed to drive the cater¬ 
pillar out. Yet, though we never so intended, wo have vastly im¬ 
proved living conditions for many insect species by furnishing them 
a far greater acreage of their favorite food plants than nature ever 
provided p As a consequence they multiply in spite of our constant 
war against them. 

In Juno silvery white bags of glistening silk appear amongst the 
foliage of city, orchard, and woodland trees s each inclosing twigs 
and loaves. As the season advances the bags increase in size, the 
leaves within them die, and by fall they become objects of disgusting 
vighness, each perhaps spreading over several square feet of area. 
These bugs are the homes of the fall web worm, hairy caterpillars 
which are the progeny of a small, white, night-flying moth (fig + 1} 

m 
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that earlier in the ^ason laid her eggs on a nearby leaf (pi, 2, A), 
Cilice the caterpillars themselves are most interesting creatures, it is 
truly regrettable that their architecture does not possess greater 
aesthetic merit But, though we can not admire its art, let ms study 
the worm. 

Each bag k the domicile of one large family, and much of the time 
it presents scenes of great activity. Most of the inhabitants are 
usually busy spinning and weaving, laying extra sheets of silk on 
walls already substantial, constructing stays and partitions within, 
or running out sea Holding to neighboring leaves and twigs which 
will soon become the foundation for an extension to the web. At the 
same time, many others are within feeding on the surfaces of the in¬ 
closed leaves, preparing to take the places of the present workers 
when they lay off for dinner. A few apparently lazy ones, however, 
may be stretched out inside the tent asleep; but these are really those 
that have grown to the point where their skins have to be shed, and 
this process must be preceded by a rest. The bag bas to be enlarged 
daily, for, unlike human families which bring their food into their 
houses for consumption, the web worm families build their houses 
around their food. 8inee families are large and appetites never 
appeased for long, this arrangement entails almost constant remodel¬ 
ing and enlargement of the dining room* As i consequence the house 
ever lengthens and expands, taking in more and more fresh leaves in 
one direction, while deserted chambers string out in the wake of the 
moving family, containing the dead and dying remains of leaves and 
a litter of ref use and molted skins. 

The moths of the fall webworms appear in the spring, which is to 
say, they emerge at this season from the chrysalids in the winter 
cocoons, as will be described later* The exact dale of their emergence 
depends on the season and the latitude. They come out sooner in 
the South than in the North, and appear earlier anywhere in a warm 
season than in a late one. But in general they are about In May, 
when, after mating, the females proceed to lay their eggs, selecting 
for this purpose a leaf on some tree (hat will be proper food for the 
future caterpillars. Most species of caterpillars are very fastidious 
in their taste and will feed only on certain kinds of plants. The 
parents of such have to know these preferences of their progeny and 
most of them are very particular to select the right variety of herb* 
shrub, or tree on which to lay their eggs, so that the infant cater¬ 
pillars will not have to travel far to find a first meal to their liking. 
But. the webworm caterpillars having small choice in a large menu, 
including nearly all deciduous shrubs and trees, the webworm 
mothers have little to do beyond suiting their own convenience. 
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PLATE 2- r? 



the Fall we&woam- L Apple Leaf with Patch of eoos on Under Surface, 
and THE moth that Laio Them: fl. Past of a web worm web Inclosing 
Leaves oh ah apple TwtO: tf. a Mature web worm Caterpillar which 

Has LEFT THE WE8- I\ A COCOON OH THE GROUHO AMONGST DEAD LEAVES- 

E f the Pupa or chrvsalis Taken prom a cgcooh : an adult We&wqrm 
Moth, 

300—2 
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They generally select for their eggs a leaf toward the tip of a twig, 
which suits the caterpillars best since they prefer to work toward 
the base of a brandi. The eggs ore usually stuck to the under side 
of the leaf and, when all are laid, they form a Hat mass of closely 
placed spheres covering an irregular urea one-fourth to one-third of 
a square inch in extent, which tnay include as many as 500 eggs, 
though 200 to 300 is a more usual number. The finished egg patch 
has u fuzzy white appearance (pj, 2, A), because it is covered with a 
soft matting of line scales rubbed from the under surface of the 
body of the moth. The eggs (fig. 2) are glued to the leaf by a 
gummy substance exuded when they are laid. Each is spherical and, 
when fresh, is of a pale, glistening greenish color. The surface is 
roughened like the skin of an orange, except on top where there is a 
round central smooth area. The sphere has a diameter of about one- 
fiftieth of an inch, 

A moth was observed at Wallingford, Conn., laying her eggs the 
1st of June. These eggs began to batch on the 15th, but 24 hours 

before hatching they exhibited a change of 
color, turning from the pale greenish tint 
to a leaden gray. Those that were laid first 
were the first to change, and as the hatch¬ 
ing progressed the dark color gradually 
spread across the mass. The hutching ex¬ 
tended over three days. Each inclosed cater¬ 
pillar liberates Itself by eating a hole in 
the top of its shell large enough to admit its head and shoulders 
Then it calmly crawls out, straightening and stretching to nearly a 
twenty-fifth of an inch in length, and leisurely wanders about over 
the eggs or explores the immediate neighborhood of the leaf. The 
first to come out remain about the egg patch waiting for the others. 
Being communists by nature they appear to feel, even at this early 
stage, that they are helpless as individuals. They while away the 
time with a little nibbling at the empty eggshells and with trying 
their spinnerets by weaving a few threads over the eggs and the 
near part of the leaf. By the time the majority are out, however, 
the eggs arc often covered with tt delicate sheet of silk and frequently 
a web is spun over a considerable area of the leaf. But with those 
observed by the writer the crowd usually migrated in a mass to the 
upper surface of the leaf or to an adjacent leaf before starting the 
first regular tent. Here the tiny creatures appear to pile up in a writh¬ 
ing squirming mass, all inextricably tangled in an intricate network 
of threads which they are spinning and weaving as if their young lives 
depended on its shelter. The mas* „f ,cjjk grows rapidly and before 



1-1 d. 2,—Feur CS&B on a 
dr leaf (KiejitJj cu- 
tarved^ 
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long fills the hollow of the leaf (fig, 3.) A few caterpillars always 
work on top of the structure, roofing it over with a smooth sheet of 
web which is anchored along both edges of the leaf. The network 
beneath soon becomes peppered with blackish grain* of trass, show¬ 
ing that the appetlties of the workers have already been attended to* 
u nd* if we look* we are likely to see that one shift Is now laid oif 
and is feeding on the surface of the leaf beneath the tent fts in¬ 
dustriously as the other ia spinning and weaving above. As belated 
members of the family hatch from the eggs they follow the trail of 
the others to the web and join the crowd, 

(n a day or so the edges of the webbed leaf become strongly rolled 
upward, the hollow bring entirely filled with web and perhaps the 



whole leaf wrapped in a thin sheet of silk, A bridge is now spun 
to a neighboring leaf or twig and the colony begins to spread out 
over greater territory (fig, 4). If a second leaf is not directly 
accessible from the first a few venturers explore the twig by way 
of the leaf petiole, leaving a trail of silk along their way which 
guides others over the same course. Soon the stalk of another leaf 
is discovered and the beginnings of a web are spun about it. Emi¬ 
grants from the first leaf follow in increasing numbers and soon a 
second is swathed in a thin web of shining new silk. Several leaves 
may be thus individually webbed during the first few days of the 
caterpillar^ lives (pL 1), but soon the spuming of a more pretentions 
structure is undertaken, which will inclose a group of leaves In its 
gwsamer walls. The earlier leaves arc by this time dying and turn- 
ing brown and their wehs are mostly deserted, though & few eater- 
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pillure always kg behind, but these will eventually follow the others 
through the aeries of deserted testa. 

At the cud of a 


week of feeding and 
working the cater¬ 
pillars uttuiii u 
length of about one- 
twelfth of on inch; 
the largest may be 
u trifle longer than 
this. The color of 
the body is pule 
greenish yellow t the 
head is black in 
strong contrast, on 
the hack of the first 
segment there b u 
prominent dark 
Brown, shield-like, 
plate,and on the lust 
segment n smaller, 
paler one (fig. 5), 

The body is sparsely 
covered with Jong 
hairs placed singly 
on small brown 
knobs that give the skin a speckled appearance. The arrangement or' 
these knobs, called tubercles, is sufficiently shown by the figure. The 

hairs on the back arc 
specially long and the 
two median rows are 

id&ck* Caterpil- 

_ with these char¬ 
acters are still in the 
- ^ first period of their 

-ttHUf webwarm in Sta^c I i aaiimU length i ■ * . . 

A Uadi.) lives, which wo will 


PiQl 4 .—First 


the wen 


l«TB& 


nod 


neighboring Twig* 


Fie. 5. 


call Stage 1. Ento¬ 
mologists use the word imtar to designate the insect inself i n an y 
stage. 


After the first week so mo of the caterpillars will be observed to 
have changed in appearance nnd to have become abruptly larger. 
A search through the tents will reveal many little hairy wads which 
arc dry, empty caterpillar skins. This means that the first molt 
has begun and that the caterpillars are entering Stage IT. Those 
that have molted arc about one-sixth of an inch long, twice the 
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length of the largest in Stage I H They are also more hairy and 
there is a conspicuous mixture of gray hairs with the long black ones* 
The general color of the skin is darker with more of an orange-yel- 
low tone. The hairs ore arranged on the same tubercles us in Stage 
I, but now each tubercle carries a small cluster of hairs and those 
on the sides just above the legs, which were bare in ihe first stage, 
have three hairs each. The head, the back plates of the first and 
last body segments, end the hair tubercles are dark reddish brown. 

The back plate of the first segment is now divided 
by a pale median line. The characters of Stage II 
arc shown by figure fi. 

After their molt the caterpillars resume feeding 
and working with increased vigor, and more and 
more leaves are included in the expanding webs. 
The colony often splits into several sections*, ouch 
constructing a home of its own. But always there 
are laggards that remain behind for some time in 
the old domiciles, generally individuals that are 
slow in changing their skins, presumably those 
that hatched latent. While most of the weavers 
work on the inside of the webs, many are on the 
outer walls where they are constantly laying on 
more threads, though the walls look already strong 
enough for all practical purples. The tents are 
not hollow bags, their interiors are intricate laby¬ 
rinths of rooms and galleries between sheets ami 
strands of silk woven in all directions, 

Jortn ]□ st*se ii The caterpillars still feed indy on the surfaces of 

inchj ,,ml knffth * the leaves, mostly on the upper sides, and there are 
as many possible dinner tables in their house as 
as there are leaves inclosed within it. Yet the family prefers 
to eat in common, as many on one leaf as the leal will accommo¬ 
date, But instead of facing toward the center of the table, as true 
sociability generally requires, the diners turn their backs to one 
another and spread farther and further apart as the meal progresses, 
till finally the table is bare except for an Irregular band around the 
outer margin. Then the family moves on to another leaf to continue 
the repast, which lasts for an indefinite time. Necessarily there 
are no courses and no change of dishes; the same fare is served from 
first to last* as long as the colony remains on the same tree* The 
deserted banquet halls are desolate looking places, full of dead leaves 
and refuse, for the webwortns never clean house; and a solitary diner 
remaining behind must make a cheerless repast on remnants amidst 
dirt and disorder. 
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By the end of two weeks from the hatching most of the caterpillars 
of Stage II reach a length of nearly one-fifth of an inch and have 
changed some what In appearance. The general color of the body 
is of a deeper tone, a ml there arc angge^tions of lengthwise stripes 
formed by rows of dark brown patches on the skin between the tu¬ 
bercles along the sides of the hack* while a series of blotches on the 
middle of the back suggests a median dorsal stripe* Soon after this 
the second mbit takes place and the caterpillars appear in Stage 1IL 
The gen cm 1 tone of the body color is now still darker than before* 
and the hairs are more abundant, with a greater number of the soft* 
pale gray ones, which gives the creatures a woolier appearance, 
though the large tubercles along the sides of the hack bear now each 
3 to 5 black hairs instead of one. The brown blotches on the hack 
have enlarged and run together, forming a distinct, dark dorsal band, 
dust before each molt the caterpillar takes a pres uniting siesta lusting 
about 24 hours; and after the change it still stls around in a sleepy 
mood for sc vend hours, but when this wears off it takes its place with 
the active ones. 

The welis grow' rapidly during Stage III, but the general routine 
of life is the same as before. Perhaps a greater number of cater¬ 
pillars now work on the outside, and in this stage the writer has 
noticed them first feeding on the under surfaces of the leaves through 
the older walla of the tent* Tills practice is more common with some 
volumes than with others. 

About 13 days from the date of hatching the first appear in Stage 
IV. The longest are now three-eighths of an inch in len!ith with 
hairs much longer and more numerous than before and the general 
appearance Ft! II woolier. The color pal tern has not changed much* 
but the lines are darker, and the dorsal stripe is particularly conspicii- 
nus as a continuous blackish band from the dark head and thoracic 
plates in front to the prominent black dorsal tubercles of the twelfth 
segment and the back plate on the thirteenth. The under surface is 
pale greenish, stippled with brown; the thoracic legs arc black, the 
abdominal legs bhickish- 

Tbe web may still be \i flimsy affair, straggling from leaf to leaf 
or from ons twig to another* but Stage IV is one of the busiest 
periods of the caterpillars* lives. Toward the end of it they reach a 
length of five-twelfths of an inch and the webs attain a size that 
makes them begin to be noticeable objects in the trees. Individual 
tents may be a foot or more in diameter while deserted chambers and 
connecting canopies spread out over an extensive area. The size of 
the web depends on the Hze and vigor of the colony. Sometimes an 
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original colony splits up into tw r O or more groups, land sometimes 
neighboring colonies unite* even though the members arc in different 
stages. 

Most of the time the worms are very sedate and businesslike in 
their actions, but sometimes as volt watch a colony of caterpillars rat 
work, all spinning and weaving as if they have not a moment to 
waste, suddenly, every individual rears up and violently wags its 
forward half, swinging from side to side with quick, short jerks. 
You hail probably done nothing to provoke this curious demonstra¬ 
tion, mid probably if you try to make the creatures do it again by any 
sort of disturbance they will quietly proceed with their spinning or 
their eating- The writer has kept colonies indoors and many tiroes 
watched them perform this wagging ceremony* but hns not been able 
to discover a motive or in most cases any reason for it. A crowd of 
young caterpillars sometimes wags shortly alter hatching, some 
colonies seldom do it at any age; one was observed for 27 days before 
i\ wagging exhibition was noted. Others wag at frequent Intervals. 
As if at some signal the absurd performance begins and is taken up 
simultaneously by all members of the colony whether inside the tent 
or without and whether feeding or spinning. You may touch and 
annoy on individual caterpillar and the insignificant creature reels 
about, bites at your finger, and emits a drop of yellow" liquid from its 
mouth to indicate its resentment; you may tap the nest or jar the 
tree w ithout effect; hut again, while all is calm and peaceful, suddenly 
for no apparent reason, upnears every worm rand wags* One sure 
stimulus, however, that will always start the performance* is tobacco 
smoke—ever so little wafting over a tent sets all the occupants into 
energetic vibration* Whether the action registers disapproval or 
pica sure one call lint say. 

As the cater pillars become older an increasing number of them 
spend their time on the outside of the tent rand feed on the lower 
epidermis of the leaves through the web. Some colonies that the 
writer studied in Indianapolis appeared to live during the fourth 
and fifth stages very largely on the exterior of the tents and did most 
of their feeding on the outside. These used the Interiors principally 
as molting chambers, though *n occasional individual even sheds its 
skin on the roof of the house* Colonies observed in Connecticut, 
however, lived almost entirely inside, except for the necessarv 
amount of external spinning, rand members were seldom seen feeding 
through the outer web. 

It is interesting to watch the behavior of a colony during a rrain. 
The caterpillars appear to feel the approach of a storm. During the 
sultry prelude, when the thunder is growling in the on-coming doud 
hank, the writer hns noted a complete stir cease from ivork and has 
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seen caterpillars at work on outlying structures quit thrir spinning 
and gather on the top of the main web where they all stretched out 
motionless against the surface. Soon the big drops were coming 
clown. The first that struck the tent only created a little commotion 
amongst thr inhabitants, but within five minutes after the rain was 
coming down in earnest every web worm had moved to the under sur¬ 
face of the tent or to the side away from that toward which the 
rain was slanted. Only a few took refuge within. After a hard 
rainstorm the welts are wretched and bedraggled looking things, 
but the industrious owners proceed with the building of additions 
or the construction of a new house. 

Sometimes a colony for some reason becomes dissatisfied with its 
locution in a tree nnd decides to migrate. On such occasions the 
worms may move a considerable distance, going down one branch 
and up another, passing an abundance of foliage on the way, and 
generally selecting the end of a twig as a new' building site. In cases 
of bad infestation, when u tree becomes largely or completely de¬ 
foliated, the caterpillars are said to travel all over it in search of new 
provender or to go of! to another tree. During their smaller migra¬ 
tions, which the writer lias observed, there never appears to be any 
definite leadership nor any organized progression to a new camping 
place* A few venturers explore the twig or branch, laying a line of 
.silk that the others eventually follow. Wherever the pioneers halt 
and begin the spinning of a web there the others finally accumulate 
and full to work. 

One writer Isas described the web worms as nocturnal wanderers, 
going forth from their homes at night to feed in the open with no pro¬ 
tection but the darkness, returning at an early hour in the morning 
with full stomachs to pass the day resting inside, where they do little 
if any feeding. Personally I have never observed anything of this 
sort In connection with the web worms. Those visited at night were 
always either working on the web or feeding inside just as in the 
daytime; or. if any were away from It, they were busy weaving a 
new structure or an extension to the old one* For two seasons I kept 
colonies In my room where I li ved and slept and never did the worms 
wander from their homes, except in the last stage when they go oft 
but do not return* Out of doors one never fccs devastated leaves in 
the neighborhood of the webs, while the webs are always full of 
them—sufficient evidence of the feeding within them. The noe- 
HirnnI habits and other traits described by the present writer are so 
characteristic of another species, the tent caterpillar, that one is 
tempted to believe lie did not distinguish between them in the dark. 

The caterpillars of the Connecticut colony that hatched on the 
15th of June liegan to appear in the fifth stage on July 9. In Stage 
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V (fig. 7) the colors are much brighter and more strongly contrasted 
than in the earlier stages. The black dorsal hand bordered by the 
black tubercles along the sides of the back is now very conspicuous. 
The tubercles* on the sides arc orange* A lemon yellow baud runs 
between the line of the black marginal tubercles of the back and that 
of tils uppermost row on the side; white a broken white line rims 
between the second anti third rows on the side. The ground color of 
the sides is greenish gray, stippled with black; the under parts are 
drab with black stippling? the thoracic legs and the bases of the ab¬ 
dominal legs arc black. The hairs arc now longer and more abundant 

than ever, mid the soft pale gray ones arc 
pa rt i mi l a rl y not ieea ble. The intensi ly 
of the colors varies much in different 
individuals, but the features described 
are characteristic of this stage and are 
intensified in the next. The caterpillars 
themselves are active, fine-looking, long^ 
haired fellows, about three-fourths of an 
inch long. They run rapidly with n 
noticeable humping motion of the body* 
The web worms seem to he creatures 
jjosscssed with a spinning man in or an 
insatiable desire to work for work's sake. 
Thither the weaving instinct is ovorde- 
velnpcd or it has survived a time when 
it served a greater need than at present.* 
for the caterpillars continually elaborate 
the walls of their houses, although they 
arc already fulfilling every purpose of 
their construction. Moreover, the webs 
are so scam to be deserted that eudi sub¬ 
stantial building looks superfluous, and 
the inhabitants often move oil to a new 
place from a web that still contains an abundance of fresh, uneaten 
loaves. Yet, even when the provisions in an old tent are entirely gone, 
n few caterpillars will always stay with it* working away mi the walls 
and framework as if building a memorial for nil time. By night as 
well as by day work goes on. Late on warm nights, in the illumina¬ 
tion of a lantern or a flash light, one may see the busy laborers swaying 
and twisting or dangling in mid-air in all kinds of perilous attitudes 
on invisible scaffoldings against the sky; Yet there are occasional 
periods of rest, besides those accompanying the molts, when all the 
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occupants of a tent are stretched out motionless, some on the outside, 
some within* evidently simply indulging in repose* 

Whatever may be the secret motive of the web worms 1 industry, it 
does not appear to involve the idea of protection from enemies- for, 
whatever benefits the caterpillars may derive from their elaborate 
architecture, immunity from attack by other creatures is not one of 
them. Any bird that cares to eat. hairy caterpillars could make a 
^ood meal almost any time from the outside of the webs: but the 
only birds known to eat web worms are cuckoos and screech owls, and 
certainly these do not cause any great depletion of the web worm 
population. Garden toads will gulp down the wooliest of caterpillars, 
even if they choke, but they do not climb trees. The worst enemies 
of insects are other insects, parasitic species that lay their eggs in 
the bodies of their victims. The web worms 11 web offers little shelter 
against parasites. Caterpillars on the outside are exposed to direct 
attack; and parasites with long, sharp ovipositors do not hesitate to 
enter the edifice where they stab right and left at the occupants so 
conveniently suspended in its meshes. Praying m anti da, assassin 
bugs, and hunting spiders are included amongst the known pre¬ 
daceous enemies of web worms, hut their toll on the colonies is only 
comparable with that of thugs and murderers in human communi¬ 
ties- Insects in general hold their place In nature by force of 
numbers, dust as plants survive a multitude of destructive forces 
through a superabundance of seeds, so insects maintain themselves 
against odds by producing each season sufficient of their kind to 
gratify the appetites of all their enemies and still be sure of enough 
to propagate their species. 

A few days after the web worms have shed their fourth skins they 
molt again and enter into the sixth and last stage of their larval 
lives. They have now become superb creatures an inch In length 
{fig- 5, and pL £* {?), but they appear much longer than this on 
account of the great spread of the body hairs. Those on the tuber¬ 
cles along the sides of the back make an elegant sweep outward and 
upward, those on the sides curve downward, covering a width nearly 
equal to (he length of the body. The dark band nn the back is of a 
soft, rich velvety black* parted by a norrow, fragmentary median 
line of white and bordered on each side by the row of prominent 
black latero-dorsal tubercles. In general, the colors are deeper* the 
hairs longer, grayer. and woollier than in any of the preceding 
stages t but sometimes it is difficult to distinguish at b glance small, 
pale individuals of Stage VI from large, dark ones of Stage V, Meas¬ 
urements of the head, however* give constant differences between all 
stages- The web worms m Stage VI have heads two-fifths wider 
than those of stage V, 
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\\ hilc the sixth stage is marked S ■ y an intensification of the phys¬ 
ical characters of all the other stages^ it is characterised by new traits 
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of temperament. A spirit of in¬ 
dependence now asserts itself— 
the caterpillars will be hound no 
longer by the rules and regula¬ 
tions that have restricted their 
lives thus far. They will live 
for a while with (lie smaller 
members of the family who have 
lagged behind in Stages V and 
IV, but they will do no work 
about the house or out of it. and 
they will totally ignore that rule 
of web worm etiquette which for¬ 
bids the eating of the entire leaf. 
Instead of beginning at the 
center and stripping the surface 
outward, they now begin at the 
edge and devour the whole thick¬ 
ness, eating away all the tissue 
clear down to the larger veins 
and mid rib. Perhaps some did 
so m Stage V, but in general it is 
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caterpillars to feed in this man¬ 
ner. Toward their emaller brof hers and sisters, who are still laboring 
with their spinning and weaving, the big indolent fellows comport 
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themselves ns masters toward slaves. But they soon tire of ease nnd 
luxury, and a spirit of restlessness takes hold of them. The old home 
no longer has attractions; the unknown world beyond is calling. So, 
one by one. the furry' giants wander off, each choosing a route to his 
own liking. From ardent communists they have changed to arrogant 
individualists. They run rapidly with a pronounced humping urn ce¬ 
ment: of the back* first noticed in Stage V* a trait characteristic of the 
woolly bear caterpillars; to which the web worms are closely related. 
But the full grown web worms arc not gentle like those furry creatures; 
they arc proud and irritable and very much resent being disturbed or 
handled. When one of the travelers is stopped in his course by human 
fingers lie whirls about, humps and kicks, spits out a drop of greenish- 
brown liquid from his mouth, and drops from the tree. During this 
wandering stage the webwonus may be seen traveling all over trees 
and fences far from home, and most evidently enjoying their new’ free¬ 
dom. They feed along the way on whatever tree or bush they hap¬ 
pen to he upon when hunger overtakes them. Yet they do not travel 
like one out purely for pleasure. They go about with a nervous 
hurry, and are ever stopping to ex an sine chinks, corners, and crevices 
as if such places held a special interest for them. This curiosity 
prows upon them and develops into a desire for concealment, which 
at last becomes paramount. In fact, the real purpose of the final 
wandering period m the webworm^ life is the finding of a suitable 
shelter for its next approaching stage, that of the chrysalis or pupa. 

The pupa is the stnge in insects where the w T orm is made over into 
the final adult form. When the webworm caterpillar feels that Us 
time of change is near, it selects some retreat beneath a piece of 
loose bark, in a corner or under any ledge of a fence, beneath rub¬ 
bish, leaves, or stones lying on the ground, or it even burrows below 
the surface of the earth. Wherever it decides to locate, it there pro¬ 
ceeds to spin and weave a loose cocoon of silk about itself. But. as 
it bends and twists at its work, its long hairs become rubbed off 
against the enveloping network and are enmeshed in the threads, 
with the result that the fabric of the finished cocoon is half silk 
and half wool. If the cocoon is constructed on the ground or beneath 
the surface, particles of earth become woven into its texture and, in 
this case, the denuded web worm must wear a penitential vestment 
worse than the traditional one of sackcloth and ashes. Most any 
other caterpillar would evade this hardship by secretly lining the 
thing with a coating of soft silk; but the web worm must have had 
its fill of spinning earlier in its career, for it now endures anything 
rather than weave more than a mere covering for itself. Some indi¬ 
viduals avoid the spinning altogether by crawling into deserted 
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cocoons of other specie^ The cocoons of tussock moths are generally 
sticking about in handy places on the trees and fences* and in one 
of these still inhabited by the tussock pupa the writer once found 
a web worn i stretched out beside the proper occupant, apparently 
waiting for its ow T n change to take place. When the web worm’s 
cocoon b complete it is a grayish brown, fuzzy, flimsy* oral structure, 
about five-eighths of an inch in length (pi. 3* D) t and is often cov¬ 
ered all over with grains of sand or bits of other surrounding mate* 
riaL Its walls are thin, but there is no opening left for the escape 
of the future moth, which must provide its own exit. 

The caterpillar within the cocoon b a homely object that may 
well bo glad of its concealment from the public. Shorn of its long 
Imirs and shrunken to three-fourths its earlier length it now looks 
like nothing but a wretched worm, and bears little resemblance to 
the proud creature so finely dressed that but lately scorned [dl 
restraint us it wandered at large in joyous freedom. When the cat¬ 
erpillar's work is done it falls into a state of torpor* becoming slug¬ 
gish and inert, though it is still irritable and recoils from any touch, 
even from any tickling on the cuds of what hairs it lias left; but it 
exhibits nothing of that active resentment to disturbance so charac¬ 
teristic of its active life. The small size of the cocoon compels it 
to lie in what looks like a most uncomfortable position with the 
head and tail ends bent beneath the under surface of the body. 
When a caterpillar in this condition is liberated from the cocoon 
it continues in its stupor for a few minutes and then appears to 
awake and become conscious that it is free again. It now slowly 
unbends, stretches, squirms, rolls over and finally, extending itself 
to nearly its normal length, walks off- gaining agility with exer¬ 
cise- The instinct to weave even becomes active again and some 
individuals are able to make what might pass for a second cocoon, 
though many can spin only a few threads, the one cocoon appar¬ 
ently having exhausted their supply of silk. But a caterpillar that 
is too far gone in the prepupal sleep is capable of little action beyond 
an occasional squirm or a sidewise roll. Such ns this will soon 
change to the pupa wherever it may be lying. 

The writer can not say just how long the web worm caterpillar 
remains in its dormant state, but most species spend About 24 hours 
in what is called the pre-pupal period. Then the skin splits over 
the hack of the head and thorax and a bard-shelled object appears 
within. Tliis is the pupa, which has already formed inside the 
larval =kin + It has no free appendages, but by a wriggling and 
squirming of its flexible body it pushes its head and shoulders out 
of the rent, works the loosened skin down over its body, finally push¬ 
ing it off completely from its tapering terminal segments and crowds 
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it into the rear end of the cocoon, where henceforth this lust evi- 
dance of its caterpillar origin remains as a shrunken, hairy wad. 
The pupa sheds the larval skin in one piece, hut in all the molts of 
the caterpillar the bard shell of the head is detached at the neck 
and cast oil separately. 

The pupa is a seedlike object about half an inch in length, having 
the form and structure shown in figure 10 + The head end is rounded, 
the opposite end tapering; the partly developed legs, wings, and 
utitemme are plainly visible but are stuck down close to the sides and 
under surface of the body* and are covered all over by a thin coating 
of varnishl ike glass. At first the pupa is pale and soft and h capable 
of considerable wriggling movement. 'The head, thorax anil wings 
uru greenish, the abdomen dull yellowish* A fter about 12 hours, how¬ 
ever* the skin hardens to a brittle shell, the colors change to a uniform 
dark reddish brown (pi. 2, /: ) . and the power of motion is almost 
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lost. A hard-shelled pupa like this is called a ehrtj&alis. The three 
intersegment a! lines between the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
segments of the abdomen (fig. 9} form deep grooves around the body 
which retain a flexibility that allows the creature to twist the rear end 
of the body a little, the only form of exercise it can now take. The 
fore parts are sculptured all over with small irregular rugosities, but 
the metathorax and the abdomen are closely punctured with shallow 
pits, except the sides of the three intemgmental grooves which are 
smooth and polished* The last segment ends in a flat tongue which 
bears a fringe of slender spines* each ending in a flat, cupped disk. 

The cocoon-making period of the web worms extends from the 
middle of July to the second week of August, depending on how early 
the eggs were laid and hatched in the spring, on the latitude, and on 
the climate of any particular season. Exact dates for the events of 
an insect’s life are of interest or value only in connection with local 
conditions and must be determined separately for each locality where 
the species is studied. After a week or more of confinement in Its 
cell, straight-jacketed in the pupal skin, the creature that was form¬ 
erly a web-worm is set free again by nature's invisible warden. The 
she Eld ike skin of the pupa opens along two lines, one on the mid line 
of the back of the first two body segments, the other around the back 
of the head and down the rear edges of the antennae. The second 
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split cuts out a long shield-shaped piece in the lower side of the 
pupal shell, which drops down and allows the prisoner, already 
become a moth, to emerge as far as the narrow limits of the cocoon 
will permit. Some caterpillars have the foresight to leave a partly 
open door at the end of the cocoon for the convenience of the moth, 
hut the webworm does not concern itself about any such provision for 
its future. Yet the moth escapes. Cocoons from which the moths 
have emerged have a round hole at one end with the edges flaring 
outward. It is presumed that the moth eludes a liquid from its 
month that softens the wall of the cocoon sufficiently for it to push 
through. The crumpled wings then expand, the feeble legs gain 
strength and ? when night comes, the moth flies back to freedom in 
the trees. 

But what a transformation the creature ]sos undergone since its 
larval days. The moth is the perfect insect and is like its parents, 
but the caterpillar lias departed far from its ancestral line. By 
letting its appetite get away with U T it degenerated into a worm, and 
nature hud to shut it up in the pupal shell to reform it and make 
it over again into a moth. The cocoons are often to be found 
amidst damp, dark, moldy surroundings under rubbish on the ground, 
and the gentle snow-white moths, with their large, soft black eyes, 
emerging from such incongruous environments seem to signify that 
the caterpillar- sins have been fully expiated. The purified creature 
will henceforth eat ilo more. Perhaps a dewdrop will slake its 
thirsjt, but solid food will never pass its lips s nor will it l>e tempted, 
for it has no jaws (fig, 11) and probably no appetite. Its body 
contains a supply of predigested nourishment stored up by the 
caterpillar sufficient for the rest of its life. The business of the 
moth is to produce the eggs that will generate the succeeding brood of 
caterpillars. 

The moths from the spring generation of caterpillars lay their eggs 
during the latter part of July and the first half of August, placing 
them on the undersides of leaves as did their parents in the 
spring before them. A second brood of caterpillars issues in a 
shorter length of time than did those produced by the spring eggs, 
because the weather is now* warmer and ha stems the incubation, 7 
to 10 days being usually sufficient at this season, whereas in the spring 
eggs remained unlatched for as long as 15 days. The young web- 
worms proceed at once with the construction of another set of tents 
which are finished by late summer or by early fall Then the full- 
grown caterpillars are again to be seen wandering at large, till they 
in turn spin, their cocoons and change to pupae. The fall pupae, 
however, are destined to remain within the cocoons until the follow¬ 
ing spring, for the moths that emerge from them are those that will 
start the webworm life nil over again next year. 
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The webs uf the two generations of caterpillars become au mi mere ms 
null so conspicuous in the tree.ii by fall that probably for thk reason 
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the species has been named the fall web worm (Ifyphani/ia amen uf 
entomologists) T which name distinguishes it from several other kinds 
of web worms. The webs somewhat resemble the homes of the tent 
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caterpillars; but the tents of this species Jo not inclose leaves ami 
are used only for shelter, the occupants going out in bands to forage 
on the leaves of the trees, returning home to rest after each meal. 
In some parts of the country, particularly in New England, the fall 
web worm is commonly known as the w bagwciim,* but it is improperly 
so called because this name belongs to another caterpillar, one more 
abundant farther south and more properly deserving of the name 
since it encases its body in n close-fitting bag. 

The fall web worm belongs to the family Arcfciidae, which includes 
also stub well known caterpillars as the brown and yellow woolly 
bears and the hedgehog caterpillar. The last is that popular weather 
prophet who is supposed to have hb brown and black colors pro¬ 
portioned each full according to the weather prospects of the com¬ 
ing winter. Most of the Arctiid caterpillars arc hairy or woolly 
and have the 1 mil's grouped on tube ivies of the skin. They run with 
that characteristic humping motion noted especially in the Inter 
stages of tin- Wftbwarais. The moths are of medium size but moat 
of them have strikingly beautiful colors, the wings being white, 
yellow, brown or red. anti spotted or banded in u groat variety of 
patterns. For this reason they have been given the general name 
of tiger moths. Some of them, however, are of plain colors. The 
moths of the fall web worms are usually pure white s though some 
have the front wings covered with small brown or blackish spot* 
and the abdomen brownish above (fig. 11) t while an occasional in¬ 
dividual lias u few spots on the hind wings. The spotted ones arc 
usually males, though some females also are spotted. The back of 
tils thorax and the head ore clothed in long soft fur, tho large black 
eye- stand out prominently on the sides of the facts while below 
each eye arc two small tufts of blackish hairs. The antennae are 
usually white above, dark brown beneath, with the brown encroach* 
mg on the aides of the segments and producing a sjunited effect, but 
often the upper surface ia brown also though the fringe may lie 
white. The La sm of the front legs and parts of the middle legs are 
pale sulphur yellow. The tibiae and feet usually are black hh on 
their front edges except at the ends of the joints, which gives them 
the appearance of being ringed with white. The wings expand 
from l\ to If inches and fhfia closed the Ijody and wings are live to 
seven eighths of an inch lung. 

Tho fall webworm ranges all over the eastern part of the United 
states from the Atlantic coiost to the Rocky Mountains, and also 
lives in parts of California* It feeds on a great variety of deciduous 
trees* Jitfl species being listed in its known diet as given in llullrtih 
It) of the U. S* Etiiri'siii of Entomology* It is particularly n in 
orchards and on city shade tree*, Trees kept sprayed with arscnU 
cals are of course freed from webwottna along with other Icnf-feftd- 
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lug species* Ordinarily webs can l^e easily removed from small trees 
by culling qff the supporting twigs or by burning with a kerosene 
Lurch. 

The wvbwurms Unit live in Canada, in New York State, and in 
New England north of the middle of Connecticut are said by some 
entomologists to be different from the common Ilt/phanirm cun 
being darker in color and having reddish-brown instead of grayish 
hairs in the last stage. These have but one generation m a year and 
the caterpillars spin larger webs. The moths can not be distinguished 
from the pure white forms of atneOy but none of them ever have any 
spots on the wings. This northern form is distinguished in name 
as {lyphaniria temt#r* When the moths of the two species are caged 
together the males and females of each mate freely amongst their 
own kind, but they will not intermarry. These points have all been 
described by H. R Lynian in the thirty-second report of the Knlo- 
luulogical Society of Ontario for 1001. 

It is too bad that we ourselves have reached a mental state so far 
above the other creature^ because it cuts us off froru all communica¬ 
tion with them. We are hopelessly above any intimate understanding 
of Llie mind of a caterpillar, und aa a consequence we am loath to 
credit It with having any mind at *1L Most people do not even know 
that a caterpillar has a nervous system. Yet it lias a brain, a long 
nerve cord* and nerves that branch to all its parts and regulate its 
actions the same as ours are go verned. But the acts of the caterpillar 
are attributed by us lo whnt we call instinct# a word that we can 
pronounce better thnn wo can ddine. 

Yet, even if we must regard inserts as mere automata, unwittingly 
acting in resjainse to internal stimuli of some sort, the successive 
adjustment of these impulses to the creature^ varying needs is some¬ 
thing still beyond our powers of comprehension* A brief outline of 
the webwormV life will illustrate how all its acts arc primed to 
follow one another in unvarying sequence and to be always operative 
ai the proper time and place* The nervous mechanism may be 
likened to those bomba of modern warfare which are timed to go off 
precisely when they reach the mark at which the gunner minis them. 
With the caterpillar every impulse is prearranged, predestined in 
the cgg t for each individual through all the ads of its life in 
the Same rotation* Nature has laid down a curriculum which all 
that live must follow. In rnir present state of knowledge we do not 
know what may be the nature of the commands that drive the 
creatures on* nor how they arc com™ mi rated, but an analysis of 
what is involved would he something like this: The controlling force 
b located in the centre! nervous system and is implanted there by 
heredity* for insects learn nothing by education and serve nu apprcii- 
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ticeship in their trades. Therefore, ia j Lite something [3 registered 
un the substance of the future nervous tissue that, at u certain period 
in the future caterpillars life* gives the command to work, to spin 
and weave a house of silk. Then* on this same or other nerve tissue, 
another command is registered, to be effective only alter the other 
has been executed, which says, u cease work and take life easy,” A 
third says, “travel” A fourth in turn says* “find some secluded 
place, regardless of the nature of the surroundings, and there sur¬ 
round yourself completely with a case of silk.' 3 After this the purely 
vegetative forces become predominant and changes follow in which 
regulated movements have no part. The change to the pupal stage 
and the final transformation to the moth are all physiological proc¬ 
esses of growth; hut even here the shedding by the pupa of the larval 
skin and the escape from the cocoon by the moth am acts of coordi¬ 
nated instinct. The moths themselves are bound by few rules of 
conduct. When the instincts to mate and to lay eggs on the leaves of 
trees have been fulfilled, their duties and their lives are ended. 

Though we may have no unquestioned evidence that the power of 
reason is possessed by any insect, still, can we conceive, that a mere 
mass of organized matter can do ah the things that a web worm does, 
and yet have nothing in common with ourselves? Can the cater¬ 
pillars have appetites, a sense of touch* fear of danger, and show 
resentment at im interference with their natural rights without some 
consciousness at least of their own existence? Does the worm turn 
with no more emotion than a piece of rubber? And, can we really 
believe it even if we think so! 
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COLLECTING INSECTS ON MOUNT RAINIER. 


By A. L r .MtLi.SM.ii, 

Pr&festor of Entomology, fhv Stale CoUeye of 


[WStb 9 platrad 

Monarch of mount urns is Rainier. But u few hours ride by train 
or uuto stmt Least ward from Tacoma, this massive peak rises to a 
height of 14,400 feet. Other mountains may be higher but none is 
as stupendous as the ice-covered dome of Rainier, pushing heaven¬ 
ward almost from sea level. The Indians revered the mountain 
as their god. Their white successors have created a national park 
about it, and modern roads and ways of conveyance now place the 
gardens of Paradise within easy access of all. 

To the naturalist the broad slopes of the mountain are replete 
with more than ordinary interest. In a couple of hours it is possible 
to ascend through life zones almost duplicating those requiring a 
journey of thousands of miles to the north to explore. The dense 
tall forests at the foot of the mountain give way to open woods of 
stunted trees as the higher altitudes are reached, and these in turn 
to alpine grassy meadows, to gorgeous flower gardens, then to barren 
stone fields and to perpetual snow ami ice. 

As the vegetation changes at successive elevations, so different in¬ 
sect forms are encountered. The wealth of unusual species and often 
the abundance of individuals of bizarre forms make insect collecting 
on the slopes of Rainier a must exciting experience for the ento¬ 
mologist. The vastness of the mountain, bespeaking a great circum¬ 
ference to the various encircling life zones, has permitted extensive 
breeding grounds and lessened the chance of extinction of stranded 
forms left on its slopes at the conclusion of the great ice age. Thus it 
is that Rainier, more than any other mountain in the United States, 
shows an unusual number of species the counterparts of which live 
far to the north. 

One of the main advantages of Rainier is its accessibility to the 
tourist. Most visitors enter the national park at the southwest or 
Nisqually entrance, coming over the roads from Tacoma. Those 
bringing camp outfits are permitted to tent at certain designated sta- 
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Eions, the most im port tint of which aro Lougm ire’s Springs and 
i aindise I ark* at both of which food supplies can be purchased 
from the stores. Elaborate hotels and Jess pretentious tent houses 
aio also maintained at these two stations for the convenience of 
the unencumbered traveler. 

Between the park entrance and Longmire the road winds through 
n dense forest of huge evergreen trees, the Douglas fire rivaling the 
giant trees of California in height. This forest is luxuriantly 
carpeted with shrubbery so as to be Almost impenetrable at times. 
Large-leaved spiny devil’s clubs, vine maples, alders* salmon berries, 
oikl spirals help fill in the underbrush. Insect collecting in this 
darkened sonc of from 2*000 to 3,000 feet elevation is mainly char¬ 
acterized, ah elsewhere in the forests (lankaig the Cusco.dc Mountains, 
by the abundance of small Hying forms in early summer and the 
paucity of specimens after midsummer. 

Above Longmire in general the forest opens, the trees are smaller, 
anti different species enter to take the place of the larger trees found 
mainly below. 1 he underbrush is less dense, mainly eric&ceouo, and 
in the burns along the ridges consists largely of tire weed and huckle¬ 
berry. In the damper stretches mierodipfera abound us in the lower 
woods. A chance dropping of bear dung entices swarms of cu- 
propliilous borbonds, finy Rhnmphoniyias weave their interinili¬ 
able dance over the pools and rills* the silvery fenmles hovering 
close to lhe surface of the water, the more venturesome black males 
going forth to capture the midges used as a mating offering. Over 
the purple flowers of the pentstemons a cloud of midget Anthalhia 
x ^gSBg up and down. Mosquitoes are a plague in the early* summer. 
Bloodsucking Symphoromyias* called M the bad biter,” follow the 
traveler and vie with the smaller buffalo-gnats, which have emerged 
from the mountain streams, in being a torment. 

In the open there is less dearth of flowers and the insect fauna 
correspondingly changes. Syrphus flies, bumblebees, wasps, butter- 
ilies, and longhorn beetles are more abundant, but to the collector 
who k familiar with forest insects, so far there is nothing 
distinctive of the greatest mountain. At an elevation of about S,0^3 
feet, reached all the way by a road so evenly graded that auto- 
mobiles ascend on high gear, suddenly a vista of un alpine flower 
park opens beyond a clump of scrubby trees. The effect of the 
flrsfc view is startling* In profusion of spue las, in infinite beauty of 
color, ip the expanse of natural beds of flowers, tho gardens of 
Rainer are wonderful beyond description* The verdict of moun¬ 
taineers is that they surpass those of any other alpine reg'on of the 
world. Reds, blues, yellows, purples, and white arc commingled 
In luxuriant growth. It seems a sacrilege to wade knee-deep through 
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the flowers, but tits avvarms of mountain insects Eire too great n 
provocation for an entomologist to resist 

In id pine regions the growing season ji short. The gardens of 
Pamdtee Park are covered by many, many feet of winter snow which 
does not melt completely away until late in August, Beds of 
avalanche 111v and of the large western anemone follow the retreat- 
ing snowline, even pushing out their flowers through the disappear¬ 
ing crust. In ei few weeks, or a few days even, the flowers must 
make their appeal for insect pollinators in order to mature seeds by 
the time of autumn snowfall. The struggle for existence is thus 
especially keen and the competing plants develop color, perfume, 
and nectar to the utmost. There are also physiological reasons why 
mountain gardens are so marvellously attractive to insects. The 
intensely sunny days alternating with the cold nights increase the 
production and condition the storage of sugars, and also influence 
the development of color. 

Flowers in their phvletic making are illustrated by the castillejas, 
or Indian paintbrush. The floral parts of these plants are incon¬ 
spicuous at the top of an erect stalk, but arc advertised by whorls 
of compacted red leaves, that function like specialized corollas. 
Castillcjas elsewhere are usually a salmon yellow, but on Mount 
Rainer several species approach a true scarlet. 

Strangely enough, it is not the brightest-hued flowers that are 
visited by the most insects. Perhaps their colors are to compensate 
for other lack of appeal. The brilliant outstanding red paint¬ 
brushes, the beds of solid blue lupines, or the mats of pink heather 
are not the best places for the entomologist interested in general 
collecting to seek. Instead, it is the white heads of the ill-smelling 
valerian over which insects swarm. Bumblebees of many coat pat¬ 
terns , the large syrphus fly, Seric&mym ckalcopyga (pi. 0, fig* 1). 
first described from Alaska, ichneumons, saw flies, butterflies, taebi- 
nids, the broad-shouldered beetle, Pachyta (pi. 8, fig. 12)* and many 
species of syrphus flies attend these flowers in unbelievable num¬ 
bers. Other flowers characteristic of the alpine gardens which are 
frequented by flying insects are the broad-leaved hellebore or yc ra- 
tmm, the nodding heads of mountain dock, the white avalanche lily 
or deerstongue, and the large western anemone. 

The ridges above the alpine gardens teem with insects whenever 
the sun shines* A favorite promenade of a half-mile to the north 
of Paradise Inn is the climb to Alta Vista, This ridge has proved 
to be one of the best of collecting fields for insects* The copse® of 
stunted alpine hemlock and sub alpine fir on its slopes have pro¬ 
duced several un described species of da nee-flics* Now and then 
among the shadowy trees can be seen a conspicuous steel-blue horn- 
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tail wasp (pi. 8. fig, B), seeking to deposit its eggs beneath the bark 
of one of the firs. Here, also, the prize of the mountain, Pocota, 
ffrandit, a large bumblebee! ike syrphid (pi. 0, fig. 8), may alight on 
the panicles of mountain ash or rosy spiraea. 

In the open spaces at the crest of the ridge a group of insects dis¬ 
port themselves in the sun. A bee fly of the genus Anthrax (pi. ft, 
fig. 3) flattens itself against the rnciis to absorb to itself whatever 
beat may radiate, the silver base of its wings reflecting the sun like 
a mirror. Another l>ce fly laelis the epaulets, but is equally con¬ 
spicuous by its dense coat of crimson hairs, A beautiful but rather 
rare western fly, Arctophda flagrant (pi. 8, fig. 1), which ranges from 
Alaska to New Mexico, also frequents this ridge. Here in a few 
minutes we have seen more specimens than in years of summer moun¬ 
tain collecting elsewhere. Two variations of this species occur, one 
covered with uniformly gnlden silky hairs, the other with bright red 
hairs over the abdomen. It is interesting to notice how many of the 
western flics that mimic bumblebees have a red abdomen, like the 
common western species of these bees. As would be expected from 
the presence of the red-tailed mimics, the red-bellied bumblebees also 
occur on Mount Rainier in abundance, A sister species to Arctophilu 
flagrant was described in 1008 from British Columbia under the 
name of ArctophUa IJarveyi (pi. 8, fig. 2). This species is regarded 
by collectors as one of the most desirable of the popular family 
Sytphidou It resembles the white-tailed western bumblebee, Bembus 
occidentalis, in coloration, and is closely akin to the European type 
of this northern genus, .4. bembifortnut, Needless to say the dis¬ 
covery of this species on Alta Vista was a cause for rejoicing. This 
fly was not so fond of basking as A . flagrant, but hovered shyly at the 
edge of a copse and seemed to show a predilection to settle among 
the twisted flowers of the curious lmisewort, Pediculari# racemose. 

It is characteristic of mountain diptern that many species are 
mimics, closely resembling wasps, yellow jackets, and bumblebees, 
This impression may be due to the predominance of the family 
Syrphidts which contains many mimetic forms. On Rainier a dearth 
of yellow jackets is accompanied by a corresponding decrease in 
bornetlike forms, while the unusual abundance of bumblebees is re¬ 
flected in the prevalence of fuzzy-hairy flies. Nowhere in our expe¬ 
rience have we encountered more bumblebees than in these flower 
gardens. 

Even the dead and bared tree trunks produced their quota of 
interesting species. On Alta Vista it beautiful species of the slender 
blnrk bee fly, Eclimus (pi. 8, fig. 6) was encountered day after day on 
the weathered '‘ghost trees," A tiny fly which proves to be an un¬ 
described genus of the Miliehiinie was also discovered peering and 
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probing into cracks and scams in these trees. Shining black car¬ 
penter ants likewise appropriate the dead trees for their nidificatLons. 
Severn! species of robber flics., one with beautifully pictured wings 
ant! yellow-plumed abdomen (pL S t fig. 8), use the tree trunks as a 
vantage post from which to pounce down on an abundant but luck¬ 
less prey. 

One of the big buzzing flies, a cutworm parasite generally known 
as ticUnomyia algena (pi. 8, fig. 4), is a regular visitor to Alia Vista, 
coming up in numbers to disport itself in the warm sunshine after 
its tour among the flowers below. This is a shining black bristly 
species, one of the most active of all* but since its wings are small 
as compared with its bulky body, it must vibrate them the harder 
to get into flight. Ilcncc it is rare to Lind a specimen on the ridge 
not having its wings frayed and torn. Like the flowers that hurry 
through their short season, the flics are energized by the actinic sun 
rays, and thus they are capable of more rapid movements than are 
the insects at tidewater level or those of the sonilier cool forests. Tt 
is the pursuit of elusive insects like these that gives to mountain 
collecting the exercise of a tennis game coupled with the zest of cap¬ 
ture that comes with angling and hunting. It is fortunate for the 
entomologist that national park regulations are not construed to 
forbid insect collecting, since they do prohibit the general public 
from picking flowers and killing game. 

When the sun shines on the alpine parks it is hot. Even on the 
snow fields, where it is freezing under foot, mountain sunburn is a 
serious and not to be belittled affliction. The absence of the bottom 
mile of air removes a potent filter of light and heat and the sun¬ 
shine ic correspondingly intensified. The photographer must make 
allowance for the greater chemical energy of the sunshine, just a a 
the flowers and insects have adjusted themselves to their alpine sur¬ 
roundings. But the sun may not shine every day. The mountain 
visitor must not come with the expectation that every summer day 
will be filled with the glory of sight-seeing, for sometimes the parks 
are enveloped in clouds and sometimes it rains. The vastn&s^ of the 
icy dome, said to be more extensive than the whole glacier system 
of the Alps* coupled with the ra rifled atmosphere, causes cloud 
formation ami on the slightest provocation the precipitation of rain* 
In its way it is interesting to sojourn among the clouds, thus to learn 
that they are not fleecy* but depress*ugly damp and cold. It is start- 
ling to watch the fantastic shapes of mist arise from the clear air, that 
in a few moments may obliterate all view of the mountain and drive 
into hiding every form of insect life* But when day follows day 
of rainy weather the entomologist is not so keen for the “Camp of 
the Clouds.” Fortunately he is at liberty to move to one of the 
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lower stations where clouds and rain are not excessive. The guides 
inform visitors that Rainier is accented on the first syllable, and 
sometimes the visitor is inclined to reply that the mountain is rainier 
(him other places. 

In the course of his rambles the entomologist will take one of the 
trails to the east leading up the valley of the Paradise River, past 
the marvelous Sluiskin Falls, to Manama Ridge. Sluiskin Falls is 
named after the Indian guide who, in 13T0, conducted the first white 
explorers ns far as this point and refused to desecrate the mountain 
by advancing beyond the timberline on Manama Ridge. The lower 
part of this trip leads through grassy meadows furrowed by rills of 
ice-cold water which course from the snow fields above. These rills 
are the haunts of various cascade-loving insects. Several species of 
rare cranefiics and clinoccrans and three undescribed genera of 
cm pi dine flies have been taken along the banks of these rivulets. 
Two of the new genera were found in abundance during the middle 
of August in 1917. At that time the writer was called away to an¬ 
other part of the State and on returning a week later found the ritls 
dry and the flics gone. A visit to the same fields the past summer 
failed to disclose a single specimen of the songht-for insects. In 
common with the majority of mountain insects* the appearance of 
these empids is ephemeral. One can not leisurely select his con¬ 
venience to make their acquaintance, but must- be guided by their 
time for emergence. The soil on the mountain sides is shallow and 
incapable of storing moisture. While the snow is going off the sod 
is boggy and marsh-inhabiting insects abound. A week later might 
witness a complete transformation. The ground has become parched, 
lilies have progressed from flower to seed, and the former insects 
have disappeared* their places being taken by a new set of autumnal 
species, the tiger beetles (pi. 8, fig. 5) being among the few to remain 
over. 

The slopes near Sluiskin are steep in the extreme, but are luxuriantly 
overgrown with hellebore and other more hrilliant flowers, and 
crowned by n fringe of mountain ash trees. The crest is Mazamn 
Ridge and marks the highest extension of the forest trees. Here at 
an elevation of about 6,300 feet are to be found distorted, prostrate 
dwarfs of the trees that grow so nobly below, now hut a few feet 
in height, yet possibly centuries old. .Submerged under snow all but 
a few weeks of the year and growing out of the soil-hare rocks, it is 
an inhospitable environment they find. Tfo wonder that thev are 
stunted. Sharply marked are the last groups of trees, that have 
enemarbed on the glaciers to the limits of possible endurance, and 
lM*yond them stretch miles of ice, broken only where ridges or jam¬ 
ides of volcanic rock jut through. 
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Manama liidgc, like the lower ridge at Alta Vista, halts many 
insects in their upward flight* At the very edge of the snow field, 
the patches of Imre volcanic sand are sufficiently warmed by the sun 
to hold a little gathering of passers-by. Bee flies* ‘ 4 flesh flies,' 1 tiger 
beetles, several species of large horseflies, and dainty little butter¬ 
flies appropriate tile sands us basking ground or dart back and forth 
in the vicinity. One of the most beautiful of syiphus flies, C(tU- 
probola pulchtr by name (pi. 8, fig. 7), is at home here* its metallic 
bronze-green body reflecting the sunshine thus to catch the collector’s 
eye and to arouse Ills cupidity. It is interesting to note the proxim¬ 
ity of strictly vernal forms and those of high summer at the edge 
of the snow field. Xowhere at low elevations would it be possible to 
find sawflics, mosquitoes, era nellies, and springtime empids cohabit¬ 
ing with summer forms like robberilips, taehinids, bee flics, and long¬ 
horn beetles, 

A short walk beyond the ridge, over the Paradise Glacier, brings 
one to the edge overlooking the deep valley of the Cowlitz. Here 
the slope is overgrown by tlie Indian basket grass which is the most 
conspicuous of the alpine flowers. This plant is a species of lily, 
with a hundred or so small creamy flowers crowning a tall, erect 
stalk set in a dense mat of radiating narrow leaves. The flowers of 
the basket grass are attractive to many insects but particularly to 
the huge gyrphid fly, Pocota grandU (pi. U, fig. 3). It has been our 
good fortune to see hundreds of these remarkable insects darting 
from flower cluster to flower duster, and even to catch them by the 
camera as well as by the net. 

All of the insects that congregate on the ridges are not admired 
by tourists, however, for mosquitoes likewise gather in disconcerting 
numbers whenever the wind is not stirring. Naturally the marshy 
flanks of the mountain afford excellent breeding places for mosqui¬ 
toes, and at times these insects are decidedly in evidence, necessitat¬ 
ing the wearing of a veil or the application of a perfumed oily 
repellent for comfort* Fortunately, from our experience, the species 
are strictly diurnal, so that when the cold air currents descend from 
the ice dome at night mosquitoes do not trouble the camper’s sleep. 
Whenever one of the periodical storms sweeps over the* mountain, 
the frail mosquitoes are blown away, where we do not know or care, 
but for days afterward there is a respite from their attacks, until a 
new invasion emerges from the pools or comes up from below. 

Although conspicuous plant life ceases at the timber line, insects 
occur still higher. Some of the species are indigenous. like the 
wingless grasshoppers (pi, p, fig. 2) and lubber crickets (pi. 0, fig. 6) 
of the pumice fields. It seems remarkable that a plant-eating insect 
like the dectiine cricket could occur so abundantly in a spot so bar- 
101257—23 - 28 
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ren. What they can find for subsistence is probably a greater prob* 
lem for them than for us* Most of the species of insects of the 
higher altitudes, however, are ascending migrants that have lost their 
way. Ichneumon flies, flying ants, syrphids, and butterflies, impelled 
by the remarkable instinct to fly upwards, are overcome by the cold 
and drop to perish on the ice. It is no trick to do a good day’s col¬ 
lecting by picking up these wayfarers when one is trudging over the 
icy wastes. Even at tho very summit 24 miles above the base of the 
mountain* the mountaineer guides report the usual occurrence of but- 
terflies and ayrphids. 

The plants of Mount Rainier are known comparatively well* for 
niany botanists have explored its slopes. Piper enumerates over 300 
species of flowers. The birds and mammals are being studied by the 
United States Biological Survey* but the species of higher mammals 
are decided ly limited in number, so there is a prospect of this task 
bein# completed within a reasonable time* A s far as we know no 
one has undertaken a methodical study of the many secies of in¬ 
sects found on Tift i fliers slopes. Desultory collecting of insects has 
been done from time to time by Aldrich* Dyer, Kincaid* Piper, and 
undoubtedly others, but the rich insect fauna of Rainier still remains 
practically untouched and unknown* even though the alpine fauna 
of no other mountain is so inviting and so accessible. The relation¬ 
ship of the insect fauna of Rainier to that of the neighboring ire- 
mantled peaks, Baker to the north, and Adams, Hood, and St 
Helens to the south* the extent of arctic components of its fauna, 
the zonal distribution of its insects, and the correlation between the 
insects and the distinctive flora arc problems for the future. 

Much has been said and much has been written about the majesty 
of this king of mountains and the wonder of it* crown of alpine 
flowers. Of these accounts the most expressive is the following brief 
summary of John Muirs visit. 

Of all the fk^mouiitainB, whirls, like beacons, once blazer! along the Pacific 
coa*:!, Blount Hftlnlcr la the noblest In form, ha a the most Interesting forest 
cover, and. with perhaps the except!an of Bhnsto, la the btKbest am! most 
flowery, its motive white dome rises out of the forests* like n worM by 
itsplf, to el height of 14,000 to 16,000 feet- The forests reach ta a height 
cf a little over 0,000 feet, anil above the forests there Is n zone of tlic 
liveliest flowini, 60 in lies In circuit and nearly 2 miles wMe, m closely pimteil 
enO I Eixuriim( that It seems ns If nature, jslail to make an ripen spuec between 
wooda so dettse ami !co *o 0eep H were economizing the precious ground, nn<! 
try!ns to see hew many of her darlings she can qet together Id one mountain 
wrenth— tin isles. anemones, cchitnhtnes, erylhrenioiiis, larkspurs, etc,* among 
which wo wale kae^ileep and wait*-deep, the bright corolla* in my rials touch- 
Ing petal to petnL Altogether this is the richest Hufcnlplne Garden l have ever 
round, a perfect flower elyslum. 

purpose of tills paper is to urge others to share the joys of a 
' ^hisgrandest of our national playgrounds. 
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* h V|EW OF “Tatoqsh Range. Which Hews in Paitadjse Park to the south, 
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B. FIRE WEED EPlLOBIUM ANOUSTh 
FOLIUM 1 l H THE OLD BuFT* NEAR 
Naftada Falls. 
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Plate 6. 



A. A Sit of mountain garden in Paradise Park Showing Mountain dock 
polygonum bistortoides . Lupine Lupinus suhalpinu^i, Wild Parsnip 

LiQuSTrCOM PUHPUR6UW , VALERIAN VALERIANA SITCHENAISl, AND SEED 

poos of Western Anemone s Pulsatilla occidentalism. 
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Plate a. 
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THE SCIENCE OF MAX: ITS NEEDS AND ITS 
PROSPECTS . 1 


Hr Karl Pearso*. r, ii, s. 


A nth ropafatjy —the understanding of man—should lie. if Pierre 
Oharron were correct, the true science and the true study of mankind. 1 
H e might anticipate that in otir days—in this era of science—ant hrn- 
pologT in its broadest sense would occupy the same exalted position 
that theology occupied in the Middle Ages. We should hail it “Queen 
of the sciences,” the crowning study of the academic curriculum. 
Wily is it that we are section IT and not section At If the answer 
be given that such is the result of historic evolution, can we still be 
satisfied with the position that anthropology at present takes up in 
our British universities and in our learned societies? Have our uni¬ 
versities. one and all, anthropological institutes well filled with en¬ 
thusiastic students, and are there brilliant professors and lecturers 
teaching them not only to understand man’s past, hut to use that 
knowledge to forward his future? Have we men trained during a 
long life of study and research to represent our science in the arena 
or do we largely trust to dilettanti—to retired civil servants, to un¬ 
earned travelers or colonial medical men for our knowledge, and to 
the anatomist, the surgeon, or the archeologist for our teaching? 
Needless to soy, that for the study of man we require the better part 
of many sciences: we must draw for contributions on medicine, on 
zoology, on anatomy, or archeology, on folk-lore and travel-lore, nay. 
on history, psychology, geology, and many other branches of knowl¬ 
edge. But a hotchpotch of the facts of these sciences does not create 
anthropology. The true anthropologist is not the man who has 
merely a wide knowledge of the conclusions of other sciences, he is 
the man who grasps their bearing on mankind and throws light on 
the past and present factors of human evolution from that knowledge. 
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( a in afraid I am a scientific heretic— an outcast from the true or¬ 
thodox faith— r do not believe in science for its own sake. I believe 
only in science for man's sake. You will bear on every side the ar¬ 
gument that it is not the aim of science to tie utile, that you must pur¬ 
sue scientific studies for their own sake and not for the utility of the 
resulting discoveries. I think that there is a great deal of obscurity 
about this attitude, I will not say nonsense. T find the strongest sup¬ 
porters of “ science for its own sake ” use as the main argument for 
the pursuit of not immediately utile researches that these researches 
will he use fid some day, that we can never be certain when they will 
turn out to he of advantage to mankind. Or, again, they will appeal 
in non-utile branches of science ns providing a splendid intellectual 
training — us if the provision of highly trained minds was not itself a 
social function of the greatest utility I Tn other words, the argument 
from utility i* in both cases indirectly applied to justify the study 
of science for its own sake. In the old days the study of hyper- 
spiLi-c—space of higher dimensions than that of which we have physi¬ 
cal cognisance—used to be cited as an example of a non-utile scientific 
research. Tra view of the facts: (i) that our whole physical outlook 
on the universe-—and with it I will add our whole philosophical and 
theological outlooks—nre faking new aspects under the theory of 
Einstein; and {iij that study of the relative influences of nature and 
nurture In man can he reduced to the trigonometry of polyhedra in 
hyperspace—we see how idle it is to fence off any field of scientific 
investigation 03 nonutile, 

^ et arc we to defend the past of anthropology — and, in particular, 
of anthropometry—as the devotion of our science to an Immediate 
nonutile which one day is going to 1# utile in a glorious and epoch- 
rnaking manner, like the Cl ifford-E instein suggestion of the curva¬ 
ture of our spare? I fear we cun take no such flattering unction to 
our souls. I fear that 1,4 the best is yet to be* 1 con not be said of 
our multitudinous observations on ia height -sitting** or on the cen¬ 
suses of eye- or hair-colors of our population. These things are dead 
almost from the day of their record. It is not only because the bulk of 
their recorders were untrained to observe and measure with scientific 
accuracy, it is not only because the records in 9 out of 10 cases omit 
the associated factors, without which the record is valueless. It is bc- 
CftLts r the progress of mankind in its present stage depends on char¬ 
acters wholly different from those which have so largely occupied 
the anthropologist's attention. Seizing the superficial and easy to 
observe, he has let slip the more subtle and elusive qualities on which 
progress, on which national fitness for this or that task, essentially 
depend*. I lie pulse-tracing, the reaction -time, the mental age of the 
men under bis control, are far more important to the commanding 
u 111 rer—nay. I will add, to the employer of labor—than any record 
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of spun, of heat! measurement, or of pigmentation categories. The 
psychophysical ami psyehophysiological characters arc of far greater 
weight in the struggle of nations to-day than the superficial measure¬ 
ments of man’s body. Physique, in the fullest sense, counts some¬ 
thing still, but it is physique as measured by health, not by stature 
or eye-color. But character, strength of will, mental quickness 
count more, and if anthropometry is to be useful to the State it must 
turn from these rusty old weapons, these measurements of stature 
and records of eye-color to more certain appreciations of bodily 
health and mental aptitude—to what we may term “vigorimetrv" 
and to psycliometry. 

Some of you may be inclined to ask: And how do you know that 
these superficial size-, shape-, and pigment-characters arc not closely 
associated with measurements of soundness of body and soundness of 
mind? The answer to this question is twofold, and T must ask you 
to follow me for a moment into what appeals a totally different sub¬ 
ject. I refer to a ‘‘pure race.” Some biologists apparently believe 
they can isolate a pure race, but in the case of man, I fed sure that 
purity of race is a merely relative term. For a given character one 
race is purer than a second, if the scientific measure of variation of 
that character is less than it is in the second. In loose wording, for 
we can not express ourselves accurately without mathematical sym¬ 
bols. that race is purer for which on the average the individuals are 
closer to type for the bulk of ascertainable characters than are the 
characters in a second race. But an absolutely pure race in man defies 
definition. The more isolated a group of men has remained, the 
longer it lias lived under the stuns environment, and the more limited 
its habitat, the less variation from type it will exhibit, and we can 
legitimately speak of it as possessing greater purity. We, most of us, 
probably believe in a single origin of man. But as anthropologists 
we are inclined to speak as if at the dawn of history there were a 
number of pure races, each with definite physical and mental char¬ 
acteristics; if this were true, which I do not believe, it could only 
mean that lip to that period there had been extreme isolation, ex¬ 
tremely differentiated environments, and thus marked differences in 
the direction and rate of mental and physical evolution. But what we 
know historically of folk wanderings, folk mixings, and folk absorp¬ 
tions has undoubtedly been going on prehistorieally for hundreds of 
thousands of years, of which we have recorded only a small historic 
fragment. Have we any real reason for supposing that “purity of 
race” existed up to the beginning of history, and that we have alt 
got badly mixed up since? 

I<et us, however, grant that there were purer races at the beginning 
of history than we find today. Let us suppose a Nordic race with 
a certain stature, a given pigmentation, a given shape of head, and a 
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given mentality. And, again, we will suppose au Alpine race, differ¬ 
ing markedly in type from the Nordic race. What happens if we 
cross members of the two races and proceed to a race of hybrids i A 
Mendelian would tell us that these characters are sorted out like cur«ia 
from a pack in all sorts of novel combinations. A Nordic mentality 
will be found with short stature and dark eyes, A tall but brachy* 
cephalic individual will combine Alpine mentality with blue eyes. 
Without accepting fully the Mendelian theory we can tit least accept 
the result of nia^ observations, which show- that the association 
l>etween superficial physical measurements and mentality is of the 
slenderest kind. If you keep within one class, my own measurements 
sIjow me that there is only the slightest reflation between intelligence 
and the size and shape of the head. Pigmentation in this country 
seems to have little relation to the incidence of disease. Size and 
shape of heat! in man have been taken as a rough measure of size and 
shape of bruin* They can not tell you more—perhaps not ns much as 
brain weight—imd if brain weight were closely associated with in- 
telligencCj then man should be at his intellectual prime in his teens. 

Again, too often is this idea of close association of mentality and 
physique carried into the analysis of individuals within a human 
group, L e . of men belonging to one or another of the many races 
which have gone to build up our population. We talk as if it was 
our population which was mixed, and not our germplaem. We are 
accustomed to speak of a typical Englishman.. For example, Charles 
Darwin; we think of his mind as a typical English mind T working in 
n typical English manner, yet when we come to study hb pedigree 
we seek in vain for “purity of race*" lie is descended in four differ¬ 
ent lines from Irish kinglets; he is descended in as many lines from 
bcottbh and Fictish Kings. He had Manx blood. He claims descent 
in at least three lines from Alfred the Great, and so links up with 
Anglo-Saxon blood, but he links up also in several lines with 
Charlemagne and the Carlovmgians, He sprang also from the SaXOfl 
Emperors of Germany, as well as from Barbarossa and the lichen' 
staufena. He had Norwegian blood and much Norman blood. Be 
hud descent from the Dukes of Bavaria, of Saxony, of Flanders, the 
Irmcea and the Kings of Italy* lie bad the blood in his 

veins of b ranks, Alamans, Merovingians, Burgundians, and Kongo- 
^vOs He sprang in direct descent from the Hun rulers of Hungary 
T 4 t ? T*. Bm P* TOlB of Constantinople. If I recollect rightly, 
lLlL * terrible provided a Hussion link. There is probably nut 
I ^ U lhl Europe concerned in the folk wanderings which 

a m Lh , e ancestr J Charles Darwin. If it has been 
a : f l *, m lc , case ^ one Englishman of this kind to show in a con- 
assert \\ ^ Ul # ^ OVir hnpure is hb race, can we venture to 

a ** t ie ^ knowledge were possible of attainment, we 
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could expect greater purity of blood in any of bis countrymen ! What 
we are able to show may occur by tracing an Individual in historic 
times, have we any valid reason for supposing did not occur in pre¬ 
historic times, wherever physical barriers did not isolate a limited 
section of mankind 1 If there ever was an association of definite mem 
taHty with physical characters, it would break down as soon as race 
mingled freely with race, as it has done in historic Europe. Isolation 
or a strong feeling against free interbreeding—as in a color differen¬ 
tiation—could alone maintain a dose association between physical 
and mental characters. Europe has never recovered from the general 
hybridization of the folk wanderings, and it is only the cessation of 
wars of conquest and occupation, the spread of the conception of 
nationality and the reviving consciousness of race, which is provid¬ 
ing the barriers which may eventually lend through isolation to a 
new linking up of physical and mental characters. 

In a population which, consists of nonintermarrying castes, as in 
India, physique and external appearance may be a measure of the 
type of mentality. In the highly and recently hybridized nations of 
Europe there are really but few fragments of “pure races ” left, and 
it is hopeless to believe that anthropometric measurements of the 
body or records of pigmentation are going to help us to a science of 
the psychophysical characters of man which will be useful to the 
State, The modern State needs in its citizens vigor of mind and 
vigor of body, but these are not characters with which the an¬ 
thropometry of the past lias largely busied itself. In m certain sense 
the school medical officer and the medical officer of health are doing 
inure State service of an anthropological character than the an¬ 
thropologists themselves. 

These doubts have come very forcibly to my notice during the last 
few years. What w r ere the anthropologists as anthropologists doing 
during the war? Many of them were busy enough and doing valu¬ 
able work because they were anatomists, or because they were sur¬ 
geons, or perhaps even because they were mathematicians. But as 
anthropologists, w'bat was their position! The whole period of the 
war produced the most difficult problems in folk psychology. There 
were occasions innumerable when thousands of Jives and most heavy 
expenditure of money might have been saved by a greater knowledge 
of w hat creates and what damps folk movements in the various races 
of the world. India, Egypt, Ireland, even our present relations with 
Italy and America, show only too painfully how difficult we find it to 
appreciate the psychology of other nations. We shall not surmount 
these difficulties until anthropologists take a wider view of the ma¬ 
terial they have to record, and of the task they have before them if 
they wish to be utile to the State. It is not the physical measure¬ 
ment of native races which is a fundamental feature of anthropome- 
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try to-day; it is the psyehometry and what I have termed the vigo- 
i i ■ net i v of white- as well ns of dark-skinned men that must become 
the main subjects of our study. 

Some of you may consider that I am overlooking what has been 
contributed both in this country and elsewhere to the science of folk 
psychology. I know at least that Wilhelm Wundt’s* great work runs 
to ten volumes. But I also know that in its 5,4f>2 pages there is not 
a single table of numerical measurements, not a single statement of 
the quantitative association between mental racial characters, nor, 
indeed, any attempt to show numerically the intensity of association 
between folk mentality and folk customs and institutions. It is folk 
psychology in the same stage of evolution as present-day sociology 
is in, or as individual psychology wus in before the advent of expe¬ 
rimental psychology and the correlational calculus. It is purely de¬ 
scriptive and verbal, I am out denying that many sciences must for 
a long period still remain in this condition, but at the same time I 
confess myself a firm disciple of Kriar Huger Bacon 1 and of Leo¬ 
nardo da \ ind,* and believe that we can really know very little 
about a phenomenon until we can actually measure it and express its 
relations to other phenomena in quantitative form. Now you will 
doubtless suggest that sections of folk psychology like language, 
religion, law, art—much that forms the substance of cultural an¬ 
thropology—are incapable of quantitative treatment I am not con¬ 
vinced that tills standpoint is correct. Take only the first of these 
sections— language, I am by no means certain that there is not a 
rich harvest to be reaped by the first man who can give unbroken 
time and study to the statistical analysis of language. Whether be 
start with roots or with words to investigate the degree of resem- 
blunee in languages of the same family, he is likely, before he has 
done, to learn a great deal about the relative closeness and order of 
evolution of cognate tongues, whether those tongues be Aryan' or 
Sudanese. And the methods applicable in the cose of language will 
apply in the same manner to cultural habits and ideas. Strung® as 
the notion may seem at first, there is a wide field in cultural an¬ 
thropology for the use of those same methods which have revolu¬ 
tionised psychometric technique, to soy nothing of their influence on 
osteometry. 

ibc problems of cultural anthropology are subtle, but so indeed 
arc the problems of anthropometry, and no ins trument can he too 
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fine if our amtlysis is lobe final. The day is past when the arithmetic 
of the kindergarten sufficed for the physical anthropologist; the day 
is coming when mere verbal discussion will prove inadequate for the 
cultural anthropologist. 

I do not say this merely in the controversial spirit. I say it be¬ 
cause I want to find a remedy for the present state of affairs. I want 
to see the full recognition of anthropology, os a leading science by 
the State. I want to see the recognition of anthropology by our 
manufacturers and commercial men, for it should be at least as im¬ 
portant to them as chemistry or physics—the foundation of an¬ 
thropological institutes with their museums and professors in Ham¬ 
burg and Frankfurt have not yet found their parallels in commer¬ 
cial centers here. 1 want to see a fuller recognition of anthropology 
in our great scientific societies, both in their choice of members 
and in the memoirs published. If their doors are being opened to 
psychology under its new technique, may not anthropology also seek 
for fuller recognition f 

It appears to me that if we are to place anthropology in its true 
position as the Queen of the sciences, wo must work shoulder to 
shoulder and work without intermittente in the following directions: 
Anthropologists must not cease— 

(1) To insist that our recorded materia! shall be such that it is 
at present or is likely in the near future to be utile to the State, using 
the word i( State H in its amplest sense. 

(2) To insist that there shall be institutes of anthropology, each 
v ith :i full stuff of qualified professors, whose whole energy and time 
shall be devoted to the teaching of and research in anthropology, 
ethnology, and prehistory. At least three of our chief universities 
should be provided with such institutes. 

(3) To insist that our technique shall not consist in the mere state- 
nieiit of opinion on the facts observed, but shall follow, if possible, 
with greater insight, the methods which are coming into use in 
epidemiology' and psychology. 

I should like to enlarge a little further on these three insistencies, 
t a fundamental planksof the campaign 1 have in view. 

1, INSISTENCE ON THE NATURE OF THE MATERIAL TO EE DEALT 

WITH, 


I have already tried to indicate that the problems before us tn-dav 
t e grate problems that are pressing on us with regard to the future 
can not bo solved by the old material and by the old methods. Wo 
have to make anthropology a wise counsellor of the State aud this 
means a counsellor in political matters, in corumereial matters, and 

If! CTurtnl Ti'i iTi i v-i"! 
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Jho Governments of Europe have hud military advisers, financial 
advi^re, transport and food exports in their service, but they have 
not had ethnological adviser®; there have been no highly trained 
anthropologists at their command. You have only to study the peace 
of \ cisailles to see that it is ethiiologically unsound and can not be 
permanent, it is no good asking why our well-meaning rulers did 
not consult our well-meaning anthropologists. I for one confess 
that we have not in the past dealt with actuality, or if we did deal 
with actuality, that we have not treated it in a manner likely to im¬ 
press either the executive or the public- at large. There lacked far too 
often tlic scientific attitude and the fundamental specialist train¬ 
ing. 1 will not go so far as to say that, if the science of man had 
been developed to the extent of physical science in all European 
countries, and had then had its due authority recognized, there 
would have been no war, but I will venture to say that the war would 
have been of a different character, and we should not have felt that 
the fate of European society and of European culture hung in the 
balance, as at this moment they certainly do. 

Eo one can allow individual inspiration to-day, und you may 
Justly cry a Daniel has no right to issue judgment from the high seat 
of the feast. Daniel® business is that of the outsider, the stranger, 
the unwelcome person interpreting, probably his own, scrawling on 
the wall, 

ell, if it be hard to learn from friends, let us at least study im- 
passionately from our late foes. Some of my audience may'have 
read the recent manifesto of the German anthropologists, their 
clarion cry for a new and stronger position of the science of man in 
academic studies. But the manifesto may have escaped some, and 
so closely does it fit the state of affairs here that I venture to quote 
certain portions of it. After reciting the sparsity of chairs for the 
study of physical and cultural anthropology’ in the German universi¬ 
ties and how little academic weight has been given to such studies, 
it continues: 


W lien* these sciences have otherwise found recognition In the universities, 
Uiey are net represented by specialism, so that anthropology is provided for by 
the anatomists. ettmaloyy by the geographer*, and prehistory by Germanists 
archeologists and ijcologlsls. ami this although, la the present extent of thc^ 
mr« sciences. the real command of each one of them demands the complete 
worWnif powers or mi Individual. This want of teaching posts hud made itself 

, . ? otl ® t,lu waf * *> that the mi miter of specialists and of those Inter* 

tntwl In our science tms receded* 

And again: 

p e ^^ g | l .| h ^thn ^o Trj hl1 ie ,,Tre “ Lnw In political pamphlets eth- 

noloKy and ethnosphy- evp, ng th * ^ trpatJr o( B re*t-Utove^were 
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uswl too often ms cntcUwonls without tliclr tiwra being clear about the idwa 
tbuae words convey, The said reaulut of our foreign policy, die collapse of utl 
our calculations as to national frauen of mind, were J>u«i| |u no small degree 
on ethnographic Ignorance; one has only to take far example the ease of the 
Turks, Ethnology should not embrace only the spears and clubs of the Savages, 
hut also the psychology and demography of the white races, the Euroiwui pen- 
Pies. At thin very moment, when the right of self-determination Inm become 
a foremost question of the day. the scientific determination of die boundaries 
of a people awl Its lauds has become a task of the first importance. But our 
government of the past knew nothing of the actlvitiy of the ethnologists, and 
the universities were not Hi the condition to come to their old. for ethnological 
chairs and Institutes were wanting. The foundation of such must be the tusk 
of tiie immediate future * 11 

And once more: 

The problems of the military Stat» of our people, of the physical coustitw 
tlou of dm various social classes, of the Inlluence of the nodal and material 
environment u[k«i them, the problems of die biological grounds for the full Ut 
the birth rate and its results, of die racial coiuj^sltlon of our tropic, of die 
eventual nielal dlfterenccs and the accompanying diverse mental capacities of 
the Individual strum, and dually the racial changes which may take place In a 
folk under the hUluences of civilization, uud the hearing of alt these matters 
on the fate of a nudou, these are problems which can alone be Investigated tuid 
brought nearer to Million by anthropology. Even cow after the wnr-popula- 
lion problems stand In the forefront of interest, the question of foik-ln, U* 
and of die falling birth rate is die vital question of the future." 

I must ask your pardon for quoting so much, hut it seems no 
strongly to point the moral of my talc. If you will study what tier- 
many is feeling and thinking to-day, do not hope to find it in the 
newspaper reports; seek it elsewhere in personal communication or 
n, German writings. Then, I think, you will agree will, me that 
rightly or wrongly there is a conviction spreading in Germany that 
the war arose and that the war was lost because a nation of professed 
thinkers had studied all sciences but had omitted to study aptly the 
science of man. And in a certain sense that is an absolutely correct 
conviction, for if the science of man stood where we may hope it will 
stand in the dim and distant future, man would from the past and 
the surrounding present have some grasp of future evolution, and 
so have a greater chance of guiding its controllable factors 

We are far indeed from that to-day; but it befits us none the less 
to study what this new anthropological movement in Germany con- 
notes. It means that the material of anthropology is going to change 
or rather that its observations will be extended into a study of U,J 
mental as well as the physical characters, and these of the white races 
as well as of the dark. It means that anthropologists will not only 
study individual psychology, hut folk psychology. It mena^and 
this is directly said—that Germany, Laving lost her colonies, will 
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stiJl maintain her trade by aid of consuls, missionaries, traders, 
travelers, and others trained academically to understand both 
savage and civilized peoples. This is a perfectly fair field, and if 
the game be played squarely can solely lead to increased human 
Sympathy, and ive shall only have ourselves to blame if other na¬ 
tions are before us in their anthropological knowledge and its prac¬ 
tical applications The first condition for State support is that we 
show our science to be utile by turning to the problems of racial 
efficiency and of race psychology, and to all those tasks that Galton 
described as the first duty of a nation—- u in short, to make every in¬ 
dividual efficient both through nature and by nurture.' 3 

Does this mean that we are to turn our backs on the past, to 
desert all our prehistoric studies and to make anthropology the 
servant of sanitation and commerce? Not in the least; if you think 
this is my doctrine I have indeed failed to make myself even roughly 
clear to-day* Such teaching i$ wholly opposed to my view of the 
function of science. I feel quite convinced that you can not under¬ 
stand man of to-day, savage or civilized, his body or his mind, unless 
you know his past evolution, unless you have studied fully all the 
scanty evidence vve have of the stages of Ills ascent* I should like 
to illustrate this by an incident which came recently to my notice, 
because it may indicate to some of those present the difficulties with 
which the anthropologist has to contend to avoid misunderstanding. 

Looking into the ancestry of imm and tracing him backward to a 
being who was not man and was not ape, we ask had this prot-simio- 
human, in the light of our present knowledge, more resemblance to the 
gibbon or to the chimpanzee as we know them to-dayf Some nat¬ 
uralists link man up to the apes by n gibbonlike form, others by a 
troglodyte type of ancestor. Some would make a push to do without 
either. But granted the alternative, which is the more probable? 

1 his is the problem of lhe hylobatic or the troglodyte origin of man. 

I had given a lecture ou the subject, confining my arguments solely to 
characters of the thigh-bone. Now there chanced to be a statesman 
present, a man who has had large responsibilities in the government 
of many races* I have been honored by seeing his comments on my 
lecture, ,h I am not. 3 he says, u particularly interested in the descent 
of man. I do not believe much in heredity, and this scientific 
pursuit of the dead bones of the past does not seem to me a very 
useful way of spending life, I am accustomed to this mode of study ■ 
earned \olumes have been written in Sanscrit to explain the con¬ 
junction of the two vowels l a' and l u. J It i* very learned, very 
ingenious, mt not very helpful* * * * lam not concerned with 
in} r^enea much as with my future. Our intellects can be more 

* ™ n *JgeiMis y etl1 ployed than in finding our diversity from the ape 
sert ma> te no spirit, no soul; there is no proof of their 
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existence. If that is so, let us do away with shams and live like 
animals. If, on the other hnrul. there is a soul to be looked after, 
let us all strain our nerves to the task; there is no use in digging into 
the sands of time for the skeletons of the past; build your man for 
the future.” 

What is the reply of anthropology to this indictment of the states¬ 
man! 1 ou can not brush it lightly aside. It is the statement of a 
good man and a strong man who is willing to spend bis life in the 
service of his fellows. He sees u- handling fossils and potsherds and 
can not perceive the social utility of our studies. He does not believe 
any enthusiasm for human progress can He beneath the spade and 
callipers of the scientific investigator. lie has never grasped that the 
man of to-day is precisely what heredity and his genealogy, his past 
history and his prehistory, have made him. He does not recognise 
that it is impossible to build your man for the future until von have 
studied the origin of his physical and mental constitution. Whence 
did he draw his good and evil characteristics—are they the product 
of his nature or his nurture? Man has not a plastic mind and body 
which the enthusiastic reformer can at will mould to the model 
of his golden age ideals. He has taken thousands of years to grow 
into what he Is, and only by like processes of evolution—intensified 
and speeded up, if we work consciously and with full knowledge of 
the past—can we build his future. 

It does matter in regard to the gravest problems before mankind 
to-day whether our ancestry was hylobatic or troglodyte. For five 
years the whole world has been a stage for brutality and violence. 
Wc have seen a large part of the youth of Europe who were best 
fitted mentally and physically to be parents of future generations 
perish; the dysgcnic effect of this slaughter will show itself each 
20 to 25 years for centuries to come in the census returns of half 
the countries of the world. Science undertook work which na¬ 
tional feeling bade it do, but on which it will ever look back with 
a shuddering feeling of distaste, an uneasy consciousness of having 
soiled its hands. And ns aftermath we see in almost every land an 
orgy of violent crime, a sense of lost security, and at times we dread 
that our very civilization may perish owing to the weakening of the 
social ties, the deadening of the responsibilities of class to class. This 
outbreak of violence which lias so appalled the thinking world, is 
it the sporadic appearance of an innate pas-ion for the mw and 
brutal in mankind, or is it the outcome of economic causes forcing 
tiie nations of the world to the combat for limited food and material 
supplies? I wish we could attribute it to the latter source, for then 
we could eradicate the spirit of violence by changing environmental 
conditions. But if the spirit of violence be innate in man, if there 
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tK' times when he not only sees red but rejoices in it—end that was 
t G | 1 m ^ formed when T crossed CrermaiiY on August 

■ .vT™ oQtbreflkB oi violence will not cease till troglodyte 
nan ^v itv is bred out of man. That is why the question of trogln- 
‘ or hylobatic ancestry is not a pursuit of dead bones. It is n 
vital problem on which turns much of folk psychology. It is a 
problem utile to the State, in that it throws light on whether nature 
or nurture is the more likely to build up man’s future—and save him 
10,11 the recurrence of such another quinquennium. 

Tlu: critic to whom I have referred was not idle in his criticism, 
c ik not )ten taught that evolutionary doctrine has its bearings on 
practical !ife. The 1 1 iologist and the anthropologist are at fault; they 
ave too often omitted to show that their problems have a very close 
re ation to those of the statesman and the social reformer, and that the 
problems of the latter can not he solved without a true insight into 
man s past, without n knowledge of the laws of heredity, and without 
a due appreciation of the causes which underlie great folk-movements, 

2. INSISTENCE OX INSTITUTES OF A NTH ttOFOLOfi Y. 


The anthropological problems of the present day are so numerous 
and so pressing that we can afford to select those of the greatest 
utility. Indeed, the three university institutes of anthropology I have 
suggested would have to specialize and then work hard to keep abreast 
of the problems which will crowd upon them. One might take the 
European races, another Asia And the Pacific, and a third Africa. 
America in anthropology can well look after itself. In each case we 
need something on the scale of the Paris ft-ole d’AnthropoIogic, with 
its J7 professors and teachers, with its museums and journals. But 
we want something else—a new conception of the range of problems 
to be dealt with and a new technique. From such schools would pass 
out men uith academic training fit to become officials, diplomatic 
agents, teachers, missionaries-, nod traders in Europe, in Asia, or in 
Africa, men with intelligent appreciation of and sympathy with the 
races among whom they proposed to work. 

But this extra-Sta*e work, important as it is. is hardly comparable 
in magnitude with the iatra -State work which lies ready to hand for 
the anthropological laboratory that bus the will, the staff, and the 
equipment to take it up efficiently. In the present condition of affaire 
V n - 3 I ' \ ° thfit much of this work* bein^r psychometric f will 
wl into the hands of the psychologist, whereas it is essentially the 
finl D f W<>I j 0 l .^ e nn thro polo gist, who should come to the task, if 
nnt "!*!.? of comparative material and of the 

f t,- [ ncn / Physical, of mankind, on which Ills present 
faculties so largely depend. The danger has arisen because the 
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nnthropomctcr has forgotten that it is as much his duty to measure 
the human mind as it is his duty to measure the human body, and that 
it is as much his duty to measure the functional activities of the 
human body—its dynamical characters—ns its statical characters, 
liy dynamical characters I understand such qualities as resistance to 
fatigue, facility in physical and mental tasks, immunity to disease, 
excitability under stimuli, and many kindred properties. If you tell 
me that H't are here trenching on the field of psychology and medicine. 
1 reply: Certainly; you do not suppose that any form of investiga¬ 
tion which deals with man—body or mind—is to be omitted from the 
science of man? If you do you have failed to grasp why anthro¬ 
pology is the queen of the sciences. The university anthropological 
institute of the future trill have attached to it a psychologist, a medi¬ 
cal officer, and a biologist. They are essential portions of its requi¬ 
site staff, but this is a very different matter from lopping off large 
and important branches of its fitting studies, to lie neglected on the 
ground, or to be dragged away, as dead wood, to be hewn and shapen 
for other purposes by scientific colleagues in other institutes. Re¬ 
member that I am emphasizing that side of anthropology which 
studies man in the service of the State—anthropology as a utile sci¬ 
ence and that this is the only ground on which anthropology can 
appeal for support and sympathy from State, from municipality, and 
from private donors. I ou will notice that I lay stress on the associ¬ 
ation of the anthropological institute with the university, and the 
reasons for this are manifold. In the first place, every science is 
stimulated by contact with the workers in allied sciences; in the 
second place, the institute must be a teaching as well as a researching 
Ijody, and it can only do this effectively in association with an aca¬ 
demic center—a center from which to draw its students and recruit its 
stuff. In the third place, a great university provides a wide field for 
anthropometric studies in its students and its staff. And the advan¬ 
tages are mutual. Tt is not of much service to hand n student a card 
containing his stature, his weight, his eve-color, and his head-length. 
Most of these be can find out for himself. But it is of importance to 
him to know something of how his eye, heart, and respiration func¬ 
tion ; it is of importance to him to know the general character of his 
mental qualities, and how they are associated with the rapidity and 
steadiness of muscular responses. Knowledge on these points may 
lead him to a fit choice of a career, or ut any rate save him from u 
thoroughly bad choice. 

In the course of my life 3 have often received inquiries from school¬ 
masters of the following kind: We are setting up a school anthropo¬ 
metric laboratory, and we propose to measure stature, weight, height- 
sjttmg. &c. Can you suggest anything else we should measure ? 
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My invariable reply is: Don’t start measuringanything nt nil until 
von have settled the problems you wish to answer, and then just 
measure the characters in an adequate number of your boys, which 
will enable you to solve those problems. Use your school ns a labora¬ 
tory, not as a weigh house. 

And 1 might add, if I were not in dread of giving offense: And 
most certainly do not measure anything at all if you luive no problem 
to solve, for unless you have you can not have the true spirit of the 
anthropologist, and you will merely increase that material up and 
down in the schools of the country which nobody is turning to any 
real use. 


Which of us, who is a parent, has not felt the grave responsibility 
of advising a child on the choice of a profession ? We have before us, 
perhaps, a few meager examination results, an indefinite knowledge 
of the self-chosen occupations of the child, and perhaps some regard 
to the past experience of the family or clan. Possibly wc say John is 
good with his hands and does not care for lessons; therefore he should 
be an engineer. That may be a correct judgment if wc understand 
by engineer, the engine driver or mechanic. It is not true if we think 
of the builders of Forth Fridges and Assuan Dams. Such men work 
with the head and not the hand. One of the functions of the anthro¬ 


pological laboratory of a great university, one of the functions of a 
school anthropometric laboratory, should be to measure those physical 
and mental characters and their interrelations upon which a man's 
success in a given career so much depends. Its function should be to 
guide youth in the choice of a calling, and in the case of a school to 
enable the headmaster to know something of the real nature of indi¬ 
vidual boys, so that that much-tried man does not feel compelled to 
hide his ignorance by cabalistic utterances when parents question him 
on wlmt their son is fitted for. 

W ide, however, as is the anthropometric material in our universi¬ 
ties and public schools, it touches only a section of the population. 
The modern anthropologist has to go further; he lias to enter the 
doors of the primary schools; he lias to study the general population 
in all its castes, in its craftsmen, and its sedentary workers. Anthro¬ 
pology has to be useful to commerce and to the State, not only in 
association with foreign races, but still more in the selection of the 
right men and women for the staff of factory, mine, office, and trans¬ 
port. The selection of workmen to-day by what is too often a rough 
trial and discharge method is one of the wasteful factors of produc- 
tion, m employers even ask what trades parents and grandparents 
mve o owed, nor consider the relation of a man’s physique and men- 
^ proposed employment, I admit that progress in this 
rcc lor * a but if the work undertaken in this sense by 
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the anthropologist be well devised, accurate, and comprehensive, lho 
anthropometric laboratory will gradually obtain an assured position 
in commercial appreciation. As a beginning, the anthropologist by 
an attractive museum, by popular lectures and demonstrations, 
should endeavour to create, as Sir Francis Galton did at South Ken¬ 
sington, an anthropometric laboratory, frequented by the general 
population as well as by the academic class. Thus he will obtain a 
wider range of material. But the anthropologist, if he is to advance 
his science and emphasize its services to the State, must pass beyond 
the university, the school, and the factory, lie must study what 
makes for wastage in our present loosely organized society; he must 
investigate the material provided bv reformatory, prison, asylums 
for the insane and mentally defective; he must carry his researches 
into the inebriate home, the sanatorium, and the hospital, side by side 
with his medical collaborator. Here is endless work for the immedi¬ 
ate future, and the work in which we are already leagues behind our 
American colleagues. For them the psychometric and anthropo¬ 
metric laboratory attached to asylum, prison, and reformatory is no 
startling innovation, to be spoken of with I hi ted breath, It is a 
recognized institution of the United States to-day, and from such 
laboratories the u field workers’* pass out. finding out and reporting 
on the share parentage and environment have had in the production 
of the abnormal and the diseased, of the anti-social of all kinds. 
Some of this work is excellent, some indifferent, some perhaps worth¬ 
less, but this will always l?c the case in the expansion of new branches 
of applied science. The training of the workers must be largely of 
an experimental character, the technique has to be devised ns the 
work develops. Instructors and directors have to be appointed, who 
have not been trained ad hoc. But this is remedying itself, and if, 
indeed, when we start we also do not at first limp somewhat lamely 
along these very paths, it will only be because we have the advantage 
of American experience. 

There b little wonder that in America anthropology is no longer 
the stepchild of the State, It has demanded its heritage and shown 
that it can use it for the public good. 

Tf I have returned to my first insistence that the problems handled 
by the anthropologist shall l>e those useful to the State, it is because 
I have not seen that point insisted upon in this country, and it is 
because my first insistence, like my third, involves the second for its 
effectiveness—the establishment in our chief universities of anthro¬ 
pological institutes. As Gustav Schwalbe said of anthropology in 
1907— and he was a man who thought before he spoke, and whose 
death during the war is a loss to anthropologists the whole world 
over: 

101257—23 - 2fi 
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A lasting Inipravcnjcnt CAD only tarlse U tbe State recognizes that anthro- 
poSoRy ^ a scIqdcc preemliicntly of value to the State p a aeliriieo which not only 
deserves but can demand tbit chairs shall be ofHcially dstabUshod for It In 
every university. ■ * * Only this spread of officially authorize*! nnthro- 
imloRy in nil German tinJversltltft can enable !t to fulfil it ft task—that of train¬ 
ing men who, well armed with the weapon of anthropological knowledge, will 
he able to place their skill at the service of the State, Which will ever have need 
of them in increasing numhera . 1 

Our universities are not, ns in Germany Government controlled 
institutions, although such control is yearly me teasing. Here we 
have first to show that we are supporting the State before the State 
somewhat grudgingly will give its support to us. Hence the immedi¬ 
ate aim of the anthropologist should be—not to suggest that the 
State should a priori assist work not yet undertaken* but to do what 
he can. with the limited resources in his power, and when he has shown 
that what he has achieved is, notwithstanding his limitations* of value 
fo the State., then lie is in a position to claim effective sunport for 
his science, 

I have left to myself little time to place fairly lie fore you my thin! 
insistence. 

3. INSISTENCE ON THE ADOPTION OF A NEW TECHNIQUE. 


What is it that a young man seeks when he enters the university, 
if we put aside for a moment any social advantages* such as the 
formation of lifelong friendships associated therewith? He seeks, 
or ought to seek, training for the mind. He sleeks* or ought to seek^ 
an open doorway to n calling which will be of use to himself, and 
wherein he will take his part* a useful part, in the social organization 
of which he finds himself a member* Much us we may all desire it, in 
the pressure of modem life* it is very difficult for the young man 
of moderate means to look upon the university training as something 
apart from his professional training. Men more and more select 
their academic studies with a view to their professional value. We 
can no longer combine the senior wranglmhip with the pursuit of 
a judgeship; we can not pass out in the classical tripos and aim at 
settling down in life as a Harley Street consultant; we can not take 
a D+ , Sc ’ ^ chemistry as a preliminary to a journalistic career. It is 
the faculties which provide professional training that are crowded* 
and mm study nowadays physics or chemistry because they wish 
to be physicists or chemists* or seek by their knowledge of these 
tun/H t V Cach ™™rriaL posts. Even the faculty of arts itself 
schml L T^ Jt °r 11 professional school for elementary 
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offer to the young man who for a moment considers it as a possible 
academic study? There arc no profe^ioitnl posts at present open to 
him, and few academic posts. 1 " There is little to attract the young 
man to anthropology as a career. Ts its position as a training of 
mind any stronger? The student knows if he studies physics or 
chemistry or engineering that he will obtain a knowledge of the 
principles of observation, of measurement, and of the interpretation 
of data which will serve him in good stead whenever Ire hus to deal 
with phenomena of any kind. But, ales! in anthropology, while ho 
finds many things of surpassing interest, he discovers no generally 
accepted methods of attacking new problems, quot homines, tot sen¬ 
te nth'. The type of man we want in anthropology is precisely the 

man who now turns to mathematics, to physics, and to astronomy_ 

the man with an exact mind who will not take statements on authority 
and who believes in testing all things. To such a man anthropom- 
dry—in all its branches, craniometry, psychometry, and the wide 
field in which body and mind are tested together under dynamic con- 
ditions—forms a splendid training, provided his data and observa¬ 
tions arc treated as seriously as those of the physicist or astronomer 
by adequate mathematical analysis. Such a type of man is at once 
repelled from our science if he finds in its textbooks and journals 
nothing but what has been fitly termed “kindergarten arithmetic.” 
B hy, the other day I saw in a paper by a distinguished anthropolo- 
gist an attempt to analyse how many individual bones he ought to 
measure. He adopted the simple process of comparing the results 
he obtained when he took 10, 20, 30 individuals. He was not really 
wiser at the end of his analysis than at the beginning, though he 
thought he was. And this, notwithstanding that the whole matter 
has been thrashed out scientifically by John Bernoulli two centuries 
ago, and that its solution is a comm on pi ace of physicists and as¬ 
tronomers! 

How can we expect the scientific world to take us seriously and to 
treat anthropology as the equal of other sciences while this state of 
affairs is possible? What discipline in logical exactness are we 
offering to academic youth which will compare with that of the older 
sciences? What claim have we to advise the State until we have intro¬ 
duced a sounder technique and ceased to believe that anthropometry 
is a science that any man can follow, with or without training? As 
I have hinted, the problems of anthropology seem to me as subtle as 
those of physical astronomy, and we are not going to solve them with 
rustj weapons, nor solve them at all unless we can persuade the 
“ brainy bovB" of onr universities that they are worthy of keen 
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minds. Hence it seems to me that the most fertile training for 
academic purposes in anthropology is that which starts from anthro¬ 
pometry in its hroinle&t sense, which begins to differentiate caste 
and class and race, bodily and mental health and disease, by measure¬ 
ment and by the analysis of measurement. Once this sound ground- 
ing 1ms been reached the trained mind may advance to ethnology and 
sociology, to prehistory and the evolution of man + And I shall be 
surprised if equal accuracy of statement and equal logic of deduction 
be not then demanded in these fields, and I am more than half con¬ 
vinced, nay, I am certain, that the technique the student will apply 
in anthropometry can be equally well applied in the wider fields 
into which he will advance in his Inter studies, Give anthropology 
a technique as accuralc as that of physic, and it will forge ahead as 
physics has clone, and then anthropologists will take their due place 
in the world of science and in the service of the State. 

brands Gallon has a claim upon the attention of anthropolo¬ 
gists which I have not. He has been President of your Institute, and 
he spoke just 35 years ago from the chair I now occupy, pressing 
on you for the first time the claims of new anthropological methods. 
In Gallons words: “ Until the phenomena of any branch of kiiowl- 
edge have been submitted to measurement and number it can not 
assume the status and dignity of a science/ 11 Have we not rather for¬ 
gotten those warning words, and do they not to some extent explain 
why our universities and learned societies, why the State and states¬ 
men, have turned the cold shoulder on anthropology? 

I his condition of affairs must not continue; it is good neither for 
anthropology, nor for the universities, nor for the State if this 
fundamental science, the science of man, remains in neglect. It will 
not continue if anthropologists pull together and insist that their 
problems shall not fail in utility, that their scientific technique shall 
he up to date, and that anthropological training shall be a reality 
in our universities that these shall be fully equipped with museums, 
with material, with teachers and students. 


It is almost as difficult to reform a science as it is to reform a 
religion, in both cases the would-be re former will offend the sacro¬ 
sanct upholders of tradition, who find it hard to discard the faith in 
which they have been reared. But it seems to me that the difficulties 
° ljr ph*sd loudly for a broadening of the purpose and a 
sharpening of the weapons of anthropology* If we elect to stand 

"? . * *«■> * M» science will respond (o ties needs of 
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plans for the future^ that studios most accurately the factors which 
will improve the racial qualities of future generations either physi¬ 
cally or merit ally. Is anthropology to lie outside this essential 
function of the science of man? If 1 understand the recent manifesto 
of the German anthropologists, they are determined it shall not be 
so. The war is at an end, but the critical time will be with us again, 
I sadly fear, in 20 to 30 years, IIow will the States of Europe stand 
then? It depends to no little extent on how each of them may have 
cultivated the science of man and applied its teaching to the improve¬ 
ment of national physique and mentality. Let us take tare that our 
Nation is not the last in this legitimate rivalry. The organization 
of existing human society with a view to its future welfare is the 
crowning task of the science of man; it needs the keenest-minded 
investigatorsj the most stringent technique, and the utmost sympathy 
from all classes of society itself. Have we, as anthropologists, the 
courage to face this greatest of all tasks in the light of our knowledge 
of the past and with our understanding of the folk of to-day f Or 
shall wo assert that anthropology is after nil only a small part of the 
science of man, and retreat to our study of bones and potsherds on 
the ground that science is to be studied for its own sake and not for 
the sake of mankind? 1 do not know what answer you will give to 
that question, yet I am convinced what the judgment of the future 
on your answer is certain to be. It will be similar to Wang Yang 
Ming s reproof of the complacency of the Chinese cultured classes 
of his day: “ Thought and learning are of little value, if they be not 
translated into action.” 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Dy anthropology 0 f u ie Olii Americans is meant the status, physi¬ 
cally, physiologically, and demo graphically, of the oldest parts of 
the "white population of the Ignited States, aa contrasted with the 
American population at large and with other units of the white race. 

Since discovery this country has been an ever-increasing eddy 
that draw in T and still draws the offshoots and surplus of a wide 
range of white populations in the older parts of the world, and a 
large majority of these newcomers have remained, made this their 
permanent home, and intermingling with others have been gradually 
building up the grant new nation. 

The changed environment, the many new stimuli, the freer and more 
virile as well as more strenuous life, the better end more abundant 
nourishment, the more wholesome conditions in general, nnd besides 
all the steadily growing admixture of blood, have now been acting 
on the older parts of this nation for from one to over three centu¬ 
ries, What are the results f Hera is a great natural laboratory, the 
subject of whose multitudinous experiments has been man himself: 
How has he responded, ami what are the indications for the future? 

' ilcprtntcd bj- jHjrtalMloo from the Annykin J minimi of 1'hjtirnl Antbrornkjer «1 * 
No. 3, liiy, 1033. 
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fcniisfjictorv uiiiswors to this can only bo readied through intensive 
scientific investigation. 

"H e observe on all sides in the American. Individually and eollec- 
c M mental freshness and vigor not equaled it seems in imv other 
count rj'; but tlie.se mutters are difficult of proper gauging. They 
dude mcasui-emeiu or strict appraisal. But there are the physique 
and the physiological functions of iho American stock, all of which 
ue more or less readily to exact determinations, the results of which 
i™ t ° t M 6 utir * ()!3t '“hie. The need of such determinations has 
“ P<ri c ’ and TCas OQ ^y tlie chronic lack of means for scien- 
c purposes that has thus far prevented the carrying out all the 
u tlcs 1 ruble research in this direction. Notwithstanding this diffl- 

rn-f'if^ii t!J, ? SU * 1 j 1 ’ c ; ltnouilt ° ! Vvoi "l J has already been accomplished, 
[urticularJv on the American child, on the students of our colleges. 

on ihe drafted men and soldiers during the Civil AVm- as well as the 
nunc recent war* and on some of the immigrants. 

Nevertheless these studies, though highly useful, are still more or 

less .incomplete * nd ^sufficient, and the records on the recruits and 

* 1 . r ° 1 m , ^ ie ar and from recent wars suffer from 

. 1 lona defect of not having been secured by well-trained 

observers and with the appropriate instruments. In none of these 
I'esearc es, urthermorc, was [here a sufficient selection of the sub¬ 
jects as to American ancestry. They deal with the child, student, 
01 I t?™ 11 ■' 1T1 £ ir > America, whether really American or not. Their 
lesii s are not capable of giving satisfactory answers to the ques¬ 
tion; concerning the changes already effected or being effected in 
i in part o the population which has longest been subject to the 

^ IIA ifonment; and they give us little or no information on 
Use gene nil adult population. 

u cji nit t to supply ? ns fur as possible, the need in these direct ions 
.|. e .V 1 lmL ertonk in 1012 a systematic anthropological study of 
the oldest part of the “Old Americans.- By “Old Americans- he 
, 0 a ^ 10S ® 1 whose families had no mixture with more 
*hHv N ™ £!Tlta _° n e j ther side for at least three generations. The 
. i'- ‘ L J u f l< . 1,11 ‘ * lft P™ 50111 y« n r. It was Carried on in the anthro- 
p^opcal la^tory of the U. S. National Museum, but eventuallv 

nwro thi riSvi? d ?® utmo9t care was excised throughout to 
Tk re!lability of the data secured. 

on tike boTv ^-ith a^ L °* npri ®^ lnost important of measurenieuts 
l P^ological teste and visual observa- 

J. I h;j, .iuUirop,, |[u j.jj. ,[ ** ■ InifUtntc. 1’liju., 10IV; The Amu, 

.Jii, KiMSS! tbe f;hlId ™‘ c£: 

TIib dnmETlph; 0( lie Unjtf* Stale. ? , 

th* oaw md bj tb* WlnBl^rilfc of *>r V. S, iluw.u ot 
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tiorifl. They were restricted to healthy adults of both sexes of be- 
tween 24 and GO years of aye and without any selection as to class or 
territorial derivation* The subjects were alt volunteers and in¬ 
cluded members of Some of the foremost American families. 

The study proved throughout one of the most absorbing interest ; 
but an unexpected difficulty developed in finding sufficient numbers 
of persons of the right qualifications. Native Americans whose fami¬ 
lies have two generations on each side horn in this country may 
already lie counted hv the million, hut those of three generations or 
more are far scarcer, except in certain limited inbred regions or 
communities. It was on this account that short trips had eventually 
to be taken into Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, and finally 
Hie mountain region of Tennessee, where additional series of highly 
interesting subjects were examined.’ 

The final number of subjects on whom observations were made 
counts nearly 2,000, The large majority of them were from the 
Eastern States, the States that furnished the old stock to the rest of 
the country. In the East nil the States are represented in the series 
from Maine to the Gulf, and a good comparison will be possible be¬ 
tween the Yankees and the Southerners. 

The first preliminary report upon these studies was made Insfore 
tbe Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists in ltui* at 
Washingtonthe second before the recent International Eugenics 
Congress in New York; and a third m April. 1922, before the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences in Washington. The data on pigmenta¬ 
tion and conditions relating to the hail- are embodied in this article. 


Definitions. 


By pigmentation we mean the amount and nature of coloring 
matter in tile skin, eyes and hair; though the condition is also manifest 
in the mucous membranes, in the sclerotic, and even in other parts 
and tissues of the body, 

I ho pigmentation of an individual is not the same throughout his 
life, and will not appear the same under all conditions, i" is much 
influenced by age, prolonged exposure or confinement (especially the 
sktn and hair) and state of health. In addition the appearance of 
the skin, eyes, and even hair will be modified by the blood (flush 
paleness f*r blueness of skin, brightness or dullness uf eye, dull dry’ 
ness of hair), the state of feeling, the presence or absence of the 
natural sebaceous or oily coating (in the skin and hair), and the 


■ In Virginia, m T < flirt, Bt help With U» Hurts WS. fflvcn Pro f,„* r n n Wn Burner 

wrm. r . nnd wWMSn enrao isutruuunl*. hr rn^miwl a E ood atften «f (hr L\ s. Corn, qf 
k&Kfnceni lunKftl nt Hint. Umr nmr the University. 1 M 
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presence of minute air bubbles between the cells of the hair occasion¬ 
ally after great nervous strain* or normally in advancing years 
(gray ness). 

The coloring substance, or substances, the exact nature and differ- 
cnees of which are still a matter of some uncertainty* occurs in the 
shape of minute granules which, in the skin, are lodged in the deeper 
layers of the epidermis; in the eye, Infiltrate various cells of the irisj 
and in the hair, are disseminated through most of the cells of the 
hair shaft, Hie pigment, generically known as melanin, is much 
alike in various organs of the same individual, in different individuals 
of the same race, and in different races of man; but there are indica¬ 
tions that it may represent a complex of related forms differing by 
slight chemical variations. 


The main function of pigmentation is a protection of the skin and 
the eyes against those rays of the -sun which would tie harmful to the 
organism; in addition to which pigment may possibly serve also as 
an accessory means for the elm in at ion from the system of certain 
substances that result from the metabolism In the cells, A complete 
lack of pigmentation, as abnormally present in full human albinos, is 
accompanied by weakness of the eyes as well as great Irritability of 
die skin* 

The acquisition of pigmentation in man is of ancient ancestral 
origin. According to various indications^, early man, up to at least 
the middle of the Palaeolithic periodj was brown in color, with hazel 
to dark-brown eyes and reddish-brown to black hair. He was a 
product of the Tropics or semi tropics and could not have developed 
there without adequate pigmentation. 

Before the middle of the glacial period this early man reached 
western Europe, which according to many indications became the 
cradle of his further differentiation. It was primarily from Europe 
that he spread into other parts of the world, and it was from western 
Europe that he eventually followed the final recession of the ice 
northward, until he peopled what are now Denmark, northern Ger¬ 
many, and the Scandinavian Peninsula. 


These regions concern m particularly in this connection. Under 
the peculiar postglacial climatic and environmental conditions of 
noithw^ternmpBt Europe, combining In all probability considerable 
cold, damp, and cloudiness or mists with a diminished amount of 

these conditions on man's clothing, housing, 
and habits m general, the protective pigmentation of those who 
!T ,, tb , e 7 ] x ™ m tQ 11 lai *a degree unnecessary, and as organisms 
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become 11 white ”, his eyes blue, his hair light, ranging from light 
brown, yellow, or golden, to almost colorless. In the more central 
parts of Europe the depigmentation was less effective, and the re¬ 
sult is the intermediary “Alpine” or “Kclto-SIavic” type; while 
in southern Europe, Asia Minor, and northern Africa it was still 
less, leaving us the swarthy to brown, dark-eyed and black-haired 
Mediterraneans. It may be noted, however, that, except in full 
albinism, even the whitest skin, the lightest blue eye, and the lightest 
hair still retain some of the old pigmentation. The blue eve in par¬ 
ticular is not blue because of any new form of coloration but be¬ 
cause the remaining pigment is limited to the postoriormost cells of 
the iris, the result of which is that the eye appears more or less blue 
on refraction; but, viewed from behind, the iris is not blue. 

EFFECTS OF MIXTURE. 

Through long residence in their respective regions, and inbreeding, 
the three main types of pigmentation, or rather depigmentation, in 
Europe have become fairly fixed, so much so that even a prolonged 
residence elsewhere, such us that of some offshoots of the blond type 
m parts of the Mediterranean region and that of the dark Jew or 
offshoot of the Mediterraneans in northern Europe, has not been 
potent enough fully to efface either the blondness or darkness, though 
there has not been a complete preservation. There are. however, 
no sharp lines of demarcation, no break of continuity, between the 
blond and medium, or the latter and the dark type; even where 
purest they pass on the boundaries imperceptibly into each other. 

Hut due to original individual variation in (he grade of the de- 
pigmentation, and to the great mixings of the European [copies 
before and especially within historic times, a large majority of the 
(jcople of every larger country, ttnd even district, retain some of the 
old differences in these respects or have lost more or less their one¬ 
time purity. A great majority of the present population of Europe 
are mixed bloods—within the limits of the white race—and the 
mixtures have played havoc with pigmentation. 

Yet the effect of the mixings in relation to pigmentation has been 
simple enough, consisting merely of ail addition by the darker parent 
of so much melanin—or more strictly of so much more tendenev to 
form melanin—to the progeny, In the blonds this tendency has been 
largely lost; in the mediums and darks partly to largely preserved; 
in the mixtures of darker strains with lighter it becomes more or less 
restored, and in consequence the progeny will show in varying de¬ 
grees a darker pigmentation than the light parent By admixture 
with a darker line the blond strain returns more or less toward its 
ancestral pigmented condition. Whether any of the first or second 
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generation of (lie mixed progeny may, through a Mcndelian form of 
heredity, be Iwra once more pure light, medium, or dark, as were their 
parents or grandparents, is not yet definitely known, hut the plainly 
evident results of the mixture between different types of pigmen¬ 
tation is a large variety of intermediaries, 

I lie effects of such mixtures are not manifested in the same way 
in all the involved parts. The skin-hair-eye pigmentation behaves in 
a large measure as a unit, but in interbreeding not infrequently this 
complex becomes more or less dissociated and its components enter 
into differing combinations with the pigmentation factors provided 
by the other germ cell. The skin, hair, and eyes show somewhat 
different tendencies in these directions. 


In the skin the usual result of a mixture of two types of color is a 
uniform change, but the grade of this change may show considerable 
differences in different members of the resulting family. There are, 
however, also cares of irregular "blends," The.se may he witnessed 
occasionally in the admixtures of the white with the negro, and, 
probably more frequently than we are generally aware of, in the 
mixtures of darks and lights among the white people. The darker 
strain manifests itself in the form of more or less marked irregular 
areas or patches, or in larger or smaller *' freckles.'’ Permanent 
freckles have much more significance than they have hitherto re¬ 
ceived, and even passing freckles may occasionally have a phy¬ 
logenetic rather than mere ontogenetic or casual significance. The 
characteristic freckled M Scotch skin w is much more probably a 
record of admixture of a darker with a light type in the past, than a 
Hiii effect, or a meaningless individual, or tribal peculiarity. 

The hair in mixture behaves much like the skin. Generally the 
result is n blend, or rather increased pigmentation more or less 
over that of the lighter parent. Rut not infrequently in mixed 
piogeny with the lighter shades of hair, particularly in females 
where due to the length of the hair the conditions may be more easily 
appreciated, there may be detected strands of darker or lighter hair 
than the majority. An imperfect blend seems also to exist in some 
of the sandy " or 14 rusty ” reds. Individual tufts or locks of black 
or whit* hair are anomalies, though they may run in families. 

k. organs in which the most varied and interesting conditions 
rvbiilt in consequence of mixture are, however, the eyes. The original 
luman eye waa probably hazel (or medium brown) to dark biown. 

DroJortt^^^’ * *i the v cok,red r(W?es of man, and a considerable 
}• . 5c .\' >f t!te whites have brown eyes. Such eyes in earlier 
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disappeared from the eyes, nearly disappeared from the skin, and 
was greatly diminished in the hair. The result so far as the visual 
organ was concerned was the blue eye, which became fixed by heredity, 
(he III lie eye, as already noted, is not an eye wholly without pigment— 
that condition is present only in the eye of the"full albino; neither 
is it an eye with any special pigment. But whatever pigment is 
present in the blue eye is located only in the posterior columnar 
epithelium cells of the iris, whereas in gray, brown, and the so-called 
black eyes pigment is found also in branching connective tissue cells 
interspersed lx?tween the bundles of connective tissue that form the 
substance or stroma of the iris, and even in the endothelial cells on the 
front of the iris. 

If an unmixed blue-eyed person marries one with brown eyes, the 
result, as shown in the color of the eyes of the progeny, may be one 
of several distinct conditions. In a small number of cases of such 
progeny, taken at large, it will he seen that the brown pigment owed 
to the darker mate has been distributed uniformly throughout the 
ms, and. according to its quantity, instead of a blue "eye we shall have 
' grays-" possibly some “ greens , 11 and light browns, the latter of which 
m a strong light may show a greenish tinge. But in the large mu 
jority of eases the distribution of the brown pigment in the iris will 
lie more or less localized, and we shall have a bluish (never perfectly 
blue), grayish, or greenish eye with a brown ring or area about the 
pupil- or brown speck* or spots scattered over the iris- with a closer 
aggregation about the pupil. These eases constitute the large cate¬ 
gory of “ mixed ” eyes which are encountered in the central and north 
European peoples of the present time, und which jire very common 
among Americans, 

CLASSIFICATION. 

A detailed investigation on pigmentation in a highly complex popu- 
lutbn, such as that of the United States, offers, due to the conditions 
enumerated above, some difficulties. There are a large number of 
shades in the color of the skin and hair which pass into each other 
without any lines of demarcation, and in the case of the eyes there 
are numerous mixtures that are not always easy of characterization. 
A correct appreciation and recording of the true conditions requires 
good eyesight in the observer, proper light, distance, and exposure 
(skin) in examination, a careful effort at distinguishing the true 
conditions, and the simplest possible thoroughly understood scheme 
of classification. Fortunately extreme details, except in some special 
researches; are not necessary, and the many shades met with mav 
be grouped into a few categories that are' not only sufficient for 
ordinary scientific purposes, but are also readilv intelligible to the 
nonseichtifie man. 
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The most practical classification for white people of the American 
type ns found by the writer, both through considerable experience in 
examination ns well as in the analysis of the obtained records, and one 
which was therefore used throughout in these studies, is as follows: 

PltiM EXTITIQJf. 
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Tn general the pigmentation of the parts examined shows consid¬ 
erable conformity. A light skin will be associated with blond or 
yellow hair and light to medium blue or greenish eyes; red hair goes 
generally with a light to pale rosy skin and a light to medium blue 
or greenish or maxed eye: and a dark brown eye is invariably asso¬ 
ciated with dark to black hair while the skin will range from slightly 
brunet to dark. As a rule also the unmixed medium and dark types 
breed true, the lights producing lights and the darks, darks* though 
the range of exact shading in each is fairly extended. But those with 
medium pigmentation seem less stable and harmonious, and the 
usually large categoiy of mixtures presents frequent smaller or 
greater disharmonies and irregularities. 


COLOR OF SKIN* 


The observations on the skin in the present studies, extended to 
2W) Old American 1 males and 250 females without selection, The 
gross results are as follows: 1 
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1 he above figures show that in & little over seven-tenths of the 
cases in men and in over three-fourths of the women the color of the 
*hin of the Oh| Americans may be classed ns medium; that, pnrticu- 
lurly in the mules, there is in health but a Email proportion of lights, 
but that u very appreciable minority possess skin that, while far 
from really dark, is perceptibly “swarthier” or darker than the 
medium. 

1 here is throughout th& series a somewhat greater iuclmnUoxi 
toward pigmentation of the skin among the males than among the 
females. This to some extent is probably connected with more ex¬ 
posure among the moles, but it docs not seem to be due to this alone. 
The whole showing is rather noteworthy, for, as will be seen pres¬ 
ently, it is not paralleled by the pigmentation of other features. 

A study of the correlation of the skin color with that of the hair 
anil eyes gives results that are very interesting. There were recorded 
one “ light ” skinned male and thirteen females, and the correspond¬ 
ing hair and eye colors were: 

rmrefttlton of color of hair and etc t irtfA the color of the tfefe in Old Amcrioan*. 
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AH the subjects with light akin are, it is seen, blonds or near blonds, 
with a few reds, There appears therefore to be a positive correlation 
between a lighter than ordinary skin and light hair and eyes. Where- 
ever there is a subpigmentation of the skin, there is also iu our sub¬ 
jects a feeble pigmentation of the eyes and hair. But the rule does 
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not work both ways—subjects with light hair and eyes do not always 
or even very of ten have also a lighter than medium epidermis. 

On the other side of the u medium ** we have the more or less 
swarthy, diieky. or faintly tawny skins, and the correlation of hair 
and eyes with these discloses pome curious conditions; 


Cvrrclatitm of color of hair owl cues with the wtoref the skin f*t Old Am erica ha 

DARKER SKIN. 



* rj ralifld ' 1 ; I l- 2 nc jjtnjslIjJi « gm v LCt wlih time or Igii marked Oncca tif Of owa). 


1 he above shows that in the darker persons there exists a very 
marked correlation between the color of the skin and that of the 
hair* There are no * blonds 1 * in the men or women with darker skins 
and unexpectedly also no w reds, 11 which points to a rather close 
relation of these shades; and there is a very large proportion of 
darks to black. Abo, throughout, there is an evident tendency 
toward more darkness of hair and eyes in the females than in the 
males, which, however, as will be shown below, does not apply alone 
to this class of cases. 


As to the eyes, the correlation of their color with that of the skin 
Is plainly less than with the Imir A good proportion of both men 
and women with a darker skin and dark hair have blue, greenish, 
gray, and especially mixed eyes; but there is also a considerable pro¬ 
portion of browns* much above (hat in the Old Americans at large. 
I he women show again a greater tendency in this direction—they 
ha^e less E lights 3 and light browns, but decidedly and progressively 
more medium and dark browns. Why this should be 90 is not yet 
quite clear* but we shall return to the phenomenon, which seems to be 
general Led among all whites, on another occasion. 

The above correlations between brunet skin and the color of the 
hair and eyes may be shown still more dearly by comparin'* the 
percental representation of the different classes of shades of the hsif 

and eyes in those with swarthy skins to the whole number of subjects 
in our series: j 
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Ctfvr of hair ami eyes iti tuhjtct* wftft tWn pirrrpltblv darker than medium 
compared t rith that in the itcriea at large. 


[Pcrw-fitaj ndaiTon to profhWtiiMb in tlie whoh sfriftvj 
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Among those with darker skins there nit?, in rosjject to hair, no 
blonds or reds* only u little over one-fifth ns mnnv light browns, and 
approximately one-half ns many medium browns as in the Old Ameri¬ 
cans til ken ns a whole, but nearly three times ns many darks to blacks. 
As to eyes, the darker-skinned show uno-fourth to one-third less 
lights but more than twice ns many browns, two to three times ns 
many light browns, over twice ns many mediums, and over once to 
twice and a half as niany d a rks, A greuter tendency to eye pigmentn- 
tion is once more apparent here in the women. 

The meaning of these conditions tends to he thnt n normally 
darker skin in the American ami doubtless other whites is generally 
im expression of not a localized but a systemic tendency toward 
darker pigmentation, and as such is probably of phylogenetic rather 
than ontogenetic significance; that it is, in other words, a survival 
of a darker ancestry rather than an individual peculiarity, dust how 
much more or less of the darker skins there are in the Old Americans 
than among other whites wc shall only he able to toll from similar 
studios among these other groups. 

The “Scotch skin” is ti medium white skin with numerous light 
iiud rather large and irregular a freckles” on the exposed parts. On 
the face these “ freckles ” extend to the forehead. It is highly charac¬ 
teristic of a proportion of persons of Scotch derivation ancl that 
among t he Old as well as recent Americans* The subject deserves a 
detailed study of its own. As already mentioned, there is a strong 
indication that these (< freckles” are merely the remnants of a darker- 
skinned strain admixed in tlie dim past into the Scotch i«ople. 

THW HATH. 

The records on pigmentation of the hair are much more numerous 
and comprehensive than those on the skin. They apply to 1,00b men 
and 014 women. 

Ihe method, based on considerable exi**rience and preliminary 
work, was to subdivide the large range of colors into as few as pos- 
sible definite el asses, and then to use common sense, with good indirect 
101SET — 23 - 30 
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light, plenty of time, and due earo, in determining the shade. In 
general this method is preferable to that of comparing the hair with 
given standards, for that takes longer and among such a mixed popu¬ 
lation as ours we would never have enough standards. It h true that 
it is not easy in such a visual method to get rid of nil personal cqisa- 
tioiu but the amount of such an eqimtion may be very much reduced 
and be rendered practically insignificant by due instruction or under¬ 
standing of the subject* with practice. The final classification of the 
shades is not arbitrary. We begin with the safe units of “black,” 
decidedly “ light, ?t and unmistakably red. This leaves n large cate¬ 
gory of intermediate grades, all of which fall, however* into three 
subdivisions, namely, light brown (not blond), medium (or “medium 
brown ), and dark (or “dark brown”). *A large majority of eases 
will readily and unmistakably be placed in one or another of these 
classes by every properly instructed observer, This will leave, as pos¬ 
sible sources of error* only the transitional shades, for there are be¬ 
tween none of the colors any definite lines of demarcation* These 
cases, with a careful student * will amount to approximately 10 per 
Cent with the blonds, 20 per cent with the light browns (not blond), 
mediums, darks* and reds, and 5 per cent with the blacks. When we 
add to this that by the law of chance, other things (such us the train¬ 
ing of the observers, etc.) being equal, ns many of the u uncertain* ” in 
each category will be recorded right us wrong, and that those re- 
corded wrong in one class will be counterbalanced by the wrongs of 
the nest, it may lie Keen that unless there is a lack of due instruction, 
negligence, or the development of some special bias on the part of 
an observer, his records on any large series of individuals will be 
substantially correct and comparable with those of all other similarly 
instruL'ted and careful workers. That this is so may be shown in 
our series in Virginia. In a ramp of the XL *S T Corps of Engineers, 
Tieai Charlottesville, after due initiation the work was left in the 
hands of Dr, Robert Bennett Beau, of the University of Virginia. 
The results, except for a slight difference which developed in record¬ 
ing the eye colors, were practically identical with those of the author 
as fur as the tatter applied to the same territory. 

The study of hair color among the Old Americans fully confirm* 
previous observations on Lhe change in the color of the hair with age. 
-xcept ^ lose w ^ 3 ^ 1C darkest shades the hair in general shows 
Irmu ns j on to adult life and in many cases even through a part 
, ttl1lllt hlV ’ 51 brogre^ive darkening. The lightest hair in an 
in fan may thus eventually become light, medium, or even fairly 
daik-biw ^though not black. Even the red hair darkens or loses 

SJJS* E° Men — Lh ,instabI «- A series of near-adults 
■° ,,Dd b> ‘ he Wntw to* teiclttrs shows, a* will be shown later 
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on, a very perceptibly higher gratia of lightness than that of the fully 
adult of the same class. In gome portions the darkening of the hair 
seems to progress until the time when the first traces of graying {in 
individual hairs) commences* This progressive darkening of the hair 
has been observed in all white people with hair lighter then black. Its 
causes are not yet well understood. It means* of course, a progres¬ 
sively greater production of the hair pigment, but whether this is due 
to environmental stimuli, metabolic changes* or phylogenetic influ¬ 
ence, is not as yet determined. There are decided individual varia¬ 
tions in this respect, and possibly also sexual, locality, and other 
differences. The whole subject deserves a separate, deep-going in¬ 
vestigation. 

Our records on the distribution of hair color among the Old 
Americans, as finally tabulated, are as follows: 


Old American#: Cotor of hair, 



proptr. 

t IMhl 
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IS 
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25 

2».i 

1.1 

1.3 

Pff cm*. 
IS 

49 
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These figures are striking in more than one respect. Over three- 
fourths of the adult Old Americans have hair ranging from medium 
to dark and black, while but one in 14.5 among the females and one 
in near 10 among the males is in hair truly blond. The females, as 
contrasted with the males, show a few more blonds and more reds, 
hut also more darks* while the males give a predominance of the 
lighter and medium shades of brown.* The females show the greater 
diversity. 

An even closer insight into the conditions is, however, possible. 
The following data give us the more detailed colors: 


flfrf AurrrienTix: Cttlvr rjf hair, detail#. 
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The golden and yellow among the females are seen to be more 
than twice, the near-blonds once and a half* as frequent as in the* 
malex* The males, ns seen before, predominate in the sub medium 
and medium brown. Its the darker shades the females have a larger 
representation than the males, and this domination, as will be seen 
later on, is of significance* It may also be stated in this connection 
that the reds in the females are mostly the more or less golden reds 
and again the darker reds. 

All the above establishes the facts that: (1) The Old Americans 
arc, so far as hair color is concerned, only exceptionally blond, but 
commonJv medium to brunet; and that the females show' a greater 
proportion of golden, neur-blonds, and rt j d?s but also of dark browns 
and blacks, than the males. The males are more interfilediate + Pos¬ 
sibly there is in (be females a clearer show of varied ancestral condi¬ 
tions, while the males show greater blend. 

tested by subdivision? of or more* the above data hold fairly 
good, so that they may probably l*c regarded as practically a true 
expression of the conditions among the territorially mixed Old Ameri¬ 
cans in the eastern half of the United States. But in localities where 
some definite group of immigrants has settled, such for example as 
the Scotch, Pennsylvania Dutch,.etc,, the conditions will differ in har¬ 
mony with the original pigmentation of the group. The ancestral 
influence appears everywhere to lie very tenacious. 

1 he alasve results indicate that blotulness is not characteristic of 
the Old Americans, There is in addition but a modest proportion 
of reds and very few true blacks. Half of the people arc medium, 
three-quarters nre medium to dark- and black-haired* The affinity 
of the Old Americans with the Nordic blonds is seen from this to he 
rather secondary, unless substantial changes in the direction of 
greater pigmentation have been realized In the Americans tdnee their 
sojourn on this continent—which, however, ns will be seen later, is 
contradicted by facts. 

The records on the two sexes show, it was seen, interesting differ¬ 
ences, though the total amount of pigmentation in the two sexes is 
about the same* The women evidently preserve better the different 
ancestral conditions from which the mixture represented now by the 
Old Americans arose, while the men show more fusion* more blend* 
Similar facte, including the preponderance of the darker shades in 
the females, have been observed elsewhere. The English observers 
m particular have shown that the women of Great Britain tend to be 
darker than the men From Beddotfs data. Parsons T found that 
among tie .uglish the females were, according to regions, darker 
ha tred than the men by fro m <>.6 to 6.5 per cent. Figure and James 1 

K»t«^ , iMs^i!"wiL ' IWJm, I. •AntbropnlofflcitJ itl»tO(7 of 

ABtfaritik ihit.. mie F xLVi, 4o, 
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found similar conditions—that is, a greater predominance of darks 
among the females than among the males—in Wales; and Gray with 
Tocher* In Scotland. The latter have also shown further by their 
studies on Scotch children s ° that the greater darkening of the 
females is a postnatal, or rather jMtstinfantilc, phenomenon. 

For purposes of sexual as well as groupsl or racial comparison, it 
would be very convenient If it were possible to mince the different 
classes of hair color to approximate numerical values. It seems well 
worth while to make an attempt in this direction. Let us take pig¬ 
mentless hair as 0, black hair as It®, and medium hair as 30. It will 
then be reasonable to assign to the “ Light-brown ” (not blond) class 
the mean value of 23 anil to the light or blond (with golden, yellow, 
and light-brown near blond) that of 12.3: while the “Parks” will 
be 75. For red hair, the most difficult to gauge, we may perhaps 
assume the mean value of 35. These values, which are not as arbi¬ 
trary as they might seem, will be seen better in a little table: 

Aiiwmed twines of htiir colors. 


Ugftbl jiroper (hicmilw ut nczLr)^_ __ _________ 

Llglit brown (not hlonU)_ ________ *5 

lfot!iua]_____ ____. ______ 50 

Dark_ _ ___ _ _ w __„_____ (75 

Bliiiik- -- —— _____ 100 

Bed — —--—__ _ ___ __ _ 35 


If now the records on hair pigmentation be presented in these 
values, we obtain the following! 


OM American*: Unit* of hair piffmcntoti&n. 
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The females are on the whole approximately 1.5 per cent darker 
than the males. This proportion will naturally differ with region 
ns the actual records differ, but the female always shows a creator 
total. 


M. AftEtirufm Jfl-t.. imo, XXX, 109 . 
11 ibia. 115. 
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REGIONAL OTfTERENCEft. 

Attention was given from the ^turt of the studies to po&dble indi¬ 
cation of regional differences in pigmentation, especially between the 
North and the South; but nothing striking or definite became mnni- 
fct in this direction. Wind differences tlo e^ist became apparent 
only after the data were reduced to percentages The results are 
shown in the following table: 


Re^imuil diwtriimnoit ttf hair tolar in the Old Ammiem** 
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1 XttbbgEjra. 

1 he regional differences in hair color^ it can be seen from the 
above figures, are not very material, yet there are differences, and in 
a measure, n$ to between North and South, they bear out the common 
notion. In both sexes among the w Yankees” there is a larger pro¬ 
portion of lights and a somewhat smaller percentage of darks than 
in the South* The hair among the Old Americans of the South may 
the re hire be said to be less frequently blond and somewhat more 
rcquently Lkirk than that of tbo same class of the population in the 

^ England region. But the Old Americans of the Middle East 

T* P*"*JtoKU agree very closely with those of fin- 

though if 4 s i”t m f| T f even !l g«td trace more of darks. 

Ill ugh if we take the mediums and darks together the profit ions 
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are almost identical. In all the regions it is noticeable the females 
present a larger proportion of darks than the males; indicating a 
deep-rooted tendency in this direction. In the New England States 
there appear also more female than male blonds and less interme¬ 
diates. The females show less intermediates throughout the series, 

A very interesting locality group is that of the more northern 
Appalachian mountaineers. They show the least lights as well as 
darks and by far the most intermediates of any of the group**. This 
is in all probability the result of a more thorough intermixture, due 
to inter breeding. The mountaineer, as long as he remains in the 
mountains, marries almost invariably in the mountains. The group 
affords a good indication of what would very likely eventually take 
place in the whole body of Old Americans were there no mixture 
from outside of their own circles. 

Our conclusions may bo summarized in the statement that the 
ordinary conception of the southern Americans being darker than 
the “Yankees 73 or Xew Englanders is sustained to hut a moderate 
extent; that there is no appreciable difference, as relates to hair color, 
between the southern and Old Americans at large, but that more 
isolated groups in the South and possibly also in the North may be 
expected to show more or less exceptional conditions, according to 
ancestry and grade of intermixture or inbreeding. 

red II a m. 

The subject of red hair, like that of age changes in hair color, is 
not yet fully understood and needs a thorough reinvestigation. The 
two prevailing theories are first “that it is a variant of fair hair 
because it so often accompanies a freckled skin and light eyes; the 
other that H shows u mixture between a light and a dark ratio™ 
(Parsons, o. e., 182). The English records "seem to help both theo¬ 
ries * * * Scotland and the north of England are the fairest 
parts of the kingdom, and it is Lhrre that red hair is most marked, 
but it is also well marked in Wales and in parts of Ireland, especially 
Kerry, where the nigrescence is very high. 31 

From the English records it would appear that there is no regular 
sex difference in the proportion of redness. In Gfl locality groups 
(Beddoe’s observations), 3D show a larger percentage of reds in the 
females, 32 in males, and in 4 the proportion was equal. The whole 
group of Beddoe T s niuh'> gives a n-d hair percentage of 4.4, the equally 
large group of females 4,9* From the same data Parsons finds that 
“red hair is more common in the upper than in the lower classes/ 1 
to which he adds {o* c +J 182) that according to his own observations 
not only is red hair commoner in the upper classes, but. that these 
classes have also art altogether lower index of nigrescence; in other 
words, are less pigmented than, the lower. 
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In the course of the study on the Old Americans the impression 
£ rew that the category of “ red hair” is not wholly homogeneous, and 
That it probably includes more than one related condition. There are 
“ reds in which the whole system participates in the phenomenon* 
1 lie eyes are pale, light blue, or greenish, the akin is akin to the rosy 
skin of the albino, the breast areola is devoid of pigment, the mucous 
membranes are light red* Also these individuals are generally be¬ 
lieved to differ more or less mentally, as well as in their predisposi¬ 
tions to certain ailments, from the average of the population. And 
there are other k ‘ reds,” generally of the darker shades in whom the 
rest of the system does not participate, or participates but little in the 
condition* is not peculiar, in other words, to any marked extent. It 
may be that ihe differences are merely those of degree; we shall not 
know until the subject is exhaustively investigated by itself, A 
study of the blood may one day help to dear matters. 

Ited hair, or at least some of it, also changes with age* Some such 
hair grows nearer to brown, loses in luster and beauty and loses the 
gold of the red: while some simply darkens, 

A relation of red hair to the brown is very evident. Most brown 
hair in certain light show? a more or less marked trace of red, and 
the moustache of brawn-haired men is generally more or loss u rusty,” 
that is, neater rod, A relation to the blonds is not apparent, except 
perhaps through the golden red. It is a golden red which accom¬ 
panies nil shades of color down to dark brown. On the whole, red 
hair seems to imply a partial loss pf pigment from the hair, a loss 
limited possibly to the outer layers of hair cells. It is a phase of 
depigmentation, not a variant of blond ness; and the red pigment, 
if it exists lls such, appears to lie only a variant of the ordinary brown 
pigment 

I he relation of red hair to the color of the eyes will be dealt with 
later. The relation of red hair frequency to social status* as be- 
ie\ed to exist in hngland, did not become apparent among the Old 
Americans where there is little class distinction. Our highest group 
socially (on the whole) gave for the men the frequency of 2,2, our 
owest 2.0 per cent of red hair; while what could be taken os an 
intermediate group showed 3.0 per cent* Geographically, the least 
1 a lfllc G m -ii kut 1 case, women 0) occurs in our series of the New 
hn^and ^tate^ ilsy most (men 2.7, women S.G per cent) in the 

"* 1 ^a. fir]i States and \ n those of parentage from more 

than one State. 


tl/fV ^ An interesting inquiry was that into 
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Ejf« color In individual* with red hair. 
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A little over one-third of the red-hoired Old Americana have light 
eyes. A little less than a hit If of these (46 tier rent of the group or 
17 per cent of the whole) are a light eyes—light reds, 11 and to some¬ 
where near that extent only may we assume red haired ness to be di¬ 
rectly associated with blondness. In the rest of the coses with pure 
light eyes the hair was medium to brownish- or chestnut-red, 

A large proportion of the eyes in the red haired ore mixed. In 
the whole series studied the proportion of mixed eyes was approxi¬ 
mately 46 per cent; in the red haired it is 57 per cent, a plain ex¬ 
cess for the latter. This excess, as well as the whole proportion of 
mixed eyes in the red haired, points to the conclusion that red hair ed¬ 
uces is strongly associated with mixture of blonds and brunets; that, 
in other words, it represents partial depigmentation or repigmenta- 
tion. 

In a small per cent of our cases red hair was associated with eyes 
that were pure medium brown. The hair ranged in these individuals 
from light-red and sa 1mon-red to brown-red and chestnut-red. As 
the brown eye is believed to he dominant over the lights in mixtures, 
the mixtures of types in these cases may have remained occluded; 
but a partial depigmentation of the hair from an 3 ’ other cause might 
possibly have been sufficient. We should scarcely be justified,* in 
other words, w ithout much further inquiry into the subject, in regard¬ 
ing red hair in the progeny of brunet parents as an absolute proof 
of admixture into the family of either a red or blond haired outsider. 

The conclusions concerning red hair may be brieflv summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Red hair appears to be merely a form of depigmentation (or 
partial repigmentation). 

(-) In traces and minor degrees it is a far more common condi¬ 
tion than generally appreciated. 

(3) In a large majority of cases it is connected with the mixture 
of light with darker types of individuals. 

(4) In a minority of eases it may probably exist without mixture 
as r variation in the direction of depigmentation (or partial renifr- 
mentation). 
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{5) Ihcro are wd-hiired individuals in whom the depigmtntntion 
involves the whole system, approaching more or less albinism atul 
an abnormal condition* 

(6) There is no line of demarkation between red hair and golden 
on one side and red hair and the different shades of brown on the 
other. 


ANOMaisH^ OF 1J AI I? FOMENTATION. 

Ano mu lies of hair pigmentation relate to uniformity in -color and 
premature or delayed graynees. But little in these respects was no- 
ticed among the Old Americans, if we disregard slight to moderate 
Ji regularities in shading (lighter or darker strands). 

Two individuals, however, one male and one female, showed dif¬ 
ferent colored tufts (or locks) of hair. The female had a white 
lock m dark hair afavc the forehead; the male a black tuft in other¬ 
wise uniform medium hair above the fore part of the right temporal 
region. In one female 45 years old most of the hair on the right 
side was medium brown, while the whole left side was (naturally) 
perceptibly darker. 


the eyes. 

To properly gauge the eye color is a fairly simple matter in some 
groups of the white race, such as the pure Nordics or the Mediter¬ 
raneans. but it faculties a difficult task in mixed strains, such as that 
of the English and especially the Americans. 

To approach the subject properly wo should fa clear to start with 
on the elementary question as to what is eve color. The many shades 
of eyes to fa met with, as with the hair, do not represent so many 
different pigments but only so many grades and varieties of pigmen¬ 
tation mid depigmentation. The eye pigment, like that in the skin 
and doubtless also in the hair, is there for protection, and though it 
ma\ not fa strictly simple or homogeneous it behaves essentially as 
one pigment which is distributed in small granules in the lining mid 
certain interstitial cells of the iris. The color of the iris is a reflee, 
tiou of light according to the quantity, density, and distribution of 
1 c P‘gmont granules. If these granules are in considerable quan¬ 
tity mid distributed throughout the endothelial, interstitial, and even 
epithelial cells of the iris, the eye is brown to “ black,'’ the shade 
differing with the total quantity and density of the granules. With 
* f r, iaximum quantity the eye is black, us in some negroes: on the 
her hand, as the quantity of the pigment decreases we have gradu- 
y j 11 l f£ tW ftIU ! l f llter shade of brown until this passes into light 
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As in tbe skin and hair, so bore again there are no lines of demar¬ 
cation between the various shades, and wn must make a somewhat 
arbitrary classification. In this we may recognize to start with two 
great groups, the pure ej'es and the mixed. The pure in their turn 
are capable of three subdivisions, the browns, the blues, and Lh« lights 
other than blue (gray, greenish); and the browns and blues are 
further subdivisible each into the dark (or deep), medium and light. 
Intermediary tinges occur appearing different under varying condi¬ 
tions of light, health, and mental state, and can be classified only with 
difficulty. 

The “mixed” eye is strictly speaking a misnomer. It does not 
mean an eye with a mixture of any two distinct pigments, but an 
eye, resulting from a mixture of a brown-eyed with a lighter parent, 
in which the parental conditions are not well blended. If the eyes of 
the parents are different, the eyes of some of the progeny may show a 
darker or lighter blend of the parental colors; tlio eyes of some may 
show one or the other parental shade dominating with the other 
in recession; but the eyes of most of the children will bear traces of 
the mixture in an unequal distribution of the pigment derived from 
the darker parent. 11 It is these last eyes alone that the observer can 
designate as “ mixed,” 

The “ mixtures ” are of many kinds, but they are all characterized 
by some imperfection in the distribution of the brown. This may 
occur ns a narrower or broader ring about the pupil; as a greater or 
lesser dispersion of brown spots, with an aggregation about the 
pupil; in the form of brown patches or stains of color over the iris, 
with lighter regions; and rarely in the form of a single brown seg¬ 
ment radiating from the pupil to the periphery of the iris. 

From the above it will be seen that the only rational classifica¬ 
tion of eye color cun be about as follows > 
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AJI records on eye color ^ however carefully made* necessarily boar 
the following imperfections: A small number of the apparently pure 
hght browns, and other-than-blue lights, will belong to the cate* 
gory of only apparently and unstably (in relation to progeny) pures; 
they are mixed* in which the mixture is not clearly perceivable, A 
small proportion of the medium browns will be in the same cate¬ 
gory. A superficial observation in addition will inevitably result 
in classing many of the mixeds as pures. The classes which are most 
free from error wilt be the pure blues and the darker browns* in 
w Inch it will merely be a question of classification errors along ihe 
boundaries , 4 

There have been many former attempts at a satisfactory durifi- 
eution of eye color, and several standards” have beenmruk by 
which to record these colors. Being largely empirical, however-, 
none of them, neither dassificatioiLs nor standards-, are fully satisfac¬ 
tory. Tn the present studies reliance was placed on the above analysis 
oi the colors, on due regulations of the procedure, on large practice, 
and on constant care. All eyes were examined in clear light* at the 
distance of best vision* the M reading distance/ 3 The use of artificial 
standards after sufficient expertness was acquired, was found un¬ 
necessary and hindering rather than facilitating the examination. 

W ith all the above regulations and precautions it is certain that 
the results on eye color here recorded are still imperfect; though 
they are probably as near correct as they can be made under present 
conditions. 

The number of records on eye color among the Old Americans is 
the same as that on the hair, namely, 1,009 males and 914 females; 
and the total data show the following results: 
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More than half of the eyes among the Old Americans arc mixed* 
in general, a light of some sort wit h specks, ring or other plain truces 
of brown ^approximately one-third in males and one-fourth in females 
are pure lights, and one-sixth in males with one-fifth in females are 
pure jrowiis. 1 he females have less pure lights and more browns, 
showing agarn the tendency towards somewhat greater pigmentation- 
llie al«>ve data contrast in an interesting way with those on hair. 
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OM .IratriOMIC Cwi/WjI Of hair a ml e,ffC color. 
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There is seen to exist n marked general correspondence of lights 
with lights, medium hair with mixed eyes, and of darks with darks; 
Imt already these gross figures show more light eyes than light hair 
and more dark hair than dark eyes, indicating that on the whole 
the hair tends towards a greater pigmentation than the eves. It is 
known that this tendency, while universal, is particularly not he* 
aide in certain districts or among certain racial group in Europe. 
The Irish are a good example. 

Additional features of interest so fur as the eyes of the Old 
Americans are concerned, are shown by a more direct classification; 
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Light-blue eyes arc more than twice as common in the males as 
in the females; the medium blues are about equal in the two sexes; 
the deep blues are nearly twice as frequent in the females as in the 
males. There is therefore a tendency in the males toward the 
lighter, in the females toward the darker shades of blue. This is 
in all probability connected with the general tendency of the females 
toward a greater eye pigmentation, which is shown very plainly by 
the browns. The females show also less of both the pure greenish 
and the grayish eyes, which most likely is equally due to the phe¬ 
nomenon just mentioned. 

We may well ask in this place just why this tendency toward 
greater pigmentation in the female hair itnd eyes should exist. So 
far us the writer knows, while the fact has liecn recorded again and 
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again* no serious attempt has yet been made at showing the reason, 
let there must be reasons^ and judging from the generality of the 
tendency, they are more likely to be of inherited than of environ¬ 
mental nature. 

These are the fact* that may have a hearing on this question. In 
the section on skin pigmentation it was seen that the skin of the 
male is more frequently darker than medium than happens among 
the females; should this fact he substantiated elsewhere, wo would 
bo justified in assuming that the skin in the male takes cure on the 
average of a somewhat larger quantity of the pigment produced in 
the body* while in the female, should she produce proportionately 
to her weight as much pigment as man* the surplus would be likely 
to go into the eyes and hair. In addition, the nude discharges a sub¬ 
stantial quantum of pigment through his beard, moustache, and 
greater body hairiness, a$ well a* through the hair of the head, for 
due to the frequent cuttings a man produces on the average more hair 
on his head than a female. All this disposes in the male of a consid¬ 
erable amount of the pigment formed in the body, so that if the sexc$ 
produced the same or nearly (he same amount per pound of active 
tissue, there would be a surplus of pigment in the female which 
would inevitably, it seems, affect the pigmentation of both the eyes 
and the hair. There is no indication that there is any greater pro¬ 
duction of pigment in the female. but she differs slightly in the man¬ 
ner of its disposition and elimination* 

The relative pigmentation of eyes in the two sexes may also, as in 
the case of hair, be presented in the form of values. If the subject 
is carefully weighed it will be found that about the following ap¬ 
proximate values may Ijc assigned to the different eye colors: 

Av*ume4 rtf fur,* of ej/c rolont. 
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Medium, ___,_ 20 

Deep.._ 25 
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Arranging our data on this basis, we obtain the following inter¬ 
esting results: 
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Unit* of cue pijmcntfjUon. 
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A few words only are necessary to supplement the above figures. 
Tim pigmentation of the eye among the females in the Old Ameri¬ 
cans is to that of the males as 108.1 to 100; the female eye in other 
words is approximately Ji per cent darker. The rest of the differences 
parallel what lias already been shown by the aim pie percentages. It 
is interesting to observe that the differences in the eye pigmentation 
exceed those in the hair. The same phenomenon, ns will he seen 
later, Ims been observed in England anti is probably true elsewhere. 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES* 

As with the hair, so with the eyes, the mum interest ns to regional 
differences in pigmentation attaches to the question of differences 

between the north and south. The following table shows these rela- 
tions; 
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The differences in eye color between the South and the North and 
between cither of these and the Middle States are seen to be only 
slight* even less than with the hair. There are a few more lights* but 
also a few more browns among the Yankees than among the South¬ 
erners, hut the differences arc too small to be given any special sig¬ 
nificance* Then 1 is. however, as with the hair, a marked difference 
shown by the Appalachian mountaineers* among whom there are less 
pure lights, less pure browns, and a larger proportion of mixed shades. 
It was seen (p + 453) that precisely the same conditions were observed 
in this special group in relation to hair colors* 

CORRELATION OF EVE AND HAIR COLOR. 

In order to make the presentation of the records here dealt with 
as clear as possible, it will be necessary to show* besides the separate 
data on hair and eyes, also the associations of conditions- Not every 
light eye is accompanied with light hair, thereby enabling ns to class 
the subject as blond, nor every dark hair with a dark eye, giving us 
a well-marked brunet. There are many exceptions in fact to such 
associations. Condition* were found in brief, as follows: 

OM AmcfiefnM.' Cfirrrlatinn fa eye oru! Anfr pi^iFicn(nlff>PE» ftnth 
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Persons among the Old Americans with light eyes that show no 
mixture hate in nearly two-fifths of their number also light hair, 
while in approximately one-half of the cases the hair h medium, 
and in nearly one-eighth Lt is dark Itad hair occurs, lust in slightly 
lesser proportion than in the general average* 

Those with mixed eyes (lights with more or less marked traces of 
brown) have light hair in only one-fifth, medium hair in one-half, 
and dark hair in one-fourth of their number. In respect of both 
the light and dark hair they start, as might be expected, practically 
midway between the pure light-eyed and pure brown-eyed series. 
But they show more mediums* i. e., more blonds* and decidedly more 
red*. The taller condition demonstrates the close association of* 
perhaps, as many as half of the coses of red hair with mixture of 
the lighter and the darker racial elements in the population. 
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The brown eyed show but a few light haired «ncl these generally 
of the least blond variety; they have—somewhat less frequently than 
cither tho light or the mixed eyed—hair of medium shade; but they 
show in nearly half the instances dark hair to black. Also they show 
the least reds and those only in association with the lighter browns 
of the iris. 

Still further insight into these conditions may be obtained if the 
data are studied with a little more detail: 


Old Americans; Carretalion of eye iiarl hair pigmentation, details, both sexes' 
(PtrctntmEft lb rpond nnmbrrv..) 
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The above figures show conditions very clearly. The lighter the 
blue eye the greater the proportion of light hair and the smaller 
that of medium and especially dark hair; the deeper the blue, the less 
light, the more medium, and especially the more dark hair. It is 
plain that there is a direct correlation between the depth of the blue 
Iti the iris and the amount of pigment in the hair. This corroborates 
the view that the pigment in the blue eye is not different from that 
in the brown eye, buL is merely less in quantity and differently 
deposited 1 he greenish and grayish eyes, in relation lo hair, are 
much like the medium blue, though showing somewhat more medi um 
hair. I osslblv they hide some mixtures. The brown-eyed show 
the same type of correlation ns the blues—the darker the eve the 
less 1 ight, and even medium, and the more dark the hair. Those with 
dark-brown eyes have no blonds proper, but a few instances of light- 
brown—not blond—hair and less than one-fourth of medium, but 
in nearly three-fourths the hair is dark to black. 

The above shows that in general the more pigment there is in the 
eye the more there is also in the hair. There are individual excep- 
101237—33——31 
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tions where the hair is lighter than the eyes, but they are not 
numerous, 

ANOMALIES OF EYE PIGMENTATION* 

Eye pigmentation shows occasionally interesting anomalies. They 
are limited to the 4< mixed* eyes, and seem to be more frequent 
in females. Also, most of them came from the Southern States, 
which, however* may bo an accident. Those observed were as 
follows: 
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Jfo m^e was observed where one eye was brown and the other light, 
though one was learned of* 

The most interesting of the anomalies are the wedges or segments 
of brown in one of the otherwise pure and uniform light eyes. They 
remind one distantly of the eyes of lizards. The phenomenon is of 
course a sign of mixture, and probably also of a peculiar histological 
condition in the given iris. 


BLOJTOS AND BRUNETS. 

The terms blond and “brunet* are general item? which have 
as \e no scientifically fixed meaning. As a result when two persons 
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and even two scientists speak of blonds and brunets their meaning 
may differ. 

“ Pure blonds ” may be deJined as those persons who have flaxen, 
blond, golden, yellow, or light brown {near blond) hair, with pure 
{un mixed) light eyes. More ordinarily, or loosely, all those persons 
are regarded as “blonds” who have light hair of one or another of 
the above varieties, with light eyes, whether the latter are pure or 
would on close examination show traces of brown. And in a still 
more general way there may be classified as “ fair” all those who have 
hair lighter than medium (including all reds except those of the 
darkest shades), with light eyes, whether the eyes are pure or would 
show a mixture on closer scrutiny. 

As to “ true brunets, w that class naturally comprises those with dark 
to black hair ami medium to dark brown eyes. w Apparent brunets” 
would be all those with dark to black hair regardless of the color of 
the eyes. 

Those who do not enter into any one nf the above classes arc neces¬ 
sarily the “ intermediates.” 

If we arrange our records on this rational basis, we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing interesting showing: 
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The above table shows clearly that over one-half of the Old Ameri¬ 
can males and nearly one-half of the females are neither blonds nor 
brunets, but intermediates. True and even ordinary blonds are 
scarce, while true brunets are but little more frequent. Using the 
most general classifiestiton we see that approximately but one-fifth 
of the males and one-fourth of the females may be classed as « fair”; 
and a little over one-fourth of the males with a little over three- 
tenths of the females as “ dark " or apparent brunets. The nature 
of these results is a good expression of ancestral light and darker 
types, with the latter probably slightly in predominance. 

The females, even better than in their separate determinations on 
the eyes and hair, show plainly somewhat more blonds and “fairs” 
and again more darks, with less intermediates; thus preserving better 
than the males the ancestral conditions. 
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HETrlOXAL DISTRIBUTION. 

The regional distribution of the blonds and brunets is shown in the 
nest table: 
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It is seen that conditions appear with especial clearness in this 
forns. Xew England stands well above the other groups m the pro¬ 
portion of blonds, and is also below all except the Appalachian group 
in the proportion of dartre; but it has aft many intermediates as the 
South, and even a few per cent morn than the East and mixed States. 

The South shows fewer true blonds than any of the other groups^ 
but the w fairsin general are fully as common in the Eastern States 
as in the South, while brunets, both true and apparent* are even more 
numerous in the Americans of Eastern and mixed State ancestry than 
in those of tile South. 

Ihe Appalachian group is* as has already liecn shown, quite excep¬ 
tions], showing but few blonds and even w fairs*” but few brunets* 
and a very large proportion of intermediates. 

.The relative darkness of the Old Americans of the Eastern States 
and of mixed State ancestry is not easy to explain* but they have, 
doubtless, more Dutch and German und also Irish ancestry, wliiek 
tnoy account for the showing. 

COMPARATIVE. 

The interest of the results of the observations on pigmentation that 
form the subject of this paper would be much enhanced could we con- 
trast them with observations on Americans sit large and on related 
peoples. An ideal rendition would be if we roil Id also compare them 
with similar date on the early representatives in America of the fami¬ 
lies involved, as the present data may-perhaps eventually bo com- 
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pared with those on the Americans of the future, hut we have no old 
records of this nature. 

The ancestors of the Old Americans, as apparent from the infor¬ 
mation given the examiner, were very largely, probably more than 
four-fifths, immigrants from the British Isles. They were English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Scotch*!rish, with a scattering of Dutch, French 
(Huguenots), Irish, and German. In the absence of old American 
records on pigmentation it would in the second line be most desirable, 
therefore, to have such data from the seventeenth to nineteenth cen¬ 
turies from Great Britain, but these are also wanting. All that is 
available are data on the English-speaking people from this and the 
latter part of the last century, and even these we can use only to a 
limited extent, the observations having been made and recorded in a 
different manner. As to data from Holland. German}', or other 
countries, they could hardly he of help in this connection. 

As to data on Americans in general, there are only the very im¬ 
perfect records of the Civil W ar, and those equally imperfect ob¬ 
tained during the demobilization after the end of the World War. 
In neither case were the observations made by scientific or properly 
trained men, Baxter (Statistics, etc., I, CO) says of those in the Civil 
War: The instructions given to surgeons of 1 wards of enrollment 
were framed w ith a view to the speediest achievement of the object 
of the draft, and not to the acquisition of anthropological facts. 
Thence arose defects in the data, from a scientific point of view, which 
have often been regretted during the preparation of this work.” 11 
The “Army Anthropology ” volume of the World War 11 charitably 
says nothing about the actual method of securing the data, though it 
would have been better to make a straightforward statement. It "may 
suffice to say that the actual examinations and recording, though 
under the general supervision of good men, had to be made in this 
cose after a brief and insufficient instruction, and often under stress 
and hurry, by numbers of unselected men from the ranks assigned 
for the <4 workby the officers of the camps: men who had no heart in 
the work, who had never done anything similar, were unacquainted 
with the metric system, had inaccurate instruments as well as 
classificat ion, and were often seen by the writer, who specially visited 
some of the camps to satisfy liimself as to the nature of the examina¬ 
tions, to be grossly careless. Moreover the World W ar records on 
the pigmentation of the American born were made wholly worthless 
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by an incomprehensible inclusion into these data of those on the 
“colored.^ It would be useless to try to contrast such data with 
those that are the subject of this paper. 

As to England, the foremost students of pigmentation in the British 
Isles so far are Bcddoe > 14 Gray and Tocher , 10 Fleure and James* 1 * 
and Parsons , 17 From their data it appears that the pigmentation of 
the hair and eyes—the skin has not liecn considered—differs very 
materially in the different districts and portions of the isles, due to 
ancestral differences* to an imperfect fusion of the heterogeneous 
elements of which the population is composed and to local survivals 
or domination of certain types. The classification of the color of the 
hair used by these observers agrees fairly well with ours, and we 
shall be enabled to make some general comparisons; but with the 
English data on eyc-color comparison will he very difficult. 

The English records were recently partly summarized by Parsons. 1 * 
Following Beddoe, the English observers classify the hair into fair 
(corresponding to our £i light ”), red, brown (our u medium 3? ), dark 
and black; while the eyes are classed as light, dark, and inter¬ 
mediate. The relation of this classification to ours will appear best 
in the following form; 


of hoir and eye color fa iwwl*utrl tmd in Old Amcrfrcuu. 



EtLElts*- 

Old AoH’cfrans. 

Hikir......^. + . 

FaR ..,..., 

Ligm— nkifliJ, and yellotf, li.- r hl hpowti |tw 

Hand). 

Ufiht bfiyira (iwt btwd), Minium. 

UiL/k- 

BEjkJe. 

H*L 

E'ujts Udnj—ISIrifci iUHil. mdUMa, d»p), 
e*^y^b- 
MkadL 

! vuia biw™ -Urn* m^niiura, Jark. 

F-fUft . « 

1'IOWIL.... 

l>wkbfowd---... rr -,. 
Black....... 

H«L.... 

U &ht . . .... . ,J 


Ini - LUl o neoETal. 

Bark... 

In the case of the hair the two methods agree fairly closely, ex- 


cept as to our w light brown (not blond) M which class ia omitted from 
the English records. In the case of the eyes, however, there is much 
less agreement. Some of the light browns had probably lieeu re- 
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corded by the English simony the u intermediate 1T ; many light eyes 
with a brown ring about the pupil or some brown spots, which in 
our records are nil marked as mixed, were doubtless counted by the 
English among the 4t lights**; and the slate blues, with some of the 
darker raised, they very likely included with the darks. 

An additional difficulty for com [Hiring our results arises from the 
way in which the English records arc published. Neither Beddoe 
nor his followers have given us the general averages for the whole 
of England and Scotland. They report their observations by coun¬ 
ties, cities, and other localities, which is of but little use for our pur¬ 
pose. We have no means of finding out from just what parts of 
England and Scotland the ancestors of the Old American families 
were derived, and the best we can do in trying to find what changes, 
if any, there arc now between the people of Great Britain and the 
Old Americans is to compare the combined records of the latter 
with similarly combined records on Great Britain, or at least Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, In order to make some such comparison possible 
it was necessary to count up Beddoe’s detailed data as given by 
Parsons , 11 The results, contrasted with ours, arc as follows: 


Color of hair fa Angler ad and fitmlland, ope*T in Old Aiijorfran*. 

WALIO-I. 


Hair. 

old 

A nii'ri- 
can M 

o.*»n 

England 

and 

SCaUnn^l 

tu&i) 

] Jjdau iKftiprf........... .... 

rl _4 

Ik 7 

Light brawn Snot LLam]).................. 

1 (M 

lbdfisu................ „... 

5GL4 

3S_ 3 

'Dark_ r .....„. 

a: 

3! $ 

Blwfc......... ... 

,4 


rfbi... .... 

i.7 

4-4 




These figures are rather striking. Even if we allow for some error 
in assigning the different colors to their proper classes on each side, 
enough seems to remain to show that the English present a greater 
heterogeneity in hair pigmentation. The Old Americana have ap¬ 
parently less real blonds; and certainly less darks and blacks as well 
as reds, with more blends or intermediates. While the total amount 
of pigmentation k not grcally different in the two units, in the 
Americans it shows fewer extremes, which is just about what could 
be expected from their great intermixture* To make the two series 
still more com parable, the proportion of the w light brown (not 
blondJ ' 5 hair among the Americans could probably be safely dis- 
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trjimted one half to the w fair” and one-half to the u medium ,s 
series, in which case we obtain the following relations: 


Coior of hair in Enyiianti and Scotland. and in the Old American*. 

MALES. 


Hair. 

03a 

Amvii- 

eane. 

fit 

England 

and 

Scotland. 


Ft* c eni . 

14. 

SAfl 

Ui.7 

*4 

3.7 

fff Mfrf. 

ISrT 

33,3 

«-» 

AS 

4.4 

Medium......... . T ....... 

EUarfc... .. 

ItrtL.,....,....... .. 



We still have for the OH Americans less blonds and reds, less 
darts, and decidedly more intermediates. 

So mach for the men. With the females the conditions are similarH 


Color of hair in Enffiutid and Scotland* and w (Jifi Old Americans. 

FEMALES. 


Hair. 

Old 

Araeri- 

CMIM 

two). 

hfiSGEil 

E intend 

and 

Mlar4 
(11,TO. 

3 Jglit bf oyto (not bk'ii-L.. ........ 

FtT {fttir 

12.4 

ItkO 

4CL3 

£9-4 

.4 

4.T 

Pff {"i/. 
ixi 


mi 

4-3 

4.7 

.. . ............ 

Stick.................... 

Rad. . ... .... 



On the whole the British and the Old American females seem to 
agree better us to hair color than the males, hut like the moles show 
a considerably larger proportion of dork hair than occurs in the 
A me fir a as. 

The records on eyes show the following conditio as in the two 
groups under consideration: 


Color of rtfvi i in ON .-I merUnn* contrasted with that in Great Itrilain. 



Male. 

Pecan k*. 

LfeliC. 

Iniar- 

mediate 

nr 

ttlwl. 

Part 
(medium 
fcfld diirfc 
btwn '}. 

Ught. 

Intcr- 

mnlilt 

PT 

ni 1st 1 !. 

Darfc- 
CiuedkiTn 
n’ld cluck 
brown)* 

Okl Attaeftcna-1,.. 

Pfrm f. 

31 

i’ffttni. 

47 

Fit tt*l. 

13 

34 

JVf ernt r 

34.2 

Jr Vr P nil 

5fl 

Frr e*nf- 

1S 

3L3 

3! b cLniS, Wide*, and grsgtirUi'J 

m 

60 

jtia 

53.3 I it 
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In view of the manner in which the English records were made, 
there are no means of separating tin* pare lights from the mixed 
lights as in our series, but the English u dark" eyes ought to corre¬ 
spond more closely to our medium plus dark browns class. The re¬ 
sults show, however, a very much larger proportion of “dark” eyes 
in Great Britain than among the Old Americans. The more common 
occurrence among the English of dark to black hair would lead us 
to expect also a moderately greater frequency in the same series of 
dark eyes, but the excess of dark eyes is so great as to Justify the sus¬ 
picion that the Bedded “dark” eye series includes various eyes 
besides the medium and dark brown, which makes it unfit for com¬ 
parison with our data. After an earnest effort to utilize the English 
eye records, we are thus left quite helpless. The probability is that 
the average present eye pigmentation in Great Britain differs only 
slightly from that of the Old Americans. 

Since Bed doe, the English observers have another and convenient, 
though somewhat artificial, method of expressing their records on 
pigmentation, and that is through their so-called “index of ni¬ 
grescence.” This index, ns modified by Parsons/* is obtained by 
adding the percentage of the dark brown and black hair to that 
of the dark, plus one-bat f of the intermediary or neutral eyes, and 
dividing the results by two. Unfortunately, as already seen, their 
classes of eye colors arc very different from ours, which precludes 
any direct comparison. 

However imperfect our efforts at comparison with the English 
may have been, they leave two impressions of value. The first is 
that both the Old Americans and the English, if classed by the 
mean value of their pigmentation, fall not into the “ fair ” hut into 
the intermediary or medium-pigmented group, which tapers on one 
side to the fair and on the other to the brunet. The second fact is 
that the English show in their midst lea: intermixture with conse¬ 
quent blends than do the Old Americans. 

The Jack of marked difference in pigmentation between the Old 
Americans and the English docs not denote, however, that no changes 
iu this respect have taken place in the Americans since the arrival 
from Europe of their ancestors. It is quite possible that a gradual 
progressive darkening has proceeded in both groups. There are 
observers in both countries who incline to that opinion. Pigmenta¬ 
tion is essentially an environmental and changeable condition how¬ 
ever slow the changes may be. Neither England, nor certainly the 
United States, are in the sphere of the nordic countries, where blond- 
ness was pr oil need and where it is being sustained. And the com¬ 
position, climate, habits and food of the people in the United States 
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and Great Britain are so similar that the two people might well be 
assumed, on general considerations, to show a parallel line of changes 
in a physiological characteristic such as pigmentation- 

The whole subject in both countries needs a thorough scientific 
restudy on a large scale. It would be a fallacy to believe that obser¬ 
vations, however superficial they might be, if only made on a large 
enough number ot subjects, would ever show true conditions; such 
data can at best only approximate, but may also more or less musk, if 
not pervert, the real facts, 

GRAY HATH, 

In 2o0 of the examined men and 200 women, special attention was 
given to the subject of the graying of hair. 

The ordinary notions as to gray ness are very empirical and super¬ 
ficial, yet there is much of interest to be learned in this connection. 
The condition, however, is not easy to study* Few elderly people 
remember correctly when they began to notice gray hairs or how the 
process progressed; and even for the scientific observer it is nut easy 
to estimate correctly the many grades of the change. 

The best way to proceed In the study of graying was soon seen to 
be the statistical, and the only effective way of recording was found 
to be by estimates in percentages of the quantity of the gray hair in 
relation to all the hair on the head. Accordingly the incidence of 
gray hair was recorded as: None; very few to few; some to one- 
third; approximately one-half (two-fifths to four-sevenths); two- 
thirds to nearly all; and all* The observations gave the following 
results: 

Old American*: Qr&vnew* 



Kern. 

Vbit few 
to few. 

■teal nno- 
IblffL 

Apixoxu | 
imitly 
one^haif. : 

1 T^e-Ltalrds 
lu |tew nlL. 

, All pay 

kfTt HTM «T tr-5a 

tompfeEtlr). 


(to?) 

m 

CM) 

c m 

c*s 

£11} 

Ull* {BO}.. 

lieu age {ill 
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UJpWOWt, i.-t tirrrcnfc-- 
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. 


21 Xiyeurt,. 

3* N yw* .. 37-M jws„ 
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{Mi 

(Z)> 

m 

m 

in 
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fiSperttaH ... 

I5g?er ov&l.. 

KfiptfCHli i-bpettenl,. 


3.£pcf CMLt. 


H-Ufrnf*.. 


Mypin.. 

. jwuii.. 

EMM jiMrt., 

4i -*fl JWJ- 


These data only show that gray ness long before old age In both 
sexes is frequent; that there evidently h throughout adult life a 
slightly less tendency to it among females than among males; that 
for some perhaps not strictly physiological reason there is an undue 
frequency of the two-thirds to all grays in both sexes, and that both 
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in appearance and progress of graying there is great individual 
variation. 

Some further light on the condition may be had by arranging the 
data by age: 


Old American*: ffratfltett of hair in rclatiim la age. 
MALES. 


Age and otmbor of KttyecU. 


K r 

£ * 

n 

Skanjf la 
ubfr-itiiril. 

Abaul 
wio-hiJf 
(tro 
SlELlts to 
ferf |T- 

serentha)- 

Tw». 

tf L lnJa 

b£L 

AIL 

2-L-3U r 1 w> .... 

71 

44.4 

3.1 

Ml 

27 

3fM 

SLfl 

a 

lft.0 

27.3 

&S 

1 

3,2 

1M 

EL 6 

1 

it 

37,3 

SI. 4 

TLO 
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41-ffl(«).. r ..... . . 

4.S 

2fl_a 

2&Q 



. nr _,,.__ r . 
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42. B 

1B_S 

13.2 

4.4 

14.4 
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rKim.es. 


24-M<£Qj...... 

M 

47,5 

13. B 

7.1 

IL. 2 

17-3 

I 

3. B 

12. D 

37.3 

IUL7 




31-44(43},..... 

4-5 

12.3’ 

1^7 

3.3 

11. B 

51.9 


11-50 (29J..._. 

5l-tt>(3&>._____ „„„ . . 

4-0 

17,5 

TfAiiK2iWJ_.... 


52 

$to 

ll_3 

4.5 

141.5 

3,5 


Thirty per cent approximately of the Old American men and 11 
per cent of the women have a few to over one-third of gray hair 
before they pass their thirtieth year. Between 31 and 40 less, than 
half of the males and a little less than three-fifths of the females 
are without gray hair, and the proportion of such persons is reduced 
to a little over 10 per cent during the next dccennium. Over 35 per 
cent of the males between 41 and 50 and Hi per cent of the females 
between these ages show already gray ness that involves from two- 
thirds to all the hair; and for those between 51 and 60 this propor¬ 
tion rises to very nearly three-fourths of the males and seven-tenths 
of the females. 

The females show throughout slightly less tendency to graying 
than the males. Undue predominance of the two-thirds to nearly 
all gray is shown again. 

Some day, when we shall have equally detailed data on graying 
in other peoples, the above figures ought to make interesting com¬ 
parison and lead to some definite deductions of anthropological 
nature. 
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TEHPORAliT OftATNESS. 

The phenomenon of slid Jen or very rapid graying, generally under 
tiie stress of great fear, anxiety, or other deeply disturbing nervous 
effect, is well known, though more so popularly than to science; but 
the sequences of such a change are only seldom mentioned. A strik¬ 
ing case came to the writer's attention in the course of the studies 
here reported. It concerns General Greeiy, the Arctic explorer. 
General Gredy was born in 1844. Ilis hair when he reached the 
adult life was “ chatain " or rather dark brown and it remained so, 
with probably the appearance of a few gray hairs, until 1884, or 
towards the end of his exceedingly difficult trip of Arctic explora¬ 
tion. Then within the period of some months, under the anxieties 
and privations of his position, his hair turned completely white. 
But upon it return to civilization ttie whiteness began gradually to 
disappear, until the hair returned to nearly its former condition, 
after which graying progressed naturally. The following brief per¬ 
sonal statement will make a clear record of the case: 

COSMOS ClrtTfS, 

Wu*h(nffUm t D* CT., Mutch £ h Jflfifi. 

I>>;ab Ph. HbdliCka: Referring to our eoiiver-saSori a few tiny a nEncc* 1 con¬ 
firm my rtutement that when rracuctl at Cape SaMne En 1SS-1 my hMr was en- 
ilrply white?, due probably to the wmtinvfAV* condition of semlfitarY&tloti from 
which- l suffered for over uLue month* Within a yair my hatr darkened very 
omaMernMy, though ii never returned entirely to it.*? original cbutntn coloring. 
Youth, 

A. W, Gkeexv, Major General 

l.j£h A, MeOMOKa, 

Wa*hlnffton r D* C\ 

LOSS OF HAIR. 

In modem civ Ili zed men the hair of the head does Rot merely tend 
to grow gray earlier than in more primitive people* but generally 
also it is more or less shed as ageing advances, showing a reduced 
vitality* Tt would be wrong to attribute either of these phenomena 
to any particular habits of civilized man or to pathological condi¬ 
tions* though both of these may play a port at times' the real causes 
are already hereditary and thereby of a phylogenetic nature. The 
hair tends towards an earlier senility and loss, because it ha B liecome 
of less organic use to man living under modern conditions than it 
has been in the past* and nature does not tolerate for long what has 
become useless or weakened* Both early graying and physiological 

loss of hair are a part of the trend of present evolution in civilized 
humanity* 

Unlike grayness T however* normal loss of hair is largely linked 
wnb the male sex. Women lose hair too* nnd that probably at an 

increasing rate, .ml not in the proportion in which the process goes on 
in the males* r 
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A special inquiry into this subject among 2o0 male and 200 female 
Old Americans, taken without any selection, showed the interesting 
results given below. As all the females were examined with their 
hair undone and freely hanging down to permit the unimpeded 
taking of head measurements there can be no question of the ob¬ 
server having been misled. 
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The above figures show that loss of hair in the Old Americans 
presents wide individual and even wider sexual variation. There 
were seen men and women of sixty in whom there was as yet no ap¬ 
preciable loss; but on the other hand plain thinning was seen not 
merely in some of the youngest male adults of the series but even m 
soma subadlilts down to 18 years of age. The progress of the con- 
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dition, once it has set in* is generally continuous though not always 
regular* 

The great difference in the frequency and average grade of the 
loss of hair between the males and females is difficult to explain. 
Possibly the weight of the female hair acts as a tonic. The differ¬ 
ences between the head covering in the males and females may also 
have an effect. But in all probability a more or less mate-linked pre¬ 
disposition to the condition is already inherited. 

In this ca^e. again, we have no similar data on other peoples that 
could be used for comparison j but as interest in these secondary mani¬ 
festations will grow, such data will doubtless be forthcoming. 

CONCLUSIONS* 

The above data on the eyes and hair permit the formulation of 
the following conclusions regarding pigmentation in the Old Ameri¬ 
cans, 

SKIN* 

L Two-thin Is of the old stock males and three-fourths of the fe¬ 
males show skin that may Ik classed eis medium, 

S« In only 5 per thousand in nudes, but in 52 per thousand in the 
females, is the skin plainly lighter than the medium. All of these 
rases are associated with pure light eyes and light or red hair. 

In a little over one-fourth of the males and in one-sixth of the 
females the akin is perceptibly darker than medium. Such skin is 
generally associated with brown eyes and medium to dark hair. 

HAIR. 

1. Only 1 among IG males and l among 14.5 females has real blond 
hair. 

2. One-half of the males and over four-tenths of the females show 
medium dark (or “medium brown”) hair. 

6. In one-fourth of the males and three-tenths of the females the 
hair is dark (“dark brown”} to near black, 

4, In approximately 1 per cent in the males and but a little more 
in the females the hair is fully black. 

5. In 2.G per hundred of males and 4,0 per hundred of females the 
hair is n?d or near red. 

G, The females show a slight to moderate excess of true blonds 
(especially golden and yellow), but also of darks, blacks, and reds, 
over the males. 

7, There arc soma areas in which hair pigmentation among the 
Old Americans, due to isolation and more thorough mixtures* differs 
from that of the group os a whole. 
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8. Differences between the w Yankees” and the Southerners in this 
respect are only moderate, the former showing somewhat more 
lights, less darks, few if any true blacks and less reds* But the 
Southerners show a!most identical conditions in regard to hair pig¬ 
mentation as those of the cent nil states and those of mixed-state an¬ 
cestry* 

ETTS. 

1. Approximately one-third of the eyes of the males and one-fourth 
of the eyes of the females of the Old Americans are pure lights. 

3. One-sixth of the males and one-fifth of the females show eyes 
the iris of which is pure brown (light, medium, or dark). 

3 T Over one-half of the males as well as females have eyes that 
show plain traces of brown with light. 

4* There are on the whole more light and less dark eyes than there 
is of light and dark hair. 

5* Regional differences are less marked than with the hair, except 
in isolated localities* 

6. There is a considerable but not a complete correlation lictw'cen 
the. pigmentation of the eyes and that of the hair. Light eyes may in 
some instances be associated with dark (though not black) hair; hut 
medium to dark eyes are as a rule accompanied by medium* dark, or 
black hair, 

BLONDS OR BRUNCT&. 

1. The classification of the Old Americans on the basis of both the 
color of the eyes and hair brings out with special clearness a num¬ 
ber of the conditions relating to pigmentation. 

Sp Over one-half of the males and nearly one-half of the females 
are ^intermediates ” 

3, Blonds are scarce, as are also true brunets* but the latter are 
plainly more frequent, especially in the females. 

4. The females show slightly more blondes* more brunettes and less 
intermediates than the males. 

QRAT HAIR. 

1 + In general, grayness manifests itself early in the Old Americans. 

2* In the males, grayne-ss proceeds apparently faster than in the 
females. 

3. There is wide individual variation* 

loss of HAm 

1. There are great sexual differences in this respect. The males 
3ose hair sooner, more rapidly nftd much more extensively than the 
females. 
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2* In males loss begins at times even before the adult stage is 
reiichc^I; and after 55 there are very few men in whom some degree of 
]jjss at least has not taken place* 

3. Wide individual differences exist also in this respect* 

comparisons* 

L Suitable data for comparison are scarce. From what is avail¬ 
able it appears that the pigmentation of both hair and eyes in the 
Old Americans is much like that of the present population of Great 
Britain, though the latter appears to show some excess of both dark 
eyes and dark hair. 

£> As to changes with time, it seems probable that in both Great 
Britain and the United States there is taking place a slow progress 
tow ards a darker pigmentation of both eyes and hair, though the 
fact needs definite confirmation. 


ANCESTOR WORSHIP OF THE HOPI INDIANS, 


By J. Wajltkb Fewke®, 

Chief, Rnreav of Amerhvn ItfAnftfrpjr, 


[With T ptaleft.] 

There coexists among the Hopi f with sun and fire worship, already 
described * another type of religious expression to which with much 
hesitation is given the nurne Ancestor Wonhip—the cult of the 
Katrinas, spirits of the deceased or “ other members of the clan*™ 
An attempt is made in the following pages to outline the objective 
or salient points of this worship* 

The mystery of life has made such a profound impiession on the 
mind of man in all stages of education that attempts to explain it 
are coeval with the origin of human consciousness- Rut despite all 
philosophic inquiry and researches of biologists the question, “What 
is life? ” still remains unanswered. The great variety of genera and 
species catalogued by naturalists and the brilliant contributions of 
the embryologist and the experimental botanist and zoologist have 
led many thinkers to Ijelievo that this riddle of the universe may 
ultimately be solved on a material basis while others remain still 
skeptical that consciousness can ever be explained by this method of 
investigation. 

The until ton'd mind, ignorant of the great advances made in the 
interpretations of physical and vital phenomena, regards life as a 
magic power incapable of explanation. The scientific mind is con¬ 
fident that the nature, origin, future, and interrelations of life, being 
the highest subjects of scientific Investigation, will later be com¬ 
prehensible. 

It is recognized by men of all nices that man baa a life independent 
of the body, and this belief in the future life is well-nigh universal 
among the North American Indians, There is evidence that the same 
idem was widespread among aborigines on this continent In prehis¬ 
toric times. This-vital element, known as the spirit or M breath-body,™ 
is recognized as distinct from the physical body that (lies and decays. 
Not only has man an individuality distinct from his body, but also 
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everything else organic and inorganic 1ms life, ’which may be 
influenced by magical processes, rites, s^ongs, and prayer. The TIopi 
believe that a few days after bn rial this spirit leaves the grave and 
follows the sun to his realm in the underworld. It is customary to 
place bowls containing food on the grave, and it is thought that the 
spirit of the food nourishes that of the dead, but coyotes or other 
wild animals consume the material food left in these mortuary bowls. 
Prayers ure said to the spirit. 

There exists also a belief that is strictly aboriginal—having origi¬ 
nated independently of white influence, although possibly somewhat 
modified by it—that the spirits of the dead return to earth either to 
vex or bless mankind. The place of abode of the various tribes who 
believe in a future life is supposed to he the underworld. Of tills 
abode little is said by the Indians, but there arc descriptions of it in 
Hopi stories, showing that in their minds life in it is like that on the 
surface of the earth* 

This world* inhabited by spirits of the dead, or the underworld, is 
spoken of in a vague way as being the home of the unborn. Out of it 
in the beginning came the races of man. It might be called the womb 
of the earth, while the place of emergence is known to the Hopi as the 
ripapu. The life o! the spirits of the dead in this underworld re¬ 
sembles that on its surface. Here they preserve their clan organ Na¬ 
tion , have their altars and sacred rites, and plant and harvest. 

The relation between the living and the dead is apparently not 
severed by death, but the “ breath-bodies T? of those that have passed 
on revisit the pueblo and are represented by masked personations 
called Katrinas (pi. 1), which are past members of living clans* They 
are identified m ancestors, but perhaps it would be better to call them 
“other clan members.** These personations of the dead* or Katrinas, 
return to the earth and take part in the pageants, also called Katrinas, 
that indicate many exist!tig beliefs of the Hopi as to their nature. 

Various definitions have been given of the word katdna. Tt was 
derived by one writer from the Spanish word “cochino*” pig; by 
another from katdj life, jwj, father of. a much more probable inter¬ 
pretation. The word is not confined to the Hopi, but is widespread 
in the Rio Grande pueblos, from which it possibly originally came. 
The Zufii equivalent appears to bo kako* and it is instructive to note 
that Katrine or Kokos am believed to return to the u Dance Hall of 
the Dead, 1 * Kotliualowan, said by both Hopi and Zuni to be situated at 
W in cm ft, in the Little Colorado Valley, about mill way between the 
two peoples. 

It is the author's belief that the idea of personating the ancients 
by masquer existed in the Rio Grande pueblos and that it was trans¬ 
mitted to the Hopi mesas via the Little Colorado Valiev. 
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The symbolic home of the Hopi Katcinas is ceremonially asso¬ 
ciated with the San Francisco Mountains, Am., far to the southwest 
of the Ilopi but in sight of their pueblos. On account of this asso¬ 
ciation personifications of the Katcinas sometimes wear twigs of 
cedar in their belts, wristlets, or armlets. In the mortuary cere¬ 
monies of the Hopi the defunct is addressed as a Katenin ’ t( 1 oil 
have become a Katcina; grant our request,'’ is the burden of a 
prayer to the dead. 

The “breath'bodies. 1 ' or spirits of the dead, are supposed to fol¬ 
low the sun as it sinks in the western sky. The place of sunset at 
the winter solstice is behind a notch on the horizon silhouetted against 
the sky and known as the Sun house, indicated by a depression be¬ 
tween the San Francisco Mountain and Eldon Mesa. The festival 
that celebrates the departure of the Katcinas from IValpi is known 
ns Ntman (go home) Katcina. The dancers perform the last dance 
of their departure about sunset, after which they follow the western 
trail “down the mesa,” In the foothills near this trail is the shrine 
where the offerings to the dead are deposited, often called the Badger 
shrine, because the Badger clan is said to have introduced the im¬ 
portant Katcinas. whose altars are erected in February on the dra¬ 
matization of their arrival and in July when they formally leave the 
pueblo. 

While the author was living at Walpi in 1900 he whs informed 
one day that the Ilopi were in great distress because the covering 
of this shrine had been removed, and the mystic Badger had 
emerged from the underworld and was burrowing in the graves of the 
dead. So intense was the superstitious feeling of the evils this event 
portended that no one would even vent lire into the neighborhood of 
t h a shrine. E ven the men who reported the event coul d not be 1 n duecd 
to go to this place and dcteiminc the damage. After a few days, 
however, the four subsided, as some persons killed a real Badger, who 
had been detected burrowing into the earth at the foot of the mesa 
near the cemetery. This dread of the offended mystic Badger was 
allayed by prayers and incantations. The opening through which he 
emerged from his subterranean home is the shrine where prayer 
sticks are placed by Katcina person at ors. 

A Katcina dance is a family festival in which the ancients, per¬ 
sonated by masked men who are supposed to become these super¬ 
natural beings when they put on the masks, participate. The identifi¬ 
cation of the chin to which they belong is indicated by the symbolism 
depicted on the mask, much of which is probably secondary in 
origin and explained by myths known to the initiated. When an 
explanation is sought for the meaning of this symbolism it should be 
obtained from members of the appropriate clan, as those not belong- 
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ing to the elan do not pretend to know the meaning of the symbols 
on masks of other clans. 

The Katrina masks are commonly kept hanging on the wall of 
back rooms in the pueblo, aucl ns they are needed year by year are 
repainted and redecorated for nse. Most of the helmet masks (figs. 
1,2) that have been examined are not very old, many being made of 
old bootlegs or leather from old Spanish saddles, or even cloth or 
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felt hats. There are, however, many ancient masks kept as heir¬ 
looms and never brought out in public dances which are still pre¬ 
served, even when the clans that once used them have become 
extinct 

The masked or Katcina dances ordinarily occur in the summer 
months and vary somewhat each year. The arrival and departure of 
the Katcina a are fixed festivals and never vary, hut at some time in the 
course of winter or early spring the Hopi chiefs hold an informal 
council to determine what particular abbreviated Katrinas they will 
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personate the enduing summer. Although there is no standardised 
program year after year, there is a similarity in successive years, 
and there are certain dances that are very popular $ others that 
are performed in payment to a neighboring village that has visited 
them ft former season. The variety of masked danced on the East 
Afesa is great, fear there are three pueblos on this plateau and two 
different languages spoken: Tanoaii in llano, and Hopi in Walph 
The inhabitants of Sitcomovi also speak the Ilopi language, and 
the characteristic masked ceremonials the three pueblos perform 
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arc somewhat different The names of the masked dancers at Sitco- 
mod are derived from the Zuhi language; the ceremonial dancers, 
altars, and other ceremonial paraphernalia of Hano have Tanoan 
names. 

It is natural that the existence of these three pueblos of divergent 
linguistic and clan origins should have led to a greater variety of 
nomenclature, and Katrina personations that occur on the East Mesa 
are absent on the Middle Mesa and Ornibi. 

Wnipi is the dominating pueblo of the East Mesa. Naturally it 
has been most studied and has a typical Hopi ritual, but it is more 
or less affected by alien elements. As compared with other pueblos 
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there arc variations Ln rites, or colt objects, and often the priests offer 
fundamentally different explanations of rites* These variations are 
in part due to acculturntions; but also in part to syncopations, which 
have been so great as to obscure original meanings. 

The place in the ceremonial system occupied by the masked dances 
may be indicated by an examination of a few features of the ritual 
Data regarding the way the Hopi regard the Katrinas and llicir 
association with the ancients cornea out very clearly In an episode in 
the new lire rite at Waipi, After the new fire is kindled in the 
chief kfva two of the societies file down the mesa by the ladder trail 
south of the pueblo, and make a circuit around the old ruin once 
the home of the Walpians, situated on the terrace near the south¬ 
west end of the mesa, “What are we doing now ?” I asked one of 
the priests* 44 Down there they dwell; down below the ruin the 
Katcinas live in the underworld and we are now saying our prayers 
to the ancients who formerly lived in the houses of the Aslt Hill 
Terrace, our ancient pueblo.” 

There seems to be in the minds of the Hopi priests a recognition 
that the life of the Katcinas or ghostly inhabitants of the realm of 
the dead is somewhat like that on earth and that their sociological 
condition reflects the sanie. The inhabitants of the lower w'orld are 
arranged in clans the same as on earth. Legends indicate that the 
deceased Hopi plant and harvest, that the dead have ceremonies and 
altars, or, in other words, that the customs of those who occupy the 
abode of the dead resemble those living on earth. 

There are said to be four underworlds, one below another, and 
from these prenatal worlds the races of man in the beginning 
climbed from one to another, at last emerging through the tlpapu 
or a mythic opening recognized by all the Pueblo Indians as com¬ 
municating between the aliode of the living and that of the dead. 
This &ipapu or place of emergence is commonly said to be geographi¬ 
cally situated in the north, where it is associated with a body of 
water or lake* The geographical place of emergence, at least of 
some Hopi clans, is reputed to be the Grand Canyon of the Colorado* 
known as “Par Below River.” This emergence legend may be a 
poetic way of expressing their evolution from a cultural condition in 
which they lived in earth lodges or holes or caves in the earth. 
Legends describing their origin from the underworld furnish scanty 
details of a previous cultural condition. The subterranean room, or 
kiva, is supposed to symbolically represent one of these underworlds; 
but there is an opening in the floor of the kiva supposed to communi¬ 
cate into another room below it, w*kile the hatch opening of the kiva 
is the passageway from the underworld to that in which man 
now* lives. 
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In the organization of the I-Iopi there is a large social unit of Tcwa 
extraction called the Asa or Tansy Mustard “clan, 7 * from the fact 
that in its migrations the mothers stilled the cries of the babies 
bunging on their backs by shaking a tansy mustard flower before 
their eyes. This dan came to Hopi from Ztiiii, where members still 
live and are called Aiwahokwe. The majority of the Asa live in 
Siteoinovij the “Znni pueblo fl among the Ilopi. The masks (pi. *2) 
of this clan bear no symbol indicative of the tansy mustard or any 
other flower, which would lead us to believe that clan names change 
while symbols remain constant, or are more ancient. 

The festal year at Walpi contains many elaborate ceremonies 
which, roughly speaking, fall into two groups, the summer and 
winter festivals; the former, the masked, are Kate in as, which are 
radically unlike the unmasked dances of the latter. Some of these 
occur at regular intervals; others are more sporadic, but no moon 
waxes and wanes over Walpi without witnessing a religious pageant 
of some kind, which, for obvious reasons, will be more striking in the 
summer months but more elaborate in winter, since at that time the 
agriculturist has no work in the fields and the cold has driven the 
whole population into the pueblo* 

The primitive astronomers or sun priests have given names to the 
different points on the horizon behind which the sun rises or sets cor¬ 
responding to all the great festivals. When by means of this solar 
clock the time of the ritual year is determined they inform the 
speaker chief or town crier, who makes a public announcement. At 
sunrise he stands on the highest roof of Walpi and shouts the newg 
of whatever events will occur, informing those who arc to take part 
to make their preparations. 

The great ceremonials occur annually on about the 4-ame date and 
in a sequence. In order to determine the date on which w ceremony 
occurs the aboriginal llopi relics on the position of the sun at sun¬ 
rise or sunset. The eastern and western horizons are used as great 
solar clocks. When, for instance, the sun sets behind the- San Fran¬ 
cisco Mountain, or the u mountains of the high snows n our luminary 
ha* reached the farthest point south, or the winter solstice The 
point on tiie horizon behind which lie sinks is called the Sun House 
of the West Possibly the belief that the dead follow the sun to the 
west and the position of the house of the sun behind the mountains 
of the high snows has led to the legend that the Kafcinas live m these 
mountains; as symbolic of that belief the Katanas wear cedar boughs 
in their armlets, belts, and on their masks. 
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The following ceremonial calendar, beginning with the New Fire 
in November* which opens the Hopi year, 5 contains a list of the im¬ 
portant Katcina celebnitions: 

\ r New Fire™______ ___- November, 

± Winter Solstice. Return of pit? Soyal Katciaut—— D^mlier, 
a. Abbreviated Snake or Flute ceremony on alternate 

jeora Return of tlie Eafil Ka Irfans— -January. 

4, Return of Hasher and other clan ancients -——, Fehnaary, 

fi* Abbreviated Katerinas ........... Mnreh-July. 

0- Departure of Badger anti other clan aaolcntB-*,...— July, 

7r Snake Dance or Flute on alternate years___ August. 

B. UuHket Dances—____-___September-Octdbfflet 

9. Tablet Dance froii] Awntobl* (now abainlotu-cl, 1322)- October 

The composite nature and intricate social formation of any one 
of the Hopi pueblos and the probability that each of the component 
clans formerly had its own ancestor worship has rendered the 
Katcina cult at the Fast Mesa very complex and the significance 
of the dances difficult to explain. Whom the clan has become very 
much reduced in sirce* naturally its Katcma exhibition is corre¬ 
spondingly limited and in some instances it is so small that it has 
joined in the celebration of a more powerful family of nearest bin* 
Thus in the Fowamu or that called the Return of the Katcin&s, 
which is unduly controlled by the H&nani (Badger) clan, we find 
marked personages of several other clans. The return of the S&yaZ 
Katcina is abbreviated and represented as a secondary or supple¬ 
mentary part of the winter solstice rite. The nemest approach to 
the unabbreviated original type of Return Katcinas, as shown in 
P&wamu of the If&ntmi ckn, occurs in January and is celebrated 
by the descendants of the Zuni clans where the Katcinas with Zulu 
affiliations and names are represented at SiteomovL The original 
simplicity of the clan religion has l*ecn greatly modified by union 
and consolidation in the pueblos of the Fast Mesa. 

It would appear that the Kntcsuas have a clan organization but 
they do not all lielong to the same elan^ which naturally suggests 
that the social condition of life in the underworld is similar to that 
on this earth and organized in a like manner. Those who belong to 
the Badger clan on earth are still members of the same elan after 
leaving the mortal body. In other words each earthly ckn has its 
corresponding clan in the underworld and in representations of those 
clans by masked personages the relatives arc indicated by the same 
names and symbols* a suggestion that may explain the existence of 
very many kinds of Katcinas as well m the character of their per- 
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Plate 3. 



Indian Dbawinq Representing A War Katcina. The Object in the 
Rigkt Hand la a Whiter or "Bull Roarer." 
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Plate 4. 
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Katcina Helmet with Rain Cloud Symbol or Cheek, squash Blossom 
Symbol on ONE SbdE. 
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Plate 6, 



I* Place Where Katinas Disrobe* On Right. Kilts* FOX Skins, and 
Sashes hanging on the cliff? Left . Row of helmets? Center, 
Group of men EAtmo lunch. 
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WORK IN HIS LETT Hand. 
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sanction? (pi, 3)* Consequently the Hopi pantheon is well stocked 
with dan undents resembling each other in general particulars but 
differing considerably in their totem ic or symbolic characters. The 
union of several dans makes it veiy difficult to properly reconstruct 
the original typical form in mam' cases. 

Every great Hop! ceremony has an elaborate and an abb re via ted, 
n greater and a lesser performance, commonly si* months apart. 
The elaborate exhibition as a rule extends over nine days. Several 
of these days are occupied with secret observances in a kiva or 
■ eremonial room, but the public are welcomed to alt pageants nr 
open dramatizations that customarily close the series of daily rites 
that make up the celebration. 

The scheme of the dramatic dances in which Katrinas appear is 
simple. These personations are believed to live in a far distant 
land during the winter months but to visit the villages during the 
summer. Their arrival and departure are two very important 
ceremonial events and are appropriately celebrated; their advent 
occurs annually in February and their departure in July, si* months 
apart. The dramatic representations of their coming and going are 
the great festivals, Powamu and Niman^ celebrated in secret rites 
as well as open masques. At their advent they are led into the 
pueblo by a personation of the gun, the father of all life, as described 
in the account sun worship among the HopL They enter the 
town from the cast and depart toward the west, and between their 
advent and their departure they wander about in the field or in the 
pueblo, from time to time performing open dunces in the courts ol 
the villages. The celebration when they arrive or depart extends 
over several days and nights but in the abbreviated or intermediary 
personations their dances are limited to a single day* 

As the most showy part of these dances are the masked personators 
(pL 4 S fig. 1) an explanation of the character of the symbolism, 
mainly expressed on the mask. Is important. In a typical Katrina 
dance there are three or four impersonators that appear. The 
largest number are called Katrina tuhamu or Knlcma men. They 
wear on their heads the helmet masks, the symbolism of which differs 
according to the Katcina personated (pi, 5). Facing them are the 
Katcina mantis or Katcina maids, often called “sisters” generally 
six in number. These are men dressed as maidens wearing tbs white 
wedding blankets made of cotton similar to those that every Hopi 
bride receives from the dan of her husband as part of her wadding 
trousseau. These “ sisters n face the men as they dance ; they carry 
in their hands sheep scapulas which they draw over a notched stick, 
making a rasping noise accentuated by a hollow gourd placed on the 
ground, upon which the stick rests. This is called the £fi Hopi fiddle 11 
(pi. 4 t fig, 2). The rhythm of the dance is also aided by the rattles 
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the men carry in their hands and by empty turtle shells with attached 
deer hoofs tied under the knees. 

These dsincesara accompanied by a group of masked men? generally 
fire in number, known as the Clowns, Mud Heads, or Delight Makers. 
There are three kinds of clowns : the first? those who wear a close 
fitting cap with long leather horns tipped with bunches of corn 
husks. These boms* like their bodies, ore girt with black and white 
bands like convicts 1 garments; the second have their heads encased 
in close fitting hoods to which are tied little bags like wens, some of 
which resemble small sausages; the third group ig unmasked and have 
their faces painted with yellow and red pigments. They wear neck¬ 
laces and ear ornaments made of the tails of rabbits stained red. 
The third group might easily be called gluttons for they practice 
inordinate eating, sometimes consuming disgusting food* None of 
these personators went- clothing of any kind save a gee-string. 
Their function is to ainuHe the kpectiuors while the public dances are 
progressing! introducing impersonations and ludicrous episodes, 
ntany of which would better not be described. These clowns, espe¬ 
cial! v the last mentioned, reprint the very ancient ancestral people 
(%♦ 3), 

The wants of the people arc made known to the Katcina personators 
by prayers of old priests who from time to time pass about the line of 
dancers sprinkling prayer meal in pinches on their shoulders, ac¬ 
companied with prayers. These Katrina personations ate supposed 
by the worshippers to have supernatural powers to bring the rain, 
and make the crops grow, and the purpose of the prayers Is in that 
direction. The old priests vicariously represent the worshippers, 
and as they pus* from one dancer to another they give them prayer 
stick* that have been consecrated by songs, prayers, and in other ways 
sanctified in the sacred rooms before an elaborate altar* 

The one-day public Katcina dances among the Hopi take place 
in the courts and ure performed at intervals from sunrise to sunset? 
culminating in number of performers and size of the audiences late 
in the afternoon. The line of dancers Is generally led to tho dance 
places by a priest who indicates the trail by throwing a line of sacred 
meal in front of the leader* These men are priests who pray to the 
Kate in as either by asperglng medicine water on them or sprinkling 
them with prayer meaL 

The songs of the Katrinas are melodious and rhythmical? the words 
often incomprehensible, sometimes taken from some other pueblo 
language. They are often bartered among different Hopi pueblos 
and it is no unusual thing for a man from one pueblo to tench a foreign 

u cina song to men of another pueblo, for u remuneration. To 
emp lamze. re vel lie they place on some of these songs attention may 
led l ° thfi fadi that a Dew Katcina song is sometimes sold for a 
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vary high price. Oaf ore a dance the performers often rehearse in 
the bivns where novices ure taught the standard Katrina songs. 

Children are sometimes allowed to perform a Katrina dance of 
thdr own, similar to that of their elders, and it is an interesting ex¬ 
perience to witness these performances, the mothers taking consider- 
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able pride in dressing the little boys for this dance. One or more 
of the performers at this time carries a bag of pinon nuts which he 
throws at intervals among the assembled spectators. 

Many Katcinas have been lately introduced into Hopil&nd, and 
have no relation whatever to ancestors of Hopi clans {pi. 6). They 
are not personations of ancients, elders or other members of Hopi 
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dane and not so regarded* A Hopi on a visit to some pueblo of an¬ 
other stock, ns Zufsi or Jemess T witnesses a dance which pleases him 
anti ho acquires the appropriate songs: forthwith on his return home 
he touches them to his fellows, and they introduce a dance, which is 
afterwards known as the Znni, Jemea, Cohonino, or other Katcinas t 
according to its derivation. These masques no doubt had in their 
parent pueblos much the .-ama relation to local clans as true Hop! 
Kate in ns to Hopi clans, a connection lost in their transportation 
to a new environment. There arc other Katcinas, which are simply 
spectacular exhibits devoid of kinship to Ilopi elans* among which 
may be mentioned a masked dance elsewhere described 4 in which 


many different kinds of birds—eagle, hawk, owl, roadruimer t bum¬ 
ming bird ct alii (figs, 4 tn S )—are personated, as elsewhere de¬ 
scribed. 

There arc two distinct languages spoken on the East Mesa of the 
Hnpi; oiiCj the Hopi tongue, the other the Tews, The hitter 
language is quite incomprehensible to the inhabitants of Wfdpi, 
although the Tewa understand the Hopi, a condition which is 
naively explained by a folk talc which recounts how when the Tewa, 
on invitation of the Hopi, came into the country the Hopi chief 
touched their tongues with the soil of his country t but as there was 
no Tewa soil available w ith which to touch the tongues of the Hopi, 
they cannot speak the language. The survival of the Tewa tongue 
in a village a gunshot from Wulpi where a different language is 
spoken is one of the interesting linguistic features of the inhabitants 
of the East Mesa, and is largely explained by the sociological fact 
that both Tewa and Hopi have the mother or clan right, the hus¬ 
band going to the wife's mother 5 # house to live. The children learn 
their language from their mother, and as the mother does not change 
her domicile when she marries a Ilopi man she has no opportunity 
to learn her husband’s language. The Ilopi outnumber the Tewa 
and the Ilopi men who seek wives among the Tewa readily teach 
the children Hopi, as do also the Hopi wives the few Tewa men who 
marry among them. 

r lhe typical clown who appears in the Katcinu dances of the Tewa 
is known by the alternate stripes of white and black painted on the 
nuked body and limlja. Each of these clowns wears on the head u 
close-fitting cap made of leather or basketry with two vertical horns, 
to the extremities of which are tied corn husks. These horns like 
the legs and arms are girt with alternating rings painted black 
and white. 

In addition to this typo of down the Hopi have another called the 
Mud Heads who were introduced from the Little Colorado Valley. 
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and lire identical with the squalled Koyimsi of Zuui. These Mud 
fie ads wear ei dose-lit ting helmet dike mask to which are tied small 
halls filled with com or seeds, making them look as if they had huge 
wens on the head, eyes* and mouth. 

It is customary for the Hop! youth, on reaching maturity, to he 
formally inducted into the Katana priesthood, and at that time the 
youths and maidens undergo the so-called Hogging ceremony which 
lias been elsewhere 1 described. Up to this event children believe 
that the Katrinas are supernatural personages, but from then on 
they learn that these so-called supernal Urals arc really their own 
relations. They obtain this knowledge through flogging by their 
elders in the kivas. 

One of the most important objects on the Katrina altar is the 
badge of the chief or, as it is sometimes called* the iiponi, or mother 
of the priesthood. This snored emblem is the palladium of the priest^ 
hood and the symbol of its chief. It must Sjc placed here as indica¬ 
tive that the altar is genuine, and is carried, in the public dance, cm 
the arm of the chief as an emblem of his chieftaincy. 

Tills emblem is practically an ear of corn done up in numerous 
wrappings of buckskin with certain prescribed feathers and herb=- 
Jlany occult powers are ascribed to it and there are many prescribed 
rules of handling, placing it in position on the altar, and general 
treatment that are rigidly observed by some priests. Whop not in 
use it is generally wrapped in cloth and hung up in some nook or 
corner of n dark chamber in the rear of the room in which the 
chief lives. a This is my mother*” said an old chief to me* speaking 
of his tipeni. a It was brought up from the underworld by my an¬ 
cestors where tlie races were bom. Wien I die a part of it will be 
put over my heart ns it badge of my rank.” 

In a full Katrina dance we have depicted the following personages: 
First, the sun as leader; second, a number of men dressed to repre¬ 
sent the male (takaum* their men) ; third, six persons to represent the 
sisters (t natwis^ maid) or the female members; one to represent the 
uncle, and sometimes one or more to represent the aunt* It will Iks 
seen In looking over this assemblage of relations or personations that 
the father is not represented, due to the fact, that he does not belong 
to the same dan as the uncle, aunt, brothers, and daughters. In 
other words* in the Katrina membership there is a strict parallelism 
with what occurs among the living members of & clan and the per- 
sonators of dancers in the mosque; indicating a dose likeness in con¬ 
ception in the Hopt mind between the ancients and the living mem¬ 
bers of the clan. Apparently the ancestral members of duns preserve 

* Joutn. Vap!ilQ£t!iD Acmdr Set ., Vpl, VII, No. 6, pp. 14S-1SR. IftlT, H^prlfltctl liD&rr 
t&e UU<J ”A rclI£ 1013*1 ixrennQuj cf the Jlcpt lni3LfiQi. M 9d An-'f. Huppl- Vo3. LXXXTII, 
pp. £20-307, April 14, I91T. 
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the some social condition os their posterity, os well os engage in the 
same occupations and have the same customs; the different members 
being indicated by symbols on their grotesque masks- 

in on ancestor worship of this kind no personality appears* no 
particular ancestral individual or named ancestor is represented- in 
fact, a Katcina is a generalised mythical conception which can not he 
accurately identified, and is quite unlike the ancestor among the na¬ 
tions of the Old World* where this worship is a most prominent fea¬ 
ture. 

The moat elaborate type of Katcinas are those of the Ilcnmi or 
Badger dan, whose festival may be taken as an unabbreviated form. 
The two great pageants of this dan are their advent in February and 
their departure in July; the former festival is called the Porrnmnf 
the latter the if imam. Half of the year is given up to this cult and 
no other great ceremony is performed in that epoch. The Pfilulu- 
ktmti) or sun serpent dramatization of the PatM people* which jb 
considered in my article on Sun Worship f occurs in March at the 
vernal equinox. 

There are no other clan ancients whose advent* presence* and de¬ 
parture are celebrated in the elaborate pageant of the Badger clan 
here described * but others are sometimes represented by many aetora 
as in such popular dances as the Anyya Katcinn* the Ueheya^ /f umw^ 
and others Individual Katdnas as Tcanmt (fig. 5 f) bIso appear, 
representing survivals of dan personators formerly powerful but 
whose living clan representatives no longer exist; their clan is too 
?mall to make any considerable representation of these personations. 
It is not unusual to meet these in two* or threes* wandering around 
the pueblos, especially at the time of the great Fotcamu^ when they 
naturally congregate. 

A striking type of Katrinas is known as the Nataekas* (pi. T), who 
figure prominently at the celebration of the arrival of the Kateinas in 
February. They are the monsters whose masks are in the special 
keeping of the Asa clan, which came to the Hopi from Zufvi* and their 
appearance is confined to the East Mesa of the Hopi* there being no 
representnfion of these monsters at the Middle Mesa or elsewhere. 

The masking, dress, and accouterments of the Natacka* are shown 
in the accompanying plate (pl r 7). They are represented in Febru¬ 
ary. at the P&wamu* when their performance may be described as a 
spectacular episode. The lYtft&ckm make two visits to the rooms of 
every important householder and at the time of their first visit they 

\ Il?I{ iLfip | Kil to nai ", 1Glh And ' Bn ™“ American 1B07. 
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demand presents, food, tobacco, or other gifts. They ask flour to 
bake into bread from the women of the household, and present minia¬ 
ture traps to men and boys, telling them to use them in snaring food 
for meat. They also threaten those who disregard their demands, 
saying, on their departure, that they will return in a few days and 
if the required gifts are not forthcoming they will do violence to 
the recalcitrant ones, cut off their heads, flog or mutilate their bodies. 
They brandish their knives, bows, arrows, and other weapons with 
which they threaten to kill those who do not furnish the presents. 
These monsters make the routine of all the pueblos on the mesa on 
their strange mission, 

A few days later they return and gather great quantities of food, 
which they carry into the kivas. Hi is food is cooked anil devoured 
in the great feast which closes the festival. The fact that the number 
of participants in the annual celebration of the coining of the Kntci- 
nas is large, necessitates great quantities of food, which has no doubt 
done much to keep alive this unique episode in the celebration of 
Povsatmt, 

The masks of the Natackas are shaped like the heads of alligators; 
one is painted yellow, one green, one red, and one white, correspond¬ 
ing to north, west, south, and east. They constitute a striking ele¬ 
ment in the Katrina festival but otherwise than gathering food for 
the celebrants are not ceremonially important. 

A bogey Katrina, very much feared by the children, appeal's in 
the Hopi village at the time of the great Return Katcina celebration. 
She is the monster who bears on her back a basket and in her hand a 
knife, threatening to cut off the heads of naughty children and carry 
them away in her basket. At her coming the children shiver and 
hide away in back rooms of the house. This unwelcome visitor is 
shown in pi. 7. the third figure from the extreme right. 

The Hopi recognize quadruplets of every Katcina, differing in 
colors hut having the same sytfdiolisin, Each cardinal direction hits 
its characteristic color; north is yellow, west is green or blue, south 
is red, and east is white, and there is a Katcina for each of these 
different cardinal points bearing corresponding colors. 

In addition to the masks which are used in the course of the yearly 
celebrations, many households have others, black and dingy with age, 
that once belonged to related dans now extinct, but are preserved us 
heirlooms. The symbols on these are characteristic and have a 
meaning to those who now own them, but are never seen in public. 

In the days when the Hopi still preserved their aboriginal customs 
one often saw on entering a room a number of wooden images sus¬ 
pended from the rafters, which the Hopi call Katrinas. These 
images have been called idols, but a little study shows that they 
should be regarded as dolls bearing the symbolism of the Katanas. 
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They are made id the lrivas by the men and at the close of the dance 
celebrating the departure of these supernatural^ or at other times 
they arc given to the little girls. They are, in fact, playthings and 
are treated by the little girls as such. The instructive thing about 
them is tiiat these dolls iwar the symbolism of different Katcinus ami 
are called by the appropriate name of the supernatural the symbol 
indicates. The author has Seen over Eflfl different kinds of Katrina 

dolls (figs. 4r-0), I# 
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Fid. 4,— Indian of Bird Ivfttc-lanJi, 


While the Katcinsm show one of the best illu^trstti qb 5 of the worship 
of “our Gt3iers, ts “elder brothers/* or ancestors, there arc aberrant 
examples in other great Hopi family festivals* as for instance the 
Snake Dance, 

One of the most numerous and powerful families now living at 
W alpi is the Snake clan, which claims to be one of the first that set¬ 
tled in this pueblo and to have migrated to the Hopi country from 
the north or from former habitations in the cliffs on the San Juan 
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Uivor and its tributaries, Tlia fiimily, so a legend 11 says, is de¬ 
scended from a mythic ancestor or snake woman and has reptilian 
as well as human members ; the snakes we sec in the fields are de¬ 
scended from the earliest offspring of these two on It ancestors, which 
sprung from people of the underworld. Every two years the Snake 
family holds its family reunion at Walpi and at that time the reptiles 
are gathered in from the fields and carried by the snake men or snake 
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priests, their younger brothers, in the sight of spectators. Reptiles, 
or elder brothers of the clan, are supposed to have greater power to 
bring the rain and make the crops grow than modem priests who prav 
to them at the close of the family gathering of the Snake clans. 

When the Snake Dance is celebrated reptiles are gathered from the 
four world quarters corresponding to the cardinal points to partici- 


“ The Snake cvTOtMOtala at Walpi, Joum. Am. Etliaot. and Archatol. rot. It, 1864. 
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pit® with other members of the clan, since they are considered as 
elder brothers or, as legends say, descend nuts of a Snake Hero and 
Heroine, the ancestral pair which the snake and antelope priests 
secretly personate in their kivu where the uninitiated are denied en¬ 
trance. As a matter of luxlily purification the heads of the reptiles, 
like those of the priests, are washed and prayers are said for abundant 
harvests and bountiful rains for crops. The reptiles are not wor¬ 
shipped but regarded with reverence, for on account of their magic 
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powers it is believed that they are capable of rendering most potent 

7 f tainin Z ^ierhd blessing^ When at the 

them and J ‘ hey 7 l6fflSod > leaver meal is sprinkled on 

ZnX^SJ" **** “ *° ** an <* *** to “bring 

° f * he Snake human and reptilian, are 
^ ‘ he bnake Tooth and the Antelope or Snake Maid, boYof 
whom are personated in the chief kiva at Walpi as described in the 
several published accounts of the Hopj Snake Dance. These per 
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solutions have ns authority the recorded legend of the Snake Hero, 
mi account of whose adventures in the underworld when he first saw 
the Snake Maid and brought her a bride to the upper world is 
found in the author's account of the Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. 
These personages do not appear openly in the public exercises of 
the Snake Dance, but stand back of the antelope altar in the kiva 
where the priests with songs and prayers consecrate their prayer 
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offerings to the rain and other gods of the cardinal points. The 
reptiles are not worshipped as ancestors, but. ns u others of the clan ” 
who from their mysterious character and the fact that they are sup¬ 
posed to be more powerful than the living members of the clan, are 
entreated to intensify the prayers of their brethren. The cere¬ 
monials now performed as secret rites in the Antelope kiva are 
supposed to resemble those the Snake Hero witnessed and learned 
when he visited the underworld and obtained his bride. 
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There a re three women’s dances in which also a form of ancestor 
worship is exemplified by a coitus ancestor and ancestress; two of 
these are called basket dances, from the fact that the women partici¬ 
pants carry in their hands fiat basket trays characteristic of the 
Ho pi; in the third, wooden tablets decorated with symbolic pictures 
are borne in the hands in the public dance. The ancestral features 
are shown in the character of the idols representing the cult hero and 
heroine of the priesthood that are erected at the time of these dances 
in the sacred rooms or kirns. The heroine at least is personated like¬ 
wise in the public dance, but the image of the same is seen only on 
the secret altars of the priesthood. These three dances are known 
as the OirakiiltiJ* the LolakmUf* and the Mam 3 routi* * the last 
uientioncdt celebrated with great eclat 25 years ago ? having now 
become extinct at Walpi. The three dances above mentioned always 
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occur in the autumn* generally just before the close of the Hopi year, 
and are closely followed by the Xew Fire Ceremony in Xovember, 
when a new year begins. Each has its own altar and paraphernalia 
and lasts nine days, the first eight of which are devoted to secret 
rites and ceremonials. The significant feature in their relation to 
ancestor worship is that each 1ms its own cult us hero mid heroine, 
and, most important of all, there is an idol on the altar representing 
tELO goddess of (terms, practically a symbolic representation of a 
gigantic ear of com. 

In the preceding pages we have indicated different types of the 
worship of hfc others of the clan which, for want of a better name, 
has been called ancestor worship. Wo may class!fy the types into 
three groups: (l) Katrinas or personations of the clans that people 
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iiie underworld; (2) Elder Brothers, personated by reptiles or 
descendants of the first offspring of the cuUus hero ami maid, the 
Snake-Ante lope woman, the mythic ancestress of the Snake-Antelope 
clan; (3) the coitus maid of the women’s societies, who dunce with 
baskets or tablets bearing symbols of many clans. This eultus maid 
is in reality the Corn Maid (fig. 10) or the supernatural who brought 
maize to the Hopi. A complete account of her festival should not he 
considered under ancestor worship, us it would furnish enough mate¬ 
rial for a special article which would take one too far afield to con¬ 
sider at this time. One instinctively thinks, in studying the Kate intis, 
of the Latin lares and penates, the former of which appear to have 
been deified ancestors, and of the many house spirits which were 
formerly worshipped among many races, survivals of which appear 
in folklore. Although the theory that the lares were deified family 
ancestors is not accepted by all students, there is good reason to 
believe their worship is a very ancient one, more so than that of the 
great, nature gods. 


THE INDIAN IN LITERATURE. 1 


By IIutUAK F. C. tex Katb. 


introduction. 


Many peoples of Asia, Africa, Oceania, and America have been 
the subjects of romance and poetry. Among these the American 
Indian and his country occupy a prominent place. The Indian has 
been the subject perhaps as often of novelists and poets as of 
artists, but, on the whole, the latter have been more successful in 
depicting his true character. 

Among the exotic races of man the “ Redskin 11 might well-nigh be 
called classical. From the very first a great attraction and charm 
went out from the Indian of the wilderness not less than from the 
brown Polynesian. Taken in the widest sense, no people are gener¬ 
ally better known than the heroes of Fenimore Cooper and Gustave 
Aimiii-d. The courage and other martial virtues of the Indian, his 
tragic history, have appealed for mote than a century to the inter¬ 
est and sympathy of cultured society in North America and Europe. 
And vet that same society, even in America, knows really very little 
about him. It must be borne in mind, however, that it is only during 
the last thirty-five or forty years that ethnologists have begun to 
study the Indian and his psychological characteristics on a scientific 
basis. 

Although exotism in literature with regard to other countries and 
peoples has been more than once the subject of criticism and com¬ 
ment—e, g,, the works of Pierre Loti and Lnfcadio Hearn—a spe¬ 
cial analytic and synthetic study of the American Indian has 
never been written, so fur as I know. Even in such u pretentious 
work as L’Exotisme of Curio and Regismansct (3 d edit., Paris, 1911) 
only six authors on Indian literary subjects are mentioned! The 
reader looks in vain for Longfellow. Bandelier, Remington, and 
other well-known names. 

In view of the scanty data concerning this subject I shall trv 
briefly to review the principle literary works in which the Indian 
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figures as the Ixero, I omit all books of travel, works on geography, 
ethnology* and history 'with regard to the Indian and his surround¬ 
ings, however gre^t the merit of some of these works may be, and 
confine myself to purely literary works only. My standpoint, how- 
eier, is not that of a literary reviewer but of an ethnologist and 
geographer who by personal experience is more or lass familiar with 
the Indian and his country. Although the scientific standpoint pre- 
railsj I can not wholly ignore the literary merits which some of the 
3 looks under attention undoubtedly possess. Literary works of par- 
titular value for the knowledge of the Indian and hk surroundings 
have ? of course, been more carefully reviewed than those of little or 
no scientific value. This review is far from exhaustive, particularly 
with regard to Central and South America- Moreover* several 
ll ritei’s, old and modern, hud to be omitted or simply mentioned, as 
dads works were not available at the time of writing the paper, 
bor instance. Jamas Hall, Thorpe, Murray, Ruppnis, Lummis, and 
a few others had to he passed over in silence. A certain class of 
popular writers was intentionally ignored because their books arc 
absolutely valuale^, or even misleading, from the ethnologist's point 
of^view. So fur as European authors ure concerned, the review is 
fairly complete. It covers a period of about 120 years (17B0-1916). 
Any older works are not Liken into consideration. 

North and South America I have treated separately. The North 
American Indian has been much of tenor the subject of novelists 
and poets than bis southern brother. 

Although tSie Eskimo are not Indians, they nevertheless belong to 
the American natives, and, besides, they have several traits in com¬ 
mon with the Indians. For this reason the poem of Emil Bessels, 
on account of its considerable scientific value, could not well be 
omitted, 

Nearly half of tin? writers here noted are bom or naturalized 
Inert I, Americans. Only 1 is of South America. 

So far as possible, the review is arranged according; to the chrono¬ 
logical order in which the different works appeared, but. for obvious 
reasons, this principle could not always bo followed 


I. 

The first American novelist of note who wrote about Indians 
MMna to hnrabMn Charles# Broekden Brown (1771-1810) in Edgar 
Huntley which book appeared in 17M. From the ethnologic point 
th/mn™ * S r ^ I 1 m P°rtance. Brown patterned his Indians after 

I n t ltmfprs then to be found in the 

vicinity of certain New England towns. But Brown brought some- 
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thing new before the public, w figures unfamiliar in Literaiurc—ao 
unfamiliar, indeed, that Brown himself does not seem quite at home 
with them.” 

Nest comes Washington Irving. lu his Sketch Boot, which ap¬ 
peared for the first time in 1819. there are two fine chapters on 
Indians—Traits of Indian Character and Philip of Pokanoket* an 
Indian Memoir. On the whole, Irving’s description of Indian char¬ 
acteristics faithful and sympathetic, although necessarily some¬ 
what superficial The latter sketch, which is the more important, is 
an eloquent memorial to that great Indian patriot, Philip of Poka- 
noket (Metacom or King Philip), the soul of the war against *he 
English in 1075-76. Irving writes, L a.: 

With a scanty baud of follower* r who still remained lme tci his fortunes, the 
unbarpy Philip wandered hack to tlie vicinity of Mount Hope, the indent 
dwefUng of bin fathers. 1iere he lurked about like a specter among the deso¬ 
lated Mutts former power and prosperity, now bereft of home, of family, 
ami friend, 

Further on he says: 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and despair el sullen grandeur gather* 
round hits memory. We picture him to oureeSves seated among his careworn 
followers, brooding In lienee over E=Ls blasted fortune* und acquiring « savage 
sublimity from the wlldnesa nnd drear in us* of Ills larking place. Defeated but 
not dismayed, crushed to earth but not humiliated, he seemed to grow more 
haughty beneath disaster and to experience rt tierce satisfaction In draining the 
hi at dregs of bitterness. 

Mono widely known than the Indian work of Brown and living 
lire the frontier romances of James Fenimorc Cooper. Among the 
older writers ho stands foremost. Several of his works have boon 
translated into various languages, including Dutch. 

Cooper, as we know, passed his youth, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, on what was then the 
frontier, near Otsego Lake, New York. Those days left an mddlible 
impression upon him, and there is no doubt that some characters of 
his novels, among the whites at least, were depicted from real life. 
It is, however, somewhat doubtful whether he personally had much 
intercourse with Indians. It would seem that the greater part of 
what he tells his readers about the eastern Indians—Delawares, Mo¬ 
hicans, Hu tons, and Iroquois—is borrowed from frontiersmen, colo¬ 
nists, and hunters, and also from various books. Properly speaking, 
Cooper, like many novelists after him, has given rather a composite 
description of Indian characteristics, manners, and customs than an 
exact account of any tribe in particular. Although, on the whole, 
he diil not try to ideal be the Indians, he nevertheless, appreciates 
their good qualities. The Mohican chief, Chingachgook, and his son, 
Uncas, as painted by Cooper, represent the Indian in his noblest 
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expression, I he Huron, iMu^uu, and his fellow tribesmen show the 
Jnijjtin's darkest side. 

Space does not permit me to analyze the different novels of Cooper 
Which appeared between 1S23 and 1841, such as The Pioneer*, The 
Last of the -Mohicans, The Deerslayer, The Prairie, and The Path- 
tinder, hut a few critical remarks must be made, particularly with 
regard to The Last of the Mohicans, which is generally considered 
Ins nmstei piece. Cooper does not discriminate enough between the 
different Indian tribes and their subdivisions. For example, too 
httle distinction is made by him between Deb wares and Mohicans. 

incas, the Mohican, is for Cooper, at the same time, “a son of the 
giuat ! iiLimis (lurlle). This is. of course, absurd, as the Unami 
constituted the principal of the three subtribes—or, according to 
Morgan, the three gentes—into which the Delawares were divided, 
fho Mohicans were a distinct people. 

Concerning the identification of the Mohican, there exists, or 
existed, a ^great confusion f not uncommon in American tribal syn- 

Btatod ) ttlt!re we; or still ore, two different groups 
of Mohican, each of which had its distinct dialect One of these 
groups lived on the upper course of the Connecticut Hirer, and the 
other one on the upper Hudson as fur as the vicinity of Lake Cham¬ 
plain. Cooper’s Mohican seem to belong to the latter group. Put 
l were certainly not the last Mohican, even in 1757* the year in 
which the romantic ©vents painted by him are supposed to have 
appened Of the Connecticut Mohican about ICO ware still existing 
in 1004. although largely of mixed blood. With regard to the Mohi- 
lm,]* foi mei ]y of the Hudson River region* Mididson s a few sum- 
hkts ago collected some linguistic material among the remnant then 
residing ilL tiieen Uay T Wis. Ihe logical inference which we must 
draw from the foregoing h that the pathetic lament of Chingaeh^ 
gn^k, I am on the hilltop and must go down into the valley; and 
when Uncas follows in my footsteps there will no longer be any of 
the blood of the Sagamores, for my boy is the last of the Mohicans I? — 
can not be taken literally. 

From Cooper’s novels the reader might infer that the Mohican 
ciml Ddaw&res spoke the some language. Hawkery©, for instance, 
a]wavs speaks Delaware with Chingachgook and Uncus, This is not 
lbe fact. Moreover, the Mohican language is more close! v related 
to Pequot than to Delaware, * 


^ llns *«**•* iQ *Kb the blPtortt 

. r * , typlun iDlf-rtnin rtf torLtn^Ucut wha tlKij About iwjs Sji. , u. there 
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We shall close these critical remarks with another instance of 
Cooper’s ethnological errors. In his Wept of Wish-ton-wish, the 
events of which novel are supposed to occur about H3fi6, we arc told 
that the Xew England Indians sculped their enemies. They did not. 
Thanks to Friederiei’s researches 5 we now know that at the time of 
America's discovery the area of the scalping custom was very limited, 
and that this practice spread only later and gradually, a result to 
which the whites largely contributed. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing criticism, Fenimcre Cooper stands 
unsurpassed as a writer of Indian and frontier stories of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries: and sis a truthful painter of scenery 
very few Indian novelists equal him. 

During Cooper’s life another American writer, William Gilmore 
Simms, wrote a few novels concerning the then southeastern frontier* 
About 18£o ho visited the region of the Mississippi with Ids father, 
who had previously been among the Cherokee and Creek Indians, 
from whom he had brought back wonderful talcs which also must 
have inspired the future author of Uuy Rivers* This novel, which 
appeared in 1834, was shortly afterwards followed by a second one. 
The Vcmassee, which is bettor known. The influence of Cooper on 
Simms is evident, but although Simms was the author of several 
Other works a Iso, he never reached the standard of Cooper. 

The poem, Mogg Megone. of pJolm Greentcaf Whittier, which ap¬ 
peared about 183o, is of quite a different diameter. It relates to n 
tragic episode of Colonial history in ITi'-i; the massacre and burning 
by English colonists of the Catholic mission of Father Rile at Xor 
ridgewock. Me., in which Mogg Mcgene, an Abnaki Christianized 
chief and many of his followers perished. 

With the exception of certain novels of Cooper and Aboard, and 
of Chateaubriand’s A tala, no Literary work on Indians is nunc widely 
known than The Song of Hiawatha by Henry W. Longfellow. Pub¬ 
lished for the first time in 1855, it has been wholly or partly trans^ 
lated in several languages, even in Latin, and including a Dutch 
rendering by J. X L, ten Kate. Longfellow did not himself collect 
in the far West the material for the Song, but txjrrnwed, zis we 
know, from various Indian traditions told by Schoolcraft in his 
Algic Researches and History, Conditions, etc,, of the Indian Tribes 
in the United States, as well as from Heckewelder, Catlin, Mary 
Eastman, and others. His personsil acquaintance with Indians was 
limited to the few from the West whom he saw and met at Boston. 
In our day we know who and what Hiawatha was, but when Long¬ 
fellow wrote his Song we did not. Therefore the poetical descrip¬ 
tions of Hiawatha’s origin, position, and character are a curious 


* S|ffi]picF*ii uftd Ikaijehe KrIeg*Hefeir[liads£ Ame-Hka, a IT. Urijflnrick,, 1&06. 
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mixture of misconception and fallacies, HiiWttk was undoubtedly 
a historical figure, Lull in Longfaliow'g mind was not only identical 
with Manabozho (N&nubazho, Michabo), but also with Teharonhia- 
wagom These names, however, do not designate historical or even 
mythieo-hi storied figuresbut anthropomorphic deities. Manabozha, 
with iiis many synonyms, belongs to the Algonkin pantheon and in 
particular to that of the Ojibwa* and Chlbiabos {Chipiapoos) is one 
of his brothers, while Longfellow makes him u kind of bard and a 
friend of Hiawatha. Teharonhiawagon resembles in the main Mana- 
l>ozho but belongs to the mythico-religious cycles of the Iroquois. 
Longfellow makes Hiawatha an Ojibwn of Lake Superior,, while it 
is beyond doubt that he wag either a Mohawk or an Onondaga of 
central New T \ ork, while Hiawatha^s mother bears in the Song o 
Dakota, name. Wenon&h. MudjekeewiB, the West Wind, is not only 
Hiawatha's father, hut also his grand father. The confusion is made 
still worse because the place of action of the Song is put sun the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, It would be very easy to give 
more instances of the many ethnologic errors which the poem eon- 
tains T Nevertheless, the spirit of the Song is on the whole decidedly 
Indium Its well known literary charms need not be recalled here. 
To my mind, Hiawatha s Wooing, The Ghosts., and The Famine are 
among the best parts, 

Fuo other minor poems of Longfellow dealing with Indians may 
1 m 1 mentioned here: The Burial of Minnisink and To the Driving 
Claud. I ]je latter relates to an Omaha chieftain %dsiting an Ameri¬ 
can city. 

3'enimore Cooper was hardly 2 years old when the young French 
viscount Francois Ren6 de Chateaubriand visited North America 
in quest of adventures and subjects for his pen- Chateaubriand's 
htay covered only sis or seven months of 1791, and his travels prob¬ 
ably did not extend much farther than the Ohio River. Although 
lie undoubtedly went up the Hudson, crossed the country of the Iro¬ 
quois, and visited Niagara Falla, we arc in doubt as to his further 
wanderings, Even his Voyage en Amfrique is very vague in this 
respect, and although he casually remarks that he traveled along 
the banks of the Mississippi, nothing is less proven. The only 
authentic* though very superficial, description of Indians in the 
\ oyage refers to the Onondaga. As for the chapters on the man- 
m rs and custom*, languages, religion* etc., of Indians in general, 
and on the geography and natural history of what lie calls “less 
Iloridus, they consist of n curious, confused mixture* obviously 
copied from various writers, among whom he acknowledges that he 
ow-fts much to Bart ram. 

I he principal Indian hero of Chateatibriand is Chaetas, a Natchez. 

1 he appears in Atala; next, though incidentally, in RcnG; and 
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finailly in Les Natchez Chateaubriand says that the life story of 
A tala was told him by a Seminole, which seems very doubtful. Les 
Natch® is based on an episode of French colonial history in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. In writing this novel* he bor¬ 
rowed his data from various sources, chiefly from Charlevoix, and 
perhaps also from Le Page du Prat*, Chactos and his maiden love, 
A tala* Cehitiit the Natchez wife of the unfortunate Ecu A not t#j men¬ 
tion others of Chateaubriand S s Indians, are all very unreal, psycho¬ 
logically untrue. Their maudlin sentimentality, as well us their fre¬ 
quent laments and weeping and speaking u la langsic de la cour de 
Louis XrV»‘ smack of the theater. These defects are, of course, 
partly due to the time in which he wrote. 

From the foregoing we may draw the inference that ethnologi- 
rally Chateaubriand^ American works can not be taken seriously 
As a piece of literature, however, the tragic idyl, At ala, is generally 
considered to he a masterpiece 3 far superior to Les Natchez, 

A few examples of Chateaubriand^ fallacies will suffice to show 
his worthlessness as an Americanist, 

In the Epilogue of A tala Chateaubriand asserts that he met (in 
1791) the lust remnant of the Natchez tribe near Niagara Falls* car¬ 
rying with them the hones of their fathera, This* of course, is im¬ 
possible* for after the defeat these Indians suffered at the hands of 
Governor Perrier in 1731, the Natchez scattered and mainly took 
refuge among the Chicknsaws, Cherokee, and Creeks, Among the 
last mentioned tribe Swann found, in 1701, more than one Natchez 
tillage- * 1 In Les Natchez the names of Monitou, Kitchima niton* 
Miehabou, ami Athaensie are frequently met with as being Natchez 
gods, while they are in fact Algonkin and Huron. But these blun¬ 
ders are not worse than the description of the great council of many 
tribes^N&tchez. Indiana from the Atlantic coast regions and Mex¬ 
ico* and even Eskimo bring among them—which was held on the 
northern shore of Lake Superior; or more absurd than the appear¬ 
ance at New Orleans of a flotilla of canoes manned by Pawnee 
Indians. 

He who wants to judge Chateaubriand as an ethnologist and to¬ 
pographer ought to compare his data with those of Doctor Swanton * 
concerning the Natchez Indians. 

Among the great German poets I know of hut three who inci¬ 
dentally wrote about Indians. These are Schiller, Adalbert von 
Cham iso, and Nicolaus Leuau. Only the two latter visited America, 
Where Schiller got the motives of his Nadowessiers Todtenlied I do 
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not know; I mention it only because of a curious blunder made bv 
the great poet, who speaks of an Indian following the trail of the 
Eennthier (caribou) on the prairie in the Sioux country, which, of 
course. is absurd. Chamissos Indian subjects have no connection 
w hate^ er with his visits to the American coast. They date from 
1HS8—1S30, and bear the titles of Rede jilfea K ringers Bunto— 
Schlange im Rathe der Creek—Indianer, and Dos Mordflial The 
former poem is possibly based on history ^ for Spotted Snake com¬ 
plains in it of the unjust and cruel treatment of the Creeks by the 
whites. The latter poem refers to a tale which appeared In the North 
American Review. 

I shall speak later on of Cbamisso^s poetical rendering of another 
South American tragedy, the beat of the three he wrote. " 

" hen such a poet as Lenau visited the United States in IBM it, was 
but rm Hu nil that the sea* the forest,, Niagara Falls, and the tragical 
fate of the Indian appealed to him* and that ho chose them as sub¬ 
jects for his songs. Der Indianemig and Die drei Indianer deserve 
to be mentioned. With regard to the former poem. « Indianer sind’s, 
die von der Heimath scheideii,^ the forest along the Susquehanna 
River resound with laments as the Indians are forced by the white 
settlors to leave their country. After their first halt under the 
high oaks, at dawn a red glare can lie seen at the far horizon, for 
the forests, left only yesterday, are on fire. The white intruder has 
begun his work of devastation. 

The second poem is even more sad. Three Indians* an old man 
and his two soils, robbed of everything by the whites except u im 
Herzen todlich bittres Hassen/ 1, while singing their death song com¬ 
mit suicide by throwing themselves with their canoe into the thunder¬ 
ing falls of Niagara. 

HI. 

Of a very different class of writers on Indian subjects are those 
often cailedj more or loss justly, writers of fiction for the young. 
They are comparatively quite numerous, and some of them have been 
(and some perhaps are still in Europe) as popular as Fenimore 
Cooper* The best known are Gustave Aimard* Gabriel Ferry, Bene- 
dict Henry Eevoil, de Wogan, Mayne Reid* Gerstaeeker* Arm and, 
hupping, and Mollhausen, Taken collectively* they were especially 
in vogue between the years 1850-1870. On the whole, the literary 
merits of these novelists are rather slight. Ferry and Mayne Reid 
are uniting the best* From the ethnological and geographical ~taud- 
point most of these books are absolutely worthless, even misleading, 
Atu! the rest of little value. Tt seems doubtful to me whether some 
of these nine men really visited the For West and the Indians they 
describe* 
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Aimsrd was a very prolific writer. Among his many books I 
mention only Les Trappeurs de TArkansas, Les Chasseurs d’AbciJles, 
Coeur do Fierro, Bulle-Franche. They were translated in several 
languages. 

Of Gabriel Ferry (pseudonym of Louis de Bellcmarre) the fasci- 
nating novel, Lo Coureur des Bois, and the Mexican story, Costal 
1 ’Indier must be men tinned. 

Among the frontier romances of the Irish captain, Mavne Reid, 
The Scalp Hunters, The Desert Home, and The Headless Horseman 
stand first. His topographical descriptions, as of the high dry plains 
and the chaparral of western Texas, are particularly truthful 

Friedericb Gerstiicker, once the most popular Reisescbriftstdler 
of his time, notwithstanding his many travels in North and South 
America, has written very little about Indiana worth mentioning. 

Stmbberg, under the pseudonym of Arm and, wrote several books, 
partly based on his travels and adventures, among them Bis in die 
Wildniss and Atuerikanische Jagd- und Eeise-Abenteuer (2d edit 
Stuttgart. 1S76). 

Ruppius, another German novelist, wrote, among others, Der 
Prairie-Teufel, which has been translated in Dutch. 

Baldwin Moll hausen, a companion of Whipple and Ives in the 
western wikis, was not only a writer of numerous books of travel, 
illustrated by himself, but also of many novels dealing with American 
subjects. Ill some of these Indians figure. On the whole his descrip¬ 
tions arc quite trustworthy. Although he belonged to an earlier gen¬ 
eration, his work reaches into the twentieth century, for in 1804. when 
nearly an octogenarian, he published a collection of essays under the 
title of Bilder aus dem Reiehe der Natur,” partly relating to In¬ 
dians. The introduction to this book is a poem of some merit, in 
which he recalls his early life in the west among the Indians, ami 
compares things with the new conditions more than fifty years later j 
a melancholy retrospect- In this poem the old traveler has before 
his mind’s eye a “rnilden Zauberabend” when he stood on the high 
bluff of the Nebraska (Platte) River. At his feet the prairie stretched 
“ unabsehbar grim und duftig,” with the teepees and campfires and 
grazing horses of the Sioux—a picture of peace and poetry in the days 
of long ago. And at present! 

Julire stnd wetttfem (hiscIlh-uccIqb, 

Ueber tthaMg lunge J fibre. 

Was eJiwt Toesie der Wlldnia ; 

BlsciiiKjierclqia, brauoe Jfiger, 
r.tisfjscr RJtt auf Tot und 
1 st verwmideJt und Tisrstaben 
Tror dens Hfiuch lies £i^Dra)t^, 

Feuer fresse&d, Funkf-n BLboiQbend. 
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1 'vo of Edward S. Curtis* books ought perhaps to be mentioned 
here t as they also were written for youthful readers. From the eth¬ 
nologist’s point of view, however, there is such n marked contrast 
between these books and those of Aimard and similar writers, that 
one cannot very well class them together. Moreover, Curtis 1 work is 
much more recent and will be briefly noted later on. 


IV. 


I’o American readers much need not be said about the life and works 
of Joaquin Miller. I shall only bring to mind here that in several of 
his poems he sings of the West and the Pacific coast from Oregon to 
Nicaragua, and in these poems the Indian not infrequently figures. 
Much of his poetry and prose work wag published in London be¬ 
tween 1071-1878. 

In The Last Taschastas, which appeared in the volume. Songs of 
the Sierras, Miller describes the “ war chief's daughter'* as follows: 


Tiiller than the Tassel'd mm t 
Sweeter than the kiss of looming; 

Sad ns an me srveet star of mom, 

Half defiant, half forlorn- 

In the same poem an Indian brave is depicted thus; 

Hla hretuft weis Uke n put* of bnes, 

Hia brow was like a pither’d storm; 
There Is nej chlaeFd stone that Ms 
So stately and complete a form. 

In sSn&vi% Ann anil every port. 

In all the filler Sen rtf opt 


As in Miller’® poems, we find truth and fancy also mixed in his 
prose works* such as his Life Amongst the Modocs. Eth no logically 
both have hardly any value. Nevertheless his descriptions of west¬ 
ern types, scenes, and scenery tn this hook, as well as in several of 
his western poems, are often interesting, bearing the stamp not only 
of a strong individuality but alsn of things really seen and felt. 

On the well-known novel, Ramona, of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
T need not dwell either for American readers. While f fully ac¬ 
knowledge the noble aim and effort of the authoress of A Century 
of Dishonor, os well a£ the great merits of Ramona, the California 
Mission Indians gbe depicts hardly interest the ethnologist, deeply 
os their sad history may move the philanthropist. 

Although much has been written about Temiitiseh, I know of only 
one literary work concerning the great Indian patriot, namely, a 
dnimQ, Tecumseh, by Charles Mair (London, 1886). On the whole, 
ilair would senm to be historically correct, with the exception of 
m i am ramatis person® and of some assertions contained in the 
Ifn tt | Tli1 ^ 01 ^ notes. Moreover, the way in which his Indians speak 
Brands rather im-Indianlike, but possibly this could not well be 
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■n nided in English. inonokfci^ coibodvin^ his fufciritc 

ids& may serve ns an i 11 us i rationi ' 

J 1 mm vales p md rivers which were once our awn 
The pa It" bounds who uproot our ancient gmm 
Ooane whlninj? for our l« mla with fawning iqnRues* 

And schemes find subterfuge and subtlety 

o for a Pontiac to drive them back 

And whoop thorn to their shuddering vffln£*j*, 

O for 3in age of valor like to hh. 

When freedom clothed herself with gnhtude. 

And one to heart the scattered nations sftaod r 
And one in hand. It comes. And mine shall ha 
The lofty task to teach them to be free¬ 
ze knit tbo nations, bind them Into one. 

And end the task great Pontiac begum 

EthixoldgicflJly the drama is of no importance. 

From tho scientific standpoint the work of the writers whom T 
little briefly reviewed in the foregoing pa-res dwindles into nothing 
compared with the works of which I shall presently give a short 
summary. One might say that with Frnnk Hamilton Cushing’s My 
Adventures in Zuni (the Century Magazine. 1882-83) another phase 
begins in American literature with regard to the Indian. To this 
period belong also Bandolier, Miss Proctor, Mrs. Ryan. Remington, 
and Curtis, 

Cushing, as it is well known, had nn excellent literary style, rare 
indeed among men of science, but only two of his publications can 
be classed as really belonging to our subject. In the Adventures he 
relates some of his first impressions and experiences at Zuni, Wc 
have to do with delightful sketches of daily life in the pueblo and of 
the character of its dusky inhabitants. The value of the articles is 
enhanced by excellent illustrations, due to the peneils of Farnv and 
Metc.il f. 

The way in which even trivial things of Indian life are described 
find Indian thoughts rendered by Cushing is far from common 
among ethnologists. Twice it was my privilege to stay with Cush¬ 
ing at Zuni, which puts me in a position to vouch for the truthful¬ 
ness of these magazine articles, from which I shall only quote the 
following tran slut ion of a Zuni winter folk tale: 

The rattle-tailed serpents 
Have gone into round!; 

For the God of the leaves 
From his house where the white down 
Of the wind In the aorth-Ianil 
Lies spread out forever, 

Breathes aver oar enuntry 
And breaks ilnwn the plnc-bon^iR 
101257 — 22 — —34 
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Strictly speaking, the cel lection of Ztmi Folk-Tales, which was 
edited in 1301 after Cushing ? s death, does not belong to our subject. 
An exception has been made, however, on account of the literary 
style in which they are rendered. May J* W. Powell, who wrote the 
introduction to this work, justly said: 

UraJer tlio scriptoria! wand of Cushing the fulfc-tales of the Zuflis an> destined 
to become a part of the living literature of the world, for he is a poet although 
he dees not write In verse. 


Cushing, indeed, could think like the Indians who made these 
myths; he could speak like their priests &nd prophets m probably 
no white man before or after him ever could- Space forbids any 
quotations from this interesting work. 

The well-known archeologist* Adolph F. Bandolier* treated not 
only of the legends concerning E] Porada* dating from the Kt con- 
quista n f in his book. The Gilded Man, but he also wrote an excellent 
Indian novel, The Delight Makers* The first edition was published 
in 18&0 at New ^ nrk and a second, illustrated edition, with an intro¬ 
duction by Chas- F. Lumrnis^ appeared in 1316. My review refers to 
the first edition. Bandeller, too, was a Pueblo familiar, who sjimt 
considerable time in the Southwest, and whose many-sided talents 
led him to write this novel. The effort to idealize the Indian, so 
common among older writers, Is lacking in Bandoliers romantic 
$tory, in which he endeavors never to leave the solid ground of 
archeologie and ethnologic facts. Although the plot is his own, 
some of the scenes he describes were witnessed by himself at CoehitL 
The time of the story is not actual, but h set long before the dis¬ 
covery of America, in what is now New Mexico, and mainly in the 
narrow canyon of Tyuonyi, the Itito de los Frijolcs of the Spaniards. 
The Indians of those bygone days apparently did not differ much 
from the present Pueblo Indians who* Bandolier gavs f are at heart 
nearly the same Indians we found them in this story?' The dramatis 
personae, of course* are only Indians, belonging to the Qua res and 

period dwelt chiefly in caves and upon 


The title of Bandolier s novel is a translation of Koshare. the name 
of a religious-social organization among the Quoits which was com¬ 
mon also to Pueblo tribes* and is still in existence. The business of 
the Ivosharc consists mainly of jokes and grotesque dances at public 
performances which take place in summer and autumn in connection 
with the prayers for rain. But the Delight Makers play also a 
political part in Pueblo society, which leads to much enmity* An¬ 
other important element consists of the clans with their fixed laws 
and reciprocal petty jealousies- The primitive religious ideas and 
numerous performances connected with them, the belief 
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witches find ninny other superstitions, would make the life of thcsa 
Indinns unbearable if it were not for their innate carelessness and 
naive confidence in u Those AboveShiuwii, Of all this and much 
fncsrc with regard to ancient Pueblo society Baiidelier tells us through 
the many different actors in hi$ hovel* All of them can not be men¬ 
tioned lien?; suffice it to say that they are all drawn from nature, 
like 1op&nashka* the great war chief of the Queres and the father 
of Say, a woman suspected of witchcraft; Like Shotaye ? the lonely 
buxom heiborist; Zashue. Hayone, the Don Jumn of Tyuonyi; Okova 
and Mitsha, the young lovers, and several others* 

Among the best and most interesting parts of The Delight Makers 
I reckon the description of the great night council of clan representa¬ 
tives in the estiifn* where questions about irrigation and the division 
of lands are discussed (Ch. XT). What happens on a sunny day 
upon the wooded mesa above Tyuonyi is also very well described 
(Ch, XH and ), namely, the meeting of ShoUye with Cay a mo, 
a Tehua warrior, witnessed by Topanoshka. At the same time the 
hunting of wild turkeys by a mountain lion and the curious behavior 
of the crow* during the hide-and-seek scene of Topanashka and his 
invisible enemies show nn extraordinary gift of observation in Bande- 
lier. The ?ame remark applies to the description of the wounding 
and death of Topanashka ? the chapter in which the writer tells of 
the ill-fated campaign by the Queres against the Tehua of the Puye 
is very instructive with regard to Indian warfare and warrior 
psychology, 

Notwithstanding the great ethnologic value of The Delight 
Makers, I am obliged to make a few critical remarks, Since flnnde- 
lier wrote liis novel, our knowledge has considerably increased, foi* 
which reason he cun nnt well bo held responsible for the following 
mistakes: First, lie mentions the Navaho or Dinne (Tinn6) as being 
enemies of the Queres in those very remote days. Moreover, the 
Xavaho youth, Nueaytziishe, is one of the characters in Bandelier’s 
plot. lVc know now that the origin of the Dinm*. according to 
their own tradition, dates back less than five centuries, namely, prob¬ 
ably nbou 11 he beginntng o f the fi fteenth centu ry. Hodge 1 sa vs that 
the arrival of the forefathers of the Navaho *in San Juan Valley 
did not occur before the second half of the fifteenth centurv, and 
not until the seventeenth century were they strong enough to make 
war on other tribes, Now HandeJier is explicit in saying that the 
Tyuonyi Valiev was already deserted “ centuries previous to the 
advent of the Spaniards," and that his story « occurred much ante- 
rior to the discovery of America (p 4,) 


f SJ,r]jr if a rah 0 and ADthnj)pb|tif, T pl. VIII 

IS6j f pp, __S A^q.) ; IK nrL Navabo In E£uujlrook quoted, part 3, 
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As the Spaniards did not arrive in New Mexico until 1589, and as 
America was discovered in 1492, it follows logical!j that in this case 
synchronism is out of (he question. 

i" urthermore, it is very doubtful whether the Navsho knew of 
scalping in the time of Bandeliers novel, regardless of the question 
whether they really existed as a distinct tribe at the same time as 
the Queres of TyuonvL In my criticism of Cooper I have already 
■drawn attention to the fact that at the advent of the whites in 
America the area of the sculping custom was comparatively limited. 
It would seem that at that period the practice was unknown west 
of the Mississippi, Moreover, even if the Dinnd did scalp, the cus¬ 
tom was not very general among them. They probably learned it 
from other hostile tribes, like the Pueblos. It is even open to doubt 
whether the Queres and Telnui knew anything about .scalping before 
tlie discovery of America.™ We are forced to draw the com-hud on 
Hi at Bandelier errs when, in his novel* he makes the Navabo scalp 
an old woman from Tvuonyi ns well as Topanashka. And probably 
oar author is equally mistaken when he represents his Tyuonyi and 
I'uye warriors as scalp hunters, In describing the shield of Cayarno, 
Bandolier saja that its decoration—a green crescent and four red 
cro^cs^had “no heraldic significance^ being “but the creation of 
fancy or taste.” This is very improbable. If we may judge from the 
results of investigations by James Mooney into the heraldry of war 
shields (of the Kiowas) we can safely believe that shield decoration 
among the ancient and present sedentary Indians of the Southwest 
also had and him a deeper significance. 11 

I he foregoing remarks show how difficult it is to write an ethno¬ 
logic novel answering to the requirements of science. If a si>ecialist 
like Pandelier could make mistakes* it is obvious that other writers 
much less familiar with their subject must inevitably err when they 
venture to treat of Indians in literary works. 

Miss Edna Dean Proctor’s poem, The Song of the Ancient People, 
also relates to the Pueblo Indians* more particularly the Zufiis and 
Moqui (Ilopi)* both, we might say, harmoniously blended together 
m treatment. John Fiske wrote the preface and the “ Ztiiii familiar," 
Cushing, a commentary, indorsements which vouch for the ethno¬ 
logic value of the poem, Cushing, for instance, speaks of its 4£ strict 
fidelity of statement ? and says that it is u ancient in spirit and 
feeling. The Song of the Ancient People was published in 1895 
by the Riverside Press at Cambridge. Mass* with illustrations by 
Julian Scott In it Mias Proctor brought together much valuable 
material concerning the religion, mythology, folk-lore, manners, 

*Cf. Krtrdfrld, Skilpltna, etc. pp, jij_n 
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customs, etc., of the Pueblo Indians, which she couched in s form 
of high literary value. The following quotations will give u n idea 
of this excellent poem: 

Wo ufc the AulIoeie People* 

Oor father Is the Sun ; 

Our mother, the Earthy w here the mountains ttiwer 
And the rJvem soamml run + , . 

Of the Corn-maids she sings: 

The dews that sunn! the Qom-mftlda, 

And the heltlH keep fair to view; 
nut the Hum bow i* false mui cruel. 

Fur it ends the gentle whowers, 

And the opening leaves and the tender bud* 

Like I he ruth Ipsa worm devours, 

And sUII its stolen tints art* won 
From the blanching, withering dowers . „ 

Wit]l 1 e ^ ll tl ** Po'-sh a l -uu -k ’ya, whose role somewhat resembles 
!lj:i,t of Hiawatha, this kind nf Pemiurgiis, according to tradition, 
returned to Shi-pa-pu-lLma. “ the mist enshrouded city,*' after he 
h,id performed his task; which the poet lenders thus; 

Hlfl voice was sweet ns (lie summer wind. 

But hi* robe was poor and old, 

And P scorned of men, he Journeyed far 
To the city the mists enfold. 


On wen, us the summer wind departs* 

He ¥iinLHliL'tt in mist nwaj l 

yotuu verses of the Song are full of pathos, rendering the lament 
of a vanishing people : 

Words are dead nod 19pe are dumb 
Our hopeless woe to sp^ak. 

For the flrvs grow cold, and the dances fail. 

And the song* in their echoes die; 

And what huve we left but thftgrtm* beneath* 

And above the waiting sky? 

And further: 


Of the grandeur of our teuipie-walls 
But mnuud* of earth remain. 

And over our altar* msd our Grave* 
Your towers rise proud ind high ! 


Still another American woman writer has been inspired by the 
romance of the Southwest, namely, Mrs. Marah Ellis Rvan* who 
wrote the Indian Love Letters (IflO?)” and The Flute of the’Gods 


susr-'— 
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(l£10) # Both works relate to the Hopi \ the former in modern times, 
the latter during the advent of the Spaniards. Ethnologically* Mrs. 
Ryan does not reach the high standard of Mias Proctor, but she also 
is undeniably a poet, although she does not write in verse. A feeling 
of deep sympathy with these gentle* interesting Indians, and sadness 
over their fate, pervades the work of both these writers. 

The short life story of Se-kyaJ-ets-tewa (Dawn Light), the hero 
and “writer” of the Love Letters* is the melancholy story of many 
young Indians educated in the East and sacrificed to a principle. A 
year after his return to Walpi* S£-kjil-Sts-tfiw& writes defiantly to 
the American maiden with her “eyes of turquoise*” whom he loves in 
secret: 

\ es ! I am again the Indian ■ From the uinrnssiii of brown deer shin to 
the head hand of scarlet there l.s not anything of tho white man's prb to tell 
your friends that I was a [ilayor ia the University ttaiu, who for n little while 
was called by u white man's meaningless name, and who sot beside you on the 
sand dEmt *3 of the Lantern Sen a year ngo, 

I sit alone now mol write this on a aft] id dune under Arizona^ side?, at the 
foot of old Wiilpl’ft dlffs . .. . 

In the sind dunes there Is always silence; a suggestion of a vast desert of 
ImmeuBturjible silences where everything human can be burled and forgotten. 

The white shells, gathered by you and fjlven to ice in Jest I hat day to make 
a necklace for an Indian uiulden, are on 1 lie stone sbrlne + centuries old* on a won¬ 
derful mesn 

They keels cempnny with die bubo (plaaie pruyer sticks) of our primitive 
religion. The God of the Skies guard them there. 

Space forbids more quotations as well ns a detailed synopsis of the 
Letters. Suffice to say that the end of S£-kyiil-ets-t^wa is tragic. 
M ith shattered hopes he is continually fretting, giving vent to his 
feelings in numerous letters to his lady love and finally dies of tuber¬ 
culosis. <Vn Indian girl, rival of the “ Maid of the Moon Song.” 
remains to mourn his loss. 

Dawn Light is a kind of Chactas (vide infm)* but much less 
theatrical* a sort of Indian Werther. Mrs. Ryan undoubtedly poured 
out much of her own soul in theae “letters” which, however* do not 
quite solve the problem whether potentially a highly educated Indian 
is capable of expressing his feelings in the way that Se-kyAlcte-tewji 
does. 

Mrs. Ryan's descriptions of Hopi land* with its high mesas and 
deep canyons* its glorious sunsets* and moon-lit nights* are particu¬ 
larly truthful and excellent. 

Quite different from the works briefly analyzed in this chapter arc 
the books of the late Frederic Remington. 1 * If Remington, perhaps* 
was not as great a writer as artist* nevertheless his literary products 

VJ “ n *" ^^ tEon ° ( KptnSn H™ li an I Bil an palnlcr ippecnd \a Aotbrepo*, L VI. 
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relating to Indium* bear the stump of a master who knew the West 
and its inhabitants well. Among other things he wrote Pony Tracks, 
Men with the Bark on, Crooked Trails, Frontier Sketches, and The 
Way of an Indian. I shall say only a few words about the last- 
mentioned work, which was published in 1006 in Hew York, and 
was illustrated by its author. 

It relates to the life story of a Northern Cheyenne Indian which, 
in the main, might as well he the life story of a thousand other 
Indians of the prairie and mountain tribes from forty to fifty years 
ago. Although a severe critic in a position to judge of Remingtons 
description of the Cheyennes and their ways would probably find 
cause for a few* remarks, I think that on the whole Remington is 
right, and that the mentality of White Otter alias Fire Eater, the 
hero of the story, and of bis comrades corresponds very well to that 
of the average fighting Indian in bygone days. 

Whether we follow young White Otter on his first raid into the 
Crow country, from which he returns with a scalp and a few stolen 
horses, or see him starting on other expeditions, performing daring 
deeds leading to high honors among his people, the vivid descriptions 
by Remington are equally fascinating and Indian in spirit. The 
end of the old warrior and chief is tragic. At dawn, in winter, 
while Fire Eater and his followers are encamped In a remote canyon 
of the Big Horn Mountains, they are suddenly attacked by United 
States cavalry. In the confusion Fire Eater loses Lb* hitherto in¬ 
separable “ bat-skin medicine,” an amulet which has protected him 
almost from boyhood. As the teepees are burned, all searching for 
the precious object is in vain. Fire Eater’s youngest wife is killed 
and be retreats with his little boy into the snowy mountains a “ vic¬ 
tim of his lost medicine.” The child dies from exposure, after which 
Fire Enter, deserted by his own people, at last w sat alone waiting 
for the evil spirits which lurked among the pine trees to come and 
take him.” 

Two little books of Edward $. Curtis which must be mentioned 
here are Indian Days of the Long Ago and In the Land of the Head- 
Hunters, published in New York in 1914 and 1915. Both are illus¬ 
trated with excellent reproductions of Curtis’s photographs, and are 
more particularly intended for youthful readers. The plot of each is 
wholly Indian. In Indian Days the story of ItuKusim, a Salish 
boy, is told interwoven with abundant ethnologic material. The 
Head-Hunters arc the Kwakiutt and neighboring tribes, about which 
much valuable information is given. The latter book found its 
origin in “ an outline or scenario for a motion-picture drama.” 
Hence it is, I presume, that this work has here and there something 
theatrical and unreal. It has, for instance, a curious effect on a 
reader versed in things Indian to listen to the declamatory rhetoric 
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of Curtis^ Indian bards, and to hear that Mot arm and Naid&, chil¬ 
dren of chiefs, address each other as 14 prince” and “princess.^ 
Notwithstanding these little defects both books arc well written uni! 
very instructive, even for adult readers. 

The posthumous work of Dr. Emil Bessels* “Aniligkfi 4t eine poeti- 
soke Erzahlung aug deni bohen Norden ? ” floats, as I have already 
stated, not of Indiana but of Eskimo, It was published by Otto 
Baisdx (Stuttgart, 1891). Bessels, the naturalist of the ill-fated 
Polaris expedition, spent nine months among the Eskimo at It a in 
northwestern Greenland. Analigksi is the pretty heroine of this 
poetic tala. She is portrayed from life as well as Aversuak. Ulajok 
and other characters of the story. Around Aniligka the p»ef>ethnob 
ogist centers hie plot, which ends dramatically (Dor Eisg&ng). Bes¬ 
sel s also gives much attention to the description of the natural 
phenomena and the atmospheric conditions us the influence of these 
on Eskimo life is obvious. An appendix with explanatory notes of 
more than thirty pages renders Bessel’s work, which in many respects 
is of great merit, especially valuable. 

YT 

As already stated in the introduction, the literary works relating 
to the South American Indian arc much less numerous, hut com¬ 
paratively they contain much of ethnologic value. 

When Alexander von Humboldt and Aim£ Eon plan d visited the 
grotto of Ataruipe on the Orinoco they found the skeleton remains 
of many hundreds of A lure Indians* a tribe, according to tradition, 
long since extinct Except nu old parrot at Maypums, no living be¬ 
ing then understood or spoke the Attire language. Ernst Curtins, a 
friend of Humboldt, chose the u Afuren-P&pagei n as the subject for 
a delightful little poem which Humboldt published in the first vol¬ 
ume of his Ansichten der Natur. The following quotations will give 
an idea of it i 

la der Orinoco* WildnSsa 
SlUEt eLu altar Papa gel. 

Flail micl tftarr* etbi ol> adn 
Am tlem Stein ^ eel. 

Der AtLsrvn ul lurleuter, 

Tmin-rt dort der Papn^e) * 

Am Gerrteln <n?r Bchnnbel web$t er t 
I Hi reh die LOftu tlint «elu Schrei. 

EiitR^m nit er fc unreri^tflruJtn, 

In (He fremUe Welt hlneta; 

Nur df* WoB&er hHrt er liriurfteot 
Kellie Seele aebtet Jseiu. 
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Humboldts journey in South America also indirectly inspired 
Adalbert von Chamisso, who wrote the poem, Der Stein der flutter 
odor der Guahiba-Tndiimerin* It dates from 1823, mid is based upon a 
historical tragedy narrated in Humboldt's Voyage aux regions e<|iii- 
uoxiales. It relates the persecution and martyrdom of an Indian 
mother and her two children at the hands of fanatical Spanish 
priests: 

Am Atfibiipo'a Ufor nijft empor 

Ein Stuln, tier Stela der Mutter, wuhJbt>k:fnut 

Dsn SdUi^i dor clem rtrt atir liuat trkw. 

Etc., etc. 

During his travels in the Orinoco region, Alfred Russel Wallace 
spent in 1351 considerably time at Jarita, among the Raima, or 
Maniva Indians, an Arawakan tribe. It is the same Javita which 
is mentioned in Der Stein der Mutter. By way of pastime during 
lonely evenings, Wallace wrote in blank verge a truthful and pretty 
description of this place and its dusky inhabitants. This poetic 
sketch appears in extenso in chapter IX of his Travels on the Ama¬ 
zon and Rio Negro (London, 1853). 

The following selections are characteristic: 

There la an Indian village; all around, 

The dnrk r eternal, be unities forest spreads 
Its varied foliage. 

They pmBM a peaceful und contented life* 

These Mack-hailmt, red^aktimed* Lnndgome, half -wild men. 

And after a comparison between the so-called civilized, ever-toil¬ 
ing whites and the easy-going Indians of Javita, Wallace concludes: 

leather than live a umti like one of 
I'd he nu Indian frt*re, and Jive coiUeot 
To Ufihp and hunt, uud patifUc my canoe. 

And see my children grow, like young wild fawns. 

In health ef body nnd in peace of pi tad. 

Rich without wealth, and imppy without ^jid [ 

With regard to the South American hooks of Aimard ami Ger- 
stai : ckcr t it b best to pass them over in silence. Among the publica¬ 
tions of the well-known Argentine politician amt writer, Dr. Estau- 
islan Zctelbs, Paine y la d mast in de los JSorros deserves our special 
attention. It was published in Buenos Aires and has been often re¬ 
printed. For the following synopsis the edition of 1889 was used. 
Paine Gu6r (Sky-blue Fox) was a mighty and much feared chief of 
the Kanqueles, an eastern A ran can inn tribe which for scores of year's 
terrorized the province of Buenos Aires. Pniru- ruled from 1835 to 
1847, being at the same time the foremost member of the military 
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dynasty of the Guor* It came to an end in 1ST8, together with the 
Ranquele tribe itself, during the campaign of extermination led by 
General Boca,. 

The reign of Paine partly coincides with that of Eosa$j the Argen¬ 
tine tyrant. Therefore the history oi the Itanqueles is interwoven 
with the history of Argentina, and the novel of Zeballos is to a cer¬ 
tain extent based on historical facts. 

The captivity among the Ranqueles during eight long years of a 
young Argentine forms the nucleus of Pain£. Wo arc told of the 
captive’s bodily and mental sufferings; of the hopeless love of the 
poor, ugly Indian girl, Pulquinay. for the white K cristkno^not less 
strong than the passion of the latter for Pained w favorite,' beautiful 
Pancbita, herself a captive. At last, following Paine’s sudden death, 
the lovers succeed in regaining their freedom. This romantic story 
is not only charmingly written, but the description of Zeballos In¬ 
dians is truthful uud excellent. These are not fantastic stage In¬ 
dians. but the genuine savages of the pampas, as seen by Zeballos, 
himself an “ hiJo del pais. n The pictures which he draws of the end¬ 
less sandy or grassy plains with their placid lagoons, surrounded by 
reeds and bushes, and of the glorious light at dawn and sunset are 
equally realistic* 

Another valuable book by an author who knows what he is writing 
about, namely, James Rod way, is In Guiana Wilds: a Study of Two 
Women (London, 1899). Of the two heroines one is a so-called 
w boviandeiv* of mixed Indian, Negro, and white bloody and the other 
a full blood Maeusi Indian. This rather amusing novel contains 
many data concerning the Maeusi tribe in the interior of British 
Guiana. Although Rodway is in the main quite right in his descrip¬ 
tions, he obviously errs when he calls Makunaima the u Great Spirit- 
The Indians of Guiana in general do not recognize a personal, all- 
ruling God unless through missionary influence. Walter E. Roth’s 
researches,** for example* leave no doubt in this respeet. Maknnaim* 
is nothing else but a £< hero-godJ 3 one of the twins born from the Sun, 
his brother being Pia. The rSle of “ kenaima ” the avenger, which 
can take at will the shape of a boa constrictor or of a jaguar, and 
hisr paralyzing effect on the mind of the persecuted Indians, is truth¬ 
fully depicted. 

As the title indicates, the leitmotiv of Rod way's story is the 
psychology of the two women above mentioned. Both are equally 
pretty, but of a very different character. Their portraits are per¬ 
fectly drawn. CMoe t the mongrel* with her slight veneer of civiliza¬ 
tion* does not come up to the moral standard of H pagan ” Yariko, the 

a&fl Felons &E tbr GuSon* lofllifi* *30 1* Ann. Beport, Rur. Am. Kihsm- 
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devoted wife of Allan Gordon, the white adventurer who is the hero 
of Bod way T s story. 

From Dutch Guiana I know of only one story relating to our 
subject: Tokod of bet India&nsche meisje; Historisch-romantisch 
tafereel. It was written by Francois Henri liikken, a Catholic mis¬ 
sionary, and published in 15H>1 at Paramaribo. 

On account of the literary form in which they ore rendered, a small 
collection of delight fill folk-tales from the Andine legions in Peru 
and Bolivia must be mentioned. It is the Dromsagor frim Andentft, 
written by Erland Xordenskidld* and illustrated by Hj&lm&r Eldh 
(Stockholm, 1916). This valuable contribution to Aymara folk-lore 
completes the lisf of works here under review. 

CONCLUSION. 

To summarize : Regardless of whether the works briefly reviewed 
here Lave any literary merit, it appears that of the thirty-seven 
authors noted, not more than ten, i, e., a little over one-fourth part, 
can be classed as having real ethnologic and geographic value. Tbe^e 
are for North America: Cushing, Randelier, Miss Proctor, Mrs, Ryan, 
Remington* and Curtis, besides Bessels for the Eskimo; for South 
America: Zeballos, Bodway, and Xordenskiold. Among these the 
most prominent place must be assigned to Cushing, Bandolier, and 
Bessels; the second to Miss Proctor, Remington and Curtis, Ze hal¬ 
loa, and Nordenskidld- 

It is very difficult to form an opinion and to classify the other 
writers immediately following, such a£ Cooper* Simms, Longfellow* 
Mayne Reid, and Milter. Generally speaking, from a scientific point 
of view, their work has only a limited value, as they deal snore in 
ideal descriptions of Indians in general than of Indians belonging 
to special tribes. 

The same holds good for the works which are more or less his¬ 
torical or poetically descriptive* including those o! Irving, Whit¬ 
tier,, von ChamisBO, Curtins. Wallace, Mair, Helen Hunt Jackson* 
and Mol lha risen* 

The works of all the other writers, including Brown, de Chateau¬ 
briand, Aim&rd, and Ferry, have cither very little ethnologic value, 
or oftener still, are absolutely worthless. 

The value of the very best works hem mentioned is enhanced by 
the fact that the Indians and the conditions therein described belong 
for the most part to the irrevocable past. The Far West— nowadays 
a mere meaningless expression—with its romance and terrors, has 
long since ceased to exist. In South America, too, conditions are 
rapidly changing, and the time draws near in which the w ilderness 
and the Indian warrior and hunter will be but a myth. The »p. 
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proa (dung end of the u uncivilised T ’ American nut ives finds a pathetic 
cipi^skion in the poem of Rlla Higginsonj The Vanishing Kace: 
into ibe ahauiowa * . + 


* ? * i , 

Those lust dark mtm ^o drafting 
■ . . Mutely, uncomjitainlng! >■ they go. 
lloiv shall It be with us when they ore goiie. 
When they are hut n memory oml a name? 

Hot Ibose moanifiil eyes to pliiintonis urciw— 
%Vhen r wronged and lonely, they ium drifted on 
Into tlLe tpIpcIoi^ Hharkrtvw whence they ramo? ** 


T ^r li^y ff "' pdrturr t.j Edward 8, Curtl* ti the Alaska.Vukon- 

P»fWe Exposing n, Portland. Orrs„ In 1003 , 



LEOPAED-MEN IN' THE SAGA HILLS-’ 


Uy J. If. Hut-row. 


In speaking of leopard-men I should like first of all to make it 
clear that I have taken the word leopard ns the translation of the 
Saga words, because it is usually the leopard that is associated with 
Naga lyeanthroplsts. The tiger, however, is also so associated, as 
well as one or perhaps more of the smaller cats. For all of these 
animals there is a generic term in most Saga languages, and when a 
Sera a Naga, for instance, speaks of angshu he may mean a leopard or 
a tiger, between which he makes no clear distinction, or even a 
smaller animal sudi as a clouded leopard, or the golden cat, The 
same applies to the Angami Naga word fekhu. On the other hand, 
the Chang Xagas have distinct words, and speak of a tiger as twriyu, 
regarding the leopard, khSnkhv, as little less inconsiderable than a 
civet cat, kh u. 

All N*ga tribes seem to regard the ultimate ancestry of man and 
the tiger (or leopard) ns very intimately associated. The Angara is 
relate that in the beginning the first spirit, the first tiger, and the 
first man, were three sons of one mother, but whereas the man and 
the spirit looked after their mother with the greatest tenderness, 
the tiger was always snarling about the house giving trouble. More¬ 
over, he ate his food raw, while the man ate his cooked, and the spirit 
his smoke-dried. At last the mother got tired of family squabbles, 
so put up a mark in the jungle and told the man and the tiger to run 
to it, the one that touched H first being destined to live in villages 
ami llw other to live in the forest and jungle. By arrangement lie- 
tween tile spirit and the man. the former shot mn arrow at the miirk. 
while the other two were racing, and the man cried out that he had 
touched it. Tlie tiger arrived while it still trembled from the blow, 
and living deceived, went away angry to live in the jungle. 

After this the man sent the cat to ask the tiger, when he killed a 
deer, to leave him a leg on the village wall, in virtue of their brother- 
hood. The cat got the message wrong and told the tiger to leave nil 
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the deer he kiUed, which started hostility between the man and the 
tiger. This story is found in a more or less identical form among 
the Angamij Serna, Lhota, and Kengmu Naga tribes, the Bern a 
making the tiger search for the corpse of his dead mother to eat it. 

Man and the tiger are, however, still regarded as brothers, and if 
an Angnms kids a tiger he says, y The gods have killed a tiger in the 
jungle ” and never I have killed a tiger,” while the priest of the 
village proclaims a day of abstention from work “ on account of the 
death of an elder brother*” 

After killing a tiger or leopard the Angami wedges the mouth open 
with a stick and puts the head into running water, so that if the 
animal tries to tell the spirits the name of the man who killed him 
all that can be heard is an inarticulate gurgling in the water. The 
Serna puts a stone as well as a wedge into the mouth to prevent the 
tiger lying in wait for him after death and devouring him on their 
way to the abode of the death while he also becomes entitled to wear 
a collar of boaris tusks, the insignia of a successful warrior, as though 
he had killed a man. 

Xu some tribes whole clans are associated with the tiger; thus 
among the Change the whole Hagiyang Sept of the Chongpu clan Is 
in some vague way intimately connected with tigers (not in this 
case with leopards) and is apparently of lycanthropic tendencies. 
Aft the same time it is taboo for all true Change to touch tigers at 
all, far more to combine, as men of other tribes do, to hunt them. 
If a Chang meet a tiger in the jungle, he will warn it to get out of 
the way before throwing a spear or shooting at it + Should he kill 
one, he is under a taboo for thirty days, and treats the head in the 
same way as an Angami, putting it with its mouth wedged open 
under felling water. 

The Chang will eat leopard flesh, but not. of course, that of the 
tiger. The Benin will cat neither, the Angami both—but it must be 
cooked outside the house. 

When It comes to the practice of hcanthropy, we find that the 
Angami Sagas, though believing that the practice exists and can be 
acquired, do not indulge in it themselves* Like other tribes, they 
believe in a village far to the east peopled solely by lycanthropists, 
a belief which is* perhaps, based on the claims of some clan like 
the Cliongpu-Hagiyang of the Change, in which all members of the 
community are believed to possess this faculty of taking tiger or 
other forms in a greater or less degree. But the Angami also believe 
in the existence of si spring, by some said to be of blood or of reddish- 
colored water, from which whoso drinks becomes a lyeanthropist. 
they believe that the people of the neighborhood know and shun 
this spring, but that the danger to strangers is great. Moreover, 
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when the children of that neighborhood arc peevish it is customary, 
they say* to dip a blade of thatching-gross into the spring and gi*G 
it to the child to suck* It stops his wailings, but he grows up a were- 
tiger. The Angami, however, does not practice lyca nth ropy him ¬ 
self* and the only Angami villages in which persons who do practice 
it are found arc those on the borders of the Semu country, where a 
large part of the population is Senw by origin. The Sema is an in¬ 
veterate lycanthropifft, and it is in that tribe that specific examples 
are the easiest to come by. 

Both the Angami and Bern* agree in holding that there is no actual 
transformation of the body of the lycanthropist into a leopard. 
What he seems to do is to project his soul into a particular animal, 
with which his human body also thus becomes very intimately asso¬ 
ciated. A leopard which is thus the recipient (from time to time) 
of a human soul may be recognized by having five claws on each foot, 
and is called by the Angami m&vi (which might mean “real man ’) 
and by the Sernas angshu amiki, an expression to which I will refer 
again. I have myself seen a leopard with dew-claws (making five 
instead of the usual four) killed in a Ecngma village, aud at once 
asserted to be the recipient of a Iycrmthropist*s projected soul. Inci¬ 
dentally T have seen and followed in the soft bed of the Dayang 
Eiver the tracks of a freak tiger which had apparently five toes on 
its forefeet. 

The I yea nth ropie spring, in which the Angami bdieve, 3 s sometimes 
said to be situated in the Serna country, but the Sernas give an en¬ 
tirely different account of the way in which they acquire the lycan- 
thropic habit. 

The theory and symptoms are clear and recognizable, and differ 
perhaps from most lycanthropista in other parts of the world. The 
Serna undergoes no physical transformation whatever. The “ pos¬ 
session,” if -we may term it so, is not ordinarily induced by any ex¬ 
ternal aid, but comes on at the bidding of spirits which may not be 
gainsaid, and under whose influence the man possessed entirely loses 
his own volition in the matter. The faculty can, however, be ac¬ 
quired by very close and intimate association with some tycanthrop- 
ist. sleeping in the same bed w ith him. eating from the same dish 
with him* and never leaving his side for a considerable period—two 
months is said tn be the shortest time in which the faculty can be 
acquired in this way. It can also be acquired, according to some, by 
being fed by a lycauth rapist with chicken-flesh and ginger, which 
is given in successive collections of six, live, and three pieces of each 
together on crossed pieces of plantain leaf. It is dangerous, too, to 
eat food or drink that a lycanthropist hie left unfinished, as the 
habit may thus lie unwittingly acquired. The animal whose body 
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the lycanthropifft makes use of, though sometimes the tiger proper 
{aboUmgRhujj if? usually a leopard and is is known as angshu amite , 
a word which is said to be derived from the verb kem meaning to 
wander alone in the jungle for days together, since men who do this 
are most liable to the possession* It may be observed, however, that 
the root inibi- also means fii to bite* 151 Cowardly and worthless men, 
if they acquire the habit, make use of the body of a red cat {angsku 
afcittUi probably =Fetis &ura£a % the golden eat). The habit is very 
far from desired. Xo one wants to be possessed by tbe habit, and it 
is, on the contrary, feared as a source of danger and a great weariness 
to the flesh. 

The soul usually enters into the leopard during sleep and returns 
to the human body with daylight, but it may remain in the leopard 
for several days at a time, in which case the human body, though 
conscious, is lethargic. It (*. the human body) goes to tbe fields 
and follows the usual routine of life, but is not able to communicate 
intelligibly* or at any rate intelligently, with other persons until the 
possession empires for the time being. The soul, however, is more or 
less conscious of its experiences in leopard form and can to some ex¬ 
tent remember and relate them when it has returned to its human 
consciousness. During sleep the soul is the leopard with its full 
faculties, but when the human body is wide awake the soul is only 
semicoDseiously, if at all, aware of its doings as a leopard, unless 
under the influence of some violent emotion experienced by the 
leopard. 

The possession is accompanied by very severe pains and swellings 
in the knees, elbows, and small of the back in the human body, both 
during nnd consequent on the possession. These pains are said to be 
such as would result from far and continuous marching or from re¬ 
maining long periods in an unaccustomed position. During sleep 
at the time of possession the limbs move convulsively, as the legs of 
a dog move when it is dreaming* A were-leopard of the Tizu Valley* 
in a paroxysm at such a time, bit one of his wifc f s breasts off. When 
the leopard is being hunted by men, the human body behaves like a 
lunatic, leaping and throwing itself about in its efforts to escape. 
Under these circumstances the relatives of the were-leopard feed him 
up with ginger m fast as possible in order to make him more active, 
so that the leopard-body, on which his life depends, may have the 
agility to escape its pursuers. 

We re-leopards are particularly liable to possession between the 
expiry of the old and the rising of the new moon. Those possessed 
arc liable to a special sort of disease which is believed to attack tigers 
and leopards generally, but no human beings except we re-leopards. 


> tocMroEjill7i It ttmOi “lo tell Up**," 
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\\ p Len the leopard is wounded corresponding wounds appear upon 
the human body of the were-Ieopard, usualij in the form of boils, 
and when the leopard is killed the human body dies also. It is, 
however, possible apparently for the soul to throw off the possession 
permanently us old age is approached* The father of Iimto, chief of 
Lumitsami, got rid of the habit by touching the flesh of a leopard* 
The village had killed one and he carried home the head. After that, 
he explained, ho could no longer associate with the leopard kind. 
It is generally held, and doubtless not without some substratum of 
truth, that a man under the influence of the possession can be quieted 
by feeding him with chicken dung. Probably this produces nausea. 

Possession is not confined to men. Women also become were- 
leopards and are far more destructive as such than men are. Of men, 
those who have taken heads are moat dangerous, and are believed 
to kill as many men as leopards or tigers as they have done ns warriors* 

The actions of the leopard's body and of the human body of the 
were-leopard are closely associated As has been noticed, if the 
human limbs are confined the leopards freedom of action is re¬ 
stricted and troublesome were-Ieopards are said to he sometimes 
destroyed in this way. 

On one occasion the elders of a large Ao village (Ungma) came 
to me for permission to tie up a certain man in the village, while they 
hunted a leopard which had been giving a great deal of trouble. The 
man in question, who was, by the way, a Christian convert, al$o ap¬ 
peared to protest against the action of the village elders. He said that 
he was very sorry that he was a were-leoparJ; he did not want to be 
one, and it was not his fault, but seeing that he was one, he supposed 
that his leopard body must kill to eat. and if it did not both the leop¬ 
ard and himself would die. He said that if he were tied up the 
leopard would certainly be killed and he would die. To tie him up 
and hunt the leopard was, he said, sheer murder. In the end I gave 
leave to the elders to tie the man up and hunt the leopard, but told 
them that if the man died as a result of their killing the leopard 
whoever had speared the leopard would f of course, be tried, and, no 
doubt, hanged for murder, and the elders committed for abetment 
of the same. On this the elders unanimously refused to take ad¬ 
vantage of my permission to tie up the man. I was sorry for this, 
though I had foreseen it, as it would have been an interesting experi¬ 
ment. 

My information as to we re-leopards was obtained directly either 
from were-leopards themselves or their relatives, friends, and chiefs. 
Unfortunately I have not so far succeeded in seeing a man actually 
at the moment of possesion. I have had the marks of wounds shown 
101257—2£-35 
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me by men who claim that they were the result of wounds inflicted 
on their leopard bodies. Kiyezu of Xikoto, now Chief of Kiyezu- 
Nagami* * who used to be a were-leopurd in his youth, can show the 
marks on the front and the back of his leg above the knee where 
ho had been shot, us a leopard* long ago by a sepoy of the Military 
Police outpost at Wokha with a Martini rifle. The murks, in cor¬ 
responding positions on the front and back of the thigh, looked like 
marks caused by bad boils. Zukiya, of Ifolhopu village, showed me 
fairly fresh marks about his waist which he said were two months 
old, and caused by shot which had hit his leopard l)ody, and the 
marks looked as though they might have been caused by shot. 
Ghowki, the Chief of Zulriyas village, said that Zukiyu was in the 
habit of pointing out the remains of pigs and dogs killed by him 
in leopard form, so that their owners might gather up what re¬ 
mained. He said that he had a quarrel with his own brother, one 
of whose pigs he had killed and eaten by accident. Ghokwi men¬ 
tioned the names of various people whose animals Zuldya had killed 
and eaten. 3 Sakhuto, Chief of Klujivi, showed a wound in his back 
which was quite nor on March 1st, 1®13, which he said wns the result 
of some one having shot at him when lie was in leopard form u few 
days before. The wound in the human body does not, under such 
circumstances, appear at once. It affects the same place in the human 
body as the original wound did the leopard, but takes several days 
to appear. 

In March, it*IS, sin Angarmi interpreter, Besopu of Cheswozuma* at 
that time working with ine in comp, wounded a largo tiger near 
Mclomi. Three or four days later the Head Interpreter of the 
Deputy Commissioners staff, n very well-known* highly intelligent, 
and reliable man* Nihu of Ivobima, happened to meet a sick Serna 
road muharrir y Saiyi of Zumethh being carried home. The man, 
who was employed near Melomi, complained of having had an ac¬ 
cident, but on being pressed several times for details, admitted that 
he had no external injury that could be seen, but was suffering from 
the effects of the wounds inflicted by Resnpu on his tiger form, 
having very sevens pains in hie neck or shoulder and abdomen and 
being haunted by the horrid smell of rotting flesh. 4 

1 AwrdlnR to wrae a wer*lt -iunnd who ItlJhs mllle mey hr fuumi in thfl morn Inc to 
bjtTB Mi* of (hplr stick Lin? to hi* teem, 

* In Slay 1 wciit Ah 10 month*' imtr, Ob nay return r h-.nriifrd that this man Saljl h*4 
died, diirlnp- my i^ae^ In K- .hirer* ai n 1 «'M told, df ihfc |iu| refaction of hi* 

IfttfcrM] lHjurl.fei. Mr, J B V. UiH* And WJSelf WCDf lCUi> Iho ImiltCf Of Salji> d.^ltll. Tt 
HPPfcarfl that he vm admitted lo thr tfobLum bo^ltal, and thnt Ua cna* til dlipued 
hj th* dO<*flr In nh^rv^ COiab-Auhrtnnt Ktijrffe&n II a rain, hluLvlf a Kanit* Sngm\ tubtr- 
talMls of lunjtn, tt» patient LivIde a tumor nett- ih* top of tht- rli;ht hip 

Snljl lluiftaJ that Reaper* ku]l»t wan Ipddo SLlb. and wi-i m Aia S rj at he log treated (or 
someth Ln< eJjfr that h* ijwimilltd wilt Lb«? doctor, J*ft the ho nod ahortl* aftcr- 

wbt4k dJvd In hln own hame, 
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T have known personally & large number of Sernas who are, or 
claim to be* were-leopards or we re-tigers. The Headman of Chipo- 
kctami is one; Cbekiye, chief of Aiehi-Sagami* is another; InaliOj 
chief of Mdahoml, a man of great physical strength and endurance, 
is perhaps the most notorious. Grwovishe of Tsukohomi and his 
daughter Sukheli were only known to me by repute, Gwovfehe’s son, 
Chekiye of Luka mini, more intimately. Knsbeli of Litsammi. a 
second woman were-leopard* has her home inside the frontier, and 
has a most unenviable reputation. The Snkhuto above mentioned 
died on July 19* 1916. as a remit of the leopard which was occupied 
by his projected sou] 5 having been shot by Sakhaln of Sakhalu on 
June 30 of that year. It was reported to the writer on July 4 that 
Sakhalu had shot a were-lcopard* but it was then believed to be 
identical with one Khozfmmo of Kukishe. and it was expected that 
he would die when the news reached him, as the death of the man 
concerned does not actually take place till he hears that bis leopard 
body has been killed. It was, however, Sakhuto who claimed the 
leopard and who had the honor of dying to prove bis claim. The 
son of Yemithi of Lizotomi, whose leopard-cat body was killed at 
Sagami* heard the news as he was returning to his village and ex¬ 
pired on the spot for no other reason—a curious example of the 
power of the Sema mind over the Sema body. 

Both Inato of Lumltsami and Inaho of Mehhomi related to me 
independently how M when they were going up together from Pusumi 
to Lotesami, Inato managed to persuade Inaho to show his tiger 
form. The latter lingered for a moment behind, and suddenly a 
huge tiger jumped out on the path in front on Inato with a roar and 
an angry waving of his tail. In a flash Inato had raised his gun. 
but the tiger-Inaho jumped in time to avoid the shot* and disap¬ 
peared. Since this Inaho has had an excellent excuse for refusing 
to show his tiger form to anyone at all. 

It is also told of Kushdi of Litsammi that she cured her husband 
of making sceptical and impertinent references to her lycanthropic 
peregrinations by appearing before him in leopard form. His name 
is Ycmunga and he was returning from a business deal in Chatong- 
hung when suddenly he saw a leopard blocking hia path, finessing it 
was his wife, he laughed at it and told it to iro away. It went on 
and blocked the path a little further ahead. This time he threatened 
to spear it* and it slid off into the jungle, only to reappear behind 
him unexpectedly with n sudden growl. This frightened him* and 
he ran home as fast as he could, the leopard pursuing till near the 
village* where it disappeared* When he entered his house his wife 

*Tb^ Emu vun! li vhi th prlmurllj — hut Is 13*uuramllv Iffl 

Bum A 4 ^Hh tuiOizy for the nf n 
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at once started to mock him, asking why he was perspiring so and 
whether he had seen a leopard. 4 

The Serna we re-tiger, or reputed were-tiger, with whom I was 
best acquainted was Chekiyc, chief of Lukammi and a son of the fa¬ 
mous Chief Gwriahe of Tsiikoliomi. He would never admit to me 
that he was a lyomlhropist, but none of his Serna acquaintances 
ever doubted but that his reputation was well deserved.* He came 
nearest to admitting to me that he was a were-tiger on the occasion 
of a tiger hunt in which I took part at Mokokchung on Slarch 29, 
1916. Ungnaa village ringed some tigers.—there were certainly two 
full-grown animals and two three-quarter grown cubs present. The 
old tiger himself broke out early in the beat, mauling a man on his 
way; shortly after which Cliekiye turned up, armed with a spear,but 
no shield. The tigress broke near him and came within a few feet 
of him, bit and mauled his next-door neighbour and went in again. 
Chekiyc, when remonstrated with for having stood quietly by and 
not having speared the aninutl, said: *'I did not like to spear her 
as I thought she was probably a friend of mine.” After the lieat 
he stated that the tigress killed was a woman of Murromi, a trans- 
frontier village in unexplored country where all the population are 
said to be werc-tigers. He also explained that the tiger in a beat 
was really far more frightened than even the hunters themselves, 
which is probably true enough, and shrewdly observed that the use 
of the tail, which is stiffened up and out behind and swayed at the 
end from side to side, is to make the grass wave behind the moving 
tiger, so that the position of the tiger’s body is mistaken and the 
nim distorted accordingly, an observation which seems to be at least 
true of the result of the waving tail It was reported that he 
claimed in private to be identical with the tiger that first escaped, 
bnt he would not admit this to me, and there was indeed another 

i Ip February* 1MI. the follow in* <nisc occurred : Ah acqualdtimte of mine nutat'd ZhatoL, 
a »p bf the chlff r»r Tlliaifc, became a were-]wpnrf, mud 11= a number of 

tjt blf< awn aad of the noljjhborLni? villa Re of g&khnk, LnclUdlP^ two dogs belong 

Ielr to the wry IciCLui^nttal chief S^ikbalD htrawlt In one cane In his awn Tlflapc he told 
the owner of n m5chnn calf that he wonld find the irnratfn jsnrt of his calf stuck high In 
the fart of * trt* In a certain plai^. whL^h proved atrtolnltiy oam*ck SaJthalu tillage 
ciun i Lay sodarrdfd En rouhdlnjr up the leopard that had tet-n raiding Ehe Till ape itedl. 
but nn unreal merfMjscr cawe running from ftheyapu Jtujdorlrifr Stahlialii io m the Leopard 
thej had ringed |pa. m If they hilled It. Zhi-iol vadld 4 Lp. After Eli Lb Bakhnlu Into one 
GVL-einr Phot at a leopard behind, his cranury In Iba dukk. Very curly ne*E Piorolh& s 
m^ace (mm# from RhcyepM to nay that ilU'Wl had bwfl rtiot rtt the nliflat before by 
Rahbahk And would be kindly forbear. 

I had this accmium Independently from tfffl wtarcep, obe of which tame from Htstyepra. 
while I ha utb^r wps Kn.it halu him self, who told me that he would certainly pthoot the 
leopard* If he oouLd P Otlt tttae. En h|i not yet sacceeded. end Zfattori elder brother laid 
gif Lhle ymr (10321 that ha lo shoot it a leopard which he haplurfied to 

meet with when oal after deer. bm that his band smtf flpjeni. beeame ralrafuloifeiily p&mb, 
wo that he could itat draw the trigger. Of cantmt H proved on Inquiry that the leopard 
Fit which he had b*vn unoWe to Art wmM nope uther ihnn htn own brother Zhctol. 

* |Tfl was, however. Qnw eut Iq a pare and dcmoailttbU romance by oqc af 

mj Rama la Uftpreter*. 
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and more likely candidate to this rather doubtful honor. This was 
an Ao named Imtong-lippa of Changki. While this heat was going 
on three miles away, he was behaving like a lunatic in the house 
of one of the hospital servants at Mokokchung. During his posses¬ 
sion lie identified himself with one of the tigers being hunted and 
stated that one of them was wounded and speared; that he himself 
was hit with a stick {the Ao method of touting entailed the throwing 
i>f sticks and stones and abuse incessantly to make the tiger come 
out). He laid a rolled mat to represent ei fence and six limes leapt 
across it. He ate ginger and drank a whole bamboo "eliunga” 
(about u bucketful) of water, after which he said that he had es¬ 
caped with two other tigers after crossing a stream, and was hiding 
in a hole, but that one tigress, a trans-frontier woman, had been 
speared in the side (in point of fact she was speared in the neck) 
and had been left behind and would die. (We shot the tigress in the 
end.) He said there were four tigers surrounded, Chekiye said six. 
Four actually were seen, however, two grown and two half- or three- 
quarters grown. There may have been others, but it is not very 
likely. Some sixteen cattle had been killed in two days. This ac¬ 
count I took down after returning from the beat, on the same day, 
from an eyewitness of Imtong-lippa’s exhibition, which was seen ami 
watched by a large number of men both reliable and otherwise in 
their accounts of it. 

I have given these details as they show clearly the Naga beliefs 
on the subject. Of course among the Scmas the idea of what one 
mi gilt describe as the projectability of the soul is very pronounced, 
H is a common thing for a sick person to ascribe his sickness to the 
absence of his soul from his body, and under such circumstances ho 
takes food and drink and goes to the field or any other places where 
he thinks Ids soul has got left behind and summons it, calling it, of 
course, by his own name. When it has arrived he comes slowly 
home, bringing his soul behind him, A case once came up before 
me for adjudication in which an old man named XiMyc, who had 
been ill for some time, went to the fields to call his soul. It came, 
and he was climbing slowly back to tbe village occasionally calling 
“N'tkiyv. Nikive!" over his shoulder to make sure that the truant 
soul was following. Unfortunately a personal enemy hud observed 
him, and lay in wait in the bush by the path with a thick stick. As 
the old man tottered by he sprang from his ambush with a yell, and 
brought down his stick with a thud on the path immediately behind 
Nikiye’s heels. The frightened soul fled incontinently, and the old 
fellow himself died of the loss of it two days later. To avoid losing 
the soul a Serna, who makes a temporary shelter away from home, 
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always bums it on leaving it, lest his soul, having taken a fancy to 
it, should stray back there by itself. 

-To return to lyconthropy in particular, the practice described} as 
distinct from the belief} seems particularly associated in Assam with 
the inuiiigration from the northwest— that is, from the direction 
of Acpal and Thibet* The Changs probably have an admixture of 
ftingpho blood} and the Singphos are known to have come from that 
direction; so, too, the K&charis who, like the Chongs, have a clan 
of tiger men, and call it the Af&&a-ar& f, and the Meches who have a 
corresponding clan called Mnsha-ar(d f which also goes into mourn¬ 
ing for the death of a tiger—both came from the north of the Brah¬ 
maputra* Among the Garos also the practice is found, and they 
too came from the same direction. On the other hand the Khasis. 
who sceui to belong to a different stock—perhaps to the KobMon- 
A imam race, and to have come from the east— say they believe in 
the existence of tiger men, but appear to have absorbed the idea 
from the Garus, who are their neighbors, and not to have posseted 
it as an indigenous idea, nor to indulge in, or believe that they in¬ 
dulge in. the practice themselves. The AngamL who also does not 
practise lyeanthropy, again seem to have immigrated into the Nagn 
Hills from the southeast and to be intimately connected with the 
Bontoc I go rot of Luzon in the Philippines. Tn other ways, how¬ 
ever, particularly in language, the Serna is connected with the 
Angami, though on the other hand there arc points of culture which 
keep suggesting a connection between the Sema and the Guru, One 
of them is the u>u of Y-shaped posts to celebrate fesists given to the 
village, similar wooden posts being used by the Garo, though he is 
at present entirely isolated from the Soma, while the Kachan ruins 
at Dima pur contain tho same bifurcated monuments in stone. Per¬ 
haps the explanation is that the present Sema tribe is the result of 
the amalgamation of a small Angami element which has imposed 
itsdf upon another stock, a process which the Serna tribe itself is 
still carrying on with regard to its neighbors to the east at a very 
rapid rate, a Sema chief or adventurer grafting himself and a few 
followers on to a Sangtnm or Yachungr village; this in a generation 
or less becomes entirely Sema in language and polity, though no 
doubt retaining its former beliefs and certainly retaining much of 
its former ceremonial. 

1 lie theory that this form of lyetmthropy comes from a northern 
source is perhaps supported by the fact that the form which the 
belief takes in Burma ami Malay, as well as in the plains of India, 
seems to turn on an actual m&tamorpbofds of the body, Mr. Grant- 
Brown, writing in the Royal Anthropological Institute’s Journal in 
1P11 about the l anums, n tribe of Chinese origin in tho Upper Chind- 
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win Valley ? notes that they transform themselves into tigers by mak¬ 
ing water and then rolling naked on the earth they have wetted. 

A nearer approach to the Xaga belief appears to exist in Malay, 
but here again actual metamorphosis seems to be es&ential to that 
form of lycanthropy. Mr- O'May, writing m Folklore in 1010 (YoL 
XXI, p + 371) says that in Burma and Sumatra a quite ordinary 
man may turn into a tiger in the evening without any fuss, anti ho 
goes on to describe a Malay game of turning into a civet cat, in 
which a boy is actually hypnotised and caused to behave like a civet 
eatj becoming (as the N&ga were-leopard does) much exhausted 
when the trance is over. So, too, Skeat mentions the case of one 
Haji ‘Abdallah caught naked in a tiger trap in Korinchi State in 
Sumatra (Malay Magic, p. 160-163), while Messrs Skeat and Blag- 
den note that the were-tigers of the Malay Peninsula (most unlike 
the Nagas. here) can not be shot in their metamorphosed condition 
(Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, p. 2:27). 

Skeat also records the inverse of the Xaga case, in the process 
by which a possession of the human body by a tiger spirit is invoked 
to cast out another and less powerful possessing spirit (Malay 
Magic, p- 436), and similarly (p. 4o5) the induction of a monkey 
spirit into a girl who, while thus possessed, is capable of the most 
remarkable climbing feats. 

In all these cases, however, the practice differs from that of the 
Nagas in that either metamorphosis takes place, nr it is the animal 
spirit which possesses the human body, not the other way round 
For with the Naga were-leopard the soul is merely projected into 
the body of the animal, while no metamorphosis of the human body 
takes place nor is any sort of hypnotism employed—unless, indeed, 
it be self-hypnotism, and involuntary at that* 

Sir James Frazer (G. B., VoL XI, p. 196) gives instances from 
Asia of the location of the external soul in animals for the purposes 
of ensuring its safety or for enhancing the power of the magician. 
Neither of these two motives appears to influence the Naga were¬ 
wolf in any way. It is recognized on nil hands that the practice 
is a dangerous one* and it Is said to be rapidly decreasing owing 
to the increased number of guns in the district, which make It still 
more dangerous than it was. Lycanthropy is not practiced by 
wizards, as were-tigers are, as far ns I know,, invariably ordinary 
men who do not claim to supernatural powers of any sort The 
nearest parallels seem to come from Africa, and Sir flames Frazer 
mentions several beliefs from Nigeria which resemble the Xaga 
belief pretty closely. One other point may be added. In some cases 
h'canthropy among Magas seems to be hereditary, or perhaps rather 
one should say that a tendency towards it may be inherited* as in 
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th^ case of many diseases: mid indeed Hr. Boring-Goulii 8 described 
lycanthropy as a disease, ossgdating it in this respect with the 
mania for cuttle-niaitniiig and with a morbid desire to devour human 
corpses, Casea of both of these I have met with In the Xaga Hills, 
the latter, however, being regarded by the Nagas themselves us 
symptomatic of extreme insanity; whereas the former is, like lycan- 
thropy, merely a vice which is liable to be very troublesome to the 
neighbors of those that practice it,® 

Not* on Ao Naya belief a# to u certain form of nMi&uJiip bchtt'i-n me* md 
leopard*. One Um^rSzlhha of You si msen village was ban n tod by a leopard 
whkli very fluently came at nE^ht anti atopt QfilsSdo his house dow to that 
place by i^e wall no:ir^t which horurrizJblm himself was steeping SnsM#. 
Whenever the leopard came, LcmgrtaLbba fell Into a sleep deep and could not 
bu a aroused by Ills wife, even though lie had previously ubnrp&ned his spear 
with a view to billing the nnlmal. Then ho to sleeping on the platform 
at the back of hla boaso. wto the leopanl loot to nleepEng underneath* On 
ono oem^lfliii water was poured on to St B but without dEscounigljag It* 

After this and other efforts to get rid of it, I^rtjp-kJbba Induced the leopard 
to leave him atone by the sacrifice o t a doff. This took place In 1010 when I 
™ B on ]L>iVt> : Urici m X attention was drawn to the cnee by Mr, Mills, Sub- 
divisional Oilicer of Mokokcbung. one of whose Interpretcra saw the leopard 
outside the house at night. 

Apparently such aRSOcJntlon? of moo with leopards are. according to the 
Ao tribe, fairly frequent. The relations between the men anti the leopard are 
normally quEte friendly ami mutually harmless until on on appointed day 
Lh&y nee brought to an end by the leopard's devouring the man. 

If tljo haunting la caused hy some Ceremonial fault on the man's part, it 
van be ended by a ceremony which Includes the surrender of a cloth, a dao 
Mling. anil a piece of the man's own hair* If. however, the relationship dates 
from a Hum 1 * Infancy mid has no cause that can be specified, he Is unable to 
break off the relattouHblp 

A montiOiln with [win peaks Is pointed out by Ao as a meeting place of 
tljier-mea. 


Th^ practice of surrendering to the leopard a piece of the haunted 
man s hair is paralleled in the Chang tribe by the practice, when a 
man loses himself in the forest, of cutting off a little hair and 
putting it in the fork of a tree for the rock python which is believed 
to have caused him to lose himself. After this the lost man is able 
to find his way home. Semns under similar conditions cut a piece 
off the fringe of their cloth instead of their hair. 


■ Book or Ven-Vtlw. 

„ Kl,lot ‘i'll* «=c lb*t KjlfptUn bojs pnetim Ijamtiuopy In amwcl.lloft 

with rt o torn, of lb* row man cot, A bltiHognwhj' on the of UcunthropT »1 bo 

SS” *5 - ."*? Mr Mot^'ttBun’a iftfel* In tie ninth edition of the EnrjrciefwdJa 

Drttnoln, but It relate., Mmoat entirely to tin* European rates. 




A NEW ERA IX PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


By EuHtr Gbakt, 
II aver ford Colic?*, 


IWltfi 7 plan*,] 

Every indication points to the beginning of new opportunities and 
new interest in the subject of Oriental research in Western Asia and 
adjacent lands. It is impossible, of course, to forecast the disturb¬ 
ances which may yet arise but the general disposition of the prov¬ 
inces of the old Turkish Empire bids fair to affect favorably the 
problems of archeology so far as field-work goes. Exploration In 
Bible lands leads usually to an increase in our knowledge of all the 
lands and peoples between Persia and Italy. The study of the sub¬ 
ject has always been an aid to an understanding of the civilizations 
which account for more than half of human history. Language, law, 
philosophy, geography, ethnology, and sociology have often profited 
by enquiries which were set on foot, in the first instance, for the 
sake of a bettor understanding of the Old and New Testaments. 

The earlier ages of travel and exploration In Palestine culminated 
in thu excellent publications of Robinson in the middle of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. A second period, of the grader excavations, be¬ 
gan shortly after that time ami now a third seems to have opened 
under more favorable governmental conditions in the Holy Land. 

What heartbreaking difficulties were met in that second, or heroic 
period! The groaning complaints of those scientific venturers who 
attempted to explore lands held by the Turks may be read in many 
a volume and article. Besides the complaints rose the wails of ob¬ 
servers who saw the native digger evade the law and bring in his 
illicit finds from rifled tomb and mound to sell to the curious buyer 
of “ untikies.” It still remains true, however, that not a tithe of the 
ruin heaps of ancient cities and villages have been scratched. The 
chances are so good that when the opportunity opens, one eager I v 
scans a dozen possibilities, wondering which place will be most re¬ 
warding. 

One blessing which followed from the old system of things, or 
lack of it, was that in spite of the secret digging of the ignorant 
vender, most of the precious archives in the dirt were spared until 

Ml 
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skillful readers of their story could open them. May this benefit con¬ 
tinue I From the mounds of Turkestan, Persia Armenia, Asia Minor, 
and Syria there is bound to come rich museum material if it can be 
withdrawn under expert supervision. The shores and islands of the 
Levant wait in large part for the same skill and conscience quite as 
much as for funds. 

Palestine lies right in the center of this vast field of the ancient 
orient. It is a little country, about the size and shape of the State 
of New Hampshire, It is now under British control, administered 
by a fair-minded representative of the enlightened colonial policy 
of the Empire, Sir Herbert Samuel. The terms on which qualified 
explorers may work in Palestine are plain and are construed so as 
to forward the work. A Service of Antiquities for Palestine has been 
organized and the antiquities ordinance of 1900 was published in 
the Official Gazette. An Archeological Advisory Board has been con¬ 
stituted with membership representing British, American, French, 
Italian, Jewish, and Moslem interests. This board is consulted when 
there are applications for permission to excavate, for the regulation 
of any excavations in or about Jerusalem, for the core of any struc¬ 
tures of historical significance and for the discussion of such prob¬ 
lems of scientific undertakings as have international aspects. 

When Jerusalem was entered by the British Army there was found 
packed in cases a large amount of antiquities which had been gathered 
during the war. *Some of this material seems to have been known of 
old museum treasure, while the rert of it is reported a$ the fruits 
of recent effort. It is to be placed in a museum in Jerusalem, over 
6,000 objects having been catalogued already with that destination 
in view. Local museums are to be established if possible at other his¬ 
toric places in the land, such as Til^erias* Acre, AskaIon t &c+ 

One keeper of museums is to be in supervisory control of all these 
local collections. At Jerusalem discoveries of a large sculptural and 
architectural kind will be housed in the Hippie us Tower of the 
Citadel. 

Harvard University will continue its investigation of ancient 
Samaria. Chicago University will have the privilege of digging 
and examining the remains at Megiddo, while to the University of 
Pennsylvania has been allotted the important site of old Bethsheam 
The last mentioned institution began work in June, 1931, under the 
capable charge of Dr* Clarence S, Fisher. It was reported in the 
autumn of the year that Doctor Fisher had discovered a large stone 
stela (pillar) with Egyptian hieroglyphic writing numbering more 
than a score of parallel lines. Inscriptions have ever been one of 
the most eagerly sought objects of explorers because of the first¬ 
hand testimony which they afford to the life and thought of the 
ancients m well as their high value for philologists. But inscribed 
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material from Palestine has been very scarce. Thousands of objects 
of every other meaning have been found, with only a few notable 
written records so far, but we are likely to see an increase in favor 
of written material from further exploration, 

Down at Ain Bnlr, near Jericho, a Turkish shell dug into tho 
ground and laid bare a portion of a mosaic floor. This has been 
further excavated, and the building which contained it has been 
shown to be an old sacred place, perhaps a synagogue. The inscrip¬ 
tion is in Jewish-Aramaic, It is but nine or ten lines long and is thu? 
translated by S, A. Cook in the Palestine Exploration Fnnd Quar¬ 
terly : 

Honoured be the memory of Oenjaniin thu Mitnatior. bob of Josab, Honoured 
be the memory of everyone who exerts himself oud gave or shall give (T) Id 
this holy ill ace, frold or silver, or euy vslunbte ... In this Holy Place. 
Ann. 

This appeal is the equivalent of a modern exhortation to give 
generously to the collection. 

The excavation made by tire French School of Archeology shows 
the ground plan of a group of buildings clustering near the syna¬ 
gogue. Further inscriptions, Jewish and votive in character, have 
been revealed and many pictures in mosaic which formed the flooring 
of the nave of the structure. Daniel is represented in the lion’s den, 
and there is a zodiac with appropriate figures and descriptive writ¬ 
ing and a large mingled composition of patterns draw n from vege¬ 
table, animal, and fantastic designs, (P. E. I 4 , Quarterly, Oct,, 1921, 
pp. IShf and 189.) 

An inscription was found oil the hill Ophel at Jerusalem just 
before the war. but was not made public until after the war was 
over. It probably dates from the first Christian century, in the days 
of Gamaliel and Paul. It seems to refer to the restoration of a 
synagogue and hostel for foreign Jewish pilgrims coming to Jeru¬ 
salem. The Jewish freedman who did this lielonged to a family 
which had been benefactors of the holy place on the same site before, 
His name was Theodotus and he is called the son of VcttenoS. a priest 
and head of the synagogue and son of one who held the same distinc¬ 
tion before him; indeed, Theodotus was the grandson of such a digni¬ 
tary, Theodotus made building repairs and construction of the 
synagogue for the purpose of the reading of the law and its teaching 
and further provided rooms and plumbing arrangements for the 
entertainment of foreign Jewish pilgrims. 

Dr, Nahum Slousch has found an ancient synagogue near Tiberias, 
thought to be the Kcnista d’Hammata mentioned in the Talmud. A 
seven-branched candlestick made of marble, besides mosaics and 
inscriptions, has been found at the site. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund (London) began actual digging 
at Adtalon in September, 1920, under the superintendence of Dr. 
John Garstang. Camp was pitched at n spot among the ruins where 
Itoman masonry is to be seen and a systematic collection of all frag¬ 
ments on or near the surface was made at once. The high commis¬ 
sioner tamo down from Jerusalem and cut the first sod on September 
10. Askalon bm been in mine] as a site for work for many years. 
In 1£>11 Dr, Duncan Mackenzie made a visit to the ruins which he 
described in the Quarterly for January, 1913 (p. £0ff), with ft plan 
of Askalon, by Newton, accompanying the article* The city is on 
the Mediterranean coast, 15 miles north of Gaza and 30 miles south 
of Jaffa. It had s busy history from the lime of Xkhn&ton {Amen* 
hotep IV) of Egypt, about 1370 B. C. T until 1270 A. D. ? when 
SaUilin's was the mighty name in those parts. In the Tell d Amurnu 
collection of letters found in Egypt there is one from Yitia of Aska- 
lon, whose scribe wrote for him in the fashionable cuneiform of the 
day. Yitia professes utmost loyalty to his suzerain, says that he is 
sending tribute to Egypt, and is standing firm as a staunch sup¬ 
porter of the Pharaoh in Palestine* Meanwhile the King of Jeru¬ 
salem accused the King of Askalon of treachery to Egypt in aiding 
the hostile Khabirn. The city of Askalon was rebellious and had to 
be subdued by the Pharaohs Eamescs IT and Merneptftlu who mention 
it in their inscriptions. The Peoples of the Sea, who may be the 
stock from which the Philistines sprang, overran the place,, and near 
that period it begins to be a Philistine stronghold hostile to the 
Hebrews and, later, to the Jews. It figures in the story of Samson 
(Judges, 14:19) and "Ttll it not in the streets of Askalon 17 wails 
forth in the Song of the Bow (II Samuel, 1:20). Sennacherib 
(703 B. G.) mastered it and it is mentioned on the Taylor Prism. 
The Scythians reached it in their sweeping raids (fiSQ IY C*}* Aska¬ 
lon was always a nest of anti-Semitism. Herod the Great was born 
there, which fact was hurled at him in the taunt that he was a 
Philistine. He was generous in his building program for Askalon* 
Lately the excavators have turned up Herod's statue in gigantic 
size. Through Christian, Arab, and Crusading times the city held 
important place. A Christian bishop hail his seat there. 

The nearest remains to the exploring party as they squatted on 
the site would naturally be the youngest, those left on the oft 
occupied ground by Crusaders, Byzantines, and Arabs. A Cm- 
saders 3 church has been identified. A Byzantine church of the sev¬ 
enth century shows remains of one apse and three high blit roofless 
walla Among the few inscriptions found is u an honorific decree 
in favor of one of Titus 7 centurions 17 who, curiously enough, has 
been identified with the centurion whose name, with companions* had 
been scratched on the foot of one of the colossi at Thebes, two years 
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before hb mention at Askalon, commemorating the fact that at a 
certain morning hour in April, 65 A. IX, the group had heard Mem- 
non salute the Dawn, (Hogarth, as reported in P* E, F* Q + , July, 
1921, p. 132*} 

The humblest and yet the surest aid to the historian so far has been 
the study of the domestic pottery scattered over and through the heap. 
Experience has taught explorers in Palestine that each successive 
layer in a mound, representing u corresponding period of life in the 
olden days, h best labelled by its most, common brand of clay pottery 
fragments. From the earliest population of a site to its latest in¬ 
habitants, the quantity of rare, strange types of vases* cups, jars, 
bowk, etc,, used by housewives will be vastly outweighed by a char¬ 
acteristic type of clay vessel most in vogue at any given cultural 
period, Due to this fact it has been found possible to make a ladder 
scale of pottery types from earliest times to the latest occupation. 
Ask a Ion has shown in unusual completeness the possibilities of such 
a pottery scale, which stands as a test of the various layers of relics 
turned up, whether these bo walls, art objects, or implements, Mr, 
Phythian-Adains has gone most carefully into the question of the 
stmtification of the debris at Askalon. Six trial sections were cut 
into tbc old city. One of the sections proved to be what was sought, 
an undisturbed succession of occupational strata. This cutting ran 
through 10 meters of debris and affords a tabic of contents, more or 
loss, of 2,500 years of Askalon, The excavator has been able to put 
his finger ou the layer in the pile which actually belongs to the Philis- 
tines. This measures about 2 meters and indicates successive Philis¬ 
tine occupations, the variation of which from each other is illus¬ 
trated by finding the remains of a house, latterly of brick, but stand¬ 
ing on foundations of stone. 

Most of tho surface at Askalon has been plotted m numbered fields 
in anticipation of systematic excavation. There are nearly 200 of 
these. In field 61 a statue of Fortune lay already exposed and 
another statue, of Victory, was so on uncovered* Tho ruins of a 
large marble building after the Corinthian order were cleared, and 
another statue, called tentatively M Peace” holding a palm branch, 
along with the lower half of a life-sized Apollo, came to view. 

The work, interrupted through the winter months, was resumed 
early in April* 1921, Fifteen expert Egyptians and about 130 com¬ 
mon workers were employed* In field Gl the so-called Tycheion, or 
Temple of Fortune, was excavated* It had been progressively en¬ 
larged until it had a breadth of 30 meters. An interesting theater 
abuts on it in the area numbered GY, Beyond this have been found 
the lines of a tciuenos. The fotmdations of the large building reach 
down to the Philistine level. The peristyle alone has a length of 
T7 meters, besides the portico and an apse running southwards. At 
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the northern end stood formerly the portico, three or four columns 
deep. Columns Sj meters high are reported. Fortunately those who 
in the past dug out and curried away the ashlar for building pur¬ 
poses lefty as useless for their need, many architectural fragments 
which, constantly turning up, help in the deter mi nation of questions 
of style and execution. Tim same quarrying in ancient and modem 
times for building materials has tossed about much of the wreckage, 
so that much confusion has resulted, and would be utterly discourag¬ 
ing if it were not for the stratification studies mentioned above. 
The reports of Garstang indicate a thoroughgoing clearance of the 
great building, the complete analysis of which bus not been published 
as yet. The building stood near the function of the main roads, and 
must have been of first-rate importance through several periods of 
history. The foundations go down into the Philistine level, though 
what that may signify has not been made dear. 

The work on this structure in I9SG had disclosed at the southern 
end a tank which the explorer was inclined to identify with the 
famous Pence Pool mentioned by Antoninus Martyr (WJCMS>T0 A, D.). 
Twelve to sixteen feet below the tank were found the retaining walls 
of a similar structure. Fancy was naturally caught by a potsherd, 
found in situ, on which was a decoration showing a man fishing with 
a rod and line on which were hanging two fish. This suggested the 
old pool and sanctuary of the goddess Derketo, half human and half 
fish* The tank is at the center of three concentric circles, arcs of 
which were formed by semicircular walls lying to the south of the 
tank. These were the boundaries of terraces or benches, each suc¬ 
cessively higher than the tank and paved as ambulatories, which were 
lined with Carrara marble. In the southwest corner of the great 
structure Garstang identified mate rials running th rough a thousand 
years* use of the building, Hellenistic, Roman* and Byzantine. It 
was here that the inscription honoring the officer in Titus* Tenth 
Legion was found, A date in the second or third century A, D. is 
allowed to a Greek lintel inscription found here which reads u Pros- 
per Asfcalon, prosper Rome. 7 * 

Perhaps the leading hope in the present excavations is that prob¬ 
lems relating to the Philistines may be illuminated. Decorated 
wares from the Philistine and pre-Philistine periods have been iden¬ 
tified, and as the stratum just preceding the Philistine and the one 
immediately following it have been located it is possible that a part 
of the expectations may have fulfilment. Several layers below the 
Philistine remains show communications of the inhabitants with the 
Mediterranean lands,, and date about the time of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties of Egypt, Still tower down were found caves 
containing artificial objects. The oldest objects recovered have been 
recognized as of the period of the Hyksos. The site yields hundreds 
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of pottery types. The Cypriote H wishbone n handle is there* belong¬ 
ing to a bowl showing the ladder design with a brown decoration on 
whitish-gray* “dEgean painted ware,” w barring ware*” and other 
pottery from the Mediterranean and early Palestine are represented. 

By one of those curious twists or prejudices in historical usage 
the word K Philistine” has come to mean “unculturedthough in 
their own day the people named may have stood for the best in the 
civilization of Canaan. So far ns now known, they seem to have 
been descendants of the Sea-raiders whom the Egyptians repulsed 
by land and sea, scattering the remnants in Syria and Palestine, 
This strain of westerners, Europeans of a sort* from the islands and 
northern coasts of the Mediterranean, coming to the coasts of Syria- 
Palestine possessed the skill of the sea and founded colonies on the 
shore which never lost touch with the Cretan or JEgenn pursuit of 
seafaring. In the south, however, such folk would be driven inland 
more surely, because of the inhospitable shore- In Palestine they 
li ved in a kind of Hanseatic League of trading cities in the sea plain. 
A&kulon was one of the few Palestine cities possessing a semblance of 
a harbor. The line of Philistine cities extended from Beth Shean, 
where Doctor Fisher is excavating, through the plain Esdraelon and 
the maritime plain nearly to Egypt, 

Thu French, to whom Syria now pertains by mandate, have begun 
work in Fbenicia near Tyre. Work was undertaken at Tell Mashuk. 
The site of ancient Ban will las available to American archeologists 
as soon as they can procure the weans to excavate there. To this 
has been added as an American opportunity the site of old Dothan, 
Capernaum has been undertaken by Pere OrfalL Thus it will be 
seen that a systematic approach to the problems of history in Pales¬ 
tine is under way, and none too soon, for projects of irrigation, 
engineering* and modern improvement bid Fair to disturb the records 
of the soil before they can be properly interpreted. Plans for 
draining Lake Hulek, the construction of reservoirs for irrigation, 
light, and heating plants south of Galilee are already planned. 
Human culture from the Stone Age to the time of the Crusades lies 
in the palimpsest record of this wonderful land, which is in itself a 
museum of human yearning and achievement. 
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I. The High commissioner, sir Herbert Samuel Cutting the First Sod 
in the exploration of a&kalqn. 
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An isis from the Tyche Field at Ashalon. 
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I, An Improvised Tackle for Bringing a Piece of Statuary to the Sur¬ 
face at Ask ALON¬ 
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THE ALIMENTARY EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 1 


L3y M a an ei. L. Alack. 

professor of f Af College of JfctSirinc of Paris, phy§ician at the Chari(g Hoxpittil. 


A good diet is the first consideration in obtaining good health. 
Besides providing, one should know how to nourish oneself. 

This can be taught* I am not of the opinion of J + J. Rousseau, 
who states that man left to himself will naturally live right and will 
never have indigestion. No more do I believe with H. Spencer that a 
child’s appetite is a judicious guide for it Though hereditary in¬ 
stinct is sufficient for animals, it does not &eem that it would be a 
suitable guide for man T who is, from the point of view of hygiene, the 
least rational of the animals. An alimentary education ig, then, 
indispensable. 

It should be commenced early* It is* in fact* during the growing 
period that benefit or harm from the diet reacts most strongly on the 
health. It is during the first years of life that habits are formed, 
that reflexes are created, which later direct the entire organic life of 
the individual* It ig easy to act on the plastic nervous system of the 
child in order to instil into it good habits just as it would be diffi¬ 
cult to uproot vices to which the adult has become accustomed. 
Alimentary education should, then, be addressed above all to 
children. This idea Is nest new; the Persians of the heroic ages had 
already felt the truth of it. We read in Montaigne that the educa¬ 
tion of the eldest son of the king wns entrusted to four teachers, one 
of whom was the most temperate man of the kingdom* 

The Americans of to-day think, in the same way, that in order to 
accomplish the hygienic education of the people, it is necessary to 
commence by training the children, who are the men and women of 
to-morrow, and it 1$ on them that is brought to bear the principal 
effort in the prevention of tuberculosis ami in instruction in alL 
mentary hygiene. For these reasons I will discuss this vital question: 
The alimentary education of children. 

The methods of instruction have been much discussed. Each has 
extolled his own* With Henri Labbf. I am of the opinion that we 

* L.'ctiaru prtTt-n $.t |he Sart^cm*, Ttianlatwl by pfrmliiiJon from tb* Hcnfe Sd^ntiflijiio, 
ftfpU 10, UHI, iTnuuiutoP* .Volr. —Thij) *rUcl& of epur**-. prracftt* lb* mibjret 
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must not be exclusive imd thnt each system has its advantages* In 
a report presented to tbe National Committee on Social 11 } fient in 
1919 , we allowed that there is a place "for using all the vaunted plans 
of education, simultaneously or successively, by adapting them to the 
social station and to the age of individuals. It is evident that we 
would not use the same methods in dealing with a baby, a young 
child, and an adult* 

In the case of the infant, the nurslings, the bottle fed, or those 
already weaned, it is the mother who gives them their alimentary 
education and who teaches them hygienic habits. It is therefore to 
the mother and to the nurse that the doctors advice is addressed* 
This is the affair of the specialist in pediatrics, whether obstetrician, 
pediatrist, or hygienist, whether infirmary attendants, nurses, or 
specialized nursemaids. The education is given in the family, at t w» 
dispensary, at the infant asylum, or at the day nursery. For the 
nursling, much has already been done. Establishments such as the 
Institut de Porchefontaine and the new Institut de Floriculture, or¬ 
ganized by the State, render great service by spreading, through pre¬ 
cept and practice, correct principles of infant alimentation. 

Once past this first period of life, the alimentation of the child 
is left somewhat to chance. And yet it is not less important. During 
the first years, whether the child is brought up at home or goes to 
the kindergarten, its education should be begun. It is cither direct 
or indirect. Direct, if it is addressed to the child itself through prac¬ 
tice, through example, through games, through little alimeutarv 
lessons, through “health chores”; indirect, if the instruction is ad¬ 
dressed to the parents, by means of lectures, sample dietaries, post- 
ere* and pamphlets. 

during childhood and adolescence* the education of boys and 
girls should be given in the schools by means of theoretical and 
practical lessons* It is the girls especially who should be addressed* 
since they arc destined to become the nurses and the hmisekcepers: be¬ 
sides the rules of alimentation* it is desirable to tench them cooking, 
domestic economy, and the conduct of the household. 

It is important in giving this alimentary instruction not to fall 
into pedantry and not to try to put the question of nourishment into 
sterile formulas* Intelligible only to scientists. It is above all by 
practice and by example that we should proceed; theoretical instruc¬ 
tion should be only an explanation of the facts* 

During the first sis or seven years of its life, the child is usually 
kept in the home with its parents. In ordinary families* it b prefer¬ 
able that the child should not appear at the family table and that 
it be raised apart, in the nursery* If it sits at the table with the 
parents, they assume responsibility for its alimentary education—a 
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heavy responsibility, for it is often upon the habits, good or bad, con¬ 
tracted at this time, that depends the future health. 

Consequently, the parents should watch themselves carefully and 
correct their own faults. They must avoid having meals at irregular 
hours, eating too long or too rapidly, hasty mastication, too abund¬ 
ant drinking, the abuse of wine, an excess of salt or pepper with 
which the dishes are seasoned; they must lw careful at the table, 
materially as well as morally. 

Tho child, indeed, sees every motion; it retains them and imitates 
them, If later on it has bad eating habits, it is most often the parents 
who are to blame. How many people by their unconscious example, 
sometimes even by conscious persuasion, teach their children at this 
time to be large eaters, heavy drinkers, food bolters, and by doing 
so, ma ke of th em la ter obese people, alcohol ics, or dyspeptics. Certain 
diseases such as obesity are less often due to an inevitable heredity 
than to a vicious, pathogenic education given by the parents. 

For children who go to the kindergarten or to the public school, 
there is no better means of alimentary education than the school 
lunch room, provided that it is organized according to the principles 
laid down by tho school physicians. 

It was in 1881 that the first school lunch rooms were established, 
Since then, they have multiplied in the kindergartens and the pri¬ 
mary schools of Paris and of the Provinces. Their aim is to pro¬ 
vide a warm meal, composed of two or three dishes, which the child 
eats with the bread, the dessert, and the beverage which it Lias 
brought from home. 

All the children do not participate, but only those whose parents 
desire it. The meal is free for those without means, and paid for 
by those who are able to give the 50 centimes which it costs. The 
expenses of the school lunch rooms are defrayed in part by the 
price of the paid-for meats, in part by a grant from the Municipal 
Council. 

This is an excellent undertaking but owe whose organization is still 
imperfect. The medical inspectors of the schools have at different 
times voiced their criticisms; the lunchrooms exist in only a small 
number of schools; they function only during the three winter 
months; the menus are sometimes badly devised, ham, pork, and 
sausages too often in certain schools replacing fresh meats; finally 
the lack of space makes it necessary in many schools to serve the 
meals in the school yard, where the children are exposed to cold and 
to dust, or, indeed, in the schoolroom itself, where the air is not suffi¬ 
ciently renewed. 

It is very important that school lunchrooms be more generally 
adopted; that there be planned and installed a suitable space for 
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them, comprising a kitchen, a well aired and well heated dining ha3! 
and a wash room. The dining hall should he provided with the 
necessary equipment so that each child may have his own plate, drink- 
ing glass, jgpooiij knife and fork* and napkin, and so that he may sit 
comfortably ut a table. Absolute cleanliness should reign in the 
kitchen and the dining hall. 

The menus should be suit ably chosen wiLli regard to the nge of 
the children and to the tastes prevalent in the country. The Ameri¬ 
cans. in their school “lunches* w have special menus for schools at¬ 
tended by Jews and by Italians. The quest ion of meat in the diet 
of children hag aroused numerous controversies. The partisans of 
vegetarianism are arrayed opposite those who believe in the useful¬ 
ness of meat. The conclusion resulting from the discussion among 
school physicians has l*eeii that meat should be given in small quan¬ 
tity two or three times a week in the kindergartens, and every day in 
amounts of 40 to 60 grams to the pupils of primary schools. Meat 
might be replaced by eggs. Milk, vegetables, and in a general sense, 
fresh s natural foods* containing vitamins and substances indispen¬ 
sable for the building up of tissues* should be made a part of the 
diet Finally, the children should be allowed sufficient time for eat¬ 
ing; they should have half an hour for the noon meal. 

Well organized* the school lunch room will have not only a hygienic 
value but it will fill an educational function—through the choice of 
foods* through the surveillance of mastication and of drinking, 
through the washing of the hands before the meal and the habit of 
eating in a cleanly way T the meal lit school will-pm vide instruction 
in the fundamentals of alimentary hygiene. 

It is the school nurse, with which every modern school should be 
provided, who would be entrusted witli the duty of supervision. 
She would order the menus, look after the cooking of the dishes, 
distribute them to the children, and preside ut the meal; she would 
also forbid the use of wine or coffee in too great quantity and Sup¬ 
press the brandy which in certain Provinces the parents put in the 
child’s basket. 

The medical inspectors of the schools should supervise and criti¬ 
cize the menus, which would be presented to them. In their consul¬ 
tations they would prescribe special menus for weak or sick children 
(extra diet, supplemental meat, vegetable, or milk diets, etc,). 

Thus organized, the school lunch room would be not only a type 
of economical restaurant but it would become rt means of treatment, 
an example of hygiene, a place of instruction in dietetics. The 
menus would be an indication which would show the parents what 
should compose the ehild’s diet. 

The school nurse could do even more by giving* in family con¬ 
ferences or in private talks, advice to parents. If her investigation 
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or the health docket which should be made up for each child enter- 
ing school shows her that bad dietary practices prevail in the family, 
that the child is over or under nourished, that it eats irregularly, 
that It takes too much meat or drinks too much wine, for example, 
she should explain to the parents the dangers of these faulty prac¬ 
tices, and if she finds them interested and without prejudice she 
would give them valuable points on the subject 0 f general hygiene, 
the household tasks, and culinary preparation. 

The school, with its lunch room, is called upon to render great 
service to the health of children. But it is not only intended for 
healthy subjects, or, indeed, for those merely predisposed to sickness. 
There are children who on account of debility or of illness are [ire- 
vented from going to school, and who, in order to recover from 
enteritis, anerniu, or scrofula, by which they have been attacked, re¬ 
quire regenerative diet and hygienic instruction which their parents 
do not know- and can not give. 

To fill this need there is an excellent institution, the nutrition 
dinic. The Americans have inaugurated it and put it into practice. 
A woman of high intelligence and great force, -Miss Frances Stern, 
has or gani zed in Paris, in the nineteenth ward, a clinic of this kind. 
Children from 4 to T years old temporarily kept away from kinder¬ 
garten or from the primary school come to spend the day on the 
premises of the clinic, the parents bringing them at 0 o’clock in the 
morning on their way to work. They are kept clean, taken care of, 
made to play and to rest, in the garden if the weather is good, inside 
if it is bad, mid they are given a luncheon and dinner which nre 
wholesome and strengthening. Under the influence of this good 
cure, the |Hior little ones gain in appearance and in weight.; they 
return to health. In bringing and calling for their children the 
mothers learn through example and the advice given them by the 
trained nurses how to care for them. Consultations on alimentary 
hygiene held by physicians, assisted by tin* nurses, culinary demon¬ 
strations, distribution of food and of medicine complete the work. 

The practical education given by the school lunch rooms and nutri¬ 
tion clinics are worth more than all theoretical instruction. I do 
not mean, however, that this is useless. There arc many ways of 
instilling ideas of alimentary hygiene into children’s minds, and all 
of them should be used. 

When w’C are dealing with the very young, with kindergarten chil¬ 
dren it can not be made a mutter of lectures. It is by amusing 
them 7 that we must instruct them. We know the importance of 
games in their education when they are properly directed. With 
cardboard models representing the principal foods, like those used 
on tho stage, with a doll’s kitchen like those given to little girls, 
how many 1 'things they can be made to understand regarding the 
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origin, the nature, and the role of alimentary substances; regarding 
the composition of meals for workers; regarding the danger of cer¬ 
tain dishes. 

We know how much children like to play sick, or to play nur&e 
and doctor. It should be easy by playing with them to teach them 
some knowledge of hygiene; one could stimulate in them questions 
and answers about indigestion, diarrhea, constipation, growth ; about 
the part played by milk, vegetables, gruel made from cereals* etc* 

I can readily imagine the conversations of this kind among the 
improvised mothers and the doctors in short trousers : u Tour little 
boy has diarrhea, madam; you must give him vegetable broth*” 
H Your son vomits, which shows ihat he has eaten too much, or that 
he does not chew his food well; you must tench him to chew a piece 
of meat thirty times*” “Your daughter has colic; it is because 
she has eaten too much candy. You should give it to her only for 
dessert. Or perhaps she has eaten green fruit; give her only cooked 
fruits.*’ Or again: “If your child has worms, it is because he eats 
fruit which has been badly peeled or is poorly washed; because your 
greens are not properly cleaned; because he does not have his hands 
washed before coming to the table; or because he puts his soiled 
fingers in his mouth after having played in the dirt.” 

We can imagine many other pieces of advice on alimentation to 
put into the mouths of the children* I am sure that the skilled 
nurses of (he kindergartens would be able to make effective use of 
play in the education of the little ones. 

In dealing with older children, pupils in the primary school who 
learn lessons and do tasks, it would be possible to introduce informa¬ 
tion about alimentary hygiene into the problems in arithmetic. The 
majority of problems of alimentation come under the rule of three; 
instead of giving in the problem* according to the old custom, the 
number of spigots which fill a reservoir or trains which meet* there 
could be used the calculation of the energy needs of a worker, of the 
alimentary ration of a baby, of the comparative value of foods* of 
the composition of an economical diet. They would be asked for 
instance: “Is it more economical to make u lunch equivalent to 250 
calories of sugared milk or of bread and chocolate?” The answer 
would necessitate the child’s consulting tables which give the com¬ 
position of foods, their calorific value, and their price; and after 
several exercises of this kind the young scholar would retain, some 
knowledge of dietetics and of domestic economy. 

The composition of ordinary foods should be known by everyone. 
To know that milk is a complete food, containing albumen, sugar 
or lactose, fat or butter* and minerals rich m lime; that the egg is a 
food for development made of albumen and of fat; that meat fur- 
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nishcs especially albumen; that fruits contain sugar and potatoes 
starch, is equally useful for the mother who nurses her baby, for 
the worker who must renew his energy economically, and for the 
young man who goes in for sports. 

But it can not be & question of imparting this information by 
means of hooks, by forcing the scholars to learn by heart tables of 
the composition of foods the way we formerly learned the list of 
departments or of Greek roots. 

ft is necessary that they enter the mind without effort, without 
Lycoming a bore, almost unconsciously. This is made possible by 
the colored plates figuring the composition of the ordinary foods 
published by the Americans; The general form of the food is easily 
recognized, and the red. blue, yellow, green, and brown colors indi¬ 
cate by their relative depth the proportion of albumen, of carbo¬ 
hydrates, of fat, of water, and of mineral substances which it con¬ 
tains. 

If these plates are posted on the wall of a school, the child, in 
looking at them every day, will easily learn to know the type of fat 
food, such as butter or oil, which is entirely yellow; the type of carbo¬ 
hydrate food, sugar, which is depicted in blue; the type of food rich 
in protein, like meat and smoked hsb, which is shown in red. 

Figures showing the exact percentage composition of the foods 
make of these plates a real dictionary of alimentary substances. 
I have placed them on the walls of my consultation room at the hoa- 
pita], where I use them in dietetic demonstrations. However, as they 
are of small size and in small type, they are adapted only for small 
lecture rooms. I have also had designed after these, three large 
placards, reproducing the types of foods which are the most useful 
to know, which are for use in larger auditoriums. Placards prepared 
on this model will render great service in instruction in alimenta¬ 
tion in primary or secondary schools, as well as in medical schools. 

It is also through the eyes that we can teach children the princi¬ 
pal dangers to which unwholesome nourishment exposes them. To¬ 
wards this end, I have had designed by Mme. G. B. Blanchard four 
placards, representing the danger in milk, in meat, in water, and of 
dust and dirt in food. 

On the first we see how milk coming from diseased cows or goats, 
kept in dirty containers and milk houses, exposed to dust, mixed 
with infected water, can transmit a series of diseases such as tuber¬ 
culosis, apthous fever, Malta fever, typhoid fever, dysentery, infec¬ 
tious gastroenteritis of children. 

On the second, we see meat from animals affected with infectious 
or parasitic disease, meat badly preserved, becoming the cause of 
morbid transmission such os tuberculosis, glanders, typhoid fever, 
tapeworms, etc. 
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Jiie third shows water coming from sources badly collected, not 
protected, polluted by men or animals, transmitting typhoid fever, 
dysentery, or intestinal parasites. 

1<inally tbe fourth show's the processes of secondary coiUamina- 
Uou resulting from had preservation or dirty handling of foods; For 
example, the dust of the streets adhering to the fruits. Urn greens, 
and the pastries carried in pushcarts u nd displayed without protec¬ 
tion in the store fronts of groceries and fruit simps; the dust of apart¬ 
ments which settles on the surface of dishes which Lave just been 
prepared; greens infected by typhoid-polluted water; the tuber 
culous cook who carelessly coughs over the dishes which she serves; 
the cook who is a carrier of typhoid germs or dysentery, who by 
means of her unclean hands transfers them to the food; flics, which 
having collected dangerous germs from privies, come to leave them 
on the surface of foods; finally the dog, too welcome visitor in the 
kitchen, who transmits parasites of which he is a hearer. 

l!u? dangers which menace tis are too numerous and too diverse to 
be all represented in a series of four plates. But the principal ones 
are there, and in a form which the mind can easily grasp. 

fiiese plates have the happy privilege of making the children, and 
even adults, laugh; they hold the attention, they are deciphered like 
a rebus, they are commented on scientifically, and they impress the 
story they tell on the memory of all. Would it not be desirable that 
they he printed in large editions and adopted for school equipment? 

-these plates are of the type of the posters, pictures, pamphlets, 
and postal cards published by the American commission for protec¬ 
tion against tuberculosis in France, It is believed that they would 
render equal service if they were reproduced in the form uf simple 
pictures of the Lpinal kind, in the form of illustrations for little 
tracts, or in the form of postal card® to put in the hands of children, 

Their form is, moreover, by no means limited, and 1 can well 
imagine possible graphic representations of the elimentary dangers 
which menace us, of the mistake® to avoid, and of the precautions 
to take. Flic commission for protection against tuberculosis has 
published amusing pictures showing children the danger of dust and 
Hies, of the necessity of washing the hands before coining to the 
tabic, and of brushing the teeth to keep them in good condition. 

I hese are some of the precepts of alimentary education: It would be 
desirable to formulate and to depict a series of others to teach 
tholough mastication, not to eat too fast, not to drink too much dur- 
uig a meal, not to abuse alcohol, etc Certain of these pictures would 
be common to the anti alcohol campaign and to alimentary education. 
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Jn fact, what is the campaign against alcohol if not one of the chap¬ 
ters of alimentary hygiene? 

if this advice, addressed to children, were heeded and followed 
(and here it concerns measures of personal hygiene which have no 
part in the police power of the State), how many diseases we would 
be able to avoid 1 

The Americans have accomplished some interesting results in this 
direction. There is a series of nine posters published by Qillett, 
which show: The type of child made vigorous by means of a proper 
diet ; the comparison of a well nourished with a poorly nourished 
child and the reasons why the diet of the latter is bad; the compara¬ 
tive nutritive value of coffee and milt, of bouillon, of vegetable soup 
or milk soup, of vegetables and canned or dried fruit ns they are 
found in large groceries, finally the usual foods; the series of "foods 
which are of value in building up the skeleton; the most economical 
and the most advantageous way of spending $5 for food. 

These pictures, placed where children can see them, in the lunch 
rooms, in the dispensaries, and in the schools, will surprise ami amuse 
them; commented on nnd explained by doctors, nurses, or instructors, 
they will teach them some important facts of alimentary hygiene. 

We can, moreover, imagine others, not less useful in demonstra¬ 
tions. I would propose, for instance, the following scries, designed 
to show the special role of various foods in answering the bodily 
needs; (1) Those which make muscle (meat, eggs, dried vegetables, 
cheeses, milk); (2) those which make bone (milk, whole cereals); 
(3) those which aid growth (whole cereal porridge, cereal gruels, 
whole wheat bread, milk, eggs); (4) those which make fat (bread, 
meal, cereals, farinaceous vegetables); (fi) those which produce 
bodily heat (bread and butter and preserves, goose grease, cod-liver 
oil); (6) those which produce energy for climbing, running, or play¬ 
ing games (sugar, sugared fruits, honey, candy, chocolate); (7) 
that which is necessary to climb on foot to the top of the Eiffel Tower 
(seven lumps of sugar—sugar is for the human body what coal is for 
the steam engine; to climb mountains, a stick of chocolate is better 
than a thick beefsteak); (8) he who would travel far should take in 
his sack sugar, chocolate, dry biscuits, and some preserved meat. 

If the pictures make an impression on the minds of the children, 
the form of the thought is just as important; mottoes and proverbs, 
commandments, and succinct formulas arc easily retained in their 
memories. For this reason I have thought it would be interesting to 
draw up “commandments” of alimentary hygiene, to be posted in 
schools, dispensaries, and refectories. In the following twelve pre¬ 
cepts I have summarized the essentials. 
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Comuahdwpsis op Alhikstviit IIy^lkxk 

1. CJeun bDBdB, dean jttults, clean (Jialica makea the food aj>]-eti£lDfi nrnl 
wholesome, 

2. Eat nt regular hours, chew carefully, rest utter meala. 

3. Harken to your appetite, but fee not Its siuves cat wimt you ought :md 
you will be better for It. 

4 . Av&M extremes; too much aud too VEtOe nro equally harmful. 

5. Meat makes the muscle, but sugar gives It streogth, 

fi- To ditub mountains, a coke of chocolate or sugar or im apple is hotter 
than a thick beefsteak. 

1, A little wine in»urJnhfct; much alcohol kills. 

8. It is with milk aud vegetable*, and not with meat, that our skeleton Ifl 
built up. 

D. We must drink water to wash Internally Just mb we wash the sklu + 

Id. SpEnoeh, chlccory* cabbage, greens, pud fruits do die sweeping out of the 
Intestine. 

II- Green vegetables, potatoes, boots, turnips* and fruits alkalize the organ- 
lain. They are the ant [dotes for meat and eggs which acidify it, 

12, Eat your foot! well cooked; it actiulree flavor, digestibility* and decreases 

In toiLdty. 

To help iae in this work several of my students have drawn up the 
command menu which seemed to them the most useful* Each has 
put into it something ol hie own mind, imperative, satirical, scien¬ 
tific, or artistic. I publish here one of these trials, that of Mme. 
Rerjuin, which by its literary form is capable of impressing strongly 
minds sensible to the charm of poetry or of being retained by the 
memory of children , 1 

I- He lliygUiift pi tn aula lea prescript Eons 
Tti rum mis do Doeteur ftvlter lea potions. 

(If you follow lLo iiftstrtj^Ions of hygiene you eon avoid the dofti>rV 

doses,) 

2. Breads ton Jours tes repus a heujus rftgulLftres t 
Ay nut UCbarnisstf- ies mains do leurs pousslftrea* 

(Always lake your meal* at regular hours, 

llnvlug first relieved your hands of their dirt,) 

3, Kola Joyeux ft fc'idfte do ttttuager un bon pint? 

Ton cstamao Kcttto ttlors sacs £Lre las. 

(Be happy at the prospect of eating u good meal, 

For then yarn* stomach secretes without becoming tired.,) 

4. Eetmtei pour avoir mftchft sea ailments 

Avee grand ooln P l'lnteher vftcut quetrtsvLugt ana l 
(Take heed: Because he chewed bLn food 
With great run?, Fletcher lived eighty ycarol) 

G. Du toarcen 1 la tombe utilize lft hut; 

A LuK seal It mmrrtt; e’eHt rallment complei, 

(From Lfei* cradle to the grave use milk; 

By Itself It nourish^: it i* the complete food.) 


■Tha fo-lEp-wiug DeBKHDdtt«t, nr.:- (fri-ii in Sirmeb and (niutlitri] literally-* 
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ft. AJtjjQ avec feleetiame mnrmtL fruit, T6gume; 

J/bomme troj> exeluaif se voue ft ramertume. 

(Like equally meat, fruity vegetable; 

The tod exclusive uum dealicatfes himself to bitterness.) 

7, A vlimde falsmiad^es k rt'pus ^ple^ 

Sams regrets tu devru .^a^iii^nt r&Bcmcer, 

(Gamey meat and Hfdred dUftle*, 

You tihuuM wisely renounce without i^ret) 

S, Pare$Wt Hu test in r&rtaiue-t'U une aide? 

An Ink e fPft; elux fruits, fiux IGfmmos H cUa 
(Inddlemt does your Intesttoe call f^r assistance? 

To curds, to fruity or vegetables It will yield.) 

0. Tc plalds-tu de iliurrhfe? Attsorbt? ft fatbits doses 

Blanc d'oouf. rEz, lait F ratings, n&fles on rJen da tout si roses, 

(Do you compIn In of diarrhea? Take in small quantities 
White of egg* rice, milk, qulncoa medlars, or nothing at nil Ef you (lure.) 
10. Du via prLe nil repas stlimite r&pn&tit, 

ifai& jiar l h akooi t sant£, bleua, mce, tout i^ru r 
{A tittle wine with meals stimulates the appetite. 

Kue through ideoboh health, wealth, race, everything perishes) 

11 Bois ud verre d h eau elalra au conrber. ail lever ; 

Dehors proiflftne-toi ton repos aehevC. 

(Drink a gJaKs of clear water ou going to bed and on arming; 

Take a walk outdoor* when your meal la over.) 

12. Kvtte tons exefts de mete otl de bolsson; 

Us ^puiaent le eoix'a et Iroublent In ru Ison, 

{Avoid all eiw of food or drink ; 

It weakens the hotly and liefuddles the mind-} 

It was al^Oj in 11)05, with a view to instruction arid propaganda, 
that X, my teacher Landousy, and my brother Henri l4ibW, formu¬ 
lated our “Tables of alimentary education*” An inquiry into thft 
dietary of a certain number of Parisian workmen and clerks of both 
sexes, who came for consultation to the T,aennec hospital^ convinced 
ns of the importance of a bad dietary in preparing the ground for 
a tuberculous invasion- We had emphasized the principal errors of 
this morbid dietary: the abuse of meat among working people* the 
abuse of alcohol, the belief that meat and alcohol produce vigor; the 
Jack of starches and of sugar* the scorn of rice, of macaroni and 
spaghetti* of sweetened side dishes among the families of working 
people; the exaggerated taste for greens* gherkins, and condiments* 
which have no dietary value* among anemic and dyspeptic young 
working girls; the too frequent omission of breakfast, which should 
always be taken before going to work or exposing oneself to the 
outdoor cold. 

Having seen the danger, we sought to put the working people on 
guard and to accomplish their alimentary education. It was toward 
thi3 end that we drew up our tablet- In these we have exact directions 
as to the quantity and quality of the foods which should enter into 
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tlie diet, taking into account the weight and relative stoutness of 
individuals, the sex, and the occupation. We added to it an u Indi¬ 
cator of the nutritive and market values of the ordinary foods,” in 
which, in schematic form, may be compared the energy value of 
meat, eggs, vegetables, cereals, and fruits, the relative importance 
of each of these foods with regard to protein, fat, carbohydrates, and 
mineral substances, and finally, the cost price of energy according to 
whether it was derived from one or another kind of food. 

We thus showed the dietary advantages of potatoes, in which 100 
calories cost only 1 centime; those of rice, of bread, of sugar, of lard, 
of leguminous plants, of salt pork, of milk and butter, among which 
100 calories vary from to 4 centimes; and we showed on the other 
hand the high price of eggs, of green vegetables, of greens, and of 
butcher's meat, which furnish the same amount of energy for a sum 
varying from 16 to 30 centimes, or at least at a price from sixteen 
to thirty times higher than the potato; we showed also that the potato 
is the economical food par excellence, while meat and greens are foods 
de luxe. 

During the war and especially during after-war conditions, the cost 
of food increased in enormous proportions, but the relation be¬ 
tween the price of the various commodities has scarcely changed at 
all, and our conclusions from the economic point of view remain the 
same. More than ever, among the social classes which feel the hard 
times most heavily, it is necessary to know the most advantageous 
foods; more than ever should there lie interest in dietary economy. 

In making up our tables we addressed ourselves to the working 
people and clerks themselves, and especially to the women, to the 
housewives, who are responsible hygiemcaliy and economically for 
the feeding of the family- Many have read our tables, listened to 
advice which we gave in lectures and in articles, and benefited 
from it. 

Our effort has not been the only one. With a much wider scope, 
the Society of Nutritional Hygiene, through the voice of its lecturers, 
has undertaken to spread the right principles among the people. 
Toward the end of the war, at the time when the food question was 
becoming more and more difikailL a new organization, the iL Vie inoins 
chfere " (Society for Cheaper Living), was formed under the auspices 
of M + Gley, with the initiative of Mme. Moll Weiss, to spread among 
the Provinces the most indispensable information on alimentary 
hygiene and economy. Stem necessity forced all to see the practical 
importance of the food question regarded from a scientific point of 
view. It is therefore urgent to follow up and develop this instruc¬ 
tion, This is what It Henri Labb6 and I have attempted to do 
during the past two years in a course given at the Society of Nutri¬ 
tional Hygiene under the auspices of the National Committee, 
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But we believe also that this instruction could be begun earlier, 
and that our tables, revised and brought up to date with regard to 
prices, could advantageously be introduced into the schools* where 
they would serve as a text to be used in instructing the older children 
in the theoretical and practical rules of nutrition. 

The necessity of introducing nutritional hygiene into the curricu¬ 
lum is impressed on all minds. The directors of primary instruc¬ 
tion and of secondary instruction show a great interest in the matter. 

In girl's seminaries nearly all the directors have organized courses 
in nutritional hygiene, associated or not with courses in domestic 
science and courses in cooking. The program varies with the dif¬ 
ferent establishments. The best procedure to accomplish the desired 
end has not yet been given, We believe that it will be found in a 
combination of elementary theoretical courses with practical courses 
in domestic science and cooking, for which a space consisting of a 
simplified apartment and kitchen should lie provided. 

On this question there arc found excellent points in a u Program 
of household and domestic economy instruction,” designed for girls 
from 6 to 12 years old, published by the French Educational League. 
The ingenious idea put into practice in the St. Denis and dauber- 
vi liters schools was the establishment of a u household day” during 
which the arithmetic lesson bore on questions of housekeeping {ex¬ 
penses and economies), the science lesson on questions of hygiene 
and of the care of children, on the nutritive value of foods, on the 
composition of bills of fare, the lesson in moral philosophy on the 
duties of the child in the home: the dictation itself could have for 
a subject the principles of hygiene or the care of children or cooking 
recipes. 

Whatever be the program adopted, it is indispensable that the 
girls of to-morrow, who are launching out more and more into thr 
conquest of independent, administrative* and commercial positions* 
filled formerly only by men, shall not forget the management of a 
home, which, with maternity, is still their fundamental part, their 
most glorious career in life* 

No longer, as in the time of Moltere, does affectation for w fine 
writing ” among the a precieuscs ” tend to cause neglect of domestic 
occupations: it is to obtain the time to pursue serious studies and 
to fill lucrative professions that many girls of our time lay aside 
the cares of housekeeping. 

Let us, then, return* if not to boiled beef and broth, at least to 
savory broiled meat and to succulent roasts, to homemade pastries, 
to dainty and nourishing side dishes, to preserves and jams, to good 
recipes which are handed down from mother to daughter h The 
health of our children, the future of our race* would benefit by it. 
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It is not only in the school that instruction may be given* The 
minds of some children of a free-]slice disposition are sometimes 
refractory to whatever is told them by the teacher, while they will 
accept willingly the homely advice given by their elders and that 
instruction, not compulsory and without obligation, which life gives 
them. It is in such cases that posters, pamphlets, newspaper articles, 
and tracts can be used. 

In America this procedure is widely used. Little pamphlets, very 
brief articles prepared by teachers of alimentary science and stamped 
with great common sense, have been published in great numbers and 
distributed either free or sold for a small price. They were issued 
in profusion during the war. They are on the subjects of the value 
of milk and the necessity of insuring a supply for the children; of 
the necessity of economizing on meat and replacing it with other 
foods; of corn meal and oats and ways of preparing them; of pota¬ 
toes in the form of bread: of the theory and practice of nutrition; 
of the diet of laborers and that of sedentary workers, etc; 

One of than, in four pages, sums up the essential parts: On the 
alimentary needs of the child; on the purpose of nutrition, which is 
to make vigorous bodies good brains, rosy cheeks, and bright eyes; 
on the choice of foods; on every-day bills-of-fare and recipes. These 
tracts are generally published by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Public Health Bulletin of Massachusetts We also ought 
to publish pamphlets of this kind. Unfortunately the time is un¬ 
favorable for printing. However, the “ Cheaper Living ” Society 
diiring the last year of the war found the means to issue some of 
these tracts accompanied with practical culinary advice, which are 
excellent. Tt is regrettable that their publication should be stopped. 

Together with Henri Labb^, under the auspices of the National 
Committee, wc have begun w ith a pamphlet of eight pages summing 
up the most important precepts for the diet of athletes; it appeared 
at the same tinse that the Pershing stadium was opened. It would 
he desirable to continue this work by publishing tittle pamphlets 
on the nutrition of school children, the diet of manual laborers and 
of sedentary workers, the alimentation of mothers and of nurses, the 
comparative value from the hygienic or economic point of view of 
certain foods. Every time that a new question arises it would bo 
desirable to have it treated succinctly and brought to the attention 
of the public; for example, would it not be interesting at this time 
to show how butcher's meat could be replaced by equivalent foods 
and to bring out the advantages of refrigerated meat, to teach con¬ 
sumers to pass the butchers by as long ns they refuse to lower their 
prices in accordance with the trend of commodities and propose to 
make eice^Eivc profits to the detriment of the public 
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A number of persons are busy along these lines* Among our 
students in the course of alimentary hygiene, there are some who 
have become our collaborators and who through talks, lectures, mo¬ 
tion pictures, articles inserted in the groat daily papers in Paris and 
in the Provinces, are ably striving to spread the scientific and eco¬ 
nomic information indispensable to knowledge about nutrition. 
Their work is good and profitable. 

The campaign for nutrition si education, of which I have traced 
the outlines, is directed to the child either directly or through the 
intermediary of its parents. It is complex, but it is necessary and 
will not be in vain. All that we do for the children, the future of 
the race, will bear fruit; the miniature man is endowed with a re¬ 
ceptive, intelligent mind, easily molded; he is essentially educable. 
He acquires good habits us easily as had ones; he can do a thing 
hjgienic&Uy as well as unhygieuically. It depends on the environ¬ 
ment in which he lives* If he has before him examples of cleanli¬ 
ness and good hygiene, he assimilates them ; if he has bad examples, 
he follows them. At the beginning of life, everything is still on an 
equal footing with him. He has no innate taste for pernicious 
things. The child does not like gamey meat; be must have had a 
long education in bad alimentary habits to give him a taste for it. It 
i$ the same for strong alcoholic drinks, which at first ollend the deli¬ 
cate senses of the young mam, just as morphine brings on nausea 
before creating an artificial paradise. 

If the child has vices, he has acquired them from our example or 
from the environment in which we live. If he Is a drunkard, we are 
responsible for it. 

Inversely, it is curious tn see how easily children acquire hygienic 
habits. Notice with what abhorrence some children refuse to drink 
from si glass or eat from a spoon used by another person; how others, 
in spite of being greedy, scorn a piece of candy which has fallen on 
the ground; how ail are filled with disgust at the idea of finding a 
worm in a piece of fruit. Alimentary hygiene taught through ex¬ 
ample at this period of life is solidly implanted. Hygienic acta In¬ 
come unconscious, almost instinctive, and direct the child’s life. 

It is very different with the adult, full of inveterate bad habits 
and crammed with prejudices; he is difficult to correct and is never 
perfectly reeducated. 

Surgeons know well that asepsis can not be learned after a certain 
age; it is comprised of reflex acta which have been inculcated in them 
since the very beginning of medical studies. The cleanliness of a 
surgeon depends on his first training* It ie the same for alimentary 
hygiene* 

Alimentary education is useful not only to indivirluab; it is also 
profitable to the general public. Through it. little by little the 
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habits of men will be changed and certain diseases which arise from 
nlimentarj vices will disappear. Already, because the excesses of 
meat eating to which our fathers gave themselves up are exceptional 
to-day, gout has become very rare; it is doomed to disappear. 
Obesity, stek headache, and some diabetes connected with overeating 
will be suppressed when men resign themselves to moderation. They 
had practically disappeared in Germany under the influence of the 
forced alimentary restriction during the war. 

Alcoholism, also, with its hepatic, nervous, and mental symptoms, 
should vanish if the nations had the firm will to abolish it There 
would remain only a certain number of hopeless drunkards—just as 
there are some morphine addicts throughout the world. 

As regards the infectious diseases, of which the germ is introduced 
through the digestive tube—typhoid fever, cholera, and dysentery— 
and as regards enteritis, brought on by intestinal parasites, they are 
already less frequent than formerly, and they are destined to disap¬ 
pear through the progress of nutritional hygiene and especially 
through the use of sterilised drinking water, Tuberculosis itself, in 
so far as it is related to the diet in infancy, should diminish. Such 
is the importance of the results which we may expect from nu¬ 
tritional education. If it is given early and very generally, if it is 
addressed to the children and to their mothers, it will efface little 
by little from pathology a series of diseases which result from die¬ 
tary errors, and it will improve the health of individuals, and the 
beauty of the race. It will accomplish the double purpose, hoth 
individual and social, which the philosopher Guy ail nssigned to a 
good education. It is. therefore. with good reason that we make 
it erne of our first considerations. 
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[With 10 piste*,] 

A real history of medical entomology would require a year or more 
in its preparation and should be done, perhaps by two men. the one 
a medical man (a pathologist), and the other an entomologist, since 
a complete history, written by one or the other, would unconsciously 
emphasise the importance of one side. But the time has come for 
the preparation of a consecutive account of the main features of the 
extraordinary development that has taken place in the past few dec¬ 
ades: and this article, however faulty and however hastily done, 
is an attempt to do this. In any history there is always a balancing 
of the advantages and the disadvantages of a too near or a too dis¬ 
tant. view of events, and if the present view is too near it may at 
least contain suggestions for the consideration of the future historian. 

In tBTt the idea that any specific disease might be insect borne was 
not mentioned in any of the standard medical treatises. In this direc¬ 
ti on the world was as ignorant as it was 300 years earlier, when 
Merc Uriahs suggested the idea of food contamination by flies coming 
from the excretions of those dying from the w black death w to visit 
exposed food supplies. Even this perfectly obvious conclusion of 
the old Italian physician made little impreeeion, and, although occa¬ 
sionally repeated from time to time through the years by one ob¬ 
server or another, mainly in reference to Asiatic cholera, flies gen¬ 
erally, were regarded as harmless nuisances, and, perhaps, even as 
beneficial as destroyers of offal in their maggot stage. 

We can hardly blame the workers in medical sciences before the 
days of microbiology for indifference or for lack of vision in this; 
direction* in spite of the fact that here and there in different parts 
of the world there existed among the people popular beliefs which 
connected certain insects with disease. It wa$ so in India* in Africa, 
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in South America, and even on the Raman C&mpagm t a home of 
malaria, the poor peasants long ago connected the ides of mosquitoes 
-with the idea of fevers. 

But there were a few men before Pasteur's discovery of pathogenic 
bacteria, and long before anyone had dretimed of disease-carrying 
protozoa with alternate hosts, who had imagined in a way the con¬ 
nection between mosquitoes and yellow fever, Louis D, Beauperthuy, 
a French physician Jong resident in the West Indies, as early as 
iSftS elaborately argued that yellow fever is conveyed to man by 
mosquitoes, but he supposed that the insects carried the virus from 
decomposing matter which they had visited. Even earlier, in 1848, 
Or, Josifih Nott, of Mobile* had contended in a published article 
that the specific cause of yellow fever exists in some form of insect 
life. 

The first decade of our 50 years was almost passed when the first 
great discovery in medical entomology was made, a discovery which, 
although it had no connection with barter In or protozoa* led directly 
to others, and in fact opened the way to the vast field of discovery 
in which many men of many countries have worked find are now 
working. This was the discovery by Dr, Patrick Manson of the 
full life round of certain filarial worms, in which certain mosquitoes 
play a vital part. So revolutionary was this work and so unimagi¬ 
nable in its results even to intelligent practitioners that the late 
medical inspector, J. S. Ames* of the United States Navy, has told 
me how the Navy surgeons of differ cut nations* coming together by 
chance on the Chinn station, u used to chaff crazy Pat Munson about 
his mosquito fllurin ideas.'' Munson's discovery was brilliant and 
revolutionary. It w as the result of long work under trying condi¬ 
tion* and in the face of a discouraging lack of interest and even 
serious doubts ns to his perfect saneness on the part of his colleagues, 
and he deserves even greater honor than was given to him* although 
he lias been hailed as a pioneer and a great leader by the medical 
profession and the scientific world at large. His work led directly 
to the great achievement of Ross in regard to malaria. 

But before we take up Ross'g wonderful work we must for an in¬ 
stant refer to an extraordinary paper by A. F. A, King, a Washington 
physician with a speculative mind, who published in 1883 an extended 
argument to prove that malaria is carried by mosquitoes. As a 
closely reasoned argument tlii$ paper was as nearly conclusive as 
won hi be possible without actual experimental evidence* But the 
time was not ripe for the acceptance of this idea, and laboratory 
technique and microbiological science were not far enough advanced 
to allow even promising confirmatory experimentation. lam inclined 
to pity myself when 1 rememl>cr my incredulous frame of mind when 
Doctor King broached his theory to the late C . V. Rilev and mvsetf 
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before he rend Mb very notable paper before the Philosophical So¬ 
ciety of Washington in the early eighties. It is worthy of note that 
although several prominent medical men were present at the meeting, 
including the late. Drs* J + $. Billings and Robert Fletcher, the paper 
fell utterly fiat as to encouraging discussion. And when published a 
number of months later in the old Popular Science Monthly for 1380* 
the article attracted little attention, and, so far as I know, received 
none of the favorable comment it deserved until George H. 1\ Nut- 
tall recognized its remark able character 16 years later and reviewed 
it at some length in his admirable summary “On the role of insects* 
arachnids, and myriapods as carriers in the spread of bacterial and 
parasitic diseases of man and animals,” in Volume VIII of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Reports (1999). It is certain that at the time King 
formulated his mosquito-malaria theory he had no knowledge of 
Lavercin’s discovery in I860 of the causative organism of the disease 
or of Mansoivs discoveries regarding the carriage of filiariasis hy 
mosquitoes since he would undoubtedly have added another strong 
argument to the 12 he so admirably formulated had he possessed this 
information. 

But here we must leave malaria temporarily in order to discuss 
briefly in its chronological order the extraordinary and basic dis¬ 
coveries of Theobald Smith with regard to the Texas fever of cattle. 

The so-called Texas or Southern cattle fever had long been known 
as a disease transmitted to northern cattle by cattle coming from the 
southern regions of the United States. The region from which in¬ 
fected cattle came was large and well defined and included most of 
the Southern States* Southern cattle themselves as a rule were free 
from any signs of disease. Cattle coming from the Smith in the 
winter were harmless but when they were brought North during the 
summer, the disease came with them. Curiously enough* it did not 
seem to be an infection which was communicated directly from south¬ 
ern cattle to northern cattle, but that the southern rattle infected the 
ground over which they passed and then when the northern cattle 
grazed over this same ground, they caught the fever. 

It had long been the belief among certain cattle raisers in the West, 
that ticks were the cause of this fever and that they were carried and 
scattered everywhere by southern cattle. Many, however, disbelieved 
this theory. Observations confirmatory to the tick theory, however, 
had been madc^ for example* it was noticed that when southern cattle 
had been driven for a considerable distance, after a time, they lost 
their power to infect pastures* Morcover. It was noticed that after 
southern cattle had passed, the disease did not appear among northern 
cattle grazing on their trail until 30 days or thereabouts had elapsed. 

Our knowledge was in this condition, when the investigation of the 
disease was taken up seriously by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
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of the United State Department of Agriculture, Dr. Theobald 
Smith was a young naan who had graduated at Cornell University 
in 1880 and had afterwards taken his degree in medicine at Albany. 
He hail taken special studies which admirably fitted him for this 
work and became connected with the service at Washington. In 188® 
he succeeded in discovering a peculiar microorganism in the red 
blood corpuscles of an infected cow which corresponded in every 
respect with what one would expect as the true cause of the disease. 
Doctor Smith was associated at that time with Dr. F. L. Kilbome, 
who had charge of the field experiment end of this work t and he soon 
succeeded in showing that the cattle tick was somehow necessary to 
the transmission of the disease* These observations were fully con¬ 
firmed in 1$90, In the autumn of that year it was found that when 
young ticks which had been artificially hatched were placed on 
cattle there was a sudden astonishing loss of red blood corpuscles 
which could by no means l>e explained by the simple abstraction of 
the blood. Additional experiments showed that the fever was caused 
by putting recently hatched cattle ticks on susceptible cattle. These 
results were confirmed in the summers of 1891 and 1892* 

Here again results confirmed an idea current among the people hut 
not indorsed and even derided by scientific men. Tn 1868 Dr, John 
Uamgce, who had been brought over from England to study the 
plague for the Uni ted States Government, wrote: 

The tick theory has jpUnefi quite a hold during the past summer, hut ti 11 ttTo 
thought should Ii*y* satisfied anyone of the absurdity of this Idea. 

The great importance of Smith’s work consists in the demonstra¬ 
tion that the infection is carried from the adult ticks into the eggs 
and from them to the young and that they later introduce the virus. 
The first thing that occurred to the discoverer was that the tick drew 
out the causative organism from the blood of the cattle and dis¬ 
tributed it on the pasture and that the cattle ate it with their fond; 
but it was not until 1891. when he accidentally found that he could 
obtain eggs from the ticks in confinement, that it was possible to 
begin experiments to prove the transmission by the bite. His dis¬ 
covery of the causative organism had enabled him to recognise mild 
cases of the disease produced experimentally, since only by an exami¬ 
nation of the blood microscopically and with the blood counter could 
such a diagnosis be made. 

The remarkable benefits to the people of the United States that 
have resulted from this discovery arc* of course, well known. South- 
era cattle after having been “dipped” to free them from ticks can 
now be carried north beyond the u tick line ” without the slighted 
danger that the southern fever will be transmitted to northern 
cattle. And, much more than that, the southern country is being 
rapidly freed from the cattle ticks and by rotation of pasturage and 
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by dipping county after county has been retrieved from quarantine 
:md now a vast area, formerly dangerous, is fever free. Curiously 
enough the old fever quarantine line corresponded closely to the 
dividing line between the upper and lower austral life zones on 
Me mam's early life-zone limps of the United States. Theoretically, 
therefore, the cattle tick is a lower austral form and can more easily 
be exterminated from its more northward range. Rut cattle culture 
can now lie carried on with profit in many regions of the Soutii 
where diversified agriculture has Ijccoiiic a necessity. 

This in itself is a note worthy result of Smith's discovery, but 
biologically it is of the very greatest importance as the pioneer dis¬ 
covery of a blood-inhabiting protozoan in its dual relation between 
an articulate and a mammalian host. It is true that the cattle tick 
is not, strictly speaking, an insect, but it is closely related to the 
insects anil is popularly called one, so that this demonstration, first 
described in full in 1893, ranks as the second great discovery in 
inedteal entomology. 

While Smith was completing his college course at Cornell, Dr. 
A. Lave run, a French Army surgeon, was studying main ri a in Algeria 
and succeeded in 18S(I in demonstrating an ameboid organism in the 
blood of malarial patients, which he studied at length and showed 
to be the causative organism of the disease, which thus became estab¬ 
lished as a parasitic malady. The details of the life cycle of this 
organism as it occurs in man were traced by Lave ran after the dis¬ 
covery of the true cause of the disease, and there was much specu¬ 
lation jls to the manner in which it is transferred to healthy people. 
The drinking of contaminated water was un early suggestion and 
there were others, but experimental work failed to prove their truth. 
Laver an himself eventually suggested that the parasitic organism 
might be carried by mosquitoes, but Mansion, after bis success with 
Fibiriu, insisted upon the necessity for experimentation with these 
insects and formulated the hypothesis that they might be the neces¬ 
sary secondary hosts. It was, in fact, largely due to Munson's sug¬ 
gestions tliat Ronald Ross, then n surgeon in the Indian Medical 
Service, began his stud ies. 

The details of Rosa’s work have now become well known among the 
medical profession and those engaged in sanitary work. Starting 
with nothing but a theory and n knowledge of the appearance of the 
parasite after it appears in the blood of man, but with no knowledge 
whatever of how it might look in another stage of its development 
or whether it might he found in one kind of mosquito and not in 
another kind, Ross spent two years and a half of the most strenuous 
work before he solved the question and found the parasites among 
the cells of the stomach of what he termed “dapple-winged mos¬ 
quitoes.” This result was reached in August, 1897, and after its 
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announcement* many workers attacked the problem and continuation 
rapidly followed. The complete life history of the parasite was 
worked out and the mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles w ere definitely 
shown to be the sole means by which malaria is transmitted from 
man toman. The Italian workers, Grassi, Rignami, and Bastiandli, 
began to work along the same lines shortly after Rosa had begun his 
investigation and for a long time contended that the credit for the 
establishment of relations be l ween AjwpheJes and human malaria 
belonged to them, since Ross’s first work was done with mosquitoes 
of the genus Cute# and a malarial disease of sparrows* The Nobel 
Priae, however, was awarded to Ross in 1902 after a careful ex¬ 
amination of the matter of priority and of late the Italians have 
advanced no claim. In fact, talking with Angelo Celli in 1910, I 
jocularly referred to his " old friend Koss’ J (since Ross had been par¬ 
ticularly harsh in his criticism of Uie claims of the Italian school) 
and Celli replied to the effect that it was all smoothed over and 
that he Lad contributed a chapter to Ross's big book on malaria 
which had then just been published* It seems that Ross knew noth¬ 
ing of Theobald Smith’s discovery of the blood inhabiting protozoan 
of the Texas fever of cattle and of its established vital relation with 
the cattle tick, so that his work with malaria was absolutely original 
with him and so far as he knew was ihe lirst accomplishment of this 
nature so far as protozoan parasites were concerned. The importance 
of his work can not be overestimated* Ifc was one of the great dis¬ 
coveries in biological science applied to medicine and will eventually 
mean more for the health and happiness of mankind than almost any 
discovery that has ever been made, Ross, like Munson, wns knighted 
and has lived to enjoy many honors and to see in many directions 
the vast fruits of bis discovery. 

Practical work based on Rosas discovery was immediately begun 
in different parts of the world* He, himself, headed an expedition 
to Legos on the West Coast of Africa and by putting antimalaria 
measures into effect reduced the malaria incidence very greatly. 
Else where the same thing was done. The governors of the British 
colonies especially the authorities of the Crown Colonies, did not 
act with sufficient rapidity and enthusiasm to satisfy Ross, who felt, 
with his crusader’s spirit, that they should have shown more* He 
published a little book called u Mosquito Brigades n in 1901, in which 
he gave explicit directions, as a result of his field-work, as to the best 
means of organizing ant] operating anLimalaria campaigns, especially 
in the Tropics. In this book lie said severe things about the dilatori¬ 
ness of British officialism in sanitary matters. Three years previously 
I had published a bulletin on mosquitoes and ontimosquito work in 
which l referred to Ross’s discovery and detailed the best measures 
for fighting mosquitoes, and a number of bits of experimental work 
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were done in several parts of the United States which were detailed 
in the book entitled u Mosquitoes, How they Live, How they Carry 
Disease, and How they May be Destroyed,” which was published 
in l£H)L 

It is astonishing how rapidly conviction followed tliis great dis¬ 
covery and how widespread the belief in its soundness soon became. 
The leaders of the medicul profession adopted it at once and doubters 
were astonishingly few and were soon silenced. Certain citato health 
ollicers iu this country took it up and preached it. As early as 1898 
I was invited to address the section on medicine of the American 
Medical Association ut its annual convention at Atlantic City on 
the subject of the malarial mosquito, and no serious objections to 
the so-called ‘'theory” were in evidence. The only feeble note of 
protest that 1 remember was at, New Orleans iu December, 1905, at 
a electing of the section of physiology and experimental medicine 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science during 
a symposium on insect-borne diseases. Ao one present will ever for¬ 
get the dramatic manner in which the Ji±tu Doctor ChttiUe crushed 
the unfortunate speaker. 

As always, the center in this country of early adoption and dissemi¬ 
nation of this wonderful discovery was Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. William S. Thayer went to Italy and studied the work on the 
Homan Campagna and in the laboratories of Grass! and Colli, He 
returned to Baltimore and began an enthusiastic campaign of educa¬ 
tion. Dr. Walter Reed, of the United States Army; Dr. Jesse W. 

Ijazear, and Dr, J. C. Carroll—all with Johns Hopkins affiliations _ 

absorbed the new ideas with interest, and from tliis group of men 
came the next great discovery in medical entomology. 

The war with Spain had just been completed. The American Army 
of occupation was in Cuba; the then Surgeon General of the Army, 
Dr, George M. Sternberg, was n bacteriologist and had been a student 
of yellow fever. Sanitary conditions in Cuba were very bad. The 
possibility of an epidemic of yellow fever among the American troops 
was very great, and malaria was rife on the island. Therefore Gen¬ 
eral Sternberg formed a commission, composed of Doctors Reed, Car- 
roll, and Lazear, and added to their number Dr. Aristides Agra- 
monte, a Cuban physician educated in the United States and in¬ 
structed them to investigate sanitary conditions in Cuba in as thor¬ 
ough a manner as possible, paying special attention to yellow fever, 

Xow it hapiwns that as early as 1889 a Cuban physician of a specu¬ 
lative turn of mind, a man of imagination (of the A. F. A. King 
type), named Carlos J. Finlay, had been filled with the idea that yel¬ 
low fever is earned by mosquitoes. Kot content with theorizing, he 
put his ideas to the test; but, working single-handed and in defiance 
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of accepted views, and knowing nothing of protozoology and little of 
bacteriology and laboratory method?, be failed to bring forward any 
convincing proof, although big experiments were in a high degree 
suggestive. He bad, however, selected the exact species of mosquito 
which was eventually proved by the United States Army t ommissioii 
to he the true vector of the disease, namely, Culex as it was 

then culled—the most abundant of the household mosquitoes of Cuba. 
Sternberg, who had been a member of an American commission to 
study yellow fever in Cuba at that time, met Finlay and was familiar 
with his experiments, but neither at that time nor at any other, 
after the Reed commission results were gained, is there any evidence 
to show that Sternberg was at all favorably impressed by Finlay’s 
theory. The fact, however, that Finlay’s ideas were ultimately proved 
lo be true and that his experiments failed only in detail and that he 
selected the exact species of mosquito :is the probable carrier of the 
disease, entitled him to great credit, and he is to-day acclaimed 
throughout all Latin America as the real hero of the mosquito ye I low- 
fever discovery. With this, however, North America and most of the 
nest of the world docs not hold* since he did not prove his case, 

Reed, knowing Finley’s theory ami filled with enthusiasm over 
the results of Ross’s investigation and those of the Italians, went to 
Cuba w ith the determinal ion to give the mosquito idea a thorough 
test, Liizear I knew from call? which lie had made at iny office with 
Thayer to find out what I knew about the malaria mosquitoes; and 
before they went to Cuba on this mission, Reed and Carroll spent 
some time in the Bureau of Entomology studying Cult* fasciatM 
and learning to differentiate it from other mosquitoes that they were 
likely to meet with in Hab&na, 

The story of their work for the next two years is known to all the 
world. By a series of most carefully guarded experiments on vol¬ 
unteering American soldiers—experiments which the physicians of 
Ha ban a. experienced in every phase of yellow fever, were invited 
to view and to criticize—they succeeded in showing that the current 
idea that the fever is carried by infected clothing* bedding, and other 
articles was utterly wrong, and that it is carried solely by the bite 
of the common house mosquito of tropical America* Steffemyia 
fasciata. 2 Announcements of their results were made in two papers 
at intervals of a year, and while the first was received with some 
doubt by the Tendon Lancet, the second was so conclusive, although 
wonderfully modest and matter of fact, that the acceptance of the 
result was general and enthusiastic. Later work by other? only 
confirmed the conclusion* reached by Reed and his colleagues, and 
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to-day the world is in a fair way to be completely rid of yellow fever, 
one nf the greatest scourges of mankind in warm countries. 

All through the progress of this work Doctor. Keed was in constant 
correspondence with Washington. He returned to the States in 
October, l&tM), to rend before the annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association the first announcement of the results 
gained from his first series of experiments, and later returned to 
Cuba to carry wit the second and conclusive series. He wrote me 
frequently and, of course, corresponded regularly with Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral Sternberg, und the Surgeon General and I used to meet after 
office at the Cosmos Club to compare notes and read to each other 
the letters we had received from Cuba, One nf my most highly treas¬ 
ured possessions is a final letter from Reed, written January 13, 
1901, when he was confident that be had proved his case beyond cavil. 

He said; “Of course, you have already heard from General Stern¬ 
berg of our complete success in repeating our former observations. 
The mosquito theory for the propagation of yellow fever is no longer 
a theory but an established fact Tsrrt it enough to make a fellow 
feel happy 1! Anopheles and Culex are a gay old pair. What havoc 
they have wrought on our species during the last three centuries F" 
and finished by stating that with the aid of untimosquito measures, 
which ho was good enough to say that I had developed, yellow fever 
would be wiped off the earth. 

The control of yellow fever by antmjosfjuito work was soon dem¬ 
onstrated m a very big way. The army of occupation in Cuba took 
lip at once the task of ridding Hohana from the disease, and inci¬ 
dent ally from malaria. How well this was done all the world knows, 
and the active director of the work. Doctor Gorgas. stepped into the 
light of fame. 

Only a few years later the United States staged a very conclusive 
demonstration, In the early summer of 1905 yellow fever broke out 
in a certain quarter of Xew Orleans. The number of cases rapidly 
increased and an epidemic apparently comparable with the disastrous 
one of 1878 had begun to spread* The United States Public Health 
Service took command of the situation early in June and* under the 
direction of Dr. J. If - White, carried on a perfectly thorough anti- 
mosquito campaign. The results were striking. The fever stopped 
spreading. Very few new cases developed and, comparing the fig¬ 
ures of deaths in that year with those of 1878 in New Orleans, there 
was a plainly convincing saving of 4,000 lives, due to the discovery of 
Reed and his colleagues. 

It will be unnecessay to carry the story of yellow fever demonstra¬ 
tions further. Rio de Janeiro was soon rid of the plague by the 
intelligent and energetic efforts of Oswald® Cruz and his colleagues. 
Admirable work was done in Mexico under the direction of Eduardo 
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Hceaga and It was not long before all of this was overshadowed by 
the mugnitkent results gained by Ciorgss in his administration of 
the sanitary a If airs in the building of the Panama Canal The re¬ 
sults of Gorges work were to show that the Trapfcs may be inhab¬ 
ited by the white race, a fact of tremendously far reaching importance 
to the future of the world. 

L id ike Sir Pa trick Man sun and Sir Ronald Rosa* on whom honors 
have been showered and who are still living to enjoy the fame that 
31as come to them, the three American members of the commission are 
dead. Lazear succumbed to the fever during the progress of the 
investigation* Reed nut long after, and Carroll a year or so later* 
both indirectly as the result of their Cuban work. 

Reed died too early to receive the Nobel prize* which probably 
would have been awarded to him* and I happen to know* from a con¬ 
versation with Sir Ron it Id Ross and Sir Rupert Boyce in Liverpool* 
m that Carroll's name was under consideration for this prize 
just before his death, 

The actual causative organism of yellow fever was nut found by 
the Heed Commission* nor wug iis development in the mosquito ascer¬ 
tained. They found that the blood scrum of a patient retained its 
toxicity after passing through a Birkfeld filter and concluded that 
tJie causative organism must be uHramicroscopic. Recently, Nogu¬ 
chi, of the Rockefeller Institute* has isolated a spirochaete which he 
considers to be probably the true cause of the disease and this opinion 
is shared by turnon Flexuer and other prominent pathologists, but 
the well-known authority on yellow fever, Juan Guiteras, of Habana, 
has just auafezed the results and shows that there is still some room 
far doubt. At any rate just what happens to the organism in the 
body of the mosquito remains to be determined. 

i he next most important discovery in tit is direction related to 
dengue or breakbone fever* a disease common In semi tropica I and 
tropical countries, common in the West Indies, and in the southern 
United States, and found also in southern Asia, in the Philippines, 
and in the South Sea Islands, and in the countries about the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, In 1302 Doctor Graham* working in 
Beirut, Syria, showed that the disease was not contagious in the ab¬ 
sence of mosquitoes* but that isolated persons contracted the disease 
when bitten by mosquitoes which had bitten dengue patients. Later 
Asbhiirn and Craig* of the United States Army* working in the 
I hilippines, showed with mosquitoes bred in the laboratories and fed 
upon dengue patients* that the insects will transmit the disease after 
a pO' iod of three days. The mosquitoes used by Graham in Syria 
were the cosmopolitan water barrel mosquitoes of the tropics Oulex 
fatigan* (now called (\ f while the yellow fever 

mosquito* Aedis cal&pu* (or better* aegypii) carries the disease in 
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the Australasian life zone. In Formosa, Koizumi has inculpated 
De&tioidea ohturhans in the same relation. 

The spiroehaetes, protozoal organisms of wide distribution, have, 
however, been shown to be the cause of other diseases of mass and 
animals and to be insect-borne, but in nearly all of these the arfchro 7 
pod carrier is a tick rather than u true insect, and it is interesting to 
note that with at least one of these the infected tick transmits the 
disease to its offspring just as Theobald Smith found to he the case 
in Liny years earlier with the Texas fever of cattle. 

The series of discoveries of spirodiacte-tkk diseases began shortly 
after the establishment of yellow fever mosquito relation, by the 
findings of Ross and Milne in Uganda, and Dutton and Todd in the 
Congo, in 1904, of the spirochaete cause of the so-called “African 
relapsing fever 77 and its tick vector— Gmithoderm mvubat a* That 
this- fever resulted from the bite of a special tick was long known 
to the natives of Africa, but just m m the rase of the X tig ana disease 
of cattle, which will be referred to shortly, the fever was supposed 
to be due to some special virulence of the lick. In this case the 
carrier occurs abundantly in native huts and feeds upon birds and 
mammals as well as upon man, resembling the bedbug in that it 
works by night. 

Another spirochaete disease is the 41 European relapsing fever/ 1 
and us early as 1897 Tietin infected monkeys with this disease by 
inoculating them with bedbugs which had fed upon a patient 48 
hours earlier. Therefore bedbugs are supposed to be the carriers 
of this disease, although the evidence is not oompl&fe* 

In 190S, however, Murchoux and Sudimbeiii, working in Brazil 
under the auspices of the Pasteur Institute of France, secured con- 
ctusivo evidence of the transference of another spirochuete disease, 
known as the spirochaetosis of domestic fowls, by a tick known as 
Argo* persicu*. Still another proved relation of the kind is that of 
the spirochaetosis of cattle in the Transvaal, where the disease is 
carried by a tick known as M tttgaropu* dec&loratu#. 

Even antedating the work of the yellow fever commission was the 
extremely important work of Col. David Bruce, of the British Army, 
with the so-called Nag ana or tsc-tse fly disease of cattle in Africa. 
In this ease the causative organism was found to be another type of 
protozoan of the genus Trypanosoma, and it was this organism, 
transmitted by the bite of a tee-tee fly from sick cattle to healthy 
cattle which caused the disease which had previously, just ns in tile 
case of the “African relapsing fever,” been attributed solely to the 
virulence of the bite T 44 fly sickness uf cattle n having been known to 
all African explorers. Here, then, tg another group of microorgan¬ 
isms which cause disease in w orm blooded animals and are trans¬ 
mitted by insect bites* In this ease it was long a matter of doubt 
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as to whether the fly was a Imply a mechanical carrier of the patho¬ 
genic organism or whether it was a necessary secondary host. This 
point was partly cleared by Koch, who discovered what ho consid¬ 
ered to be sexual forms of the trypanosome in the intestine of the 
fly, hut Kleine in 1909 succeeded in finding the different stages of 
the parasite in the intestine of the insect and proved that part of the 
life cycle of the insect must occur in Lhis secondary host 

Bruce's discovery and the work of others who followed him in 
the study of the Nagana disease led directly to the discovery of the 
cause of the terrible sleeping sickness of man in Africa by Dutton 
in 1902, which was confirmed by Caste)latd a little later. When this 
discovery was announced the Frenchman, Brumpt, and Samlxm in 
England advanced at once the theory that this discus is also trans¬ 
mitted by a tse-tsc fly. Their argument was based upon Brace's dis¬ 
covery with the Nagana and also upon the geographic distribution 
and epidemiology of the disease, and their theory was abundantly 
demonstrated not long after by practical experimentation. In this 
case Bam bon was much more fort unate than he w r as some years later 
when he advanced the theory that Pellagra is carried by the black 
flies of the genus Simtiffom, which was afterwards abundantly dis¬ 
proved. 

The serious and fa tel disease Hilled w Sleeping sickness'* had 
been known among the natives of parte of Africa for very many 
years. The earliest published account that has been found was by 
a naval surgeon, John Atkins, in a book entitled “Physical Observa¬ 
tions on the Coast of Gurney,'* published in 1741. For u long time 
the disease seemed to be limited to West Africa, but with the opening 
up of the interior it found its way into Uganda with terrible re¬ 
sults, In 1901 it was reported by Dr. Albert Cook, of a missionary 
society, that 200 natives had died and thousands appeared to be in¬ 
fected on Bitvuum Island. The disease spread with dreadful rapid¬ 
ity and the Government luecame intensely alarmed. A commission 
was sent out from England under the auspices of the Royal Society, 
and such men as Low - , Christie, Castellan!, and Sir David Bruce be¬ 
gan an immediate investigation, which has continued without inter¬ 
ruption (except for the period of the Great War) until the present 
time. An international sleeping sickness congress was held in Lon¬ 
don in 1907, which was attended by the most eminent pathologists and 
parasitologists of many nations, including especially those having 
African colonies. During all the early stages of the investigation 
and for a number of years? after it w r as discovered that the disease 
was carried by the tsc-tse flies, field investigations were carried on 
raduaivdy by medical men* E, E. Austen, of the British Museum, a 
well-known entomologist, especially skilled in the diptera (the order 
Lo which tse-tse flies belong) was consulted as to the taxonomy of the 
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insects and as to their probable biology, and Professor Newstead, of 
the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, another competent en¬ 
tomologist, was also consulted. But a new element was added tn 
the investigation when W. F. Fiske, a former expert of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology, was employed by the Tropical Diseases 
Bureau, of London, in 1911,, and proceeded with a competent expedi¬ 
tion to Uganda, where he studied the problem from the viewpoint 
of his broad experience in field entomology until the outbreak of the 
Ureal War. In 1919 he returned to Africa, where he is at present. 
His preliminary reports have been published and are of great inter* 
est from a broad biological point of view as well as in their prac¬ 
tical suggestions. It will be impossible to dwell at further length 
upon Fisko’s work in view of the interesting and important investi- 
trations that have been carried on by an army of other observers, and it 
is especially mentioned here because be is the first American broadly 
trained in economic zoology to give bis entire attention to this 
problem. 

The problem of the control of sleeping sickness by the control of 
the breeding places of the flv, or perhaps of its other hosts in the 
shape of wild animals, lias not yet been settled, but it is hoped that 
the numbers of the flies may be greatly reduced by the destruction, 
or the alteration in the character, of its present breeding places or by 
the preparation of attractive breeding places where it may be ex¬ 
terminated in the pupa condition. Fiske predicts that with the set¬ 
tlement and cultivation of the country the disease will eventually 
disappear. 

We must now return chronologically to another tick disease, 
namely, the Rocky Mountain spotted fever of man. For the past 48 
years a disease which has come to be known as Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever has been known in portions of Montana and Idaho, and 
cases have also been reported from a number of other Western 
States, including Washington, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, 
California, and Oregon. It is characterized by chills and fever and 
a characteristic skin eruption. The mortality widely differs in dif¬ 
ferent localities, ranging from 4 per cent in Idaho to as high as 75 
per cent in the Bitter Root Valley of Montana. The credit for the 
full establishment of the relation between the disease and certain ticks 
is given to Dr. If, T. Ricketts, who conducted carefully guarded 
experiments in 1906 which indisputably proved the relationship. 
Ricketts himself, however, gives the credit for the first experimental 
evidence in support of the tick hypothesis to McCalla anti Br ere ton, 
who conducted two positive experiments a year earlier. As early as 
1902 Wilson and Cbowning had reported the causative organism of 
the fever to be related to that which causes the Texas fever of cattle, 
but Stiles after carefully working on the problem in 1905 failed to 
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confirm ibis conclusion. Much more recently Wolbadi (1919} has 
found an organism which he has described as DermGemtrwomu* ric- 
kettsi* which he considers to be the cause of the disease. He finds 
that it is intracellular in mammals and in ticks and intranuclear in 
ticks. It is reasonably certain that some of the native small animals 
furnish the reservoir of the disease and the destruction of ground 
squirrels and the dipping of domestic animals to dcsLroy ticks have 
been tried with good results in the Bitter Root Valley. The tick 
most closely associated with this disease is Dvrmacent&r andertoni 
Stiles (D. mnuxtw Banks), but it has lieen experimentally shown by 
Haver that the disease may lus transmitted experimentally by several 
species of ticks. 

The Rocky Mountain spotted fever investigation has been marked 
by the martyrdom of several of the investigators. Dr. T. R. Mc- 
Clintic, of the United States Public Health Service, died of the fever 
while engaged in its investigation, and Dr. A. H. McCray died in the 
same way later while working for the Montana State Board of 
Health. Doctor Ricketts himself, to whom the confirmation of the 
tick relation in this disease is due, while he passed successfully 
through his work w ith spotted fever, died biter of typhus fever in 
Mexico while studying the relation of lice and typhus, which will he 
treated in a later paragraph* 

There has been no systematic arrangement of the accounts so far 
given of the discovery in the carriage of disease by insects, hut I have 
considered them rather chronologically, following one account of 
a discovery by the story of the nest one. But, arriving now at ap¬ 
proximately the middle of the first decade of the present century, 
the work in this direction all over the world has been so intense and 
discoveries have been so various, or have followed one another so 
rapidly, that any strict chronological sequence must be abandoned 
and. in fact, it will be possible to touch only briefly upon a few of 
the principal discoveries. 

Antedating the investigation described in the last few paragraphs, 
were the experiments in the transmission of bubonic plague by fleas 
carried out successfully by Simond in 1898. This terrible disease, 
wh ich from time to time has ravaged the Old World in epidemic form, 
is supposed to have caused the death of S5 ,G00*00Q people on the 
Continent of Europe in the fourteenth century. And in modern times 
it has raged in oriental countries, causing, for example, for many 
years in India, an average of nearly 1,000,000 deaths annually. The 
causative organism of the plague is peMix. described by 

Kitusato, the famous Japanese investigator. The establishment of 
the identity of the disease with the one which occurs in rats had been 
made by Versin in 1R&4 and feitnond'g transmission of the disease bv 
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rnenns of rat fleas was confirmed by Verjbitsk! In 1003 and by Liston 
in 1904, The British plague commission in India proved most con¬ 
clusively that the fat flea is the principal means of transmission of 
the bubonic form of the plague. No less than eight species of fleas 
have been shown by various workers to be carriers of the plague 
bacillus, but the rat flea* known as Xenopw/It® chetfpHf, is the princi¬ 
pal carrier in great epidemics. The Indian plague commission, find¬ 
ing the bacilli only in the alimentary tract of the fleas* artd not in the 
salivary glands, concluded that the bacilli are present in the excreta 
of the flea and are inoculated into the human host by scratching. 
Experiments by Bacot and Martin, however, indicate that the plague 
can he transmitted by the bite of fleas when a temporary obstruction 
of the pro vent ri cuius of the insect causes the blood laden with bacilli 
to be regurgitated into the bite puncture. 

This is the first of the diseases which we have mentioned in which 
the insect seems to lie simply the mechanical carrier of the disease 
orgnnisni. In this case, as in many others, some of which we shall 
briefly mention, there is obviously no development of the disease 
germ in the body of the insect which is therefore not a necessary sec¬ 
ondary host, but simply a carrier which, through its presence in great 
numbers, causes the inordinate spread of disease* There are a num¬ 
ber of insect-borne diseases in which the causative organism has not 
yet been discovered, in which this point has not clearly been ascer¬ 
tained, When Heed, CarrolL and Lascar failed to find the cause of 
yellow fever, and yet were able to produce the disea.se from the 
blood serum which had been filtered, they were, nevertheless, of the 
opinion that there must be n causative organism too small to be seen 
by the highest power of the microscope, and which undergoes a part 
of its development in the body of the yellow-fever mosquito, since a 
certain definite period must elapse between the infection of the mos¬ 
quito and the time when its bite gave the infection hi a nonimnmne, 
just as is the case with malaria where the organism and its full life 
history is so well known and so easily demonstrable. 

But we must return to Ricketts and his second great discovery. 
This excellent investigator was connected with the medical depart¬ 
ment of the University of Chicago. Upon the conclusion of his 
work in Montana, his attention was attracted to typhus fever* 

Typhus fever, a serious disease formerly prevalent under iinsani¬ 
tary conditions in the most civilized countries when people were 
crowded together in camps, hospitals, or jails and which* in fact, a 
hundred years and more ago was known as w jail fever 11 in England— 
the disease which nearly killed the M Vicar of Wakefield 17 in his 
life of many tribulations—while practically nonexistent in the United 
States for many years, was still rife in the prisons of the principal 
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cities of Mexico, Therefore Ricketts and his eolleague 9 Wilder, wont 
to the City of Mexico and carried on thair experiments which resulted 
in the establishment of the fact that typhus is communicated by the 
body louse, the results being published in 1910* The Frenchmen, 
Nicolie, Comte, and Conseil, working in Tonis* had reached similar 
results the year previously, and the discovery was confirmed soon 
after by Anderson and Goldbergfer of the United States Public 
Health Service* 

The causative organism of typhus is still an undecided quest i on - 
Several different microorganisms have been found both in typhus 
patients and in lice, but that anyone of them is the actual cause of 
the disease is still disputed* That the disease is transmitted by the 
bites of lice is now thoroughly accepted, but with the microorganism 
still in doubt the question of its partial development in the bodies of 
the lice is also still in doubt. Several workers have claimed that the 
disease h transmitted hereditarily by lice while this has been dis¬ 
puted by other equally competent authorities. Tlmt the absolute de¬ 
struction or prevention of lice will ward off typhus is beyond doubt. 

Sever in the history of the world have there been such opportuni¬ 
ties for the demonstration of the value of a prophylactic measure as 
the Great War afforded with this disease. The epidemic which began 
in Serbia in January, 1915, spread all over the country. The neces¬ 
sary sanitary measures with regard to cleanliness and louse destruction 
nod prevention were unknown, apparently* in that country, and the 
majority of the native physicians were soon taken with the disease 
and died. The American Red Cross then stepped in* and American 
physicians were sent to Serbia, and although by April of 1915 people 
were dying at the rate of 9,000 a day* the epidemic was measurably 
controlled. After the Russian Armies mobilized, typhus appeared 
and the dread disease was more or less prevalent all along the eastern 
front- Russian prisoners in Herman detention camps spread the 
disease and its obvious prophylaxis was put into effect by Herman 
physicians, and the life history of the body louse was carefully 
studied by Haase, a competent entomologist. By strenuous efforts 
the disease was prevented from making inroads in the armies of 
the Allies, although it was impossible to keep the troops at the front 
free from lice; and that brings us, although chronological !y out of 
order, to the subject of another louse-borne disease, namely, Trench 
Fever* 

fn the early part of the war a young American physician. Dr. 
Plots, hud been studying n fever in New York City known ms BrilTs 
Disease* and had supposedly isolated the causative organism. Symp- 
lomaticully this disease is closely related to typhus fever, resembling 
a mild form of that malady and is louse-borne. The fever which 
developed among the troops in the trenches resembled the disease 
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studied by Plotz in New York, and American and English physi¬ 
cians soon decided that it also was louse-borne, and measures were 
at once instituted to control lice in camps and entrenchments. An 
enormous amount of experimentation was undertaken as to the best 
means of destroying lice, not only on the person but in temporarily 
discarded clothing—toward the close of the war with great success* 
Troops moving from country to country or returning from the front 
were fumigated and their clothing was steamed or fumigated* and 
all American troops returning Crum Europe were put through one 
process or the other. 

Without the slightest doubt in the world, there are many species 
of insects which act as rarrim of disease in a purely mechanical way* 
There are many species which arc attracted to exposed foods which 
are a bo attracted to excreta, to sputa* and to other substances carry¬ 
ing disease germs. This fact has, however, only recently become a 
matter of general information* The carriage of Asiatic cholera by 
flies was considered most probable by \\ number of earlier writers, 
but nothing seems to have been placed on record with regard to the 
very certain carriage of typhoid fever by the house By until the late 
nineties* Kober in a, report of the Health Department of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia on an investigation of a small epidemic of typhoid, 
suggested the contamination of milk by the house fly, which had pre- 
v ion sly visited the excreta of typhoid patients. The subject was 
brought prominently before the public during the Spanish-American 
war. Although the Surgeon General of the Army, Doctor Sternberg, 
gave careful instructions regarding the disposal of the excreta in con¬ 
centration camps, his orders were not well carried out* and typhoid 
became epidemic at many points- A commission of Army surgeons, 
consisting of Doctors Feed, Shakespeare* and Vaughan was ap¬ 
pointed and their full report indicated that under concentration 
camp conditions the terrible spread of typhoid was due almost 
entirely to the common house fly. During that brief war 80 per cent 
of the total deaths were caused by typhoid. From that time on the 
control of the house fly (became a very important subject, and many 
volumes and hundreds of pamphlets have been written giving the 
results of careful studies of the biology of the house fly in all its 
aspects and of methods of control. Later vaccination against 
typhoid was discovered and proved to be so effective that control of 
flies in camps became less important. The house fly is nevertheless 
w very dangerous species and is a very important factor in the spread 
of infantile diarrhoea in the summer months and in other ways is a 
constant menace to health* The necessity for laboratory proof of 
its carriage of typhoid ami other diseases of the same general nature 
which has been insisted upon by Graham-Smith and oilier writers, 
101257—23 — 
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while scientifically sound, docs not especially appeal to the writer 
from the practical point of view. The case is altogether too obvious. 

It is so obvious, in fact, as amply to justify the general crusade 
against the house fly that began in this country about 1008 or 1009. 
Boards of health, both State and local, women's clubs, civic bodies, 
including the American Civic Association, and very many news¬ 
papers have pushed the campaign against the house fly with great 
vigor. The destruction of the house fly has been taught in the 
schools and prizes have been awarded to the child killing the greatest 
number of flies. It should be noted that a few members of the So¬ 
ciety lor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have objected to such 
teachings; but then there are people who are opposed to vaccination 
against smallpox and still others who object to well-planned vivisec¬ 
tion. While this tremendous crusade is doing a great deal of good 
educationally, a lot of energy is being misdirected in u way. Crush¬ 
ing a few hundred or a few thousand or a few hundreds of thousands 
of flies with a paddle will do little good if their breeding places are 
left undisturbed. 

We have now described briefly many of the principal discoveries 
of the relation of certain insects to certain diseases. Very many 
more discoveries have been made and doubtless very many more are 
yet to be made, and many trained workers are investigating many 
sanitary problems with the idea of possible iasect carriage constantly 
in mind. Some poor guesses have been made on insufficient grounds, 
which have been widely heralded before thorough laboratory investi¬ 
gation and transmission experiments, but all plausible guests must 
be carefully considered, and the men trained in investigation work of 
tills kind are rapidly increasing in number* Already Pierce hm 
tabulated in his recent work on Sanitary Entomology more than 
two hundred diseases that have been shown to be carried by insects* 
and the bibliographical journals and reviews devoted to such subjects 
announce new discoveries almost every month. 

Most of the important discoveries have been made by pathologists, 
bacteriologists, and protozoologists* or by a class of workers calling 
themselves by the general term u parasitologists.But transmis¬ 
sion of a disease by an insect or a group of insects once established, 
the trained entomologist cornea in, gives Ins knowledge of the insect 
vector* and investigates every phase of its biology and behavior. An 
admirable estimate of what medical entomology to-day means or 
should mean is given by Colonel Alcoek, Assistant Director of the 
Tropical Diseases Bureau, of London, himself an investigator of note, 
in the following words: 

Medical too. during: tike lust deeude hn& become more critical aad 

more formal. VVp are not now Hurid^uly afraid of ctn insect merely because It 
bas been caught in the act uf anckln^ blood: nor eien when dealing with an 
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arthropod of uuque&tlonGd pctliij^trJc algniflcfince do we mvt think that wo hove 
done with It ooco for slII by a command that Us breed places shall be blotted 
out, or Jd? natural euemles bo let loose upon It. The b usings of medical ento¬ 
mology, as now ujidcrBiooilr i*, m the ew of any species convicted on patho- 
lo^iciil evidence of belu^ a standing danger to the public health, to unriddle its 
biology In every detail, and to fr litigate all tbo varying clreuin&tEinre* thai 
Influence lEs acqulsttlou and retention of pathofiefile capacity. The biological 
inquest must comprehend every etaga of tbe creature's existence, from the egg 
to the engendering adult and must include not only Its affinities and its struc¬ 
ture, but also Its blonomy and it* relations to environment The fclcmotiilc In¬ 
quiry must embrace the p*jgruphlatl distribution mid seasonal Incidence; the 
he hits and the boors of activity; the powers and range of locomotion and U*e 
propensity to spread; the food preferences, the meteorological Influences, and 
power of resisting vldwttndai of season and climate; the sexual instincts and 
fecundity; the mode of reproductlou, breeding places and seasons, uud the pro¬ 
vision for lurvfc; and the duration of life In every stage of development. If 
it be not a specific parasite, the biu&oiulc investigation must also include the 
relations of the species to its environment* organic and inorganic, such os the 
phyvfografihlcal and hydrographical features the habitat, natural shelters, 
help gtvett, parasites, enemies and rivals. An excellent example of the range 
of the inquiry is furnished by Swynuerton's ’* Examination of the Tse-tse 
Problem,™ published in the Bulletin of Entomological Research for March, 
192L (See p. 22.) With the accumulation of exact Information on oil these 
points and the rational inferences drawn from It, medical entomology claims to 
ho a science of practical application in preventive medietas—In *ho(rt, a brunch 
of Hygiene, and a bn in eh which, although it limb Its fullest and most constant 
application in those iropU-ai countries where simliary arrange men ts are still 
erode arid Iropermt, cun not In the mutability of human a Halva be neglected 
in any country, (Tropical Discuss Bulletin, voh lS a No. I, i02l T pp. 1-2.) 

In tills article we have considered in a fur too summary way a 
dozen of the great discoveries in medical entomology, practically all 
of them made within the space of 25 years. Even to list the others 
would fill far more space than can he given lie re. Scientific labora¬ 
tories were teeming with work of this kind down to the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914 For the nest four years many investigations 
were stopped. The men working in the sleeping-sickness problem in 
A f ries, for example, had to abandon this work anti join the military 
forces. Men from the laboratories in all the countries at war were 
sent to the front or to concentration camps to help in the care of the 
health of the troops. Many a promising investigator was killed. 
Printing facilities and postal facilities were so hampered that there 
was almost no news of the progress of investigations sent out from 
one country' to another us in times of peace. None of the scientific 
men of the allied nations knew for several years what was being done 
by the trained investigators of the central powers. Nevertheless, the 
war gave a tremendous impetus to the study of medical entomology. 
Typhus in die Balkans and in Poland and Kusda and in camps con¬ 
taining prisoners from those countries, the trench fever which soon 
developed alarmingly on the western front, and the spread of malaria 
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in nonmalarious regions of Germany, i 1 'ranee, and even England, 
due to the infection of native anopheles by malaria-carrying soldiers 
returning from the fever-stricken fields of southeastern Europe, in¬ 
tensified the importance of the meet careful and continued study of 
insect vectors of disease. 

During the past 20 years the scientific world has thrown itself with 
ever-increasing activity unto the great field opened by the initial 
discoveries. The greater importance of insect-borne diseases in the 
Tropics was immediately recognized, and England’s great colonial 
possessions justified, and, in fact, necessitated, the founding of the 
great Schools of Tropical Medicine at Liverpool and London. A 
similar school was founded later at Hamburg by the German Govern¬ 
ment, but the loss of her tropical possesions has minimized the 
later work at this institution, Too much praise can hardly bo given 
to the wonderful work done by the Oswahlo Cruz Institute at Eio 
de Janeiro. The corps of admirable investigators there has been 
increased from time to time and important discoveries have been 
made in the lines of medical entomology which the limited space 
allotted to this article prevents us from considering. 

Medical entomology, however, is only n branch of tropical medi¬ 
cine, hut it is a branch which absolutely requires the help, not only 
tn investigation hut also in teaching, of entomologists. A medical 
man, a trained pathologist, can hardly, after devoting years of re¬ 
search to other lines, become a skilled entomologist, since the field 
of entomology is so vast that to become skilled in uny one of its 
many aspects requires a lifetime of work, This is coming to be 
realized. Not only must the taxonomy of insects engaged in the car¬ 
riage of disease he critically studied, hut their behavior Under alt 
possible conditions, their complete biology and ecology, their physi¬ 
ology. and many other things must be studied, and the mnn trained 
in so-called economic entomology is the one who must be called upon 
to suggest the best and most economical methods of suppressing these 
carriers. 

Thus, there have grown up in many of our colleges and uni versities 
departments of medical entomology conducted jointly by entomolo¬ 
gists and bv medical men. At the Harvard Medical College a thor¬ 
oughly competent entomologist gives instructions in medical ento¬ 
mology. At Cornell University, where there exists one of the strong¬ 
est teaching corps of entomologists, especial instruction is given in 
this direction. The same may be said for the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, for the University of Wisconsin, and other institutions. 

And excellent and comprehensive books on the subject of medical 
entomology have already been published, aside from numerous special 
books, such as those of the present writer, on mosquitoes and on the 
house fly, and those of the late Gordon Hewitt and Graham-Smith on 
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the house fly and other flies, and the excellent volume by LePrince 
and Orenstein on w Mosquito Control in Panama,” As early as 1910, 
Prof* R. W. Doane, of Leland Stanford University, published a took 
entitled u Insects and Disease/* This was followed by the excellent 
volume entitled ^Handbook of Medical Entomology,” published by 
Professors Riley and Johannsen, of Cornell University, in 1915 ; and 
by the excellent compendium entitled u Medical and Veterinary Ento¬ 
mology,” by Dr. W. B. Her ms, of the University of California, in the 
same year. Later Dr. A. C. Chandler, of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, published his admirable volume, ■* Animal Parasites and 
Human Disease” in 1918; an excellent volume entitled “ Entomology 
for Medical Officers,” by Lieut. CoL A. Alcock, Liverpool, 1020, and 
in the present year has appeared the very up-to-date volume entitled 
Sanitary Entomology^ edited by Dr. W. IX Pierce, formerly of 
the Bureau of Entomology at Washington. All of these works con¬ 
tain full bibliographies, and it will perhaps not be necessary to add 
a bibliogmphtcal list to this sketch. 

A number of periodicals have also been started which are largely, 
and in some eases entirely, devoted to medical entomology. 

The enormous and promising field is rapidly being exploited, and 
the more it is being worked the more obvious it becomes that an 
enormous fight is on between the human species and the class of 
insects which not only destroy hie crops and damage most of his 
valued possessions but threaten his bodily health in a host of differ¬ 
ent ways. 

The effect of these discoveries on the public health is already very 
apparent. Thousands upon thousands of lives have already been 
saved as their result. The intensity of many great scourges lias been 
relieved. One of them, yellow fever, has measurably become a thing 
of the past. Gorges magnificent demonstration at Panama has 
shown that, so far as disease is concerned, the Tropics may be in¬ 
habited by the white race, and what that means for the future of the 
world no one can now estimate. All over the United States even, a 
country which is fortunately for the most part situated in the health¬ 
iest of climates, life on the average is longer and happier because of 
the knowledge that has been gained regarding insect-borne diseases. 
The American Public Health Association has borne its important 
part as an exploiter of these discoveries, as a publicist, as an in¬ 
fluential apostle in the preaching of the new crusade. 

In glancing through the fifty or more volumes of the publications 
of this society one is very greatly impressed by their high character. 
The whole series serves as an accurate record of the advance of pre¬ 
ventive medicine in the United States, in Canada on the north, and in 
Mexico and the West Indies on the south. It is interesting to note, 
for example, the multitude of articles and reports on yellow fever 
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in the earlier volumes, these beginning with im admirable address 
in volume 1 by my old friend, Dr, J. M, Toner, now dead for many 
years. On reading this address I find many sdigestive statements, 
suggestive in the light of later discoveries. But perhaps the most 
interesting article in the volumes, from the historical point of view, 
is the revolutionary paper read by Walter Reed in October, 1900, 
modestly entitled “A Note on the Etiology of Yellow Fever." Lazeur 
had just died (September 25), and Heed, when calling upon me in 
passing through Washington on his way to the meeting, told me that 
lie was making his first announcement before this association on ac¬ 
count of its great activity in matters relative to the dread disease. 

The list of investigators who have died for the public good in the 
course of the investigations we have been considering is already 
large. I have mentioned Luzear, Ricketts, McCHntock, and McCray, 
and have shown that the deaths of Reed and Carroll occurred most 
prematurely shortly after their monumental discovery was an¬ 
nounced As a fairly complete list of these martyrs of science is 
given in another chapter of this volume*, they need not be repeated 
here. 


■ ^ footnote I. 
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AH paper was formed in single sheets by bund before the invention 
of the paper-making machine. For the purpose of making hand¬ 
made paper flat molds were used on which the pulp was deposited* 
This was accomplished either by pouring the liquid pulp upon the 
mold or by dipping the mold into a vat containing pulp. Through 
the centuries of paper making these molds have undergone many 
improvements and changes which have affected the character of the 
paper made on them to a marked degree. However, the molds used 
to-day for the forming of handmade sheets are based on the original 
principle of mold construction. To most paper makers and printers 
the two terms “laid” and “wove” mean little, aside from the fact 
that in the former the paper shows laid and chain lines when the 
sheet is held to the light, and in the latter the paper appears to have 
been woven, without much character or individuality. 

The earliest paper was formed by the Chinese some 2,000 years 
ago on a woven cloth stretched over & bamboo frame which consti¬ 
tuted the original paper-making mold. It is not known whether 
these find molds were dipped into the vat containing pulp or whether 
the fibrous liquid was poured upon them. As the wet sheet of pulp 
could not be taken from the cloth, the sheet was allowed to dry on 
the mold and was then removed. In this earliest form of paper 
making a great many molds were necessary if much paper was to be 
produced, for it would have required at least a day for each sheet to 
dry before it could be taken from the doth covering of the mold. 

It was left for an ancient Persian of genius to conceive the idea 
of a mold from which the wet sheet could be taken while still moist. 
This was the first real step in the progress of paper making, as this 
enabled the paper maker to make sheets continually from the same 
mold. For tins purpose the mold had to be made from .some smooth 
and firm material from which the wet sheet would free Itself, These 
molds were made by placing many pieces of split bamboo or other 
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vegetable filaments side by side and serving at determined iliter vei 1b 
with horsehair, silt, or flax. The bamboo strips, as well as the sew¬ 
ing, left impressions in every sheet of paper that whs made on the 
mold. The marks that were left by the bamboo sticks were called 
’’laid*" end those impressed by the sewing stitches which held the 
bamboo together were known as "chain lines,” This manner of 
mold construction was the simplest and heat method that could have 
Ijeen u^cd in forming a firm surface that would retain the fibers and 
yet let the water dram away. In early paper making the lines im¬ 
pressed in the sheets did not appear because of their pleasing appear¬ 
ance, but because they embodied at the time the best nil-round way 
of forming a paper-making mold. 

The wet pulp was taken from the bamboo molds* directly after 
forming, onto it piece of cloth stretched over a board. The first 
method of drying was to place the board, with the paper, in the sun, 
but later a pile of paper, each sheet interleaved with a cloth, was 
subjected to pressure. This was accomplished by the use of heavy 
Ptoncs—the stones taking the place of the screw press that was used 
for pressing the water from the paper In later centuries of early 
paper making. 

These bamboo molds of the laid pattern were employed by the 
Persians* and perhaps by the Chinese, a number of centuries before 
the introduction of paper making into Europe* 

It is interesting to note that a sheet of paper made on these bamboo 
molds has never been discovered that had a watermark in the form 
of an object or design. The an'dents probably did not think of this 
means of marking their paper; or it may have occurred to them, 
but its the vegetable fiber was so unwilling to twist into forms, the 
idea was not carried to any termination. Of course, the laic] and 
chain lines ol the mold always formed a watermark In the paper 
unintentionally, but the ancients did not use any emblem or symbol 
on the bamboo covering. 

Many persons imagine that the introduction of watermarking 
dates from the commencement of paper making, but this is obviously 
a mistake. 

The bamboo mold shown as an ill List ration in this article meas¬ 
ures 12 by 17 inches* anil the writer has made fairly good sheets 
of paper on it The frame of this mold is held rigid by leather 
thongs ut each corner* The covering, or laid Sines, is composed of 
split bamboo filaments bound to the ribs, or supports, of the mold 
by flaxen threads. In plate 2 5 r?* is shown a portion of li bamboo 
mold, also the cro-s section of the mold covering, and a specimen of 
the pajier made on this type of mold. 

It is not possible to determine how early these bamboo molds were 
used, and it is not known when wire was first introduced as a cover- 
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A Re PRODUCTS 0N QF THE ORIGINAL ''WOVE 1 ' MOLD USED RY THE CHINESE ABOUT TWO THOUSAND YEARS ADO, 

The Mold at the Rkjht is of the M LAiD fc ‘ Type and Was the first Transfer Mold, Beino Constructed 
of Split Bamddd Laced with Flak, This Mold was 0 mm mated &y the Persians. 
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Different Types of Mold covering and the Paper Made thereon, from the original bamhoo Laid 

Mold to the modern wove. 
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Plate 3 



ILLUSTRATION FROM A FRENCH TEXTBOOK ON PAPER MAKING FROM 1698 
SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN "ANTtOUfi LAID" MOLD AND DECKLE. 
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Plate 4 



The Lja.rqe mold, with deckle in Place h is of Modern Make but patterned 
from One of the Seventeenth Century, and is "Ahtioue Laid/- The 
Small Mold, without Deckle, is a “Modern Laid" Mold for For mi no Mote 
Paper, 
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mg for paper molds. The Moors established pa]3er making in Eu¬ 
rope in the tenth or eleventh century, and it is thought that metal 
wire replaced the natural-fiber molds in Europe a century or later. 
As early as 1351 it is recorded that there were tt wiresmitbs and wire- 
drawers ?7 in Europe. The wiresmilhs would pound out the strips 
of metal into lengths, and the wiredrawers would draw these strips 
through small polished holes in hard-metal plates* repeating the 
process until lhe desired size was reached. In France a company of 
wi redrawers existed previous to 1563, and in London in the year 1023 
there was an incorporated company of wiredrawers under the title 
of Lt The Art and Mystery of Drawing and Flattening of Wire, etc." 
Its motto was Amicitiam trahit amor; “Love draws friendship.” 
The workers at this trade had their shops in Crooked Lane before 
the alterations in London Bridge. 

The earliest watermark that lias been discovered dates from about 
1270 and was formed of wire, so we are led to believe that metal wire 
as a mold covering was used for some time previous to this date. 

At whatever time the wire took the place of bamboo* the metal was 
used in precisely the same way us the vegetable filaments had been 
used, and the metal wire continued to make impressions of the laid 
and chain lines in the paper, reproducing almost in counterpart the 
lines left by the bamboo molds which had preceded the wire-covered 
molds for many centuries. 

There is a great variation in the distance between the chain lines 
and also in the number of hud lines to the inch in papers made on 
either the ancient vegetable stalk molds or the metal wire molds. The 
paper made on the bamboo surface had coarse laid lines and the chain 
lines were usually widely spaced. When metal was first introduced 
the chain lines became somewhat closer* and the paper was more uni¬ 
form in thickness, due to the wines lying more evenly upon the ribs 
of the molds than was possible with the uneven bamboo. In plate 
% b and will be seen two forms of early chain lines and the 
impressions they left in the paper* This type of lari tig was used 
by early wire-mold makers* but the style shown in plate 2, d 7 was 
adopted almost universally later, when lighter wires came into use. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century the chain lines had been 
laced or wired directly to the wooden rilis of the mold, which caused 
the pulp to lie heavier along each side of every chain line in the sheet 
of paper made thereon. (These ribs and the wire in process of con¬ 
struction may be seen in pL 3 + ) This heaviness is noticeable when 
the paper is held to the light. From this slight mark of distinction 
we arc enabled to tell if a sheet of paper was made before the middle 
i)f the eighteenth century, but* of course* molds arc mode at the pres¬ 
ent time to imitate this characteristic. A sheet with this stamp of 
distinction in handmade paper is termed 14 antique laid,” but the 
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machine-made paper makers give this title to quite a different sort of 
paper. In plate 2, r/. a portion of a sheet of genuine antique laid 
is shown* * * * also a section of a mold on which this kind of paper is 
mack. The absence of backing wires will be noticed in the drawing, 
showing a portion of a rib of this mold. 

It is thought John Dsskervilk invented the means of eliminating 
these dark streaks in the paper by holding the laid covering a wav 
from the ribs of the mold by the use of wires running parallel with, 
anti under, the laid wires* This prevented the pulp from settling at 
either side of the chain lines, because of the peculiar suction of "the 
wedged-shaped ribs as the mold was drawn from the vat which con¬ 
tained the pulp from which the sheet# of paper were made. The 
effect on the paper of these under wires is shown in plate % and 
flLso a. section of a mold on which this paper is formed. In plate 4 
the large mold, is for muking antique laid paper, while the small one 
is for making modern laid- The backing wires arc quite apparent in 
the small mold, running about 7 to the inch, while the top^ or laid, 
covering will average about 22 wires to the inch. Of course, only 
the top covering is visible in the finished sheet of paper. It will also 
be noticed that in the antique laid mold the wires are uneven to some 
extent* while in the modern laid the lines are in perfect unison. In 
plate 5 is shown a section of an antique laid mold dating from 
about I76Q + 

The wove mold covering was also originated by John Baskerville, 
and the date given for this invention is 1750. ^Baskerville was a 
printer of Hirmingham, Lngland, and he wished a smooth paper on 
w ich to print his books. The wove, or veUum, mold covering was 
made of fine screening, and received its name because it was woven 
*“• doth. John Baskerville hnd been in the japanning and metal- 
working trade before becoming a printer, and he naturally was 
familiar with this material, as screening had been need in England 
or other purposes a number of years before it was put to use as a 
mold covering. A section of a wove mold and the impression it 
leaves in the sheet of paper is shown in plate 2, /, and in plate 6 
a modem triple-wove mold for producing a light-and-shade water- 


"Sj'M? ^ Printed on wov c paper was Bask-erville’s edition of 
Maronia Bucolica, Georgica, et .Enels,” which was 
Vi -i . -’nninghato in 175T, He printed another edition of 

. ,M H 1 iU- UlU !" t ,e ™ rIier date of 173T - 1 It is the first print- 

f? ihc li-n edition that is of interest on account of the paper. 
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Plate 5, 
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Mold for Pooouci ho a Liqht-anemShade Watermarked Paper. This is a Triple-Wove 
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However, not all of this edition wzis printed on the newly invented) 
wove paper, as Feed* * says, 4t * * * D f the two copies in the pos¬ 

session of Mr* S. Timmins, one is printed on very fine banknote 
(wove) paper and the other, more heavily, on coarse brown paper;™ 
Shenatone * says of this Virgil, il M y neighbor, Banker ville* at the 
close of this month (March. 1757) publishes his fine edition of 
Virgil; it will for type and paper be a perfect curiosity,” 

Jt was wove paper that Benjamin Franklin exhibited in Far is 
in 1777 or 177S< This novel paper created such a favorable impres¬ 
sion with the paper mates and printers of France that molds were 
procured from England, by wav of Holland, for producing the 
same kind of paper that the English were making. Franklin wrote n 
a short article, which was published in 1793 f on this newly discovered 
mold covering that was creating such a sensation* 

As John Baskerville figured so prominently in the evolution of 
paper making, a short sketch of his life will not be out of the way. 
He was horn in Wolvcrley, in Worcestershire, England, in 1706, In 
the. year 1725 he kept a writing school at Birmingham, and in 1745 
entered the japanning business; there he developed a liking for 
things of a mechanical nature* Baskerville later started in the 
printing trade while still occupied with japanning. For his types 
lie cut his own punches and did much to elevate type design 
in England. The books that lie printed are known for their neat¬ 
ness, brilliance of ink, and the smoothness of the wove paper. This 
he accomplished by placing each sheet us it came from the press, 
while the paper was still damp and the ink undried, between hot 
polished plates of copper and giving them a pressing. The first 
paper he used came from Holland, but it is stated that later he 
established his own paper mill. After the death of Baskerville, on 
January 8, 1775, his widow continued the printing business* but she 
issued but two books. However* she continued the type foundry 
until 1777* Many efforts were then made to sell the punches, 
matrices, and types in England, but to no avail. The complete outfit 
was finally purchased in 1779 by the celebrated M. de Beaumarchais, 
of France, for the mm of £3,700. This gentleman was a scholar of 
note, and he set up one of the finest printing establishments on the 
Continent. He reestablished three paper mills in the Vosges about 
15 miles from Kchl, where his printing enterprise was located. The 
best paper makers that could be obtained from Holland were em¬ 
ployed, and his paper was unequaled at the time, 

■ ™bo t Bllflet I U*A, * A iilmory of OS<S Enjlirti Letter FottEtdi-iftfl/* pu 2Ti F 4«, 
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While then.* is no set rule for distinguishing the pajier of one cen¬ 
tury or country from another, it is possible, by making a study of 
laid and chain lines and thg character of the wire impressions and 
texture of the paper, to arrive at the approximate date. With wove 
paper, however, it is not easy to attach any date to the sheet, but 
paper of this kind was usually watermarked with a date, and as 
wove paper has beers made only since 1750 it is too recent to excite 
much curiosity from a historical viewpoint. 

About IBS® there was a machine invented in England, hut not 
patented, which by means of fluted rolls imparted a ribbed appear¬ 
ance to wove paper. This made the paper resemble laid paper some¬ 
what, but the imitation may be seen when the sheet is held to the 
light. This fluting was thought to give a pleasing appearance to 
typography, and a great many Ixioks were printed on it during the 
early nineteenth century. The vogue for this fluted paper was of 
short duration, however, and genuine laid paper was rarely seen in 
hook printing until 50 years after wove paper had been introduced, 
William Morris selected antique laid paper for use at the Kelmscott 
Press, and this type of paper then came into favor with many of 
the private press printers* At present, for line book printing, either 
antique laid or modern laid handmade paper is used, for it is con¬ 
sidered to be more artistic than paper made on a wove mold. 

The laid and chain lines in paper form y means of determining 
the sizes of antique books, which in many cases are wrongly cata¬ 
logued as to their original dimensions. In the binding of books 
they were often trimmed down so that a folio became a quarto in 
size, Blades 11 says, “The weapon with which the binder deals the 
must deadly blows to books is the 4 plow/ the effect of which is to cut 
away the margins, placing the print in a false position relatively to 
the hack and head, and often denuding the work of a portion of the 
very text* st 

Books are often catalogued by bibliographers by measurement 
instead of by the paper. If a book is printed on a once-folded sheet, 
it will always be a folio, no matter how much a ruthless or ignorant 
hinder may cut It down. This is true of nil the different sixes of 
liooks, flic trimming wns possible in old volumes, as the margins 
were left wide for the notes of the readers, so that a folio could be 
cut down several inches without interfering with the printed text. 
I he only way to arrive at the correct size of an old book is to examine 
the paper on which it was printed. In the paper molds the chain 
lines ran the short way of the sheet and the laid lines the long way, 
the watermark appearing in the center of the sheet {see fig. 1). in 
a folio the sheet was folded in the center, through the watermark, 
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and the chain lines still ran up and down. Xo matter how the book 
has l>een trimmed, it is always possible by this means to see that it 
was originally a folio. In a quarto the paper is again folded, so the 
chain lines run across the sheet* and a section of the watermark up- 
pears in the upper left corner of the sheet- With an octavo the 
chain lines run up and down, as in a folio. 

As the earliest paper was made on crudely formed molds covered 
with a loosely woven cloth, we must accept the wove sheet as the 
original type of paper. The laid mold came into use a few centuries 
later, and as it was the first kind of mold from which a sheet of paper 
could be taken while wet, this invention must be considered the first 
real step in paper making, und it was from this original Persian laid 
mold that the art of paper making has developed- After the laid 
bamboo mold came the laid wire mold—first fabricated with iron 
wire and in later years with brass, the material used at present for 
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both laid and wove molds. Then in the eighteenth century the woven 
type of mold was reinvented, bnt instead of using the woven doth 
of the Chinese, from which a sheet could not he taken while wet* 
woven wire was used, which furnished a firm &nd rigid surface. At 
the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies came inventions for making paper by machine. These in¬ 
ventors used the original idea of the transfer, or Persian bamboo 
mold, on]}- in the case of the machine the mold was continuous and 
formed the paper not in single sheets, as the hand mold, but in any 
desired lengths 

In modern machine-made paper the laid and chain lines ure pro¬ 
duced by means of a roller {dandy roll), which impresses these lines 
in the paper nfter the wet sheet has been formed- Therefore, ma¬ 
chine-made paper of the laid type is nothing more than an imita¬ 
tion* for the laid wires sire not necessary in the forming of the paper, 
as they are with a handmade sheet. 
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HE MANUFACTURE OF WHU£ LEAD BY THE OLD DUTCH PROCESS ‘GRINDING THE CORRODED LEAD AMD MUtlNO IT WITH 
linseed QH-'. Photograph of a Mode*, in the Division of Mineral Technology. united States national Museum, 
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(With 0 plates.] 

FOREWORD 

The Division of Mineral Technology, a part of the Department of 
Arts and Industries of the United States National Museum, is en¬ 
gaged in preparing exhibits designed to enhance the popular con¬ 
ception of the many mineral resource industries^ their technology* 
economics and general social bearing. With the cooperation of active 
producers there have been obtained series of models photographs, 
drawings, and raw and finished products which by their arrangement, 
set forth for many of the important minerals* the condition of their 
occurrence; the operations followed for their extraction; the processes 
of manufacture; the nature of the products and their adaptability 
to use. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity of visiting the National Museum is 
not had by everyone and the present article is prepared* therefore, 
to disseminata in story form the salient features observed in the ex¬ 
hibit devoted to the lead industry. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The uses of lead in the things of everyday life are almost with¬ 
out end. It is present in tire home, in paint, in glassware, china, 
and pottery, and in the piano: in the church, in the pipe organ, anil 
stained-glass windows; in the office, in the typewriter, in the window - 
panes, and window-sash weights; in the factory, in the hearings of all 
revolving machinery ; in the automobile, in its engine bearings, tires* 
and even its license tag; in ships, airplanes, and locomotives. With 
out it the printing of newspapers, books, and magazines would be 
seriously hindered; madame would have difficulty in obtaining the 
right “ hang ” to her costume and duck hunting would be out of the 
question altogether. 

Considering these random uses* together with the fact that there 
is m automobile available for every 10 inhabitants in the United 
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States; that every progressive community in the country hug its 
annual “CIe*n-Up—Paint-Up Week”; and that even the village 
church has its pipe organ; the thought immediately occurs that surely 
t he re is no other metal as useful ns loach As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever* if the quantities annually consumed are taken as an indication, 
lead is outranked in .'use ful ness by iron and steel and copper, but in 
diversity of utility only by iron and steel. 

The benefits enjoyed by the millions of people in this country 
through the use of lead and its compounds are made possible through 
the efforts of mum €0,000 individuals engaged in the lead industry, 
and an endeavor is made in the pages following to tell briefly of 
their work. 

There is a leaden figure in the British Museum which was taken 
from the Temple of Osiris* at Abydos, one of the most ancient cities 
of Upper Egypt. The temple is believed to have been built prior 
to 3B00 B, C„ so that the leaden figure is approximately 5J00 years 
old. This is the only evidence of the early use of lead until several 
thousand years later* but inasmuch as lead is so closely allied in 
nature with silver and is a necessary factor in the production of 
silver, the inference may tic drawn that lead was known prior to any 
direct evidence of the metal. Thus, the earliest known Egyptians 
silver is believed to be a string of heads of the period of the twelfth 
dynasty. 3400 B* C* There are records to show that lead was reduced 
from its ores by smelting prior to 2000 R. C-; lead was amongst 
the spoil* captured by Thothmes III in 1500 TL (A; and white lead 
was made by corroding metallic lead with vinegar about 800 B. C. 
Strabo, about the beginning of the Christian era, mentions the use 
of high stacks to curry off lead fumes, which statement would im¬ 
ply that progress had been made in the metallurgy of lead and that 
furnaces equipped with bellows bad replaced the crude hearth* 
Again, there are a number of old Homan lead weights for balance 
scales in the National Museum at Washington dating from early !n 
the Christian era, anti the instances of the unearthing of ancient 
lead water pipes in various parts of Europe are numerous. 

While facts to visualize still further the history of lead since the 
Christian era might lie presented, the evidence already given indi¬ 
cates the gradual increase in importance of lead and therefore the 
gradual development of a lead industry* 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the bulk of the world 1 * 
lead came from England and Spain* the industry in each of these 
countries having been started by the Homans; England supplied 
two-thirds annually and Spain one third. Germany* Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, France, Itussla, and the United States began to rank as pro- 
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ducers about 1 820; Belgium entered the field in 1S40; Italy in 1800; 
Mexico, Canada, Japan, and Greece in 1880; and Australia joined 
in 1888. 'ibis order in the ranks of the world’s producers remained 
practically unchanged until 1870, when the United States displaced 
England for first honors, and lias maintained this position ever 
since, producing at present over one-third of the world’s supply. 

For a true picture of the development of the lead industry in the 
United States, it is only necessary to consider the development of 
the country. The first settlements were made in tho East, and there 
a lead industry was started even before that of any other metal, for 
protection was a necessity and lead shot was a decisive means to 
this end. As a result, lead ores were sought, mined, and smelted in 
many of the original 13 Colonies. Coincident with westward migra¬ 
tion, lend was discovered in tho Middle West and later in the Far 

PftfcG 15 T & tftWi 1*50 i hm Kim I 
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West and in such vast quantities that when once t ransportation facili¬ 
ties became available (about 1870) tho deposits of the East, except 
those of Virginia, were abandoned. The story is visualized graph¬ 
ically in figure 2. 

The outstanding feature of this growth is that it is essentially the 
result of domestic cultivation. There was a time between 1840 and 
lS.m when the demand for lead was less than the production and 
the excess of lead was exported; again during the restless times 
preceding and following the Civil War the demand exceeded the 
production so that lead had to be imported; and finally, to meet the 
demands of the Allies during the World War, the production of lead 
increased, even above the abnormal domestic demand, and this ex¬ 
cess was exported. But, other than this, tho lead output of the 
United States is used at home. As a matter of fact, the periods of 
home consumption and exporting of lead, as shown in figure 3, rep- 
101257-22-30 
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resent very closely the general growth of most of the metal industries 
in this country, date for date, nnd |*riod for period. 

LEAD ORES: TYPES AND DISTRIBUTION. 

The mineral galena, a compound of lead and sulphur, is the im¬ 
portant constituent of the majority of lead ores. It occurs in groups 
of cubical crystals which are <( as heavy ns lead" and whose faces 
have the appearance both in color nnd luster of highly polished 
steel. Some lead is derived from ores containing the minerals cems- 
ite and anglcsite, formed by the oxidation of galena. They, too. 
are “ as heavy as iead 51 but are not metallic in appearance. 

When these minerals occur concentrated in rock in quantities suf¬ 
ficient to make the extraction of their lead content profitable, they 



Fig. 2,—DeTclopmcut of tlic lend IbduNtir Iti ttoe United Static IHsta from United Slikl 

□coEbElcfll Burrnj", 

constitute irue lead ores. In the whole of the United States there 
is only one section where such ores are found and mined, namely, 
southeastern Missouri* mainly within 3t+ Francis, Washington, and 
Madison Counties, A more widespread mode of occurrence of the 
lead minerals 13 that in winch they are mechanically combined with 
the miner ah of other metals* and while the extraction of the lend 
alone in such ores would not be profitable* the extraction of all the 
metals in the combination is profitable, one metal aiding another. 

Quite a number of such mineral associations of lead and other 
metals exist* but four only may be said to constitute the major sources 
from whkh the country’s lead supply is derived. They are found 
and exploited in many of the Rocky Mountain States and yield ap¬ 
proximately two-thirds of the lead used annually, while the true 
lead ores of southeastern Missouri yield one-third. In summary* 
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therefore, the country’s lead supply may be considered as being 
obtained from five kinds of ores, as listed in the accompanying table, 
lvhile the mining districts exploiting them are scattered in many of 
the States west of the Mississippi Elver, as noted in the map (fig. 4). 
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Ftp. a.— Orowlb or the lead indued? in the talced State*. Data from Mineral InduEtrr 
and United Scutes Geologic!* Sarrej. 


Tlie presence of silver in every type of ore is due to the fact that 
practically all galena contains silver in chemical combination with 
the lead. Zinc, cupper, and gold, on tile other hand, are derived 
from minerals physically combined with galena, in addition to 
the lead obtained direct from ores, a considerable amount is recovered 
annually from secondary sources, such as scrap pipe, cable cover* 
ings, storage-battery lead, and sheet lead. Kernel ted scrap often 
contains imparities, such as antimony and tin. and is not ordinarily 
substituted for lead direct from ores unless its origin and uniformity 
is proven. 

A striking illustration of certain stages of development experi¬ 
enced by the lead industry which are constantly recurring, is con- 
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tjiimd in the above table but prolmbly even more clenrlv portrayed 
in the graph (tig. 5), They are the transitions brought about by 
the changing character of the ores. Prior to 1870 lead was derived 
from simple ores by a comparatively simple procedure, but after 
that date, which marks the connecting of the East and West by rail, 
the field of industrial opportunity was greatly enlarged, bringing 
■bout increased demands, and subsequently the realization of the 
limits of the ores then being used to meet the requirements. The 
result was that ores wholly different in character bad to lie used, and 
the industry, therefore, was compelled to progress from simple direct 
methods to complex ones, requiring# more and more, the highest order 
of industrial coordination. As a matter of fact, few industries in the 
United States have escaped this transition, for it is a characteristic 
of industrial progress and runs parallel with an advancing civiliza¬ 
tion. 



Fiu, 5.— niamilus compoeitloD or tile li-iidi moniO'i, Onto rruiq United states UttDlokfeaJ 

Surrey. 


LEAD ORES: OCCURRENCE, MINING, AND TREATMENT. 

Although no two deposits of die same type of lead ores occur 
exactly alike, there is a similarity among types found in the same 
general sections of country. Thus, in the Mississippi Valley where 
the land is generally flat, the ore bodies occur in horizontal or gently 
rolling rock strata, but ill the Rocky Mountains they may occur in 
alt sorts of positions of rock strata from horizontal to vertical. In 
the southeastern Missouri district the ore Ian lies lie in pitching 
troughs and in a number of different waysi ([J Disseminations in 
limestone and shale, (2) horizontal sheets along bedding planes, (3) 
filling the walls of Joints, and (4) in cavities in the country rock. 
The first is of the greatest importance commercially. They are found 
from 150 to 800 feet beneath the surface and vary in size from fl m 
100 feet in thickness,- 25 to 500 feet in width, anil have been traced 
for upwards of S miles. Being of such enormous extent and con- 
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tamed in strong rock strata, the ores cam be aud are mined m grout 
rooms or “ slopeswhere, by the aid of mechanical devices both in 
breaking down the ore and in handling it, large tonnages are ob¬ 
tained. These large scale mining operations ore an economic neces¬ 
sity T for the reason that hardly more than 70 pounds of lead are 
obtained from each 2*000 pounds of ore brought to the surface, so 
that only by extensive and elUeient mining operations can the low 
price of lead be maintained. 

The formation of these vast ore bodies required millions of years 
for the accomplishment. They had their beginning at a time when 
the greater portion of the middle section of the United States was 
an inland sea banked by land composed of rock formations of pla¬ 
tonic origin and containing galena ns well as other minerals. During 
successive periods of erosion of these land areas by surface and under* 
ground waters in circulation, the metallic com [pounds resulting were 
carried by these waters into the sea, where they became incorporated 
in the sediments then forming. At a subsequent geologic period the 
inland sea receded southward, leaving these sediments, which were 
gradually consolidated into the rock masses of limestone and shales 
that to-day form the land areas of the central portion of the 1 nited 
States. The galena in these rocks was at lirst w idely dispersed in sev¬ 
eral stareceive beds, hut* due tea the activities, in part of waters de¬ 
scending, mid in part ascending through them, the galena was again 
taken into solution and was moved about in the fractures in the rock 
beds through which these waters traveled. Finally, however, on 
coming in contact with reducing agents, such as organic matter in 
the limestone or shale, the galena was precipitated from the solutions 
resulting In the accumulation of the masses of ore as they 111*15 found 
to-day. 

The lead deposits of the Rocky Mountain States occur in limestones, 
sandstones, shales, and also in rock formations of volcanic origin* 
all of which, due to erogenic activity, have been twisted, folded, 
cracked, and faulted. The ore lJodies are irregular in dimensions and 
extent and, literally speaking, on© day will find the miners picking in 
ore and the next day in barren rock. The combination of these condi¬ 
tions requires, first, extensive timbering of the mine to prevent the 
fulling and gliding of rock both when in the ore and when in barrel l 
rock, and, second, conducting mining operations on a small scale with 
u preponderance of hand labor. The cost of this method of mining 
is considerably higher than that in the Mississippi Valley and would 
be reflected in the price of lead except for the fact that the presence of 
silver, copper, or zinc in these ores enhances their value to such an 
extent that the lead can be marketed in competition with that from 
other sources. 
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As to the origin of these rations deposits* they are all associated 
directly with plutonio activity* hot waters originating deep down in 
the earth and holding lead, silver* copper* gold* and zinc in solu¬ 
tion* ascending and depositing their metallic burden as they en¬ 
countered the right conditions of temperature, pressure* and reduc¬ 
ing agencies. The Coeur d'Alene district of Idaho* for instance* is 
an area composed originally of metamorphosed sandstones and shales 
of one of the oldest geologic periods* which have been intruded by 
masses of molten rock of varying compositions and then solidified- 
Accompanying these intrusions were water solutions of subterranean 
origin carrying metallic compounds from which the metals were 
later precipitated, forming fillings in open spaces but largely replac¬ 
ing the surrounding rocks along zones of Assuring or shearing. The 
deposits* which have a vertical range of 4,000 feet, were probably 
formed beneath several thousand feet of overburden, which has 
since been removed by erosion* bringing the ore bodies to light. 

ORE DRESSING OH CONCENTRATION, 

The mined ore, no matter what its origin, on being brought to the 
surface, is treated to separate the dirt from the valuable minerals 
and further to separate the several minerals from each other. This 
treatment is called ore dressing; the structure in which it b iron- 
ducted being called the mill. The treatment b almost wholly me 
chanical and involves a crushing” to unlock the waste and valuable 
portions of the ore; * E screening” to grade the broken ore: and “ con¬ 
centrating” to separate the valuable from the waste portions of 
ore. Mills constitute the surface improvement of a mine, located 
there for the reason that, the lead content in a ton of ore is very small 
and very heavy* and to transport such heavy ores just as they are 
taken from the mines, directly to the smelters* would involve an ex 
pense greater than the value of the ore would warrant. By first 
eliminating the waste portions, however, and concentrating the valu¬ 
able minerals to such n degree that at least one-half the weight repre¬ 
sents recoverable lead* shipping to the smelters becomes feasible. 

SAfELTINO AND REFINING* 

Smelting is the name applied to the practice of extracting a metal 
from its ore by the aid of a flux ami heat. Were the ore* of lead 
absolutely pure, smelting would be a simple operation, but the pres¬ 
ence of Impurities makes it an intricate ami highly specialized art. 
From the smelters 1 point of view there arc two classes of lead ores 
in the United States-high-grade noneilvrr ores, such ns those of 
southeastern Missouri* and low-grade ores carrying silver, zinc* gold* 
and copper in addition to lead* such as are found elsewhere The 
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former arc the nearest approach to pure ores and the smelting of 
them involves roasting, that is, heating at a high temperature in the 
presence of air, sufficient to oxidize and drive off the sulphur from 
the galena and free a great proportion of the lead. The furnace 
used for smelting this class of ores is known as the Scotch hearth 
and while in the early days, when the lead industry centered, entirely 
in Missouri, it was the chief form of smelting furnace, its use to-day 
is greatly restricted, due to the increasing complexity of the ores smd 
their decreasing purity. 

The ores of the second class, comprising almost two-thirds of die 
lead ores mined, have other valuable minerals intimately associated 
with them as well as nonjnetaUic compounds which are even more 
refractory, so that heating to a very high temperature and in the 
presence of a dux is required to separate the lead from the associated 
substances. Blast furnaces ore used for smelting this class of ores 
and the dux generally used is a mixture of sand, iron ore, and lime¬ 
stone, The nonmetallic substances in the ore have a greater affinity 
for the silica in the sand than they have for the lead so that in the 
course of smelting new relationships are formed, the lead is freed 
and flows out of the furnace pure, except for the other metals con¬ 
tained. These are eliminated by refining. Smelting is a delicate 
operation requiring an intricate manipulation of the mixture of 
ffuxea and ores composing the furnace “ charge, n so that after the 
mixture has passed from top to bottom of the furnace nil of the im¬ 
purities have parted company with the valuable metals and gathered 
together as a *• slag” while the lead and other metals have joined 
together as a separate body. The w slag™ being lighter floats on the 
molten metals with the result that when the furnace is “tapped" 
the “slag' 1 flows off first in one direction and the molten metals fol¬ 
io w t in another. 

Silver, copper, antimony, arsenic, and bismuth are often present 
in lead in small yet sufficient quantities to he objectionable, and re¬ 
fining comprises the removal of these metals, ao far as practicable. 
Silver and copper are eliminated by the use of zinc, the zinc being 
melted into the lead in a large iron pot and the mass made red hot. 
In this state the copper and silver combine with die zinc forming a 
new compound which rises to the top of the molten mass as u scum* 
The Benin is then distilled in a retort which process eliminates the 
zinc and leaves a residue from which the copper and silver are re- 
covered Antimony, arsenic, bismuth, and the minor non metallic 
impurities are eliminated after the removal of the silver and copper 
by making use of the fact that, at a red heat and in the presence of 
itir, they are oxidized and converted into new compounds which sepa¬ 
rate from the lead- The practical application of this truth m the 
refining process generally known as u poling,* deriving its name 
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h a Lead Mine. Miners about tq Ascend. From a Transparency in the Division of Mineral Technology, United States 

National museum. 
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THE SMELTING QF LEAD ORES. The SCOTCH HEAFTTH, WHERE THE LEAD JS EXTRACTED FROM THE 0HE, FROM A TRANSPARENCY 
iH THE DlVtf>lON QF MINERAL TECHNOLOGY* UNITED STATES NATIONAL MulEUNf. 
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The Refining or lead, removing Silver by the Aid of Zinc, from a transparency in the Division of mineral Technology, 

Unites States national museum. 
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Some Important Properties of Lead. Photoohaph of a group of Objects 
IN THE LEAD EXHIBIT. PlVlSlOH OF MINERAL TECHNOLOGY. UNITED STATES 
national Museum. 
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from the fact that pdas of green wood are immersed into the pot of 
molten metal while it is still red hot. The poles have no metal- 
lurgicai function but as they burn, gases are given oil which cause 
the molten metal to churn and boil and thus expose large fresh 
surfaces to the air so that it can oxidize the impurities. In their 
converted form the impurities rise to the top of the molten metal as 
a dross which is removed. The metal remaining in the pot which is 
almost pure lead is then poured into molds; that is, cast into bars of 
approximately 100 pounds each in weight, called “ pigs ” and stored 
or shipped to the markets as the case may be. 

Lead smelters and rcQnerics are distributed quite widely over the 
country as will be observed in the map shown on an earlier page, 
but with more or less concentration at industrial centers, notably 
San Francisco, St. Unis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and in the vicinity of 
New York. The same is true of lead products manufacturing plants. 


LEAD M ARKETS. 

Lead is the purest of the more common base metals used in com¬ 
merce, the impurities rarely exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent. But, 
even though almost pure, the kind and the amount of the impurities 
contained determine the use to which the lead may be put as will be 
observed in the accompanying table: 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LEAD PRODUCTS. 

An industry corner into existence as a result of the usefulness of 
a commodity, which usefulness, in turn, is due to the chemical and 
physical properties possessed by the commodity* It Is logical, there¬ 
fore, to review the properties and uses of lead before describing the 
manufacture of lead products. 

picoi^nmES and uses op lead, 

i. 

This is probably the most apparent and surely the best known 
property of lead—a handful of lead being about as heavy as a 
shovelful of coal and equal in weight to two handfuls of aluminum. 
Because of this excessive weight in small bulk the use of lead for 
window-sash weights is extensive; every piano boy has a lead 
counterweight which brings the toy back to rest after being struck; 
and small-bore firearm and shotgun ammunition is made exclusively 
of lead primarily because its weight counteracts more effectively the 
resistance of the air, 

£. HA1DHEB9. 

Iii the 4i scratch hardness” scale of metals lead is the unit, being 
the most soft. It is easily marked with the linger nail and will 
make a mark on paper. There ure no uses for lead based solely upon 
its hardness, but its value us a bearing metal is due in part to this 
property, 

a. MLTjjaan.rn r, ductility, and axtifjuctiok ability. 

Because lead is malleable and ductile it can be made easily into 
sheet* pipe, bar. wire, etc. Its malleability is also made use of in 
packing and calking. Because of its phi site nature lead in the form 
of pipes and sheets can readily be bent ,ts desired. 

The natural physical properties of lead are quite limited, but 
science has revealed the fact that by combining two or more metals 
the resultant product may have properties and uses distinct from 
those possessed by the individual metal* contained in the combina¬ 
tion. Such combinations of metals are called 14 alloys” and may be 
defined as mixtures of two or mure metals which were completely 
dissolved or miscible at the temperature at which they were mixed. 
Lead is quite adaptable to such combining and the manufacture of 
lead alloys has greatly enlarged the field of usefulness of the metal. 

Thus the perquisites for a type metal are low melting point, the 
taking of a sharp impression of a xnuld, and being sufficiently tough 
9» as not to lose its shape and at the same time not cut the paper. 
Lead fulfills the first two of these requirement, but is too soft for 
the third. By alloying it with antimony and tin, however, the 
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hardness ami toughness a re so increased Unit nil three requisites are 
met. Again, variations in the proportions of metuls forming an alloy 
cause a change in the properties of the latter. Thus 0 certain mix¬ 
ture of lead and antimony produces type metal while another com¬ 
bination of those two metals with arsenic is required for lead shot. 

Until recently there were recognized only two alloys of lead, 5. 
alloys in which lead forms the greater portion of the mixture. 
These were type metal and shot metal. The scarcity of tin (ex¬ 
tensively used, and the chief metal of many hearing metal alloys, 
such as Babbitt) during the war caused an intensive search to be 
made for a bearing metal requiring no tin. The result was the find¬ 
ing of un alloy fulfilling this requirement and composed of 9S> per 
cent lend and small amounts of barium and calcium. Tests made 
upon this new metal by the Bureau of Standards showed that it 
possessed all the requisites of a good hearing metal, namely, hard¬ 
ness, compressive strength, low friction, heat resistance, and low cost 
Its melting point is about the same us that of lead, and it can be 
readily robed, drawn, extruded, ami used in die east form. 

Again, the plasticity, hardness, and weight of lead have caused its 
use in certain alloys extensively employed for the manufacture of 
organ pipes; the keys of flutes, clarinets, and similar [ants of other 
musical instruments. 

4 r mlluPLlTir OH MELTING POIST + 

Much of the importance of lead is due to its low fusibility or ease 
of melting. The principal uses for lead based on this property are 
shown in"plate 6. In addition to these uses, lead forms an im¬ 
portant ingredient of certain metals used in the manufacture of 
toys, statuary, and household utensils. 

&. EiESIGTANCS T* COKIWftlON. 

Most metals are attacked by acids, acid vapors, and salts, but 
the amount of corrosion varies considerably. On lead it is less 
violent than on many metals, and accordingly lead is used in the form 
of sheet and pipe for the water connections of dwellings and office 
buildings (especially for carrying off waste), in chemical plants, and 
for covering electric cables. 

A. CABTlSU IJCALITt, 

When molten lead is [mured into a mold and allowed to solidify 
it is observed that it takes n very sharp impression of the mold, 
filling the most narrow as well as the widest crevices. For tills 
reason, mainly, all printing type contains a large percentage of lead, 
other ingredients being added to harden it, toughen it, and increase 
its fusibility. This property is likewise influential, in part, in the 
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selection of lead alloys for the manufacture of toys, statues, and 
household utensils: mentioned earlier. 

PROFHUT EES AND JJEEB OF LEAD COM POUNDS. 

Certain members of the oxide group of chemical compounds are 
so unstable that a small amount of heat will cause them to separate 
into their constituent parte, freeing oxygen. Lead oxides belong to 
this group, and in the form principally of red lead, litharge, and 
lead peroxide, respectively, they are used in the manufacture of 
glass, pottery, and porcelain; in the manufacture of storage batteries, 
rubber, matches, and in the refining of petroleum* 

Red lead is a chemical compound of two parts of lead monoxide 
(litharge) and one part lead peroxide. If is a brilliant scarlet red 
in color and is obtained in a number of grades* each grade having 
some particular use. The grade used els a paint pigment has the 
property of opacity or hiding power, and finds its most extensive 
use as a preserving paint for metals subject to atmospheric influ¬ 
ences. The several other grades of red lead are used in the manu¬ 
facture of gloss where it is melted with the silica and other raw 
materials composing gloss, so that its oxygen can assist in burning 
up the impurities in the glass; in the manufacture of varnish, where 
It is boiled with linseed oil in the making of varnish to promote 
ihe drying qua!dries; in the manufacture of storage batteries, where 
the red lead is made intn a paste with the addition of diluted sul¬ 
phuric udd and is filled into the gratings or w grids” (made of 
metallic lead) and allowed to dry. After the paste becomes hard, the 

grids” are placed in sulphuric acid and charged by electric cur¬ 
rents, making the positive and negative plates composing the u work¬ 
ings ” of a storage battery. 

Litharge is a chemical compound of lead and oxygen (lead mon¬ 
oxide) containing approximately ®3 per cent of lead and 7 per cent 
of oxygen. It is a buff-colored substance produced both in granular 
and flake form. Like red lead* there arc u number of grades of 
litharge, the uses to which the different grades arc put giving rise 
to the names by which they are known commercially: Thus, gtass- 
imikcrs 3 litharge, color-makers 1 " litharge, rubber-makers 11 litharge, 
varnish-makers 1 litharge, enamelers* litharge, potters' litharge, and 
accumulator litharge, 

Ulassmukerg*, varnish-makers 1 , and accumulator litharges are used 
in the same way as red lead and described earlier. Rubber-makers’ 
litharge is used as un accelerator and controller in the vulcanization 
of rubber. In any considerable quantity litharge can not be cm- 
ployed for light-colored rubber, for it tends to blacken the product. 
Rotters* litharge Is used for making a glaze on pottery, although 
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white lead is more extensively used for this purpose, Rricfly, the 
process is ns follows: 

After the day is molded into slmpe it ia burned, when it becomes 
known ns “ biscuit ware.*’ The biscuit ware is then, dipped in a 
water pulp made of litharge (or white lead), clay, whiting, and zinc 
oxide, which is deposited on the surface as a thin film and when 
heated melts and forms a glaze, Enamelers' litharge is identical 
with potters’ litharge, both in character and in use. 

Litharge is also used by petroleum refiners. The crude petro¬ 
leum is run into large tanks, where it is treated with diluted sul¬ 
phuric acid. It is then washed with water to remove the add and 
other soluble impurities. A solution of caustic soda in which 
litharge has been dissolved is agitated with the oil to remove sulphur, 
during which time the sulphur combines with the lead, forming lead 
sulphide, which settles out. Color-makers 1 litharge is dissolved in 
diluted acetic acid to form soluble lead salts and these salts are used 
to produce the paint pigments, chrome yellow and chrome green. 

Orange mineral is another lead compound identical in composition 
with red lead but rather paler in color, finer in texture, and lighter 
in weight. It is similar in character to red lead, too, has similar 
properties, and is used chiefly in the manufacture of vcrmillion 
paint, printing ink. and dipping paint. Its fineness, fiufiinGSs, and 
high degree of oxidation make it valuable for these purposes. 

Of all lead compounds, none is so universally used as white lead. 
In fact, nearly one-half of all the metallic lead produced in the 
United -States enters into the manufacture of white lead and red 
lead. White lead is pure, refined metallic lead converted by a chemi¬ 
cal process into basic lead carbonate. It is a chemical compound 
analyzing about 69 per cent carbonate of lead and 31 per cent 
hydrated oxide of lead. 

ttliite lead Is of importance as a paint because of Us opacity or 
biding power, its preservative properties, and its durability. The 
hiding power is due not to the absorption of light b«t to the ability 
of the fine particles of white lend to refract or turn aside the light 
rays. This property of a substance to refract light rays can be 
observed, and the power of such refraction aa compared to the 
similar power of some other substance taken as a standard, is des¬ 
ignated the refractive index. Thus air, which transmits light prac¬ 
tically without bending or refracting the rays at all, is taken as 
unity, and compared to air white lead has a refractive index of a 
little over two, which is higher than that of any white pigment in 
commercial use. 

White lead, of course, is of no value as a paint unless incorporated 
in some vehicle, commonly an oil. The desirable feature of a paint 
oil is the ability to set up or dry in s short period to a hard surface 
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that will not take dust. This drying property is dependent upon the 
chemical nature of the oil* and if it is an unsaui rated compound 
like linseed oil, rapid absorption of oxygen will cause she film to 
dry rapidly and become hard* A saturated oil like mineral oil will 
not take up oxygen to any great extent, and drying will therefore 
not take place. Linseed oil is the oil obtained by crushing the seed 
of the flax plant and because of its rapid drying properties and 
general adaptability for all classes of paints has never been sup¬ 
planted by any other oil 

Many suits of lead other than the oxides are used, and for a variety 
of purposes. The most important of these are lead acetate, lead 
nitrate, and lead arsenate. Lead acetate, commonly known as sugar 
of lead, has certain medicinal values, especially in skin diseases. It 
is used also in textile dyeing and calico printing and id the manu¬ 
facture of lead chromate or chrome yellow, a much-used pigment. 
Lead nitrate, too, is used in dyeing and in the manufacture of the 
paint pigments chrome yellow and chrome green. Lead arsenate is 
used largely as an insecticide, especially for the protection of fruit 
trees against the tar™ of the gypsy moth. Other commercially 
used lead sailts are basic lead sulphate, basic lead chromate (a red 
pigment), and lead fluosilieate. Two grades of basic lead sulphate 
are in extensive use. namely, white and blue, the latter being essen¬ 
tially white basic lead sulphate colored with lampblack accidentally 
m the process of manufaciurep They closely resemble white lead in 
appearance, but dilfer in certain physical characteristics as well m 
in die mi cal composition, the white analyzing about BO per cent lend 
sulphate, 15 per cent lead oxide, and 5 per cent zinc oxide, and the 
blue analyzing lower in lead sulphate, higher in lead oxide, and 
from 2 to 3 per r ent carbon, A large part of the production of the 
white sulphate is used in combination with some other white pig¬ 
ment for paint, and practically all of the remainder is used in the 
rubber industry for tubing, hose, automobile tires* and molded 
articles. The blue sulphate likewise is largely used in the manu¬ 
facture of rubber products, and a portion is utilized for metal paint. 

THE MANOPACTURE OF SHEET T.EAD. PIPE* AND SHOT. 

The manufacture of sheet lead involves the recasting of a pig* T 
lead into fiat plates and passing these through a series of rolls until 
the desired thickness of the sheet is attained. 

Lead pipe is without seams, for it is made by forcing the semi- 
molten metal through a circular die. 

Lead shot is made by alloying the metal with arsenic, which im¬ 
parts a greater fluidity to the metal and increases its tendency to 
assume a spherical form. The molten metal is caused to ran through 
colleuders and to fall through a considerable height into water. 
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The bright required is usually secured by means of n “ shot tower 1 '— 
a well-known edifice to the people of certain sections of the country. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF WHITE LEAD, 

White lead Is made by corroding “pig” lead* Four processes are 
in practical commercial operation in the United States, but the 
greater bulk of the white lead b produced by n single one known as 
the “ Old Dutch Process*” 

OLD DUTCH F&OCE8&, 

To corrode lead by this process takes from 00 to 110 days. The 
practice is substantially as follows: 

A layer of spent ton hark thoroughly wet down with water is 
spread about 20 inches thick on the floor of a bin or corroding com¬ 
partment, Rows of earthenware pots shaped somewhat like flower¬ 
pots, about 12 inches high and 8 inches in diameter at the top and 
tapering to about 5 inches at the bottom, are placed thereon close 
together. In the bottom of each pot is poured about one-half pint 
of weak acetic acid (practically vinegar). The pots are then filled 
with wafflclike perforated disks or “buckles* of extremely pure lead 
previously cast from molten “pig 1J lead- Each buckle is about 6 
inches in diameter and three-sixteenth of an inch thick. The buckles 
are piled flat and rest on a shoulder near the bottom of the pot which 
prevents the metal from coming into direct contact with the acid. 
From 10 to 14 buckles are put in each pot. 

Over the filled pots is laid a floor of planks and on these plunks 
is spread another layer of tanbark. A second layer of pots is then 
arranged as before, and alternating layers of pots and tanbark are 
built up until about 10 tiers, or a “ stack,' 1 nre in place. 

Fermentation of the tanbark anon sets in. The heat thus gener¬ 
ated, the temperature of which ranges between 160® and 180° F. T 
causes the acetic acid to volatilise. Its fnines attack the lead, chang¬ 
ing the metal on the surfEiee to a thin film of acetate of lead. Car- 
bonic acid gas, litierated by the decomposing tanbark, acts on this 
film of acetate of lead, converting it into carbonate of lead. The 
action of the carbonic acid gas on the acetate of lead frees acetic 
acid m the latter, and this freed acid attacks the metallic lead just 
below the find film of white lead and changes more lead to acetate 
of lead, which in turn is changed, by the process described, to car¬ 
bonate of lead- Continuous attacks of acetic acid and carbonic-acid 
gas proceed in this way until all the lead clear down to the heart of 
the buckle is corroded into white lead. 

At the end of about four months the stack is taken down or 
“ stripped ” The buckles of lead, which were blue, are found to he 
white except for a core of metallic lead which sometimes remains 
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in the imperfectly corroded buckles. This white material is hy¬ 
drated carbonate of lead, or white lead The pots are emptied, one 
by one, into a large container equipped with an exhaust fan t so that 
the dust created in the emptying is carried off and does not contami¬ 
nate the air about the workmen* 

From the stack the corroded buckles are conveyed to a separating 
machine. Here they arc broken up by tumbling about in a revolv¬ 
ing screen called a a buckle beater,” and all uncorroded portions of 
lead are separated from the white lead. 

The white lead is then mixed with water and ground again and 
again between heavy rapidly revolving millstones until it is fine 
enough to float on water through a Iong + oblong box called a “ drag 
box.” The coarse particles of white load sink to the bottom of the 
drag box and are mechanically returned to the millstones for re- 
grinding. 

The white lead that is fine enough to float through the drag box 
enters a series of four huge tubs in which the water is agitated con¬ 
stantly by revolving rakes. These tubs are known ns ^ rake tubs.” 
In the rake tubs, the white lead is washed free from tracts of acid 
and other impurities; here also any coarse particles that accidentally 
parsed the drag box settle to the bottom. 

After floating through the series of rake tubs* the white lead (still 
floating in water) flows on to a screen of silk bolting cloth contain¬ 
ing it bout STjOOO microscopic holes to the square inch. Only white 
lead which is fine enough to pass through these holes is tised in paint, 
that which remains on the screen being rejected and reground* The 
white lead passing through the screen is pumped into large settling 
tubs where it settles to the bottom ns wet pnlp t the surplus water 
being drawn off from the top. 

The wet pulp is then pumped upon a scries of drying pans where 
the moisture in it is evaporated by means of steam surrounding the 
pans* (This operation requires periodical stirring of the pulp by 
hand and the series of pans is so arranged and connected with a 
revolving exhaust fan that when any door in front of a pan is opened 
a strong draft of air is drawn iu and carries away any dust particles 
raised in the act of stirring.) From the drying pans the dried white 
lead is conveyed to mixer*, known as “chasers*” where it is mixed 
with linseed oil, then to stone mills, where it receives its final grind¬ 
ing* after which it is packed in appropriate containsirs. Eight 
pounds of linseed oil to ninety-two pounds of white lead is the usual 
mixture. 

The other commercial methods of manufacturing white lead are 
known as quick processes because they lessen the time required to 
corrode the lead* 1 he two most successful processes arc the Carter 
and the Matheson, the principle underlying both being the same as 
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that on which the Old Dutch Process is based. In each instance the 
lead is first changed to acetate of lead and then concerted into 
hydrated carbonate of lead. 

Tho Carter process takes about 12 days to convert the lead into 
white lead. The rapidity of the process is due to the finely divided 
state of the metallic lead with which it starts. By this method 
granulated lead resembling gunpowder is sprayed with acetic acid 
in 11 great revolving wooden drum. As in the Old Dutch Process, 
the acid immediately attacks the lead, forming acetate of lead! 
Purified coal gas which contains carbonic acid gas is then introduced 
and changes the acetate of lead to white lend. 

In the Matheson process the metallic lead is first “feathered,” or 
made to resemble a sponge in structure, by running molten lead into 
water. It is then dissolved in acetic acid, and by contact with car¬ 
bonic acid gas, precipitated in the form of a white powder which 
is hydrated carbonate of lend or white lead. 

MANUFACTURE OP LITHARGE ANTI RED LEAD. 

By far the greater proportion of litharge is made by calcining or 
roasting pig lead in specially constructed furnaces, called reverbera¬ 
tory furnaces, so named because the heat is reverberated or thrown 
down from an arched roof upon the material being treated. The 
hearth of the furnace is about 10 feet square and fireplaces arc at 
opposite sides from which the flume is directed to the arch of the 
hearth. The arch ig 2\ to 3 feet above the hearth. The method of 
the manufacture of litharge is substantially as follows; About 1| to 
2 tons of pig lead lire placed in the furnace. At 620° F, the lead begins 
to melt but there is not much oxidation until the temperature ig 
raised considerably, and it is often as high as 1.600° before oxidation 
is complete. While the lend is molten, it is constantly stirred or 
“ mbblcd ” with iron-handled rakes mechanically operated so that all 
parts of the lead fire exposed to the oxidizing action of the nir. 
liradually the molten mass becomes granular, and with continued 
bent all of the lead is converted into oxide or litharge. The process 
requires from 24 to SO hours, and in that time, with the tempera¬ 
ture at from 1.100'" to 1,000° F., the lead takes up all the oxygen that 
if will bold in its present condition. If the heat hag been sufficiently 
intense to render the oxide pasty, it will, upon cooling, break down 
into Email reddish-yellow flake-, known as flake litharge. The 
litharge as drawn from the furnace is then taken to a grinding 
mil] where it is first pulverized, then floated on water so that any 
particles of metallic lead may settle out, and finally dried and 
packed. It is during the pulverization that the litharge assumes the 
bill! color. 

10125V—22-40 
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Ked loud is made by heating litharge to a suitable temperature 
after the litharge has been cooled, ground, and purified* The heat¬ 
ing is done in a reverberatory furnace where, at about 900° F., the 
Indf-colorcd powdered litharge takes on more oxygen, ( hanging in 
color to a brilliant red. This is red lead. The conversion takes 
about 43 hours. A peculiar phenomenon is that if the temperature is 
raised to 1,100® F. and higher, the rod lead loses oxygen and reverts 
to litharge. 

Orange mineral is made in the same way as red lead and litharge 
except that the process starts with white lead instead of pig lead. 
White lead is roasted in a furnace and turns to orange mineral as it 
takes in oxygen and releases carbon and hydrogen. 

Basic lead sulphate is made from lend ore that contains zinc min¬ 
erals in addition to galena. The process of manufacture consists in 
crushing, washing, and separating the minerals from associated rock 
by a gravity or “jigging” process, termed concentrating. The con¬ 
centrates thus obtained arc subjected to blast-furnace treatment in 
which volatilization takes place, and the volatilized portion of the 
concentrates are oxidized. The result is a white fume which is 
carried away by a draft of air and co] Ire ted in bags. Blue basic; lead 
sulphate is a by-product obtained in the above process. The lamp¬ 
black which colors it is an accidental ingredient resulting from in¬ 
complete combustion of carbon fuel used in the blast furnace. 
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Br Brig. Gpii. Ituirar E. Xovuc. 


[With 1 plate.] 

So much has been written about the life and work of Gen. William 
Crawford Gorges, that whatever the writer may say will be much 
like repeating in new words facts that are already well known. 

Intimacy with such a man docs not always lead to case in speak¬ 
ing or writing of Ids personality or of his work, for there may be 
feeling that represses rather than causes an easy flow of words. 

Intimate association for more than 13 years, with this, the most 
knightly man that I have ever known, leaves me when I hear others 
speak of him, almost dumb. I listen, I think of him, of the great 
things he has accomplished and accomplished in the face of opposi¬ 
tion and of a disbelief in him and in his methods, and finally of the 
acknowledgment by many of those who liad opposed him that lie 
was right, of the adoption of his methods by men and nations, of the 
lives he has saved, of the men yet unborn who because of bis teach¬ 
ings will be conserved to the world, and finally of his end, while he 
was yet al)le to give to the world a service that would benefit man¬ 
kind. 

fie was freeing the world from yellow fever, a disease that has 
taken its toll from both hemispheres, that has been epidemic for 
centuries in Central and South America and in the "West Indies; 
a disease that has paralyzed commerce and has caused panic and 
disaster in the Southern States; a disease, which as a result of the 
practical application by General Gorges of the discovery by the 
[iced Board that yellow fever is transmitted by a mosquito, and 
by only one mosquito, the Stegomyia fmciata, is now confined to a 
few endemic and epidemic centers, and which in five years will be 
eliminated from the earth. 

General Gorges was horn at Mobile, Ala., October 3, 1854, the 
son of Gen. Josinh and Amelia Gayle Gorges. He was educated in 
private schools until he entered the University of the South, grad¬ 
uating with an A. B. degree in 1875. Deciding to study medicine. 

1 RfpTtnti'O b j perratRsiob fn&te IbO American JounuLj t>f Public JIcn]lh, March. 1321* 
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he entered Bellevue Hospital Medical College! graduating in 1 Si®* 
He served as interne* 187S-1880, and was commissioned as a. first 
lieu ten nut arid assistant surgeon in the Army, June 16, 1880. His 
first assignment to duty was at Fort Clark, Tex* In the fall of 1882 
he was ordered to Fort Brown, Ted- Here he had his first profes¬ 
sional experience with yeilow fever, then epidemic on the Mexican 
border. This experience with this scourge so early in bis career 
largely influenced his future. The mystery of its spread and its 
deadly nature appealed to his imagination, and he lost no oppor¬ 
tunity to study this disense, and such opportunities were not in¬ 
frequent for those who served at any of the stations located in the 
Gulf States, where yellow fever was from time to time epidemic. 
His cases were always carefully observed. Methods of treatment, 
hypotheses regarding the transmission of infection from man to 
man* and the various methods proposed for the control of epidemics, 
were studied and tested. AH that he learned, or a supposition dis¬ 
proved, was a stimulus for greater effort. Further observation was 
temporarily interrupted in the fall of 1884 by reason of his transfer 
from Fort Brown to Fort Randall, Dak. 

On June 16, 1885, he was promoted to the grade of captain and 
assistant surgeon. On Sept, 15, 1885* he married Miss Marie Cook 
Doughty of Cincinnati. Opportunity to 3 Tsume the study of yellow 
fever came with his transfer to Fort Barrancas, Fla., where he 
served, with the exception of an 18-month tour of duty at Fort Reno, 
until the war with Spain. Shortly after the outbreak of the Span¬ 
ish-American War he was appointed major and brigade surgeon. 
A vacancy in the regular service permitted of his promotion July 
6, 1918, to the grade of major and surgeon in the regular establish¬ 
ment. 

General Gorgas went to Si honey on the hospital ship Reliefs and 
was present during the entire Santiago campaign. He established 
and was in command of the yellow-fever hospital at this place. He 
was invalided to the States after the occupation of Santiago* because 
of a severe malarial in feet ion, After convalescence, he returned to 
Cuba, and wag made health officer of Havana, 

Here yellow fever was epidemic as it had been almost continuously 
since 1620. Havana was cleaned, one might say scrubbed and dis¬ 
infected* but yollow fever remained. Case after case was found. No 
method tried served to lessen the incidence of the disease. The Reed 
Board was investigating theories advanced regarding the etiology 
of that disease. Their work was notable in proving that none of 
the etiological factors claimed by their sponsors was the true cause 
of the disease. The claim put forward by Dr. Carlos Finlay in 1881, 
that the Stegomyia fmdata was the agent by which the yellow-fever 
virus was transmitted from man to man alone remained* On Febni- 
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ury 6, 1901, in a paper read before the Pon-American Congress at 
Havana, a skeptical world was told that the theory of Finlay was 
a proven fact. There were many who questioned the findings of the 
lteed Board, but their experiment had been so carefully controlled 
and conducted with such mathematical precision that those who 
questioned succeeded in only confirming the accuracy of the findings. 
The elimination of yellow fever could now be undertaken on a definite 
basis, that of the control of Stegomyia breeding and reducing the 
Stegomyia index below a point capable of supporting an epidemic. 
Here was the opportunity that General Gorges hud been looking for, 
and hoping for, for years. 

The eradication of the disease was simple in theory, but in reality, 
a fri<gtr of magnitude. It meant house to house inspection, the loca¬ 
tion of all breeding places, the listing for future reference of all 
cisterns, tanks, wells, water burr els, fillers, water jars, in fact every 
container that would hold water and in which Stegomyia would 
breed. It meant the mosquito-proofing or the destruction of all pos¬ 
sible breeding places. There were no trained inspectors for the work. 
They must be trained, while on the job. These inspectors were not 
kindly received; they were looked upon with suspicion, and their 
presence was resented. They hud to fight ignorance and prejudice 
and meet the hostility of the householder with forbearance, tact, and 
judgment, a trying and thankless task. 

Tho containers were found; the cisterns, tanks, wells, etc., either 
destroyed or made mosquito proof. Houses had hi be fumigated to 
kill infected mosquitoes, for the Stegomyia is a long-lived insect 
and once infected is infectious to man for as long as she lives. 'Hie 
task was accomplished; yellow fever was eliminated from Havana. 
The last zb.s& was reported on September 28, 1901. 

Malaria was a disease that also took a large toll from those living 
in certain sections of Havana. The fact recently proven that certain 
of the Anophelene mosquitoes were responsible for the transmission 
of the malarial parasite from man to man was utilized. So hand 
in hand with the elimination of yellow fever from Havana went the 
reduction in the incidence of malaria. The measures against Ano¬ 
pheles finally reduced the malarial index to an almost negligible 
quality, and made healthful areas of wbot for generations had been 
uninhabitable. 

The work of General Gorgas at Havana was so notable that Con¬ 
gress showed the appreciation of the whole country, when on March 
9 190& an act was passed promoting him to be a colonel and Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon General. Having completed his work in Havana he 
was assigned to duty as chief surgeon of the Department of the Bast, 
with station at Governors Island, and remained there until he was 
appointed chief sanitary officer of the Panama Canal by President 
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Roosevelt* March 1*. I90T Here was a task worthy of the man and 
a man equal to the task. 

There were many natural difficulties to overcome, and much oppo¬ 
sition both active and passive to meet. There was disbelief in the 
fact that yellow fever and malaria were transmitted by mosquitoes. 
This resulted in disbelief in the man and in his methods. In those 
early days a man less determined would have been not only dis¬ 
couraged but dismayed. His removal was desired; his recommenda¬ 
tions held up and criticised, even characterized as “ wild-” All Lids 
did not hasten the accomplish men t of the task but rather delayed It, 
T bo vicissitudes of the department of sanitation during this period 
are a mutter of history as any one interested may see by reading 
the ** Report to the Government, by Dr. Chos, A. L. Reed. Showing 
how the Commission imike.s Efficient Sanitation Impossible,” pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the American Medical Association, March 
IU 1905, page also the u Reply of the Commission to the charges 
made in the Ee[K>rt to the Government by Dr. Chas, A. L, Reed,” 
published in the sume Journal, April 1, 1905, page 1052, The fact 
remains that after this report matters affecting sanitation received 
more consideration, and recommendations were more promptly acted 
upon than previously. President Roosevelt with his usual keen un¬ 
derstanding of men and methods was the force that upheld Gen end 
Gorgas during those trying days and made success possible. 

Malaria, yellow fever, and dysentery, were the three dkases that 
caused the greatest morbidity and mortality among employees of 
the French Canal Co. and the natives on the Isthmus. The climate 
was considered deadly, the whole region bad a most sinister reputa¬ 
tion. The li Forty-niners ” crossing the Isthmus had died in great 
numbers. Fevers and dysentery during the period of the construc¬ 
tion of the Panama Railroad had taken an enormous toll from the 
forces employed. It has been stated that each cross tie represented 
it life sacrificed in the construction of the railroad. One town on, 
the line of the canal was said to have derived its name, Mat&diin, 
because of the awful mortality of the Chinese laborers quartered 
there. Neither of the statements are strictly true; they are quoted 
for the purpose of emphasizing the awful unliealthfulness and evil 
reputation of the Canal Zone ami tlie cities of Panama and Colon, 
the regions that must be made healthful. 

The death rate of the employees of the French Canal Co, has never 
boon known with any degree of accuracy, all statistics being based 
on the deaths that occurred in hospitals oily. The hospitals received 
patient® sent in by contractors or the individuals who rnteii*] on 
t heir q w n respou si hi \ \ ty + Under the French there was no free gen¬ 
eral hospitalization of employes a* during the construction of the 
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canid by the United States, Because o f this lack of general hospitals 
nation, deaths occurring on the line of the canal and in the cities of 
Panama and Colon never appeared in the statistical fables of the 
French company. The hospital rate of 65 per 1,000 per annum is 
given as the rate of deaths for employees of the French company, 
and it is on this basis that nil comparison of French and American 
statistics nr£ based. The French rate of -65 per 1,000 per annum 
was high enough to be embarrassing* but a competent observer who 
Jived in Panama during the days of construction by the French and 
who was in a position that gave him an intimate knowledge of actual 
conditions told General Ciorgas that the French losses were not less 
than 250 per 1,000 per annum. Allowing that a death rate of 250 
per 1*000 per annum is too high, the rate of 65 per 1,000 is undoubt¬ 
edly too low. The true rate will never be known. It was so high, 
however* that only by great effort was it possible to keep the work¬ 
ing force recruited up to a point of efficiency, that is, to obtain the 
average output with the equipment provided. 

Many instances are recorded of the almost extinction of groups 
of employees arriving from France, who, being assigned to various 
stations, took up their work with enthusiasm in the expectation of 
great accomplishments, but within two or three months 75 per cent 
would have died, and in some cases even 100 per cent. The death 
rate among the Catholic sisters who controlled the hospitals was 
appalling. Travelers crossing the Isthmus did so at great risk, 
especially those who from necessity spent the night in either Panama 
or Colon. 

The problem was to make this pest-ridden country a place where 
men could live at least in comparative safety, especially men from a 
temperate climate. In fact, it was more than this, for in order that 
these men might be contented and efficient, it was deemed advisably 
that they should bring their families. If the Canal Zone and the 
cities of Panama and Colon could not be made healthful to a degree 
that it would be possible for Americans to Jive there, the project 
would have been handicapped by great mortality and increased cost 
in time and money* Without proper sanitation the great sacrifice 
of Uvea would have had its reaction on public sentiment, making 
probable again the abandonment of the project. 

It is estimated that had French conditions persisted instead of 
those established by General Gorgas the cost in human lives would 
have been not less tliau 20,000. 

Those who opposed General Gorgas most strenuously during the 
early days of his work on the Zone from an honest disbelief in his 
methods, methods based on the transmission of yellow fever and 
malaria by mosquitoes, later acknowledged their error, 1 heard one 
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former official say to General Gorges that, they had been wrong* 
rmd that had their action resulted in his removal, m they desired, a 
great calamity would have resulted. 

Statistics are as a rule uninteresting* but no one can fail to fed 
n real interest in the statistical tables published by the department 
of sanitation, Isthmian Canal Commission, These statistics tell 
the story of a lessening number of deaths, the story of a decreasing 
sick rate, and fewer days spent in hospitals, all this with an in¬ 
creasing population—a saving that paid* and more than paid* for 
all the moneys charged against the department of sanitation. The 
cost of s anitati on has been criticized, hut no attention has been paid 
the credit side of the ledger. Is it not proper to credit sanitation 
with the lessened sick rate and the lives saved? Divide the cost of 
sanitation by the one item of lives saved; the answer will be an 
answer to critics. There are other credits that may be considered 
that directly and indirectly bring their return to the United States. 
What of the great object lesson in sanitation—a tesson learned by 
the rest of the world? Other countries applied the methods prac¬ 
ticed by General Gorgas, Especially did South America begin to 
“dean up.” 

Sanitation, the same as that practiced in Cuba and on the Canal 
Zone, freed some of the greatest ports of South America from yel¬ 
low fever and reduced the incidence of malaria; it made travel safe; 
it lessened quarantine restrictions, and in some instances caused the 
entire removal of adl quarantine, results that were of great benefit 
to trade. 

Genera] Gorgas taught the world that the Tropics were not of 
necessity the deadly region they had always been considered; that 
with proper methods* those diseases* fatal to the native ns well as 
the man from the temperate climate, could be eliminated, a ml once 
eliminated, they would not reoccur unless imported from some in¬ 
fected area. This fact forced unprogressive countries to improve 
sanitary conditions, to oust yellow fever and malaria. For if those 
countries w ished to keep up with the commercial development of 
die world and obtain their fair share of the world trade, they must 
control communicable disease, if not with the view of conserving 
life, then from the viewpoint of commerce- 

The first three years of General Gorgas s work on the Canal Zone 
as chief sanitary officer was in a subordinate capacity. The depart¬ 
ment of sanitation was not an independent department, hut merely 
a branch of the department of government and sanitation. On March 
b l*^h* 1 resident Roosevelt appointed General G or gas a member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and head of the department of 
sanitation. T bis waa n recognition of results accomplished* a tri¬ 
umph of the man and of his methods. So conspicuous was General 
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Gorgas T s success in converting the Canal Zone and the cities of Pan- 
tuna and Colon into a region where the death rate was comparable 
to that of our healthiest cities that sanitarians came from all over 
the world to see and learn, and return to their homes with valuable 
data and new ideas. So impressive were his results that he received 
many invitations to advise corporations and countries on matters 
of health and sanitation. Two were accepted. The first was an 
invitation from the President of Equndor to study the health condi¬ 
tions of Guayaquil and submit outline plans for the sanitary re¬ 
construction of that city* the principal seaport of the Republic, 
Almost two months were spent in Equador, during which time ten¬ 
tative plans were prepared and recommendations submitted. The 
plans provided for adequate water supply, sewer system, paving the 
streets, modification of health laws, and the revision of building regu¬ 
lations, with especial reference to a rut proofing.” His general plan 
was adopted and much work has been done. Guayaquil has for 
almost two years been free from yellow fever, and malaria incidence 
has been much reduced. At the time of General Gorges visit to 
Equador the death rate for Guayaquil was such that the city of 
almost 30,000 people must be repopulated each IS years or cease to 
exist. The result of his visit is that one of the most unhealthy cities 
of the world is now a city with a death rate comparable to that of 
other tropical cities of the same size. 

In Lhe summer of 1313 Mr. Samuel Evans, chairman of the Cham¬ 
ber of Mines, Johannesburg, Transvaal, visited the Canal Zone to 
make inquiry m regard to the housing conditions of the laborers and 
the methods used for the control of pneumonia* a disease at one time 
epidemic among employees of the Panama Canal* The control of 
pneumonia wi£ a matter of great importance to the mine owners 
of South Africa, as the native laborer was very susceptible to that 
disease * especially the tropical native. Among this class of laborers 
pneumonia was very fatal; in fact, so high had been the death rate 
from this cause that the bureau of native affairs had prohibited the 
employment in the mines of natives from tropical Africa. This 
dosed a source that supplied each year about 20,000 laborers, A 
further restriction of recruiting areas was possible if the incidence 
of pneumonia could not be lowered. This was a very serious mat¬ 
ter, for the mines required over 200,000 laborers on the rolls to keep 
up the average output. As a result of Mr. Evans's visit to the Canal 
Zone, the Chamber of Mines Invited General Gorges to visit the Rand 
and investigate conditions with the view of applying the methods 
that had been so successful on the Canal Zone. The invitation was 
accepted- Genera] Gorgas sailed from Colon early in October, 1013, 
for South Africa, and arrived at iJohannesburg in November. A pre¬ 
liminary survey of conditions was made. It was soon found that 
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this study would be very much more comprehensive than antici¬ 
pated, for not only must pneumonia be investigated but housing, 
hospitalisation* food, tuberculosis, method of recruiting, transporta¬ 
tion of recruited laborers tq the mines, and their repatriation on com¬ 
pletion of contract About three months wore spent on this work. 
A report was submitted and discussed with the Chamber of Mines in 
open session. Some of the mines that had sufficient iy life” to war¬ 
rant it adopted General Gorgas's plan. One group of mines employed 
at General Gorga$ 7 s suggestion a sanitarian, who was given charge 
of all matters pertaining to health and sanitation. The result 
justified expectations. 

While at Johanne-sbuig, General (lorgas was invited by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Rhodesia to come to Salisbury, the capital, to give advice 
as to the control of malaria and discuss the question of black-water 
fever, the cause of great morbidity and considerable mortality among 
the European settlers of Rhodesia* Many farms and a few small 
settlements were visited, much advice given, several public meetings 
held, as well as conferences with the colonial health officers and civil¬ 
ian practitioners. All were eager for information and advice. 

While at Salisbury, General Gorgas dined one evening with the 
governor* When General Gorgaa entered the drawing room the 
governor advanced and said, “ I am glad to see you, General Gurga& ,? 
After greeting the governor, General Gorgas said, a You are mis¬ 
taken; I am a colonel.” The Governor said, u It is you who are mis¬ 
taken-— 3 'gu were made a general yesterday/ 5 With this he gave to 
General Gorgas a news bulletin, announcing his appointment as 
Surgeon General of the Army, with the rank of brigadier general. 

On completion of the work at Rhodesia, General Gorgas returned 
to Johannesburg, finished his work on the Ratal, and in February 
sailed from Cape Town for the United States, via England. He ar¬ 
rived in New York the last qf March, proceeded to Washington, and 
assumed the duties of Surgeon General of the Army. 

His policies on assuming this office were to improve sanitary con¬ 
ditions, build up a reserve of hospital supplies equal to that recom¬ 
mended by the Dodge Commission; reorganize the Medical Reserve 
Corps, increasing its commissioned personnel to such a point lhat it 
would meet the demands of war* to reorganize the Medical Corps 
upon a basis that had a definite relation to the strength of the Army. 
These various projects were in process of accomplishment when we 
entered the World War, The Medical Corps had been reorganized, 
reserve supplies were in process of accumulation, and there were 
sufficient officers in the Medical Reserve Corps to meet the first de¬ 
mands of the new Army* 
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On March 4,1915, he was made a major general and received the 
thanks of Congress for service as chief sanitary officer of the Panama 
Canal. 

When the war was declared by the United States against Ger¬ 
many, there were but five officers, including General Gorgus, on duty 
in the office of the Surgeon General and about 85 clerks. The force 
was expanded to more than 200 officers and 1,8<X) clerks. The de¬ 
partment twice outgrew the quarters assigned and was obliged to 
move. These moves were accomplished without confusion and with 
but little delay in the routine of the department. 

During the war all demand* were met, all requisitions filled, a 
gigantic task accomplished with the minimum delays and maximum 
efficiency. General Gorges went to France in the fall of 1918, was 
present at the battle of St. Mihiel, visited other battle fields, and 
inspected hospitals and sanitary arrangements of the American Ex¬ 
peditionary Forces. 

He waa retired on October 3, 1918, having reached thy statutory 
age limit. 

lie then associated himself with the International Health Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, of which he was a permanent direc¬ 
tor- With the board he was director of the yellow fever commission, 
lie spent the greater part of his time in Central and South America, 
fighting for the elimination from the world of this disease, the ac¬ 
complishment of which is in sight, there being at this lime but few 
centers where the disease is cither endemic or epidemic. On May S 
General Gorgas sailed from Quebec for England and Belgium, 
intending in June to go to the West Coast of Africa to investigate 
past epidemics of yellow fever and to study such cases as might be 
present at the time of bis visit- 

He was in Belgium from May 20 to 29 for the purpose of inter¬ 
viewing the Belgian authorities about his proposed visit to the Bel¬ 
gian Congo. He also had an audience with the King of the Belgians, 
who takes a keen interest in all matters pertaining to health, and 
especially to tropica) sanitation. 

During this time the Royal Institute of Public Health (British) 
was in session, and the institute at this meeting bestowed upon Gen¬ 
eral Gorgas the Harbin medal, awarded for achievements in public 
health. He returned to England on May 29. On the morning of the 
31st began his kst illness. He was a patient in the Queen Alexandra 
Nursing Home for Superior Officers. While sick in hospital he was 
visited by the King, who invested him with the Cross and Star of 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael anti St, George. 

General Gorgas died at 1.35 a. m., July 4, 1920. 
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The .Royal Society of Medicine planned a funeral service at St. 
Paul’s, but the British Government determined upon a State funeral 
On the morning of July 9 the British Government paid its tribute to 
the man. The honors paid him in death were worthy of the great 
benefits he had bestowed upon the world, and of the life he had lived. 

With many, H the good is oft interred with their bones. Tf A few 
men are for their works blessed by their contemporaries; others are 
remembered by posterity. Seldom does that man live whose works 
are blessed by his contemporaries and whose memory will be held 
in reverence by future generations. General Gorgas was such a man. 
A great in an has gone; there is no one upon whom his mantle can fall. 
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